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SHADOWS OF THE MAN ON HORSEBACK 


BY JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


fiercest political struggles in the 
‘history of Parliament, the great 
English Reform Bill of 1832 was finally 
passed over the determined opposition 
of the House of Lords and against the 
convictions of much of the best and 
soundest opinion in England. In 1830, 
the restoration of the Orléans monarchy 
in France had been accepted only with 
a theoretical basis of democratic equal- 
ity before the law and on condition 
of transferring most of the powers of 
government to the popular branch of 
the Legislature. By 1828, in the United 


Ji a century ago, after one of the 


States, all the Northern: States had - 


‘adopted.manhood suffrage, and in that 
year Jackson had been overwhelmingly 
elected President on a surging wave of 
democratic enthusiasm. It is true that 
the English Reform. Bill merely en- 
franchised the middle classes, and it 
twas not until our own century, either 
England or in the United States, that 
factically universal suffrage, includ- 
g all classes and both men and 
omen, became an accomplished fact, 
fafter passing through many stages. 








Yet it is not wholly inaccurate to speak 
of the last hundred years as the first 
century of democracy, although per- 
haps the term ‘liberalism’ would be 
more just. The historic process is con- 
tinuous and knows no dates, but for 
our convenience we have to use them, 
and the struggle over the Reform Bill 
does mark very definitely the turn in 
the tides of the modern political world 
toward Bentham’s ideal of ‘one man, 
one vote,’ and the bestowing of political 
power upon the entire people. 

It is hard for us to-day to ‘recap- 
ture the first fine careless rapture’ of 
the great democratic advocates of the 
1830’s, and to accept their assertion 
that with universal suffrage our politi- 
cal immorality and corruption would 
cease, and the people would provide for 
themselves a wise and frugal govern- 
ment in the interests of all. It is equally 
difficult to accept their belief that with 
universal education all men would be 
able to judge rightly of what was for 
their own good, and that they would 
follow it. There was something charm- 
ingly naive in this faith of the time that 
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one.had only to transfer power to the 
people at large to find them using it, 
wisely and unselfishly, and that by the 
simple process of counting noses we 
could automatically reach right con- 
clusions. 
_ Why did they believe so fervently 
then that if only control of government 
could be transferred from a king, an 
aristocracy, or an electorate with a 
property qualification, somehow the 
millennium would come when the men 
who were at the bottom of the scale so- 
cially, economically, culturally, were 
put in the seats of the mighty? Why 
have we ceased to believe it to-day? 

The latter question is perhaps easier 
to answer than the first, except in so far 
as each generation reacts against the 
particular evils of its own time and 
seeks regeneration in mere change. In 
some respects the earlier period was 
much like our own — one of vast fer- 
ment. Only fifteen or a dozen years 
earlier the peoples had emerged from 
the colossal wars of the Napoleonic era. 
England was burdened with a debt al- 
most as crushing as that of to-day. It 
would be easy to run a parallel. 

But there were also great differences. 
Religion and morality were still com- 
pelling forces and ideas in the 1830’s, 
and democracy, however disconnected 
with religion in the mind of the indi- 
vidual man, had sprung straight from 
the great religious movement of the 
Reformation. The claimed Protestant 
right of each man to interpret the Bible 
for himself, to judge of creeds and cere- 
monies, to erect his own church and 
elect his own pastor, bad been the sol- 
vent which had undermined thrones 
and the old belief in divine right. The 
Protestant leaders had not believed in 
democracy, but.their- doctrines had led 
to'it with complete inevitability. The 
early nineteenth century was still deeply 
religious, and the environment in which 
democratic ideas were coming to fruition 


1 


was largely unaltered from that which 
had given thembirth. Science was begin- 
ning to open limitless vistas of possible 
improvement to man without yet having 
reached the point of disillusioning him 
of his religious beliefs. It was a period, . 
for enthusiastic souls, of apparently 
boundless possibilities in the future, 
emphasized in the American case by our 
vast westward expansion. Uncritical 
optimism was rampant. i 

To-day all is changed. Science still 
promises possible extraordinary ad- 
vances in the control of our physical 
environment, but for whole sections of 
the people it has destroyed old religious 
beliefs.. Religion and morality as 
moulding forces on our ideas have 
given place to science and efficiency. 
We have glimpsed the millions of years 
it has taken man to rise to what he is, 
instead of the four thousand given to 
him in the 1830’s, and we realize that 
perfectibility is not-to be attained in a 
generation. 

But most of all, in looking back over 
the last century, we find that the high 
hopes entertained in the first part of it 
have not been fulfilled. On the con- 
trary we see that many forces then 
expected to work out only for good 
have worked also for ill. It has been 
said that to-day democracy is on trial. 
I do not think it is so much on trial as 
that it is passing into something quite 
different, wholly without control by 
any of us. 


II 


The very corner stone of democracy 
was thought to be education. In 1830, 


a workingmen’s meetingin Philadelphia .. 


declared that there could be no re’. 4 
liberty until ‘equal instruction shah ~ 
equally secured to all,’ and such v 
the universal opinion among the der. 
crats. There seemed to be no hesiti ` 
doubts about all men being able to ° 
equally benefited by education anc 
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` equally anxious to secure it in a real 
sense. We have now had several gener- 
ations submitted to the process of uni- 
versal education and can begin to test 
the consequences a bit. It may be ad- 
mitted that comparatively few have 
had a genuine education, that most 
have merely learned to read, write, and 
cipher, and got a smattering of a 
hodgepodge of facts, soon forgotten. 
It must be recalled, however, that, 
even with a good system, a real educa- 
tion in the modern sense can only be 
acquired by a good mind willing to 
work hard over it. Most people do not 

. have good minds and most of them are 

not willing to work intellectually; and 
these facts are quite apart from any 
opinion we may hold that the demo- 
cratic system of education is bad. 

It is not easy to say just what our 
so-called education has done for the in- 
dividual. It has, of course, opened un- 
limited opportunities for some. It has 
increased smug self-satisfaction as well 
as worthy self-respect. On the other 
hand, it may be questioned whether it 
has not weakened the power to think. 
A farmer who tries to work out logi- 
cally just what it is that has made his 
car stop is probably doing more to 
make his mind an efficient instrument 
of thought than he is by reading the 
papers fora week and swallowing their 
opinions uncritically. Our problem, 

_ however, is not with education in re- 
gard to the individual, but with educa- 
tion as the fundamental basis for a 
sound administering of the State based 
on universal ‘suffrage. 

Instead of bringing about a healthy 
~ rams of our political life, education 

_nd suffrage would seem to have had 
ia ‘is. For one thing, a literate public of 
““aillions has brought into being the 
` popular press, and what that is after a 
t century of democracy needs no long 
` description. I need not refer to the 


‘nexpected results quite contrary to. 


` standards of taste exhibited by either 


the newspapers or the films which cater 
to the largest audiences. What I have 
in mind is not taste, but the enormous 
power of the popular press over its 
readers and creators. The lowest com- 
mon denominator of humanity is raw 
emotion, and it is that to which the 
press, reaching toward ever wider cir- 
culation, tends to cater, whether in 
murders or international relations. It 
had been hoped, for example, that 
great democracies would become peace- 
loving and internationally-minded. On 
the contrary, the century of democracy 
has witnessed that very rise of excessive 
and exacerbated nationalism which, 
in a world economically intertwined, is 
one of the greatest menaces to the peace 
of the world to-day. This, I think, can 
be attributed to the fact that the press 
appeals to emotion in order to secure 
circulation among the democratically 
“educated’ masses. 

At present, I am reading the French 
papers daily, and, as if on one string, 
they play in every issue on hatred of 
Germany. A few days ago Le Figaro, 
for example, published a large map on 
its first page purporting to show what 
was intended against France. Germany 
had advanced westward over nearly a 
third of French territory. England 
had become possessed of all the seacoast 
along the Channel and on the Bay of 
Biscay except the point of Brittany, 
which was shown as belonging to the 
United States for a naval station. The 
Mediterranean coast had been taken 
by Spain, and France was depicted as 
shrunk to a little interior country with 
only a corridor to the sea at one point. 
Such propaganda as that, going through 
a whole country, carries far more 
weight than would have been carried 
by the voice of an orator before a single 
audience in old illiterate France. The 
mere fact that it is in print seems to 
give it a certain authority which the 
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human voice of a Jean or a Jacques 
known to his hearers would not have 
had. 

In so far, then, as democratic educa- 
tion was to have made the masses fit 
to govern themselves and others wisely, 
that education has lamentably failed. 
Without will to think, without strength 
of mind to study documents or close 
reasoning, yet with the ability to read, 
the masses have raised up the cheap 
press of wide circulation to mislead 
them into misleading others. 

On the other hand, universal sufrage 
has developed a new type of politician 
who only too readily uses the press as 
his organ. He realizes also that his 
power and influence do not depend 
upon reason, but on his appeal to emo- 
tion in his electorate, whether that 
emotion be nationalism, class feeling, or 
mere greed. My housemaid in London, 
for example, is a bright girl of her sort. 
She has had the full education given 
here in what we should call the public 
school. She has the vote. But she 
knows so little of what is going on in 
the world that when the late govern- 
ment fell in August and I spoke to her 
of it she asked, ‘It has been a Labor 
Government, hasn’t it?’ Yet she is 
one of the democratic rulers of the 
British Empire. At times of great ex- 
citement, such as in the ‘Khaki Elec- 
tion’ of the Boer War or the recent one 
in England, it is impossible to tell how 
such a mind will react to the prejudices 
that are played upon. One of the chief 
of these in this century is nationalism, 
and this emotion may be made to carry 
either unwise and popular issues or 
wise and unpopular ones. It was for 
this reason that, as soon as England’s 
immediate crisis of August was sur- 
mounted in an undemocratic way, it 
was decided to hold an election while 
the wave of nationalistic emotion, 
evoked by the sudden fall in the pres- 
tige of England, was at its height, and 


before it had had time to cool down. 

Even so, the maid I mentioned, as 
well as both the others in the house, 
refused to vote at all on the ground that 
they did not know what it was all 
about. Nor can they be too heavily 
blamed. Merely to keep track of what 
is going on to-day calls for the expendi- 
ture of a good deal of time in reading. 
To have a really intelligent opinion 
about the acts of a government and the 
policies it has pursued or ought to pur- 
sue requires an amount of time, hard 
intellectual work, and ability that few 
of us have. Think of the questions that 
have been debated in America within 
the past few months — the Farm Board’ 
and what it has been doing, the tariff, 
unemployment and possible forms of 
relief, banking reform, the Shipping 
Board, old-age pensions, and dozens 
more. I sometimes wonder whether 
most of us are more thoroughly 
grounded in these matters than my 
housemaid on the MacDonald ministry. 


III 


All this would not make so much 
difference if we had not abandoned the 
old doctrine of representation for the 
democratic one of mandates. In the old 
days the members of Parliament did 
have to see that the interests of the 
landed class were taken care of, but 
beyond that they were independent to 
do what seemed best. To-day, how-- 
ever, no member of Parliament, no 
Congressman, can do anything of which 
his constituents do not approve. Ears 
have to be kept to the ground every 
instant. A Congressman, however able 
or honest, who runs counter to the pass- 
ing whim or emotion of even a minority 
in his district, if a noisy one, will be 
dropped at the election, and his useful- 
ness ended. The other day in England 
the constituency of the Prime Minister, 
objecting to what he was doing to save 
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the nation and without even waiting 
for him to get a breathing moment to go 
down and address them, demanded not 
simply that he should not be reélected, 
but that he should immediately resign. 

Universal suffrage, combined with 
the democratic doctrine of mandates 
to legislators and with ‘the fact that 
citizens cannot know about all govern- 
mental problems at once or take an 
interest in all of them, has resulted in 
Parliaments and Congresses whose 
members no longer represent the coun- 
try, but must obey the behests of 
minority groups. This is working out to 
some extent differently in the two great 
democracies of America and England. 
We need not dwell on how such a body 
as the Anti-Saloon League brings its 
pressure to bear on candidates for office 
or on the men already in. It is only one 
of the innumerable ‘pressure groups’ 
which make the life of a legislator mis- 
erable and cause jumbled legislation of 
the most vicious sort. 

We can imagine a member of a legis- 
lature, viewing the whole national field, 
trying to pass wholesome measures that 
will take account of all the conditions. 
Soldiers’ bonuses in his mind will 
necessarily be linked with a Treasury 
deficit. Or we can imagine an ideal 


citizen having the knowledge and the - 


fairness to view things as a whole in the 
same way. But in practice the citizen 
does not view things so. He has his 
particular field of knowledge or his own 
axe to grind. He is interested in Prohi- 
bition, in the bonus, in a tariff rate, 
in any one of dozens of things. He and 
his fellows join in a pressure group, and 
Congress passes legislation that ex- 
presses the resultant stresses and strains 
of all these pressures. Except per- 
haps for a few Senators, an American 
legislator does not openly represent, 
as yet, any one group. He repre- 
sents them all (supposedly all citizens), 
so that his tortuous course can never be 


‘plotted in advance. It will depend upon 
multitudinous pressures, visible and 
invisible to the general public. 

In England the tendency is in an- 
other direction. In the last Parliament, 
for example, the Miners’ Federation 
had forty-three members of Parliament 
who owed their office and allegiance 
not to the nation but to the Federation. 
And so with other trades-unions. At 
the height of the August crisis, the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet were 
forced to consult the Council of the 
T. U. C. (Trades-Union Congress) as 
though that body were part of the 
regular machinery of government co- 
ordinate with the House of Commons. 
It is perfectly true that special eco- 
nomic interests have always been repre- 
sented in legislatures, but the point is 
that democracy, so far from having 
brought about a genuine representa- 
tion of us all in a government thinking 
in terms of the nation, has merely suc- 
ceeded in making our legislatures the 
recording instruments for all sorts of 
pressures from all sorts of groups, as 
with us, or is tending toward a sort of 
Sovietism, as in England, where mem- 
bers of Parliament are coming to repre- 
sent directly single groups, such as 
railwaymen or miners, instead of cross 
sections of the community as a whole. 


IV 


It may be said that in the old days 
only certain classes or groups had 
representation, and legislated for their 
selfish benefit. Quite true, but there is 
a difference in our new system. The old 
American or English system did not 
consider sufficiently the rights of every 
class, but it did not, and would not if 
the legislators could prevent it, ruin the 
entire nation. Their own property, for 
one thing, was at stake. They were, 
also, a limited class, and even the loot of 
the politicians under a George IIT was 
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trifling as compared with the loot now 


demanded by the democratic masses. 
Our pension scandals, and what prom- 
ise in time to become even greater 
bonus scandals, make the looting of a 
politician of the aristocratic régime look 
like a subway ticket. In the old days 
‘the country might have to allow 
exorbitant grants or sinecures to a few, 
but when those who demand the same 
sort of. thing to-day are the masses by 
the million, I do not say it is any less 
moral, but it is immensely more of a 
burden to the nation — a burden under 
which England has almost collapsed. 
Democracy has not at all done away 
with bribery: or corruption. It has 
merely turned it into a business of mass 
production, under which the finances 
of the strongest nation may give way. 

-There is another difference between 
the old graft or bribery or bonuses and 
the new. A large grant to-a successful 
general or leader of some sort did have 
a tendency to develop leaders and to 
stir ambition, by making one who had 
greatly served a nation distinguished 
and independent for life. But the new 
mass grants or bonuses, although cast- 
ing an infinitely heavier weight on the 
_ nation, have no such effect. In Eng- 
land, for example, the knowledge that a 
title and a half million might await the 
general who could win a war had a very 
different effect on ambition from the 
scattering of.a few hundred dollars 


each among millions of ex-service men, , 


often utterly without reason or need.on 
their part. In the World War I was an 
officer. I had my officer’s pay and an 
independent income in civil: life, yet 
both the United States Government 
and New York State offered me bonuses 
and compensation. The billions spent 
in democracies to buy votes ona gigan- 
tic scale can ruin a State as the old 
grants to individuals, even those who 
did not deserve it, could not; and the 
nation gets far less out of giving’ Tom 


. Jones two or three hundred dollars of 


‘adjusted compensation’ to buy a car 
with than the old State did out of giving 
the general his title and half million. 
I do not. mean that. the old. grants. 
were always well given. They were 
not. Nor that all pensions, such as 
those to the really wounded or inca- 
pacitated, are not well given. But the 
comparison I make is, on the whole, 
just. : 

We have discovered that under 
democracy, just as under any other 
form of government, most.men prefer 
their. private profit to the public good. 
Morally the private citizen who calls 
himself a king in virtue. of democracy 
is no more to be trusted to look at na- 
tional interests before his own than 
was the old king — perhaps even less. - 
The king at least had always before his 
eyes the danger of losing his throne if 
he went too. far. The modern. demo- 
cratic citizen, bent on ‘getting his’ 
somehow out of the national: purse, has 
no throne to lose. All he can get is,clear 
gain, a national breakdown seeming in- 
conceivable to him so long as a lot of 
people have more money than he has., 
He gets most of his information from. 
the ‘sort of press which the education 
that was to make democracy workable 
has brought. into being by the sort. 
of education that has. actually .been | 
achieved. The bringing of legislators 
close. to the people by the mandate 
system instead of the representative 
has merely brought them close to 
groups bent solely on getting some- 
thing for themselves irrespective of the 
general effect on the nation. 

It may be freely admitted that the 
position of the working classes has : 
greatly improved in the last century. ° 
That is a fundamental advantage for 
any people and something to be set to 


‘the credit of any system. But several 


questions at once arise as to this. One 
is, how much of this improvement is 


ey 
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due solely to suffrage, and how much to 
the liberal spirit of the nineteenth 
céntury; how much to workmen’s 
extra-political organizations, and how 
much to applied science and the work- 
ings of business? Undoubtedly much of 
it, but far from all, is due to the politi- 
cal pressure brought about by the vote. 

But this brings us to another ques- 
tion, the one I have raised elsewhere of 
the law of diminishing returns in social 
institutions. Before the Reform Bill 
of 1832 the landed interest was su- 
preme in Parliament. By that measure 
(which, by the way, was intended to 
act as a dam against the democracy 
engendered by the French Revolution 
and not as a measure to promote it) 
the balance of power was transferred in 
England to the middle class — the 
business men, small shopkeepers, and 
others. It was more than ‘thirty years 
later that the suffrage was extended 
more widely, and not till another fifty 
years after, in 1918, that it included 
women. May it not well prove to be 
the fact that there is a point up to 
which too exclusive a franchise works 


‘harm to certain excluded classes; that 


at a given point of proportional repre- 
sentation good results are obtained for 
all; and that after that point has been 
passed, and the suffrage is still more 
widely extended, harm may be worked 
on sections of the community, spread- 
ing in time to the whole of it, and result- 
ing in collapse or change in the form of 
governmént? 


ha 
It seems to me that the history of 


. England in the last century — the best 


to study for the rise and fall of liberal- 
ism — indicates this. In 1832, the 
working class suffered at the expense 
of the aristocratic; in 1932, the entire 
nation is beginning to suffer from the 
control of the working ‘class, which, if 
it had had its way in those fateful 


weeks of last August, would clearly 
have ruined the whole national struc- 
ture rather than give up a tittle of what 
it thought it had won, with no realiza- 
tion that, if the business structure 
had collapsed, this class would have 
suffered more severely than any other. 

In that crisis England had to be 
saved by scrapping democracy for the 
moment and resorting practically to a 
dictatorship. The Labor Government, 
after pursuing its policies for several 
years, had at last brought the nation 
to the very brink of ruin. Two or three 
of its very ablest leaders, such as Mac- 
Donald and Snowden, who were re- 
sponsible with the rest for the plight of 
England but who did at the very last 
minute see what had happened, wished 
to make desperate efforts to save the 
situation. They were repudiated by 
the other members of their Cabinet, by 
the trades-unions and the Labor Party 
at large. With a huge unbalanced 
budget and the imminent danger of 
going off the gold standard (a catas- 
trophe which would have been far more 
colossal than it was, had it come before 
the budget had been balanced and with 
a Socialist Party in power), there was 
not an instant to lose. At that mo- 
ment, the state of public opinion and 
knowledge being what it was, a general 
election was considered by all who 
knew the conditions, including Mac- 
Donald himself, as spelling disaster. 
Yet under the democratic system there 
seemed nothing else for it, and Mac- 
Donald wished to resign. 

Then what happened? The King, 
who had been on-holiday in’Scotland, 
hurriedly returned to London. He 
summoned the leaders of all three par- 
ties, MacDonald, Baldwin, and Sam- 
uel, to Buckingham Palace. This much 
was in all the papers. What was not 
in the papers, but what is generally 
reported in London to have happened, 
was briefly this. The King greeted the 
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three men, and then remarked that the 
nation appeared to have got into an 
extremely bad’mess, and that at the 
instant an election could only make it 
worse. ‘Therefore,’ he is said to have 
added, ‘I have asked you three gentle- 
men as leaders of the three parties to 
meet here. I shall retire to the other 
room for ten minutes. When { return I 
shall expect you to have found a solu- 
tion.’ When he did return, he was told 
that the three had agreed to postpone 
the election, sink party differences, and 
form an emergency Cabinet. l 

T cannot vouch for the accuracy of 
the precise details of this version of the 
interview which is current in the Lon- 
don clubs; but something of the sort 
happened. The point is that at one of 
the great crises in England’s history 
democracy broke down in its ordinary 
workings. The electorate at that time 
was not to be trusted to vote wisely. 
The Prime Minister’s Party and Cab- 
inet had been completely disrupted. 
The other parties could not get to- 
gether, and the nation hung suspended 
- over the abyss. Had it been ruled over 
by a President who was himself the 
_creature of a party, it would have fallen 
headlong into it. It was saved by hav- 
ing at its head a ruler who is above and 
outside of all parties, and who was also 
strong enough in the crisis ‘to bring 
order out of impending chaos. In other 
words, democracy had not saved itself, 
but had been saved by the monarch. 

Nor should the welcome result of the 
election held after two months of educa- 


tion and fervent appeals to national- 


honor and the national spirit blind us 
to what would have happened in 
August, or might happen again. Just 
as our electoral system in the United 
States sometimes places in the White 
House a President who has received 
only a minority of our votes, so the 
English system may bring surprising 
results, The Nationalist Government 


has won the astounding ‘ majority of 


‘490 seats in Parliament, but this figure 


completely distorts the recorded opin- 
ions of the people, 6,800,000 of whom 
voted against the Nationalists while 
14,400,000 voted for them. The Na- 


‘tionalists will be ten to one in Parlia- 


ment, whereas they were only two to 
one at the polls. 

The overturn was very great, and 
fortunate, but we must recall certain 
facts. It required two months after 
the actual crisis to make any election 
safe. When it was held, the National- 
ists had the advantage of the wave of 
patriotic sentiment they had counted 
on. And, lastly, it was not an election 
in the ordinary sense, for by previous 
arrangement two and a half parties 
combined to fight a half party; that is, 
the Conservatives, Liberals, and part 
of the Socialist Party, including its 
ablest and best-loved leaders, com- 
bined to defeat the remaining rump of* 
the Socialists. That even under those 
conditions, with the very life of the. 
nation at stake, over 6,000,000 out of 
21,000,000 voted against the combined 
forces is a matter for serious thought 
rather than jubilation. As one of the 
leading financial papers said next ` 
morning, ‘if the pendulum can swing 
with such violence in one direction, 
may it not later swing equally vio- ' 
lently in the other?’ And, ‘with our 
modern: electorate and its tendency 
toward violent convulsions of this sort, 
is there not a fresh case for considera- 
tion of “proportional representation”’?’ 

This is a lesson which the century of 
democracy teaches us, that in every 
crisis democracy has to give way to au- 
tocracy or a dictatorship. It had to 
do so in our Civil War when Lincoln 
was made practical dictator and the 
constitutional guarantees were sus- 
pended ‘for duration? It happened 
again in the last war, when Wilson 
had to be made even a more complete 
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dictator than Lincoln. It happened in 
every European country at war. It 
is happening again in England in time 
-of peace; and with the growing com- 
plexity of modern life, and the recur- 
ring of crises, it is likely to happen more 
often. Our crises of the future are not 
likely to be all military. 

Personally I do not like dictatorships, 
whether of Mussolini, the Russian 
proletariat, or the Anti-Saloon League. 
I like freedom of the press, of speech, 
of the palate. But my individual 
likings have nothing whatever to do 
with the cosmic process. It is useless 
to sit in an easy-chair in a study and 
talk of substituting something for 
democracy, even if we think it has 
failed. We cannot disenfranchise any 
class that has been enfranchised, even 
if they want the vote as little as most 
women: seem to. There will always be 
a noisy minority who will make a 
racket, and legislatures never will be 
oblivious of noise and card catalogues 
made by persistent minorities. Things 
will develop as they will. 


VI 


How will they? A prophet’s job is 
the worst-paid in the world, but we may 
note a few facts. For one, as we have 
said, democracy invariably breaks down 
in a crisis, and crises are likely to 
be more and more recurrent. A boat 
that can sail only in fair weather is 
likely to be sunk some day when an 
unexpected storm is worse than usual. 
The pressure of untaxed and more or 
less unpropertied millions on national 
treasuries ‘inevitably leads to far more 
serious troubles than the raids of a few 
courtiers or’placemen. The interest of 
the modern world is economic, not 
political. The average man is getting to 
be stirred little by talk of liberty so 
long as he is made more prosperous 
every year. The Roman plebs wanted 


bread and circuses, and to-day in Ger- 
many the demand for the coming 
winter is lower-priced bread and free 
seats in the cinema for the unemployed. 
The modern man in the street wants 
movies, a car, and what he calls his 
‘standard of living.’ Political democ- 
racy has brought neither social nor 
economic equality. There is far more 
difference to-day between Ford with 
his $1,000,000,000 and the workman 
whom he turns off from a not very lu- 
crative job whenever it suits him than 
there was in colonial days, when we had 
no democracy, between a rich man and 
ari artisan. The citizen is getting fed 
up with having to have an opinion on 
every sort of complicated subject. As 
has been reported, ‘When Mussolini 
said that they, the people, might go 
back, stop governing, and go to work, 
—- he’ would do it all, — it was almost 
as if all Italy sighed and said, “Amen.” 

Moreover, the old liberal spirit is 
dying everywhere. The failure of the 
New York World, like the failure of the 
Liberal Party in England, was merely 
another signpost pointing the way. 
Everywhere the extreme Right is 
coming to face the extreme Left. In 
the recent election in England all the 
parties standing for stability had to 
combine against the extreme Left 
Wing of the Socialist Party. As the 
papers pointed out next morning, the 
very fact that the Opposition Party, 
by chance, had dwindled to almost 
nothing made the formation of a new 
and reasonably powerful Opposition 
essential, and a far-reaching new align- 
ment is looked for. When the present 
wave of popular nationalism passes, 
the third of the electorate who have 
found themselves cut off with only a 
tenth of the Parliamentary seats will 
not be content. They represent the 
extreme radical elements in the popu- 
lation. Polling one third of the vote 
under extraordinarily favorable circum- 
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stances for the conservative groups, 
they can be expected to poll more when 
the fear of a fatal crisis has passed, and 
from them should come the new Oppo- 
sition, which would be so powerful 
that it might cause all conservative 
people to group themselves again into 
one party to oppose it. The election 
has saved the ‘pound, but raised the 
most serious problems for the future. 
In that future, in England as elsewhere, 
it looks as though the middle-of-the- 
road liberals would everywhere lose 
their historic function of helping change 
to proceed on cushions. It looks as 
though, more and more, two extremist 
groups would confront one another, 
and out of that will come the danger of 
armed conflict. And oùt of that, again, 
comes the strong man who will save the 
little man and let him live his life as he 
wishes, though he may not be allowed 
to say all he thinks. 

Imminent? No, I do not think it is; 
but 'a few generations are nothing in 
history, and I see nothing in the cen- 
tury of democracy to lead me to be- 
lieve that the world has become static 
or discovered a mode of governing 
masses of men with conflicting emo- 
tions and desires, and of different ideals 
and planes of culture, which will never 
again have to be altered. 

There are advantages as well as dis- 
advantages in democracy, and in the 
last century it fitted in with our whole 
intellectual climate in general. We 
had had our religious phase and passed 
into what may have been only a tem- 
porary political one. The rights of man, 
natural rights, political equality, and 
other catchwords roused powerful emo- 
tions already beginning to be hard to 
stir again. ‘Natural rights’ do not 
seem as real to-day as a ‘living wage’ or 
a ‘standard of living.’ Pope and re- 
former gave way ‘to tyrant and pa- 
triot, and they. are giving way in turn 
to Capital and demands of the ‘work- 
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ers.” Democracy was the mental mode 
that fitted the second phase. It had 
little obvious relation to the first and 
may have none to the third. Not only 
its slogans but its emotions may become 
obsolete. We may come to think it 
no more important to figure how big 
a majority ensures truth than how 
many angels could dance on the point 
of a needle. 

Human history has been as change- 
able as weather. There have been 
devastating storms and long ‘bright 
intervals,’ as the English weather re- 
port calls them. There have been 
periods of liberty, of outbursts of art, 
of mental lethargy, of sudden advance, 
of slow germinating. Perhaps only one 
thing can be safely predicted, and that 
is that change is ceaseless. The demo- 
cratic movement that was marked by 
the Reform Bill in England and the 
Jacksonian election in America is only 


‘a century old, yet it has been moving 


steadily. It was only a dozen or so years 
ago in both countries that it took in 
doubled numbers of voters by giving 
the franchise to women. It is no more 
static than anything else in human life. 
It is inconceivable that it will not 
change further, and, since we are not 
likely to enfranchise children and 
idiots, the change would seem to be 
indicated in some other direction. The 
age is economic above all else, and the 
shift will be along economic lines 
into some new form of governing. 

England with its strongly developed 
social consciousness, its willingness to 
“muddle through,’ and its miners’ and 
railwaymen’s and other trade-union 
members of Parliament, looks toward 
Moscow. The United States with its 
sentimental devotion’ to leaders, its 
‘Teddies’ and its ‘Cals,’ its love of 
efficiency and getting things done, 
looks toward Rome. But no one can 
say, except that life goes on and on, 
and institutions forever change. 
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JUDGMENT DAY IN THE HILLS 


‘BY LOUIS REED 


‘A LARGE-SIZE map of West Virginia 
shows that Winfield is on the Great 
Kanawha River about twenty-five 
miles north and west of the capital city 
of Charleston. The Alleghenies at this 
point dwindle to foothills; yet Putnam 
County, of which Winfield is the county 
seat, is properly a part of the region 
known as the Southern Mountains, be- 
cause the people who inhabit it are typi- 
cal mountaineers. As the crow flies, 
it is about fifty miles to Logan, the 
scene of the historic Hatfield-McCoy 
feud. 

The village has a population of three 
hundred souls, many of whom are 
county officials. Because it is the county 
seat, there are three law offices, and 
there was, prior to its failure some 
months ago, a bank. I was unfortu- 
nately attorney for the bank, and lost 
money when it failed. The District 
High School is here, employing two 
buses and two bus drivers to bring in 
students from the surrounding farm 
country. 

The village lies sprawled over the 
wide river bottoms, but the two most 
important and imposing buildings — 
the courthouse and the jail — aré situ- 
ate at the top of a low ridge overlook- 
ing the village, a ridge that in the dim 
geologic past must have been one of the 
banks of the Kanawha. The court- 
house lawn, covered with maples and 
elm trees, slopes rather precipitately 
down to the highway below. At the 
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west end of the lawn, about twenty 
paces from the front steps of the jail, 
is a two-room, cabin-style frame build- 
ing, housing the law offices of Beckett 
and Reed. Beckett lives on a farm 
some eight miles distant, but my pres- 
ent home is the jail. I board with the 
jailer because the jail is the one building 
in Winfield with modern plumbing. 
As I write this I can hear the jailbirds 
downstairs singing. 

The big day both for a lawyer and for 
a layman in this community is the 
opening day. of the Circuit Court. 
Without betraying confidences reposed 
in me as an attorney, I shall attempt to 
describe, in these pages, as truthfully 
as I can, exactly what happens on a 
typical first day, and shall begin with a 
brief description of the court itself. 


u- 


. The Circuit Court of Putnam County 
convenes on the first Monday i in March, 
the fourth Monday in June, and the 
third Monday in October of each year. 
Each term lasts six to ten days. Aside 
from informal courts ‘presided over by 
justices of the peace and the anomalous 
proceedings of the misnamed County 
Court, there are no other courts in this 
county. The Circuit Judge lives in 
the City of Huntington: He has juris- 
diction in this county over all felonies 
and misdemeanors, all actions at law, 
and all suits in chancery. The Circuit 
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Court is also: an appeal court from de- 
cisions of justices of the peace. 
Because there are but three short 
terms of court each year, the Winfield 
lawyer at court time works under 
terrific pressure. It is no small task to 
appear in thirty-odd different cases 
within ten days, including six trials 
before a jury. As the total amount of 
legal work to be had here is necessarily 
limited, there was a term when I ap- 


` peared, on one side or the other, in 


every case on the docket but four. 
That docket included everything from 
selling moonshine liquor to issues out 
of chancery. 

For two weeks prior to the opening 
of any term of court my partner and I 
work night and day getting ready. We 
prepare instructions to juries, notices 
of motion for judgment, orders in 
cases at law, pleas, answers, decrees, 
arguments, and briefs. We do all this 
_ before court starts, because, if we are 
lucky enough to have a little time to 
ourselves while court is in session, we 
shall have no opportunity to use it in 
preparing cases.. 

On the first day of court we are at 
our desks at 5 a.m. making a hurried 
final examination of the documents. If 
there is not something to be added at 
the last moment, we are fortunate 
indeed. Even at this-early hour people 
are beginning to arrive for court. Time 
was, not so long ago, when they arrived 
on horseback or in buggies, but now- 
adays most of them use automobiles. 
They park their cars on the highway 
below, and collect in little groups about 
the front steps of the courthouse and 
the war memorial. 

These are plain folks from the hills, 
and, although each is distinctly differ- 
-ent, in appearance from all the others, 
there is nevertheless a marked resem- 
blance. between them. Nearly all the 
men are tall, lean, and slightly stooped. 
They say little, and that unsmilingly 


and watchfully; The women — except 
the young girls, who are often beautiful 
— are weather-burned, stringy of hair, 
shabby, and as silent as the men. 

All of these people are potential 
clients because of a strange custom 
that survives here. At one time there 
were no resident lawyers in Winfield. 
To supply the needs of this county, 
lawyers out of Charleston and Hunting- 
ton rode the circuit with the judge. In 
those days a man had to wait until - 
court time to secure the advice and’ 
services of a lawyer, and, although the 
circuit riders have long since disap- 
peared, the custom of waiting until 
court convenes to consult an attorney 
largely persists. 


Tit 


At 6.40 I see a man disengage himself 
from the group on the courthouse steps 
and approach our office. Beckett goes 
to the other room, which is also the 
waiting room, where he has a desk in 
one corner. This particular client, how- 
ever, is mine. He is an aging man of 
sixty or thereabouts, dressed in blue 
overalls, hunting cap, and a sweater. 
One side of his face is swathed in ban- 
dages. His name is John Stimpson. 

Mr. Stimpson, it develops, has had’ 
trouble with a neighbor by the name of 
Sim Matthews. During the preceding 
afternoon, which was Sunday, Mat- 
thews invited Stimpson to help him 
partake of a generous quantity of home- 
brew, freshly bottled. Matthews got 
drunk, and remembered a most un- 
favorable horse trade he had made 
with Stimpson some twenty years be- 
fore. He began to talk about it. The 
more he talked the more eloquent he be- 
came, until his pronouncertients took on’ 


the appearance of a diatribe against the 


whole generation of horse-trading, skin- 
flinting Stimpsons. Finally, he worked 
himself up to such a pitch of righteous 
indignation that, when Stimpson tried 
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to expostulate, Matthews crashed a 
home-brew bottle over Stimpson’s skull 
and ‘sent him windin’.’ 

Stimpson wants the vengeance of 
law. What can be done about it? 

There are several things, I point out 
to him, that could be doneabout it, but it 
is questionable whether anything ought 
to be done about it. According to his 
own statement, both men were drinking. 
Drinking happens to be a crime in this 
country, and, in spite of rather extensive 
illicit moonshine operations through- 
out the county, Putnam County juries 
have a way of declaring themselves 
bone-dry. I know, and no doubt 
Sim Matthews knows, that Stimpson 
himself owns and operates a small 
still, which would provide an opening 
for serious retaliatory measures on the 
part of Matthews. While the law gives 
each of its citizens certain rights, it 
is not always expedient to exercise 
them. 

Stimpson is no fool, but he is full of 
wrath on account of the beer bottle. It 
looks as if he ought to Have some satis- 
faction. I think I can arrange this. 
Sim Matthews is also a client of mine. 
I will advise him to pay Stimpson’s 
doctor bill and also a small amount to 
cover Stimpson’s loss by reason of not 
being able to work for a few days. My 
advice to both of them is to forget this 
incident and not to drink home-brew 
in the future — at least not together. 

If not satisfied, Stimpson is resigned 

to the inevitable. 
`  *T ain’t got no money,’ says he, ‘but 
I have got a quart of aged liquor. It’s 
yours if you want it.’ 

‘Not to-day,’ say I. ‘I’m too busy. 
Maybe I’ll need you for something 
sometime.’ ` 


IV 


By this time two more clients have 
arrived. One of these is talking to 
Beckett. The other is my man, Court- 
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ney, who is having a dispute with a 
‘farmer about a cow. Courtney is a 
railroad brakeman. 

Courtney’s case arose out of the 1930 
drought. According to his story, the 
farmer, whose name is Strickman, 
found at the end of the summer that 
he did not have enough feed to keep all 
his cows through the winter. In the 
emergency he told Courtney that he 
could have the use of one of them 
throughout the winter if he would feed 
her. In addition, said the farmer, if 
Courtney liked the cow and wanted to 
buy her, the price was forty dollars. 
Courtney took the cow home. His wife 
was so well pleased with the milk that 
they decided to buy her, but before 
they got around to paying for her the 
farmer appeared on the second day of 
February, refused the proffer of forty 
dollars, and took the cow away. 
Whereupon we instituted an action of 
detinue before a justice of the peace and 
won the case there, but the farmer has 
appealed. 

Courtney has been working all night. 
He looks worried. 

‘What I want to see you about,’ says 
he, ‘is that jury. Do you know who is 
on it?’ 

‘No. Who?’ 

‘Pete Devine. Old Man Strickman’s 
brother-in-law.’ 

“Well, in that case he won’t be on our 
jury. We’ll strike him off.’ 

‘Yes, but look what a leeway that 
gives him with the other jurymen. 
They'll bear watchin’, all right. I 
can see that.’ 

Perhaps so. 

‘A man that will stand up and lie 
like Old Man Strickman done before 
the squire,’ says Courtney, ‘will do 
anything. What do’ you think now of 
that tale he tells the squire? Says he 
never opened his mouth about sellin’ 
the cow, and me with three witnesses 
there that heard him say it~ 
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x ‘There were two,’ I remind him, ‘who 
aid he did n’t say it.’ 

“Yes, and who are they? Workin’ for 

him, both of them. Afraid of their 
` jobs.’ 

People who go to law, I reflect, are 
inclined to be certain they are abso- 
lutely in the right and that the other 
fellow is a crook. There is a good deal 
of downright lying in this court, par- 
ticularly ‘in criminal cases, but there 
are also many cases of genuine misun- 
derstanding. It would be a waste of 
breath, however, to tell Courtney that 
his adversary is perfectly sincére in the 
matter, because Courtney has already 
convinced himself that his adversary 
is trying to put over a dirty deal. 

‘The case is set for Thursday after- 
noon,” say I, changing the subject. 

‘I’ll be here,’ says Courtney, ‘and 
while I think about it, I’d better put 
up that ten-spot. How do we stand?’ 

‘You’ve turned over sixty-five dol- 
lars to me, including the forty-dollar 
tender.’ 

‘Pretty expensive cow,’ says Court- 
ney sourly, ‘But I’ll say this: I’ll put 
up sixty-five more, and then some, be- 
fore I’}l let a man do me.that way.’ 

That’s another characteristic of a 


large class of litigants. Many a client is ` 


willing to pay his attorney more than 
he could possibly hope to gain from 
-winning the suit merely for the sake of 
winning. He evidently considers it a 
sporting proposition with the bets 
placed on the lawyers. 


vV 


My next caller is a woman. Mrs. 
Parry is still in her early thirties, but 
her hands are worn and gnarled and 
her body misshapen from hard labor. 
She was one of my very first clients. 
Nearly four years ago she came to my 
office with a tragic story. 

She was- married at twenty to an 
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energetic and- thrifty young farmer. 
They saved money and in 1922 were 
able to make a down payment of $2000 
on a very good hill farm of fifty-odd 
acres. As the total purchase price was 


_ $5200, young Parry financed himself 


through one of the Federal Loan Banks, 
agreeing to pay the bank a stipulated 
amount each month over a period of 
years. 

They moved to the farm, slaved 
valiantly, and met the payments. Five 
children were born before 1928. When 
the youngest of these was a month old, 
Parry took suddenly ill of a fever, and 
died within a few hours. With three 
children under five years of age and no 
previous experience to fit her for the 
task, the woman was trying to run the 
farm and meet the payments at the 
bank. At the time of Parry’s death 
$1800 was still owing. 

` In the meantime our economic sys- 
tem had manceuvred us into what was 
known as ‘the plight of the American 
farmer.’ It may be recalled that the 
farmers did not share in the stock- 
market prosperity of the Coolidge ad- 
ministration. From: 1922 to 1928, 
farm values dropped steadily, while 
fixed charges remained .the same, and 
taxes and the prices of commodities the 
farmers had to buy were on the in- 
crease. Owing.to the high wages paid 
in industry, the cost of farm labor 
was almost prohibitive and men were 
scarcely to.be had at any price. Thus 
it happened that the Federal Loans, . 
designed to aid the farmer, became his 
greatest burden, because default in- 
evitably meant the loss of his farm. 

When Mrs, Parry first came to see 
me.it was to say that she was bound to . 
default the bank’s payment. I advised 
her that to save herself something from 
the wreck it was best to bring a suit in 
the name: of Parry’s administrator to 
sell the land. My thought was that the 
property ought to bring at least $3000, 
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whieh would leave hee a comfortable * 
nest egg. to-go on‘after the bank was 
paid. .We brought the suit, obtained 
the necessary. decree, and I was ap- 


‘pointed special commissioner to make’ 


the sale.. My first offer was $2400. . In 
refusing it, I made a serious blunder. 
‘ My intentions were the best, for I 
really thought I could get more money 
‘for the farm. In all probability I was 
not alone, in 1928 and 1929, in failing 
to foresee 1930 and 1931. The second 
offer was $2200, which I also refused. 
Thereafter I had no offer of any kind. 
The bank, in the meantime, lost 
patience. I had dragged the case along 
for nearly three years hoping for better 
times, so that I cannot honestly blame 
them for applying to the court and ob- 
taining a decree forcing me to sell the 
farm at public auction. As nobody 
wanted it but the bank, the farm went 
for the amount of the bank’s claim 
against it. ‘The proceedings have now 


reached the stage where the widow- 


has been served with notice to vacate. 

Scarcely has Mrs. Parry been seated 
when a baby begins to cry in. the. wait- 
ing room. Mrs. Parry recognizes the 
voice and departs to fetch in her young- 
est. A glance shows me that the child is 
pitifully undernourished. It is sucking 
a piece of hog fat commonly calleda 
meat rind. 

Mrs. Parry doesn’t know what. to 
do. She.has to move, and has no place 
to go to. -A brother in Kentucky says 
he will support her at his home, but. he 
is poor also and cannot send the.money 
for transportation. She has-n’t.a penny 
of her own. The year’s crop has been 
an utter failure. She has been forced 
to sell..all her live: stock to meet 
living expenses and has killed all the 
chickens for food. . There has been 
no milk for three months, nothing to 
eat for three days. . 

The story touches me. From the 
bottom of my heart I wish that I had 


money. enough to ‘say to this poor 
woman, “Take this, and be happy.’ 
But I am poor also, only a degree less 
poor than the woman herself. Still, I 
can do something. The two girls, I 
think, may be placed in a charity 
school. Perhaps if she goes to her 
brother’s home she may find work for 
herself and the oldest boy, and keep the 
other children together. She wants to 
do that, if possible. Of. course, they 
must have something to eat, and at 
once. . Fortunately Courtney has just 
paid me ten dollars.. I will call on the 
County Court and see if I can arrange 
for one of those magnificent widow’s 
pensions of eight dollars a month. She 
still has a week before the notice to 
vacate becomes effective. Let her go 
on home and start packing to go to her 
brother’s place. I will-raise the money 
somehow, if I have to take it out of my 
own pocket. 

I hope the reader: will not think that 
I am trying to picture myself as a Good 
Samaritan.here; because I should prefer 
not to speak of this case at all. When I 
recall that my own error of judgment 
contributed to the plight of this unfor- 
tunate family, I should consider myself _ 
less than the dust beneath human feet 
if I'did not do something. The pity is- 
that I-was not able to do. more. 

As the woman: leaves me she says 
something I shall never forget. It is, 
‘May God bless you.’ What a-strange 
thing is Christianity, I think. If she 
had cursed me, I should at least have 
understood her bitterness. Her blessing 
touched my heart and left me feeling 
hollow and ashamed. 


VES 


- After all, it is a relief not to have to 
talk always to people on the edge of 
disaster. Another woman is at the 
door, a woman also in her early thirties, 
but how different .she is from Mrs. 
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Parry! Her black dress is silk and the 
hat with the feather on it must be one 
of those Empress Eugenie things they 
talk about. If she had a little less paint 
and fewer gold teeth, she might pass 
for smart. 

‘I’m Mrs. Jordan,’ says she, gold 
teeth flashing. ‘I want to talk to you 
about a divorce.’ 

She arranges her skirt so as to expose 
a portion of her shapely knee, and gets 
down to business. 

‘It’s like this,’ says she. 

I have heard the story a hundred 
times already — the old story of the 
marriage that goes wrong. In this case 
the husband is older — and jealous. 
She has put up with his jealousy, his 
spying and his quarreling, but now that 
he has taken to beating her the limit 
has been reached. Yes, he beats her. 
This bruise on her arm shows it. He 
beat her that very day because she 
went automobiling with a friend and 
failed to return until four o’clock in the 
morning. Everything was perfectly 
innocent, too; no cause for suspicion 
or jealousy. 

Women, I reflect, are always con- 
cerned with making a good impression. 

. I mean women like Mrs. Jordan. She 
wants to know about divorces. 

There are two types of divorce in 
this state — absolute and limited. An 
-absolute divorce is granted only on the 
strong grounds of adultery, desertion 
for three years, impotency, and so 
forth. Limited divorces are really 
decrees of separation, and are granted 
on lesser grounds. At the-end of two 
years, however, they may become 
absolute. The latter nearly always 
carry alimony, although it is sometimes 
waived. 

The cost of a limited divorce varies. 
Generally speaking, if the case is un- 
contested, court~costs and attorney’s 
fee are about seventy-five dollars. If 

_ contested, more. 
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This is really the crux of the matter, 
and I perceive that the individual for 
whom the lady is angling is either un- 
interested or insolvent. She doesn’t 
know whether she can raise the money. 

Of course, this is her problem, to be 
handled in her-own way, but not even 
a wide acquaintance with ladies seek- 
ing divorce has prepared me for the 
next move. Mrs. Jordan . pulls her 
chair up close to mine, lays her gloved 


hand gently on my shoulder, and gazes 


into my eyes soulfully. 

‘Do you ‘suppose,’ says she, 
could arrange it some other way?’ 

There is no mistaking her mean- 
ing. A thought strikes me — not the 
thought she meant to suggest, but the 
thought of the endless and-almost un- 
believable situations that arise between 
men and women. I do not forget, how- 
ever, that a long day is ahead, and the 
alacrity of my ‘No’ puts an end to the 
interview. 


‘we 


VII 


It is now getting close to court time, 
and the lawn is covered with people. 
Down below on the highway, cars are 
parked as far as the eye can see. I 
was engaged with Mrs. Parry so long 
that many clients who were waiting to 
see me consulted Beckett instead. ‘This 
is as it should be, for Beckett is the 
brains of the firm, while I am the 
mouthpiece. I do the trial work; he 
handles most of the business. 

There are two Charleston attorneys, 
however, waiting to see me personally 
because they know me and do not know 


` Beckett. Their business is brief, — all 


they want is an abstract of title to cer- 
tain coal lands, — and it is lucrative. 
A hundred-dollar fee here. 

The bell rings, announcing that the 
judge has arrived from Huntington. 
The others will have to see Beckett 
now; I snatch up my brief case and 
depart. The courtroom is already filled 


- 
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to overflowing. As I reach the door, 
the jailer repeats the ancient formula 
for opening the court: — 

‘Oyez! Oyez! Silence is now com- 
manded while the Honorable Judge of 
the Circuit Court is sitting. All ye that 
have pleas to enter, motions to make, 
or suits to prosecute, draw near and ye 
shall be heard.’ 

The jailer does not know that these 
words are very similar to those spoken 
by the heralds at the opening of the 
Assizes in the time of Henry IZ. In this 
manner do the courts stick to the letter 
of the past. 

The courtroom is a large one, seating 
perhaps five hundred people. Up near 

„the judge’s bench is an iron railing 
beyond which a layman, if he be not a 
litigant, prisoner, juryman, or witness, 
does not enter. This is the sanctum of 
the lawyers. At the judge’s right are 
the witness chair and the jury box, and 
on either side are the witness rooms, 
which serve also as jury rooms when a 
jury is deliberating. 

The judge is an old bachelor in his 
sixties. Short and squat of build, with 
the corpulence that comes to men who 
were once athletic, he often reminds me 
of a football player preparing to charge. 
His thick body is surmounted by a 
leonine head, always bowed; only the 
surprisingly gentle and childlike smile 
keeps him from being formidable. 

He is a devout man who believes in 
the Bible and the teachings of Calvin, 
and teaches a Sunday School class in 
Huntington. It is notoriously easy to 
reach his sympathies in all kinds of 
criminal cases except two. Woe unto 
‘the man who comes before him charged 
with driving while intoxicated or with 
disturbing public worship! These of- 
fenders never fail to rouse the full force 
of his fury. Bending over his desk with 
flashing eyes, the tufts of hair standing 
out above his ears where the baldness 
has not extended, the judge becomes 
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-the personification of legal fury. Be- 
fore he finishes, the offender will 
consider himself lucky to have received 
the full limit of the law. His honor is 
also a great lover of dogs — especially 
bird dogs. Lawyers have been known 
to go somewhat far afield in order 
to introduce bird dogs into the evi- 
dence. 

The judge glances at the score or 


‘so of attorneys congregated beneath 


him. 

‘Any motions, gentlemen?’ 

Motion hour has begun. Many of 
these attorneys are here to present 
motions and nothing else. They come 
from out of the state, from Charleston, 
and from Huntington. They want pleas 
struck, actions dismissed, continuances, 
writs of prohibition, temporary injunc- 
tions, arguments on demurrer, rules to 
show cause. In some of these cases I 
represent the other side, and I have 
some motions of my own. 

As the motion hour passes, many 
attorneys leave the courtroom. To- 
ward the end the total number of law- 
yers dwindles to eight or nine, including 
the local ones who, like myself, are con- 
nected with a number of cases and must 
be on hand throughout the day. By 
10.45 the judge is ready to take up the 
criminal docket. 

‘How many indictments?’ he in- 
quires of the clerk of the court, who sits 
beneath him. 

‘Thirteen,’ says the clerk. 

“How many in jail?’ 

‘Seven.’ 

‘Six on bond. Call them first. In 
the meantime, bring over the jail 
prisoners.’ 

The sheriff departs to fetch over the 
jailbirds, who have not yet entered 
pleas, as the clerk reads off the name 
of the first bonded offender. The man 
comes forward, accompanied by his 
lawyer. The clerk rises to read the 
indictment: — 


> 
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The Grand Jurors, in and for the County. 
of Putnam, State of West Virginia, upon 
their oaths present that T. P. Means, upon 
the 28th day of June, 1931, in the nighttime 
of that day, in the county aforesaid, a cer- 
tain dwelling house of one Estil McGlamery, 
then and there situate, feloniously ‘and 
maliciously, did burn, against the peace and 
dignity of the State. 

Found at the September, 1931; Special 
Term of ‘the Circuit Court of Puinam 
County, West Virginia. 

(Signed) Jon, Mizner 
Foreman, Grand Jury 


‘Guilty or not guilty?’ 


‘Not guilty.’ 
‘Set the case for Friday. 


VIIL 


The next offender is a client of mine 
charged ` with armed robbery. He 
pleads guilty. 

‘Anything to say?’ asks the ides 
Sirecting the question at me.‘ 

‘Only this, your honor. This offend- 
er, as your honor may see for himself, 
is a youth of tender years. As his at- 
torney I am able to assure the court 
that he comes of an honest though poor 
family, and that he has never before 
been accused of any crime. Beécause of 
his extreme youth I ask the court to 
avail ‘itself of the discretion allowed it 
under the provisions of the- statute re- 
lating to delinquent minors,. and to 
sentence this young man to an. inde- 
terminate term in the State Reforma- 

tory.’ 

‘Of course,” says the judge, ‘if the 
prisoner is under eighteen years of age I 
shall consider a motion to sentence him 
to the Reform School. Otherwise, the 
least I can give him under a plea of 
guilty is ten years at Moundsville. 
Where-is his birth certificate?’ 

‘Unfortunately, your honor, there is 
no record of this young man’s birth at 
the County Clerk’s Office. The. young 
man’s father, however, is in the court- 
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room and will testify as to his age before 
the bar of the court.’ 

The boy’s father, a coal miner hon 
up Poca way, approaches the bench. 
He is sworn by the clerk. 

“You are’ the father of this young 
man, Ernest Stayton?’ . 
. ‘Yes. > a 

‘How old is he?’ 

‘He was sixteen the fqunicen tly day 
of last July.’ 

‘That’s al? .. E 

The father retires. The judge takes 
ihe measure of the prisoner. 

‘*Step forward, Mr. Stayton.’ 

‘One of the saddest things I have to” 
do,’ says the judge, ‘is to’ sentence 
boys like you for serious crimes. You 
are charged with armed robbery, and 
under our law I could give you forty 
years at hard labor. But because you 
are a mere child — sixteen years of age, 
as -your father testified —I am -con- 
strained to temper justice with mercy. 
On top of that, I am going to give you a 
bit of advice free of charge. 

“You have made a bad start in life, 
young man, but it is not too late yet to 
make amends. The thing you did not 
know, and the thing that so many boys 
find out to their sorrow, is that you 
can’t beat the law. The only way to 
beat the law is to observe it, and that is 
the essence of good citizenship. When 
you go up to the Reform School, 
make the most of your opportunities. 
They won’t keep you there long if 
you do. 

‘Above all else, avoid evil counsel and 
evil companions, both at the institution 
and afterward when you return home. 
My experience is that second offenders 
become second offenders because they 
fall in with the old gang after they 
are released. Avoid the old gang. 
Find yourself honest work, and work 
at it. 

‘The judgment of the court is that 
you be confined in the State Reforma- 


oe, 
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tory at Pruntytown until you reach the 
age of twenty-one years, or until you 
are sooner released for good behavior.’ 


Ix Aa 


Prisoners from the jail have arrived 
in the meantime, and these, together 
with the other offenders answering 
bonds, make their pleas. A few plead 
guilty. Most plead not guilty, and have 
their cases set for trial, either at this 
term or at some succeeding term of the 
court. 

One of these jail prisoners has al- 
ready given me several sleepless nights. 
He is accused of a most heinous crime 
—an attack upon a twelve-year-old 
daughter — and his appearance in the 
courtroom has caused a sensation. 
There have been rumors of lynching. 

Physically and mentally this man, 
whose name is Elijah Smith, is one of 
the most remarkable characters I have 
ever seen. He is seven feet tall, wears 
a red beard that falls to his waist, and 
dresses in spotless white. Locally he is 
known as the Prophet of Ammon, and 
is the organizer of a strange religious 
cult that has gained a few adherents. 
Nobody knows what Ammonism is. 
In an effort to find out, I have read 


some of his printed tracts, but- dis-. 


covered nothing. One of these tracts 
contained extracts from the Bible, the 
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Koran,. the Avesta, and a short de- 
scription of the Eight-fold Path to 
Nirvana. It concluded with the re- 
markable statement: — 

‘Now you will understand why you 
are a bastard!’ 

‘An interesting ‘subject for a psychi- 
atrist or a psychoanalyst, the Prophet 
‘of Ammon presents a more difficult 
problem to his lawyer. His case is the 
very worst kind of case to defend before 


-a jury. The mere.fact that a man is 


accused of a crime of this nature is 
almost enough to condemn him' ahead 
of time; yet I honestly believe the man 
is innocent. The deep, clear blue eyes, 
with the strange light in them, mark 
him as an ascetic; the features, in re- 
pose, are gentle and remarkably like the 
most common portraits of Jesus. 
_ Clad in his customary spotless white, 
he makes his plea,: staring the judge 
straight in the face. The judge averts 
his eyes, as I have done myself, because 
there is something about the eyes of 
this prophet that suggests both Heaven 
and insanity. His is the last plea; 
„the case is set for the nee Mon- 
day. 

The judge auis his watch. 

-‘The docket: will be called,’ says he, 
‘immediately after lunch. The first 
case is that of State versus Fitzmaurice 
continued from last term. Court is 
adjourned until one o'clock.’ ’ 


(Neat month, ‘A Trial for Murder’) 
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What the Competitive Spirit Has Done to Us 


BY JOHN R. TUNIS 


Tauers is nothing more amusing to the 
observer of human nature than the 
American business man on shipboard in 
mid-Atlantic — especially when home- 
ward bound. For some weeks or 
months he has been far from ċonfer- 
ences, sales reports, and “your esteemed 
favor of the third inst.’; he has been 
separated by leagues of water from the 
stress and strain of office life. But at 
last he is returning. Is he happy? 
He is. Like an old war horse he sniffs 
the battle from a distance; over fifteen 
hundred miles of.ocean the sound of the 
guns comes faintly to his ears. ‘The 
competitive spirit which is inculcated 


on all American citizens begins slowly ` 


to take repossession of his soul. Soon 
life will again be worth living. 

But meanwhile the days are long and 
time drags. From deck to deck he 
wanders abstractedly with a book un- 
der his arm which he neither has read 
nor is. likely to read. At ten o’clock in 
the morning his attention is momen- 
tarily diverted by the daily newspaper, 
that meagre and tantalizing sheet 
which is distributed on all big liners. 
ons, centuries pass, and at last it is 
noon; the ship’s run is posted, a specu- 
lative item of interest in the twenty- 
five hours. More eons go by and it is 
three o'clock; ‘horse racing in the 
Louis XTV Salon aft. At four.a shuffle- 
board tournament is held on the boat 
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deck and after dinner the ship’s pool is 
auctioned off in the smoking room by 
the distinguished Mr. X. 

You may have noticed that all 
pleasures and entertainments provided 
on shipboard are cleverly calculated to 
appeal to one thing — to the competi- 
tive spirit of the American traveler. 
Quite properly so, too, since every good 
native of the United States has the 
competitive spirit instilled in him from 
his earliest days, deepened and strength- 
ened in school and college, and in the 
world of affairs. After all, it is the 
competitive spirit, is it not, which 
has made us the great nation we are 
to-day? 

But despite these appeals to his 
instinct, despite the approaching near- 
ness of his native shores, the American 
business man is not really happy until 
the last day, when, with the engines 
stilled, he comes on deck in the morning 
to find the liner anchored off the 
green shores of Staten Island. What a 
change has come over him! Gone is the 
shipboard costume, the soft shirt, the 
golf trousers, the white shoes faced 
with black; now he is dressed and ready ` 
for action. And if a change is notice- 
able in his attire, what a change in his 
looks and attitude! Vanished is the 
listless, bored expression which he 
wore in mid-ocean; now his eyes 
sparkle, his glance is keen and atten- 
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tive, his whole being is mobilized for the 
coming fray. 

Observe his manner, no longer slow 
and detached; now it is — ‘Excuse me, 
where did you get that newspaper? 
Steward, where can I get a morning 
paper? In the Salon on C Deck?’ 
Off he goes like a runner from the 
mark. Follow him down to C Deck, 
watch his eager and excited absorption 
in the first American newspaper he has 
seen on the date of publication since 
he left home. He is going over the 
market quotations. General Motors at 
25%. Whew! Telephone at 135. Ah, 
now he is in it all again, back in the 
centre of things; this is something like. 
Two hours from this moment he will be 
sitting with his feet under that familiar 
desk, running over his accumulated 
mail, dictating letters, talking into the 
telephone, and shaking hands with the 
sales force all at the same time — part 
and parcel.of the great struggle once 
more. No wonder he paces along the 
deck with quick, excited steps as the 
liner raises anchor and moves slowly 
up the Hudson. Ç 

Alas, I am only too well aware of 
what an idiot the average American 
business man succeeds in making of 
himself under these circumstances, 
because, having been reared in ‘the 
competitive spirit, I do precisely the 
same thing myself on returning from 
Europe each summer. Possibly you 
have acted in much that way, possibly 
you also have felt that peculiar thrill 
on returning to scenes you were so 

“happy to desert but a few months 
previously. This was the effect of the 
competitive spirit. In the following 
pages I propose to observe the conse- 
quences of the competitive spirit, of 
the ‘play hard’ idea, in our social and 
business life, in our athletics, both in 
those sports which are recreational and 
informal and in those organized specta- 
cles which we attend as spectators 
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every year. And I shall ask this ques- 
tion: Is the competitive spirit worth 
while? _ 

“ar 

Such a question at first seems absurd. 
Is-the competitive spirit worth while? 
Of course it is. Without the competitive 
spirit we should to-day be a small and 
second-rate nation; in industrial life as 
well as in athletics it has been a factor 
— and no mean factor, either — in our 
development to our position as a world 
power. To individuals and to nations, 
to sportsmen and to business men, the 
competitive spirit is necessary for 
success. Yes, of course. I agree. But 
before looking at the competitive 
spirit in its larger aspects it might be 
interesting to see how it often works 
out in practice among human beings. 

-It was a beautiful morning in Octo- 
‘ber; ideal for golf. Air crisp and cool, 
little wind, turf just right. From the 
first tee you could see the blue waters of 
‘Long Island Sound sparkling in the 
brilliant sunshine. We were four evenly 
matched players, all eager and ex- 
hilarated in pleasurable anticipation of 
several hours’ keen sport that lay 
ahead. But the entire morning was 
ruined by Jones, my partner. 

Curious fellow, this Jones. Plays a 
useful game of golf, but you cannot 
depend upon him. Had he been paying 
attention to business, we should have 
had a first-rate match, and he and I 
would have given those two a beating. 
As it was, the miserable chap would not 
concentrate upon the game. For in- 
stance, when we -reached ‘the third 
green he stopped to admire the view of 
the Sound, and in consequence missed 
an easy eight-inch putt which would 
have given us the hole. He was in- 
attentive and careless in his drives 
and messed them up. consistently. 


"Worst of all was his obnoxious good 


humor. He:appeared to be enjoying 
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himself and to imsist on enjoying 


himself merely because it was a beauti- ° 


ful morning in fall and he was in the 
open air. Ridiculous! He did not have 
his heart in his shots or his mind on the 
game in the least; he. did not attempt 
to take the play carefully. This was 
.really most annoying; it completely 
upset the rest of us and ruined our golf 
for the round. I was particularly an- 
noyed because, had he really tried, we 
could have beaten those two fellows. 
Not.that victory is eveything: no, of 
course not, but then ... 

Obviously, we three wd later, 
Jones had let us down badly. He had 
” spoiled. the morning’s sport. Never 
again would we ask him to play a four- 
some. In fact, we were all rather fed 
up on him and thoroughly disliked the 
man. It was not until some time later, 
in a cooler moment, that, in thinking 
it over, disturbing thoughts flickered 
through my mind. I began to wonder 
whether Jones really was as unsports- 
manlike as he appeared to be. The 
more one considered it from every 
-angle,. the more one looked at the 
affair logically, the less did our attitude 
seem correct and the more sensible did 
Jones appear. 

But one should play hard.’ One 
should give one’s best. Whatever is 
worth doing is worth doing well. One 
should always, in sport, try as hard as 
one possibly can. Let’s see if we can’t 
break a hundred this morning. Then 
we will attempt to break ninety next 
week, and eighty next month. Why? 
Because it seems eminently desirable 
to do so, because trying’ hard and 
breaking records is part of our sporting 
credo. Because unfortunately we have 
been brought up that way, and be- 
cause,. sheep. that we are, we have 
never asked ourselves the ultimate 
value of the thing, we have never 
thought the problem through to the 
end. Never have we asked ourselves 
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that embarrassing question: ` Why? 
Why? What difference does it all 
make in the cosmic scheme of things? 
A game is:a game— nothing more. 
Despite the slogans and. the preaching 
of the athletic Babbittry, notwith- 
standing the clichés of those who extol 
the character-building values of sport, 
a game is a game. It is difficult for us 
to-appreciate this. That merely goes to 
show the mental state into which we 
have worked ourselves ene? ath- 
letics in this country. 

Granted that one should take one’s 
life work with an amount of serious- 
ness, put into it the best one has, what 
does that leave for. relaxation and 
recreation? We should take our work 
seriously, yes, but why should we take 
our games and sports seriously? If Jones 
wishes to enjoy the open air, the color 
of the changing leaves on the trees, the 
feel of that springy turf under his feet, 
if he desires to appreciate the kindly 
fruits of the earth, why should he be 
asked to concentrate upon every putt 
as though a failure to sink it meant 
that the United States would aban- 


‘don the gold standard? Why should 


he -be forced to treat a- game as 
a task? Because .. . well, because 
what? Simply because we have all 
been brought up in this belief and it is 
difficult to divest ourselves of it. 

But that morning, you may suggest, 
there was. far more than just an indi- 
vidual game at stake. It was team 
against team. Jones was not merely 
playing for himself. He was playing for 
his side; he had a responsibility to his 


team; he had no right to do.as he 


pleased. There were others to consider. 
One should give one’s best in sport for 
the sake of the other man or men; one 
should play hard for the team. Why? 
Because otherwise one would let the 
team down. Alas, few of us have the 


moral courage to reply-to this argu- 


ment, ‘What of it? 
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‘Americans,’ Lord Knebworth once 
remarked, ‘are a race of sporting ath- 
letes gone mad on success. The English 
are a race of unsuccessful athletés gone 
mad on sportsmanship.’ ` 
” Several years ago I happened’ to be 
playing in the finals of a deck: tennis 
tournament, on a liner at sea, against a 
young Englishman. More adept than 
myself, he led two sets to love until I 
discovered that many of his fast 
services were sailing out, and, by 
allowing them to fly past instead of 
trying vainly to catch them, I finally. 
managed to win. Yet all through the 
five sets it was noticeable that he kept 
taking many of my services which also 
would have been out. Afterward I 
mentioned this. 

“Yes, he replied, ‘but if you don’t 

take them you don’t get much play.’ 
‘ What he wanted, you see, was a 
game, sport, exercise. What I wanted 
was victory. We each obtained the 
thing we sought; but naturally I was 
somewhat ashamed of myself as we sat 
together over a whiskey and soda in 
the smoking room. I needn’t have 
been. It was my education ‘and ‘train- 
ing that were at fault, that had en- 
gendered the attitude which treats a 
game as something which one should go 
in to win. To play fair, but to play 
hard; to give one’s best, and if possible 
to win. 

‘The football grind is killing the 
‘sport,’ said Mr, William W. Roper. of 
Princeton, a gentleman who ought to 
know what he is talking about. ‘If this 
drudgery is not eliminated in the next 
five years the players will step aside 

. the game will be stopped from the 
inside and not from the outside if these 
conditions remain.’ 

This remark is as significant as if a 
private in the German army had 
snubbed Field Marshal von Hinden- 
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burg during the war. There is a thought 
in it for the football coaches of the 
nation. Will they take it to heart? 
Not likely. ‘Play hard’ is their god. 
Obviously it must be, for the competi- 
tive spirit is the thing which brings 
victory, and victory in sport is the 
token of success in the United States. 
Said the Baltimore Sun, speaking edi- 
torially last year of. the Notre Dame 
football eleven: ‘The names of its backs 
are known everywhere; its scores are as 
familiar (and more) than stock quota- 
tions; and the anecdotes about its 
coach multiply as once they did around 
the life and deeds of soldiers and 
pioneers and explorers. It is readily 
understandable. There is success, and 
success we are bound to admire.’ The 
italics are not those of the Baltimore 
Sun. . 

Of course. Victory! There you have 
success in the United States — pro- 
duced by the competitive spirit, by the 
‘play hard’ idea translated into action 
upon the gridiron. But observe that it 
is this same competitive spirit which 
has made the tremendous mental as 
well as physical strain of all modern 
athletics, such sports as intercollegiate 
football, Davis Cup tennis, interna- 
tional golf championships, and the 
like. These contests are not amusing 
for the participants; they are not fun; 
they are work— work of the most 
nerve-racking nature, made’so by the 
competitive spirit. 

The keynote to competition is con- 
centration. One does n’t need to be a 
golf champion or an All-American end 
to appreciate this. All of us, from the 
veriest dub to the captain of the Notre 
Dame eleven, are perfectly aware of it. 
And concentration necessarily excludes 
everything else, pushes everything into 
second place in our minds; good 
sportsmanship, good fun, enjoyment, 
all this disappears as we are seized and 
gripped by the competitive spirit. . . 
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‘Competitive experience,’ says Mr. 
Gene Tunney, ‘teaches the victor to bé 
modest and the loser to be generous.’ 
Rubbish! It does nothing of the sort. 
On the contrary, it is competitive 
experience and the competitive spirit 
which bring forth clashes in interna- 
tional sport such as the recent Gar 
Wood episode at Detroit. Dismayed, 
in tears that his shabby trick was 
broadcast to the ‘world and that he 
was so universally condemned, Mr. 
Wood cried: ‘I am a sportsman!’ 
This is true. I for one believe him 
implicitly. When a man does a thing of 
this kind he does it not because he is 
dishonest but because he wants ex- 
cessively to win. Only under the stress 
of playing hard, only when the will for 
victory, the competitive spirit, urges 
him on, would he do the sort of trick 
that he would never consider in a 
normal moment. 

I remember once in an important 
Davis Cup match how a really great 
competitive player, a gentleman and a 
sportsman who was blessed — cursed, 
if you like— with the competitive 
spirit to an intense degree, found him- 
self in danger of losing a critical contest 
to a younger and -better adversary on 
the next afternoon. Secretly he ar- 
ranged for the court on which the 
match was to be played to be deluged 
for two hours that evening, two hours 
early the next morning, and an hour 
just before the two men were to appear. 
At his request also the balls were put 
in a refrigerator overnight. All this 
done to slow down the play and give 
the man an opportunity to win— 
which he took, successfully. 

Competitive experience teaches mod- 
esty and generosity? Yes, certainly; ex- 
actly as war teaches chivalry, thought- 
fulness, and kindliness. Indeed, as 
most sport is conducted at present, it is 
often little better than a minor-league 
war. 
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‘The game that is n’t worth winning 
isn’t worth playing,’ said a leading 
collegiate athletic authority recently in 
a speech. This is a happy instanceof 
the muddled thinking which we often 
accept without asking that impertinent 
question: Why? The insertion of the 
word ‘game’ in that sentence makes it a 
contradiction in terms. A game is a 
game, nothing more; it carries with it 
— or should carry with it — no more 
obligation for victory than an aviator 
has to risk his life when. he rises 
into the air. The mere fact that many 
of us resent the attitude of a player who 
refuses to push himself to the physical 
limit in order to win a game, that we 
are upset when someone with balance 
treats sport as sport, simply shows how 
far most of us have been lost in the 
clutches of the competitive spirit and 
how little real cerebration we have done 
regarding the true purposes of ath- 
letics. 

But the sporting dliché i is ever with 
us. It started a century ago when the 
Duke of ‘Wellington, quite forgétting 
that a Frenchman named Napoleon 
staged a useful imitation of an army 
with men who had never known the 
benefit of cricket and rugger, re- 
marked that Waterloo was won upon 
the playing fields of Eton. Whenever 
you hear ponderous statements about 
the moral values of football, when 
someone descants upon self-control and 
chivalry through sport,-when you hear 
it said that sport is useful for the 
building of character — laugh. When 
someone suggests that whatever. is 
worth doing is worth doing well, and 
that therefore we should. always play 
our best and try as hard as we can to 
win, ask that perplexing question: 
Why? Why indeed? It is not, never 
was, and never will be the purpose of 
athletics to teach the moral values of 
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life. That is the task of religion — even 
iù a pagan country such as the United 
States. Ha phe, dich Dees. 

‘As a nation we could well afford to 
forget all the parrot .cries about the 
character-building qualities of sport 
and learn to play — to enjoy ourselves 
in games in the open air without any 
thought of winning, as if winning were 
merely a side issue and not the be-all 
and end-all of sport which it is to-day. 
‘The curse of intercollegiate athletics,’ 
said Professor Theodore Linn of the 
University of Chicago, ‘is the will to 
win? And the head of a great Eastern 
preparatory school, writing to me, re- 
cently remarked: ‘The boys come 
down from their preparatory schools 
with:a good deal of. chivalry in them, 
and are prepared to respond to appeals 
of fair play and for putting college 
games on the highest plane. In too 
many instances they are met by hard- 
ened veterans who tell them to cut out 
their Sunday School ideas and to get 
hold of the fact that “We Want to 
Win.” > 

Intercollegiate athletics and interna- 
tional sport, with the huge superstruc- 
tures they have built up and the vast 
stims of money they involve, can never 
be freed from. the intense desire for 
victory. Even the able men who often 
direct them are lost in the tremendous 
clamor for a winning eleven or a vic- 
torious crew that arises on all sides 
after a continuous series of defeats. 
` Possibly victory has its place in the 
scheme of such things, perhaps it 
really is important for a college or a 
nation to be victorious, and perhaps 
victory has some mystical value that 
many of us cannot perceive. But when 
four men go out for a morning of exer- 
cise early in the fall with the sunshine 
brilliant and the leaves aglow, surely 
then victory holds or should hold no 
place in the day. In our individual 
games and sports we:can ask ourselves 
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- whether the competitive spirit is quite 
as valuable as we have been led to 
believe; whether there is any vital 
reason to carry into our athletics that 
mental drive which spurs us on in 
business and life; whether weshould n’t 
get infinitely more recreation and 
possibly also even more ultimate satis- 
faction from the game if for once we 
did n’t attempt to break ninety or to 
beat the pair across the net, but just 
enjoyed the open air, the sunshine, the 
freedom from telephones, visitors, in- 
surance salesmen, and the other things 
that constitute our everyday life — if 
for once in a while we hit the ball with 
never a thought of. the final result. 

A wise and penetrating Englishman 
once made some true remarks about 
the relationship between sport and life. 
His name was W. H. Hudson, and he 
said: ‘I also asked if the old squire had 
ever tried to establish or suggested to 
them any kind of reunions to take 
place from time to time, or any enter- 
tainment or festival to get them to 
‘come pleasantly together, making a 
brightness in their lives — something 
which would not be football or cricket, 
nor any form of sport for a few of the 
men, all others being mere lookers-on 
and the women and children left out 
altogether; something which would be 
for and include everybody, from the 
oldest gray laborer no longer able to 
work to the toddling little ones, some- 
thing of their own invention, peculiar to 
Norton, which would be their pride, 
and make their village dearer to them? 
And the answer was still no, and no, 
and no.’ 
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Naturally the competitive spirit is 
responsible for the growth and develop- 
ment of the nation; this it was which 
sent men across an ocean to a wilder- 
ness inhabited by savages, enabled them 
to fight and seize part of the coast line 
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for their own, ‘and later sent ‘their. 
children exploring eagerly inland and 
their grandchildren farther inland until 
finally the continent had been crossed 
and conquered. All this was done 
thanks to the competitive spirit; the 
bold pioneers with the will to win left 
Europe, the timid ones stayed there, so 
that to-day we in this country have the 
competitive spirit in our blood — it is 
part of our subconscious selves. 

Now the descendants of those ad- 
venturers use the competitive spirit in 
other ways; we are'a nation to-day of 
record breakers. The: best golf and 
tennis champions, the best runners and 
jumpers, the best football teams and 
crews, are ours, produced by ‘the 
competitive spirit. In every walk of 
life-one sees the effects of the competi- 
tive spirit; thus we can boast of the 
most brainless movie stars, the sturdi- 
est flagpole sitters and marathon 
dancers, the tallest buildings, the long- 
est bridges, the biggest oranges, the 
hugest deficits, the greatest’ munici- 
pal scandals, the worst crooks in the 
universe. Yes, even Mr. Al Capone is 
nothing more than a living tribute to 
the competitive spirit in the United: 
States to-day. ; 

“Get away from the competitive spirit 
in this country you cannot. It is to be 
seen and its effects to be observed on 
every hand. To-day it has made us a 
nation of super-salesmen. Can this be 
one reason why we are so cordially 
disliked everywhere abroad? Possibly; 
at any rate it is amusing to observe the 
effects of the competitive spirit in 
American business. True that competi- 
tion is the life of trade, quite true that 
- without competition we should never 
have reached the unheard-of degree of 
prosperity which the nation now en- 
`- joys. But let us be specific, or rather 
let me be specific, and see how it works 
out in a particular instance. 

A steamship company running a line 
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to Bermuda and the West Indies suffers 
a falling off in profits. Its boats are 
half full. Officials go to a nation-wide 
corporation that sells -electric refriger- 
ators and ask’an embarrassing question 
of the general sales manager: “What are 
you doing to stimulate sales?’ The poor 
man, who is behind on his yearly quota, 
looks: out the window and does not 
reply. Instantly a déal is made. For a 
cheap ‘raté the steamship company 
sells the sales manager fifty round-trip 
tickets -to Bermudd.' The latter ‘at 
once starts a drive. The salesmen 
in the fifty districts where the còr- 
poration sells refrigerators all over 
the country are to have a contest, and 
the man in each district who sells the 
most units in one month is to have two 
weeks in Bermuda free, all expenses 
paid by the company. 

Three days later the local salesman 
appears at my door, and, getting inside 
because of my weak nature, delivers 
his speech about the merits of ‘the 
XYZ Refrigerator. Incidentally he | 


carelessly lets drop the fact that if he 


sells four more units he will have two 
weeks in Bermuda.at ‘the expense of 
his company. I do not want an electric 
refrigerator, I do not’ care whether he 
ever goes to Bermuda or a place even 
warmer; I explain that I am trying to 
write an article for the Atlantic Monthly 
and will he, please go away.” He sits 
still and continues talking about safety 
points, food containers, winter refrigér- 
ation, and the multi-temperature fea- 
tures of the XYZ machine — none of 
which I can understand in the least. 
Finally, in desperation, I sign ‘ the 
papers. Another triumph for the corn- 
petitive spirit. 

Ten minutes afterward a sedi 
salesman comes to the door to inform 
me that he represents a new gas re- 
frigerator. I explain, not without 
pleasure, that he is ten minutes too 
late. Very good, he says, unfolding 
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PLAY HARD! 


some literature; he would like to inter- 
est me in a new oil burner which can — 
but I interrupt. I was interested 
(somewhat against my will) in an oil 
burner last winter. Has he, I ask, a 
secondhand tire to’ fit a 1928 Ford? 
Such is the nature. of the genus sales- 
man, and such is the competitive spirit, 
that my feeble attempt at irony goes 
unheeded and in his eye can be seen a 
reflective look as he endeavors. to 
think quickly where he can get hold of 
a secondhand Ford tire and consum- 
mate that sale! 3 

Ah yes, you will say, but this sort of 
thing is necessary. Without the. com- 
petitive spirit, business would die, the 
race would disintegrate. No danger, 
because as a people we shall never lack 
the competitive spirit. It is part of our 
make-up, it is in the air we breathe 
from earliest childhood; temperamen- 
tally we are a competitive nation. 
Rather are we. likely to suffer from an 
excess of the competitive spirit. Look 
around and you will notice that we are 
a country of men old and worn at 
forty, gray-haired, tired, exhausted, 
when we should be at our physical and 


mental best. Abroad there are.fewer. 


champions and record breakers, but 
there men work, enjoy life, and play 
until they are. fifty, sixty, seventy; 
abroad they take things more casually, 
the competitive spirit in lifé and sport 
is not forever urging them on and on 


at 
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and on until they are burned out. 
Here we have been brought up in the 
‘play hard’ idea, and as a consequence 
the land is filled with business men who 
work hard at their business and in their 
games, who take life terrifically hard 
and play in the same manner. Unfortu- 
nately they do not know. anything 
else and most of them are too old to 
learn. ; ý 

If keenness in business is what these 
men desire, they are defeating their 
own ends by carrying into athletics the 
same nervous-energy-consuming men- 
tal attitude that they use in their daily 
occupations. If they regarded games 
as a chance to renew themselves 
physically, they would not only extract 
real enjoyment from them, they would 
receive as well the natural and normal 
benefits of sport they now. fail to 
obtain. Instead of burning up capital, 
they would be storing it up, were 
athletics considered as recreation. If 
games were treated as games and. 


_ nothing more, they would be a means of 


restoring depleted. brain cells instead of 
further depleting them. Old lost values 
would be recaptured. 

The word ‘sport,’ as you know, 
comes from the word. ‘disport, which 
in turn derives from the Old French 
word desporter, to carry away, or, 
originally, to carry away from work. 
‘Sport’ — to carry away from work. 
Let’s try it sometime. 


IN THE WAY THEY SHOULD GO 


-BY BRADFORD K. DANIELS 


Tue barn was fearfully and wonder- 
fully made; for, with scant knowledge 
of carpentry, I had built it myself. 
And when a pair of barn swallows came 
that first May after its completion, 
they soon discovered its advantages 
over ordinary barns; not only did they 
find many an unexpected shoulder on 
which they could safely place a nest, 
but random braces and superfluous 
crossties enough to make a barn 
swallow’s paradise. 

How pleased I was`that May morn- 
ing when this pair of swallows came 
bustling in to inspect my handiwork, 
and pronounced it good by promptly 
starting a nest on a certain coign of 
vantage that I had forgotten to knock 
away from the peak of two rafters. 
Plenty to do is the true basis of all 
domestic felicity, human or otherwise, 
and the bubbling joy that possessed 
that feathered couple as they built 
their new home with no spying neigh- 
bors to gossip about their occasional 
demonstrations of affection was a daily 
Te Deum. 

The mud necessary for the nest the 
birds obtained from a puddle in front 
of the ‘oat sprouter,’ a device for 
germinating grain for poultry feed. 
I am not sure, but as I watched them 
I got the impression that Mrs. Swal- 
low (I came to know her by a broken 
tail feather) made more trips to the 
puddle than her spouse. 

The mud shell finished, the pair 
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proceeded to line it as swallow’s nest 
surely never was lined before; for all 
about the buildings the ground was 
strewn with feathers of white Leghorn 
hens, and with these they filled the 
nest to overflowing, first one and then 
another slipping inside and gently 
working its breast round and round, 
until the mud foundation was quite 
hidden under a thick fringe of down. 


II 


One morning as I stood under the 
nest, the brown-speckled halves of a 
tiny eggshell gyrated down before me, 
and soon the waiting stillness that 
had reigned for days in the barn loft 
gave place to joyous twitterings and 
the beat of eager wings bearing insects 
for the five gaping mouths that ‘ose 
Jack-in-the-box-like from the edge of 
the nest whenever a parent appeared. 
For days the two birds skimmed over 
the surrounding country with a thor- 
oughness that must have made serious 
inroads into the winged insect life of 
the neighborhood. With the first flush 
of dawn, the bird not covering the 
young left its perch (always near the 
nest) and soared high into the upper 
atmosphere, to which insects evidently 
were attracted by light from the not 
yet risen sun. As the light increased, it 
hunted nearer and nearer the ground, 
until by sunup it was skimming over 
the tops of the trees. At sundown the 
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procedure was reversed, the bird rising 
higher and higher as the sun subsided 
below the horizon, sometimes returning 
to the barn barely in time to find its 
way to the nest through the thickening 
dusk. 

As soon as the young were sufficiently 
feathered to need no protection during 
the day, both parents entered upon the 

strenuous and ever-growing business of 

feeding them. Occasionally I took 
refuge'in the barn from a shower; but 
never, I soon discovered, did the swal- 
lows. Rain or shine, an insect was 
droppéd with machine-like regularity 
into a gaping red gullet, the feeding 
progressing, as nearly as I could deter- 
mine, from the right to the left of the 
nest with thorough impartiality. Oc- 
casionally, though, the second bird 
from the left, a husky youngster whose 
mouth was a little larger and whose 
head rose a little higher than the 
others, received an extra titbit. 

The motion of the birds through the 
rain was fascinating to watch. They 
did not proceed as usual, with the 
rolling curves swift as sword thrusts 
which every bird lover associates with 
their flight, but zigzagged with a 
rapidity that the eye could scarcely 
follow, or tilted the body on edge until 
the wings were ‘perpendicular to the 
earth. On one occasion when the rain- 
drops were scattered and unusually 
large, the attempt of a bird to slip 
through between them as it left the 
shelter of the barn was unmistakable. 

The first load of hay brought along 
with it trouble for the swallows. It 
‘was stowed directly under the nest, 
and the bustling and confusion kept 
the parent birds darting in and out in 
alarm for the safety of their brood. As 
load after load was brought in and. 
the mow rose higher, all entrances to the 
loft were gradually closed except the 
narrow passage through which the hay 
was being forked.. For a time the two 


birds flew back and forth the length of 
the loft in great distress, twittering con- 
tinuously in a sharp, high key painful to 
the ears, and occasionally clinging to. 
the roof with their rapier-like tails 
outspread, eyeing my every movement 
(I was working on the mow) with 
almost human suspicion. 

At length the young ones,. missing 
the continuous supply of ‘insects that 
dropped into their mouths like manna 
from heaven, began to clamor and 
stretch their necks over the side of the 
nest. As in most domestic crises, it 
was mother who solved the problem. 
In sheer desperation, she of the broken 
tail feather darted down the narrow 
passage up which the hay was being 
shoved by the man on the load, and in 
a short time returned to her hungry 
brood with a fly. When she again de- 
parted her mate followed, and soon the 
pair were passing in and out without 
fear, sometimes ascending the passage 
along with a forkful of hay. 

As the haymow rose higher I saw 
the birds from above as they came 
and went. It was a novel and unfor- 
gettable experience — such, possibly, 
as an aviator has when he looks down 
for the first time on a spot of earth he 
has viewed all his life from the ground. 
They would hover with outstretched 
wings just below my eyes, and the 
exquisite beauty of outline and color 
revealed to me was one of those ex- 
periences which we put on the credit 
side of life and draw upon for spiritual 
sustenance when it becomes hard to 
justify the ways of God to man. 


tL 


Day after day the five mouths grew 
larger and the five bodies projected 
farther over the rim of the nest, until 
the home was so overcrowded that 
pushing and quarreling began. For 


` some days the parents endured the 
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bickering, fetching in insects with ever=- 


increasing frequency. Then began” a 
series of happenings in the. swallow: 


family that. were"to me: the most rè; ` 


_markable of anything I have ever 
witnessed in the feathered: world. 


“in a: ‘truly: alarming fashion, 3 
* fully intended to, knock them 
“perch: But‘at the Jast split second she 
- would’ shoot. ‘upward; “barely: “thissi 
>; their. cowering little’ bodies, a 
banking of her wings at this juncture 


The middle. of ` one ‘forenoon "She 


mother arrived with a long-legged: ‘and | 


wriggling orange-colored fly. “At, her 
approach, there was the usual ‘rough: 
house,’ the expectant craning of necks; 


but the ‘parent, instead of depositing : 


the fly in one of the cavernous mouths, 
suddenly banked her wings and held it 
within an inch of the big fellow second 


from the left. As he reached for it she. 
‘retreated, and he shrank back into the* 


nest in evident alarm. But hunger 
made-him bold, and on the second at- 
tempt to get it, when shie had prudently 
shut off his view’ of the, emptiness 
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and then’ swoop dow upon her brood” 
as if she 






_ Father Swallow joined ‘in ‘the strange ~ 
“performance; : ‘and: between" the. two. ‘of 


them’ they kept: the. young birds: in a, $ 
‘state of perpétual. panic... 


The ‘attacks, I noticed, eye came- ` 


a little to ‘the left” of the five; edging: ` 


them ‘nearer and nearer ‘to’thé end. of 


the board. Then: the.’ ‘two’ bore’ down 
together with‘ a_ vicious: snapping. of 


| bills‘and-a hissing sound very'differént ` 
from ithe usual pleasant twitter. This | 


below with her body, he leaned too far ~ 


out for the tempting morsel and 
toppled over the side. 


feet of the now greatly shrunken mow, 
when he spread his. wings and flew 
drunkenly up to a board projecting. 
from a rafter. Here he readjusted his 


wings with numerous little hitches, ` 


He dropped ` 
like a stone until he was within a few 


looked about in a dazed way, and then ” 


settled down with an air of ‘See 
what I did!’ comical’to behold. By 
noon, after much tempting with orange- 
colored flies, the mother bird’ had her 
five young sitting side by side on the 
board. Here she fed them again as 
usual, although they jostled each other, 
shamelessly whenever a fly was brought. 

Some days passed, but the youngsters 
never, left their perch, although there 
was a deal of wing testing, accom- 


plished by thrusting their wings jerkily | 


high over their backs. Then one 
morning I heard a humming that 
brought me into the barn with a rush. 
The unusual sound, I soon discovered, 
came from the mother’s wings.’ She 
would fly to the end of the barn loft, 


tiime the entire brood sidled over-so far 


‘that the big fellow on the end was forced - 


off thé perch into. space, soon to -be 
followed by the others as the assaults, 
now directed anywhere along the line,” 
increased i in frequency and fury. -The . 


‘five young ones circléd tipsily about the: 


loft for a little, and then were ekilflly © 


shepherded | by . the ‘parents into the’ Ae 


open air. 


- Soon the seven of ‘them were- AEEA 


ing over the barn, the old ones catching 


-flies, the youngsters imitatirig them - 


with headlong and tmcertain rushes. - 
At the end of ten minutes or so they all 
returned to the top.of the barn, sitting 
in a decorous row along the ridge. - 
Here the young ones had their first 
sun ‘bath, luxuriously stretching ‘a 
wing or extending a tiny foot as the 
parents set them an example. 


_ IV 


- From day to day the flights of. the . 
swallow family grew longer, although’ 
the young birds, occasionally unac- 
companied by their parents, always- 


‘returned to the roof of the barn to rest. . 


Then one morning I found the seven of 


‘produced ` the. unusual -sound. Then: Bo 


> 


r 


‘them down in the straw-littered yard i in 


7 front of the barn. The mother walked 
leisurely up-to a straw, took it daintily- 
in her mouth, and, flying a few feet into- 
the air, dropped it. The bright-eyed.:- 
-My interpretation of them may be in 
error, but I.do not think so. When the 


youngsters ‘followed her every move- 


-ment' with a slow turning of the head; 

and when she had repeated. thé per-’ 
formance several times one of them: 

` tried to imitate her.’ He ‘had raised a 


straw as high, as the top, of ‘the fence, 
when it slipped from his bill; but the 


watchful mother darted toward. it, and,‘ 
seizing it beforé it, reached. the gròund, . 
f catried it some ten feet into? the air- 
` before, with a slight turn of the head, 


she let it fall. As‘iticircled downward 


another youngster caught it,:and soon ` 
‘ the whole family was taking part in the | 


merry game. 

But the -youngsters at length grew 
tired of playing with straws, and there 
was “only one response to`a spirited 


_ maternal example. One of the brood 


that had been most enthusiasti¢ a 
little while before picked ` up a bright 


‘yellow wheat: straw, but, instead of 


rising into the åir with it, turned his 


` head. listlessly-and deposited it on his 
` shimmering steel-blue back. Then the 


mother showed.real tact and resource- 
fulness. With a rolling motion de- 
lightful to look upon, she approached 
a downy feather from the breast of a 
white Leghorn hen, picked it up with a 
grace that made the beholder catch his 
breath, ‘and, rising as high as the eaves 
of the barn, dropped it. The young 


"birds followed each motion with bright, 


unwinking eyes, until one of them 
darted after the feather, which was now 
oscillating slowly downward, and bore 
it triumphantly aloft. With a jaunty 
air he dropped it as the parent had 
done, and soon a game of ‘Feather, 
feather, who’s got the feather?’ was in 
full swing. Clearly the youngsters were 
having théir first lesson in the art of 
gathering material for nest building. 
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Now comes the part of this narrative 


« that I hesitate to set down. Of the 


facts, there is not ‘the slightest doubt. 


youngsters tired of playing with feath- 


ers, as they had tired of playing with 


straws,, the two old. birds flew up to the 


‘fence, and, sitting close beside each 
_ other, went through all the endearing 


motions preliminary to mating, the 
young ones looking gravely on. Again 
and” again the parents flew to the 
ground and back to the fence, each 


- time repeating their demonstrations of 


affection. Then two young birds flew 


up beside them and proceeded to 


go through the same demonstrations. 


.After a little a second couple joined 


them, and there sat three’ pairs of 
loving swallows in a row. The odd one, 
the smallest of the brood, flew up also, 


“but, sat soberly by itself — a spinster, 


perhaps, not from choice but from 
necessity. 

‘Two pertinent questions arise kere 
Was this permanent mating, or just a 
lesson in courtship? Only banding and 
the fortunate return of the young to 
the nesting place of the ne could 
determine this. 

Also, was the odd bird a mere chance 
happening, — the result of superfluous 
energy on the part of the parents, — or 
was it a provision for the average 
mortality that attends the raising. of a 


` brood of swallows, leaving two couples 


after death had taken its usual toll? 
Many other birds lay an even number 
of eggs. Are their chances of survival 
greater than those of barn swallows, 


thus relieving nature of this safeguard 


against extinction? 

If this were permanent mating, the 
sex of the young would have to be 
predetermined. In the case of hens, I 
know from long experience that a 
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hatch of a thousand chicks will always 
give very close to five hundred of each 
sex — clearly an argument in favor of 
the assumption that the young swal- 
lows were permanently mated. 

On the other hand, if this were not 
permanent mating, the odd bird might 
find a partner in another brood similar- 
circumstanced, thus providing against 
too close inbreeding. But where, and 
under what circumstances, would there 
be an opportunity for this selection? 
While massed on the roof of barns, or 
perched by thousands on telegraph 
wires, I have never seen the slightest 
indication of pairing off. Do the birds 
find an opportunity . for selecting a 
mate during their winter sojourn in the 
South? Or is my conjecture that the 
mating I saw on the fence that morning 
was permanent the answer to the 
question? 

In a few days swallows adierei i in 
such numbers that, when they settled 
down to rest, the roof of the barn was 
dark with them. Then they departed 
for the many telegraph wires that 
follow the trunk railways in the adja- 
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. twittering in the loft, and, goin 


‘week I put up a ladder and counte 


-moon. Ah, Father Time! 


‘few days later, when five swallows ` 










cent Puyallup ao “hot 
the barn was silent.. Then ong 
while I was milking I heard a¥ 


found the two old swallows b 
lining their nest. Clearly they% 
renewed their Youth, gone off o 
honeymoon, qand- were now ready ` te. 
start a second;famiily. At the end of” 





the eggs. ‘There were three— not five, Ñ; - 
as marked the result of the first honey- \ 


I was passing the barn one morning a 


darted into. the loft, and with a joyous 
swoop made.for the old familiar nest. 


* But at its edge they paused, abruptly 


banking their wings. For they were 
met by a perfect*fury of a mother, who 
sprang from the nest and drove them 
out of thè barn. ` 

She had brouglit them up in the 
way they. should Zo, — line upon line, 
precept upon precept, so to speak, 
—and after that thorough prepara- 
tion for the fight ‘of life they must 
shift for themselves. 


SPRING MORNING 


. BY FRANCIS VIVIAN DRAKE 


Tue persistent shaking of his shoulder 
defeated. him. He’ opened an eye and 
peered. There was a ane! of gray 
daylight. 

‘N early five’ o o'clock sir. 
patrol, sir.’ = 

He cursed. The : nian let go his 
shoulder and stealthily retired. 

He put his feet out and sat on the 
edge of the canvas bed, holding his 
head. He felt extremely low. He 
gazed bleakly at the calendar from 
home, henge on the wall. April 
1917 . 

For a . few hours ihe previous night 
he had obtained a little relaxation, but 
it had taken a -Hot of liquor. He 
was .toughened to it. His head was 
clear, but his mouth was indescrib- 
able. 

He felt the damp cold. He pulled on 
clothes over his pyjamas; he hunted for 
things and made some noise. There 
was a stir in the beds occupied by the 
other two Flight Commanders, and a 
muffled protest was heard. He was too 
bitter to reply. He finished off with a 
long woolen muffler wrapped round and 
round his body, pulled on his heavy 
leather flying coat,.and strapped it 
tightly. He stalked down the bare 
wooden stairs of the little chateau and 
walked up to the airdrome. 

The morning air was cold on his fore- 
head. It pulled him together. The 
familiar habit of responsibility- braced 
him; by the time he reached the canvas 
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hangars he felt and looked sourly 
competent. Six machines were drawn 
up in a military line. The six propellers 
were turning over slowly. The mechan- 
ics and riggers had been up half an hour 
earlier, and the big engines had been 
started ten minutes before. The ar- 
rangements all went like clockwork — 
on the ground. 

He looked up into the gray. The men 
had consolations; while he was climb- 
ing up into the cold sky they would be 
getting their breakfast. At this hour 
there was not even a cup of coffee for 
the*pilots, and he fumed at the injustice 
of it! There was never any coffee before 
eight o’clock. He had protested, they 
had all protested. There was still no 
coffee. 

The pilots were-in:their cockpits or 
standing by their engines. He paused 
behind each machine and listened. The 
wicked-looking little gray and brown 
pursuit airplanes quivered slightly with 
the vibration. When he came to the 
third machine his indignation about 
the coffee increased. Number Three 
was the new man’s. He had gone to 
bed pretty early. Probably he had n’t 
slept too well, for this was his first 
show. The Commander listened to the 


engine with particular care and eyed. 


the pilot narrowly. He was a good- 
looking kid. 

‘You stick to the formation like 
glue.’ 


“Yes, sir!’ 


hs 
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The greatest risk of losing the bey 
was during the first few shows. The 
Commander was going to keep a close 
eye‘on him and so. was everyone else; 
he didn’t have to tell them. He 
nodded and went on. The boy looked 
pleased that his machine had passed 
inspection. The Commander had gone 
over it with a fine-tooth comb the 
previous evening, but the boy did n’t 
know that. 

Each machine had a different number 
and some individual mascot put on by 
its pilot for luck. For example, the 
right interplane strut of Number Four 
was wrapped around with a fragment 
of a pair of ladies’ corsets. . . . 

The Flight Sergeant saluted and re- 
ported that all was well, while the 
Commander insinuated himself into his 
little cockpit. He buckled the broad 
belt and opened the engine up. As he 
did so he pulled the control stick back 
against his stomach to hold the tail 
down. 

He looked at his wrist watch — 
five minutes yet. He watched the 
various dials. He settled his flying càp 
and mask comfortably on his head and 
saw that the goggles were ‘clear and 
clean. He gave the engine full throttle. 
The roar drowned out the world. The 
airplane trembled and thrummed; the 
wheels pressed against the wooden 
chocks. He got full r.p.m.;-he held it 
there for a minute and turned the 
throttle back. He. looked down the 
line. One by one they throttled 
back and waited for him. He mone 
at his watch again. 


II 


Time! He raised his hand above his 
head. One by one they all did the 
same as a signal that they were ready. 
He waved. The mechanic pulled away 
the chocks in front of the wheels. He 
taxied out into the clear, turned, 
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opened up. A short rush and he was 
climbing steeply. He turned on the 
climb until he was headed east. 
Around three thousand feet the light 
grayed as he passed through the clouds.. 
Then he saw a great sea of ragged 
cloud tops and streamers, all motion- 


‘less. It was about ten miles to the - 


Lines. 

He throttled back to let the others 
catch up and get into formation. 
Slowly they closed in and formed into 
their allotted positions behind him. 
They passed seven thousand feet. He 
intended to cross the Lines at about 
twelve thousand. 

Now the cold began to get him. He 
had n’t much to think about and ‘sat 
glumly in his seat. The sun was still 
low on the eastern horizon. To the 
south and below him he saw a large 
congregation of airplanes wheeling ina 
great circle, a bombing raid getting — 


‘into formation over the rendezvous, 


while the escorting pursuit squadrons 
took up their places above. Ahead he © 
saw an occasional speckle of tiny black 
puff balls — the anti-aircraft batteries 
were awake on the other side of the 
Lines. He felt the cold most in his 
arms between the elbow and shoulder, 
but was chilled all over. 

Ten thousand; he looked back. His 
men were close behind him in V forma- 
tion.: There was no suggestion of any 
motion except in the shimmering circles ` 
of the propellers. Sometimes the ma- 
chines altered height a little in respect 
to one another, slowly, as though they 
were being pulled up and down on in- 
visible strings. There was no sensation — 
of speed, but the air-speed indicator 
read one hundred and ten. He glanced 
over the side and picked up landmarks 
through the haze and broken clouds. 
He tightened up and looked. at his oil 
pressure, r.p.m., gas: pressure, height; 
they were about twelve thousand. He 
leveled off. ` 
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" east, west; down, up, and especially 


In the spade grip on top of the con- 
trol stick was a little push lever, and a 
flexible cable ran from it toward the 
nose. It was the gun control. On either 
side of the top of the fuselage was 
a machine gun pointing ahead through 
the propeller. The propeller caused 
pulsations in the neat hydraulic ar- 
rangement which interrupted the firing 
of each gun as the propeller blade 
passed the muzzle. The streams of 
bullets converged a short distance in 
front. Aim was by aiming the whole 
airplane, and the back of every bullet 
was hollowed out and filled with in- 
tensely inflammable substance. 

As he: approached the Lines he 
tested the guns. His gloved thumb 
rested against the gun button; he 


pressed. There was a stutter from -` 


each gun and he felt the vibration of 
the recoils. He only fired a short burst. 
_A chorus of sizzling tap-tap-taps came 
to his ears as. the rest of them tested 
their guns. 
This was the signal for the formation 
to close up; from now on they might 
have to go into action at any time. His 
two wing men crept in closer until the 
tips of their wings were only a few feet 
from his tail surfaces.’ They were a 
trifle above him. A little higher yet 
came the next two, their planes nearly 
touching the wing men’s tails. ‘The 
second in command brought up the 
rear. .The new kid’s machine was the 
rear one on the right and he noted that 
‘his second in command was keeping 
close behind the boy. No one was going 
to be able to dive unexpectedly on the 
rear-of the formation while his second 
in command was there. Except for the 
new man, whom he had to teach, they 
all knew their-jobs. Now it was up to 
him. 


Int 


They crossed the Lines. He was 
keenly on the lookout — north, south, 
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toward the sun, for he could not see far 
in that direction. He began to be very 
busy. It was up to him not to miss 
anything. On this hazy morning he 
might sweep the sky carefully through 
his goggles and see nothing; less than a 
minute later several formations might 
be in sight. Coming head-on with 
aggregate speed of four miles a minute 
might bring them into combat in a few 
seconds, and from bitter experience he 
knew that it would be death for about 
half his formation if he let them in for a 
surprise attack. Unceasingly, with a 
mechanical system, he quartered the 
air with his eyes — to the left, above, 
below, and ahead; then a little left 
rudder so as to open up the blind area 
ahead of the engine cowling, and below, 
above, and ahead again, shading the 
sun with a gauntlet for long moments 
while he gave this direction particular 
scrutiny. Then a long curve half 
right, through which they all followed 
him as closely as ever. He searched the 
air behind them. Directly he had fin- 
ished one such cycle, he began another, 
after a glance at his instrument board 
and one at the ground. He sat in 
his seat, cold and bad-tempered, but 
alert. . 

The air directly in’ front of them 
filled with black shell bursts; they 
heard the venomous crackling of explod- 
ing shells, curiously muffled through 
the roar of their engines. They dashed 
through the dark smoke. The Flight 
Commander felt a sense of relief. The 
first burst from a battery was the most 
dangerous. Now he was warned that 
the guns were ranging’ on the forma- 
tion, and could dodge. He started to 
count. At the height at which the 
planes were flying it took about ten 
seconds for the shells to reach them, 
after the guns had been aimed and fired. 
Immediately after the first burst the 
enemy would fire again, into the path 
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ahead and with a correction of the first +: 
error. When he had counted up to 
eight he swung the formation suddenly 
to the right. Two seconds later there 
was a cloud of shell bursts where the 
formation would have been had he not 
turned. ' He counted again. He banked 
his machine slightly, without any 
rudder, and sideslipped while still 
pointing on his new course. The others 
followed instantly. He lost height 
through the sideslip; this would be 
dificult to detect from the ground. 

The next burst was above them and 
to the left. From the number of shells 
he knew that several batteries at differ- 
ent points- were firing, triangulating 
one another’s aim. This time he kept 
straight on, but throttled down. It 
was a lightning game of chess, striving: 

. to anticipate the others move. He’ 
was betting on their expecting him to 
turn, so he did n’t. 

*. . . Seven— eight—nine—’ 

Right and left of the formation the 
air burst into familiar black smoke. 
The enemy had aimed for a turn. 

He had them beaten — so far. He 
opened up full throttle and started to 
count again. He kept straight ahead, 
climbing hard. He glanced around for 
the first time and saw with satisfaction 
that the whole formation was close 
together. The next salvo from the 
batteries: was below and far behind. 
So much for that! More salvos. He 
kept up the counting and dodging, but 
in the crowded action of a patrol 
flight the situation had definitely 
moved over into second place in his 
mind. He was moving on to the next 
incident. Left, right, behind, he re- 
sumed his search even more carefully. 
His sense of. having everything under 
control had been momentarily dis- 
turbed by the anti-aircraft business. 
Within a minute everything was calm 
again. The formation swept eastward 
over the enemy territory. 
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He reached in his pocket and fumbled 
for a bar of chocolate. His fingers were 
clumsy. He peeled off the silver paper 
without looking, his eyes searching the 
thin air. He munched the nuts in the 
chocolate, wondering how the new man 
had been affected by his first fire. 

‘Lucky for him it. wasn’t worse 
. . . long way to fall... in flames,. 
maybe. ... Bet he was scared... . 
Oh, well, who would n’t be?’ 

Suddenly he stiffened. He craned. 
his masked head forward.. A little 
gathering of midges had appeared; 
ahead and to the left. Attack! ) 

One hand jerked the throttle wide 
open. The other pulled the control 
stick. He began to climb, with a slight 
turn toward the sun. He glanced 
hurriedly over his shoulder and noted 
that the rear machines had fallen be- 
hind a little; they had been caught by 
surprise. As he climbed, the Com- 
mandeér rocked his machine from side to 
side, a signal to his formation that he 
was preparing to attack.. Less than 
five seconds had passed since the 
enemy was sighted; the first manœuvre 
of the action was under way. 

His brain was working with ineredi-. 
ble intensity. He prayed that.they had 
not been seen. The two formations had 
been flying almost parallel courses in’ 
opposite directions. He was: turning 
slightly away from them. Two necessi- 
ties were clear — to gain height on the 
enemy and to get between them and the 
sun. Height, even a hundred feet, 
meant everything. Whoever was lower’ 
must perforce be on. the defensive. 
Whoever got started first — two sec-. 
onds, even one — seized the advantage. 

They were getting closer. Now he 
knew that they had sighted him, for 
their leader’s nose went up for height. 

‘Too late! Too late!’ He yelled -in 
exultation. He had them. 


poet 
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He was several’ hundred feet higher 
than they and he was definitely. up sun. 
They could not‘ outclimb his forma- 
tion: They could not- get around him. 
Vigilance was rewarded. He turned 
rapidly toward the enemy, then on to 
a course parallel to theirs..- He could 
afford to take his time. Unless their 
leader were insane, they ‘would not 


attempt to dive away. - In: this swift. 


work in the sky the one.thing that for 
single-seaters was utterly, irretrievably 
fatal was to turn tail and let pursuers 


empty their machine guns: into the- 


planes’ defenseless backs. 

They were close now. Against his 
advantage of height and sun, the enemy 
formation numbered nine. They were 
flying in a tight V formation, as careful 


as his own. He throttled back a. trifle- 


to let his rear men close up.. He was 
utterly cold. He felt neither anger nor 
excitement; his mind was racing at the 


greatest intensity of purpose. He was. 


too old a hand to rush in recklessly. 
He was out for every advantage that 
experience had taught: him. ” 

He looked around again and momen- 
tarily he felt a glow of pride. His two 
wing men were almost touching’ him, 
their wing tips close to his tail. Behind 
them were the next two— just as 
close, in their turn. He noted the new 
boy’s machine; his second in. command 
was fifty feet higher, at the rear. 

He snapped his head back to look 


at the enemy again. They had not. 


changed position. He held on‘ for a 
few more seconds. He could see the 
enemy leader looking up at him, 
watching every.. move. He throttled 
down a little, falling back toward the 
enemy’s ‘rear, and made a. quick turn 
toward them.: The shadow from -his 
formation flicked across s the others. 

Now! 

He rocked his wings once and threw 


the stick forward. Engine wide open, 
he dived, one hand on the throttle, the 
other grasping the control stick firmly, 
with his thumb against the gun button. 
The air screamed through the wires. 
Every nerve in his body was focused on 
the leader’s machine on to which he 
was diving. It increased in size at an- 
enormous rate. Suddenly it leaped up 
in a swift climbing-turn to let him by 
and then dive on to his tail. He turned 
wide, then pulled the stick back, still 
following. ‘The seat drove up against 
him, his shoulders hunched under the 
terrific strain. No pretty flying here — 
just pull and kick where she had to go, 
at full throttle. No time, even, to pray. 
that everything would hold. No possi- 
ble scrap of time to think of such a 
thing. 

- The enemy was still in front, ating 
round in a vertical turn, trying desper- 
ately to shake him off. Several times 
his sights came full on, but he did not 
fire — he was concentrated on flying. 

- They turned, both of them, and . 
whirled like madmen. By some. 
strange. clairvoyance he sensed the 


- enemy’s next move the instant it. was 


conceived. Suddenly the quarry’s nose. 
flashed up, up past the vertical — 
Immelmann turn, keeping on until he 
was upside down, -then rolling over 
sideways, ready to dive back and 
become the attacker. 

- The Commander foresaw the manceu- 
vre, an old one,.and hurtled around 
in a vertical climbing turn. Halfway, 
he realized that he was a fraction slow. 
They came level again. The enemy 
had; opened out the gap, but he failed 
to seize the advantage and delayed his 
next turn a second. The-Commander. 
had a fierce prevision of victory. 

. The two ‘machines flashed about 
with increasing violence, but he was 
drawing closer all the time. His guns 
never spoke, and he could see from 
the other’s manœuvres how dismaying 
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was this silent, relentless pursuit. 
He crouched in his tiny cockpit, obliv- 
ious of everything in the world except a 
savage intention to kill, utterly brutal, 
utterly ruthless, his whole being turned 
into a remorseless machine intent on 
destruction. Not to wound, not to 
disable, only to kill — to kill, to see the 
enemy go down in flames. He had 
schooled himself to repress excitement; 
his mind was clear and hard and calcu- 
lating. The nervous tension, drawn 
tight until it twanged and ae 
made him pant for breath... . The 
price of survival. 

The enemy stood up one wing tip and 
maintained the tightest possible turn. 
He followed. The terrific force made 
the wings shudder. It seemed that 
everything must fly to pieces, but still 
they both kept their throttles wide 
open. This was the crisis. The enemy 
pilot, momentarily indecisive, swung 
level again. The Commander cut 
across the invisible circle, and moved 
his stick central a fraction of a second 
` later than the other. 

It was over. For an instant of time 
he was behind the other, so close behind 
that it looked as though his propeller 
must actually cut the rudder to shreds; 

_his gun muzzles seemed to be resting on 
the other pilot’s shoulder blades. 

Finish! 

With grim satisfaction he pressed 
the gun control. There was a loud 
stutter from the guns. The tracer 
bullets, hollowed out and charged with 
fire, made a twin path of flame into the 
head and shoulders of the enemy pilot, 


through his body into the gas tanks.. 


The helmeted head dropped forward 

. the airplane dived. The pilot fell 
on to the stick . . . a sheet of red and 
white flame gushed out. The wreck 
whistled down its long journey, a 
thing of streaming fire and roasting 
flesh. 

The Commander watched it without 
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compassion. Everything human had 
gone from him. An incident had moved 
into the past — making way. It was 
less than thirty seconds from the time 
he had first rocked his wings. 


VI 

He. pulled up in a great climbing 
turn. They were all off to one side of 
him, swirling — a dog fight. He was 
just in time to see one of his own 
machines diving furiously at one of the 
enemy. It got out of control — dashed 
into an enemy airplane beneath. The 
two struck with tremendous force, the 
more sickening because the roar of his 
engine rendered the crash inaudible. 
A.terrible puppet show. The two air- 
planes flew to pieces. One of the 
wrecks burst into flames. The heavy 
engines plunged. A number of wings 
fluttered and twisted down slowly like 
tissue paper. He saw the body of his 
own pilot thrown out by the first im- 
pact, fall away, legs grotesquely apart, 
arms clutching empty air. It-dwindled, 
became a speck, struggling in the last 
few seconds of life — disappeared. 

He hurled into the fight. The air was 
filled with the flame streams of thou- 
sands of tracer bullets, the roar of many 
engines, in the whirlpool of fighting. 
Ahead, machine after machine tore 
into sight. In a fraction of time he 
noted markings: circles, he. swung 
away; crosses, his thumb rammed home 
on the gun control. He could not stick 
to anyone; it would be fatal in this dog 
fight. One of the enemy would be on 
his tail. 

Black crosses flicked into view just 
overhead. He pulled back sharply. 
The underside of the machine was in 
front of his guns. No time for careful 
aim. The guns stuttered. The enemy 
swung away, tried to dive. As he 
watched, Number Four rushed in and 
delivered a short burst at point-blank 
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range. The enemy dived past the 
vertical, both wings snapped off. 

Back again; keep going — keep going! 
Short bursts whenever the enemy 


could ’be fired on; lightning decisions’ 


between friend and foe; a series of 
miraculous escapes from collision as the 
pursuit planes milled about; wrenching, 
kicking the controls, slamming the fast 
airplane from one crazy position into 
another, heédless of whether it held. 
Time and again the wires ceased 
vibrating, stiffened, strained to snap- 
ping point. 

He caught sight of a fight going on 
away from the main mêlée — two of 
the enemy and one of his men. Simul- 
taneously he saw a number. The new 
kid’s! Instinctively he had known it 
must be; the others were too experi- 
enced to get isolated. Cursing at the 
top of his voice, he kicked around 
toward the impending disaster. Only a 
few seconds to reach them, but it 
might be too late. The boy had no 
chance. Veterans were attacking him. 
Desperate, he started to dive, two 
streams of bullets tearing through his 
wings. The Commander saw it coming 
and shouted: ‘Don’t! Don’t dive!’ 

The words were devoured by the 
hungry roar of four big engines. The 
upper pursuer dived a little, the lower 
one eased back. .Twin streams of 
tracer smashed together into an easy 
target. The boy flung up his arms, 
writhed in agony amid the hoses of 
flame: Down went the machine, turn- 
ing over and over, spinning and diving, 
to a deep grave in the earth two miles 
below. 

The Commander went berserk, in- 
sane with rage. His self-control, which 
was part of his job, shivered into splin- 
ters. He could no longer restrain him- 
self. He no longer wanted to. He had 
been too long on the Front — too long. 
There came a snapping point. He 
dashed after the victors like a mad dog; 
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“they were below him now. They had 


followed the boy’s machine down a bit. 

He jammed his throttle hard against 
the end of the quadrant and bore 
forward on the control stick. The en- 
gine note rose to a shrill moan, the 
flying wires reached a horrid scream. 
He aimed his machine at the low- 
er adversary. The enemy — deputy 
leader, by the streamers tied to his 
struts — saw him coming. He pulled 
back. The Commander held on, dead 
to any danger of collision, striving 
with every nerve in his body to come to 
Close quarters where he could not miss. 
His antagonist was no tyro like the 
boy he had just shot down. He 
manceuvred brilliantly. But it was of 
no avail against the man who trumped 
every trick, pitiless, avenging. The 
risks, the painfully learned rules of the 
game, went for nothing. 

The second enemy rushed up behind 
him and opened fire. For a few seconds 
the bullet stream tore fabric off the 
centre section of the wings. The aim 
closed in. The Commander’s left arm 
was jerked forward as if by a hammer. 
Brown leather flicked off his sleeve. 
Then the firing ceased. He paid no 
attention, but continued his mad-dog 
pursuit. They dashed through what 
was left of jthe mélée, missing collisions 
by a miracle. 

It could n’t last. There was a little 
smoke ahead, then a little more, then a 
blast of white flame. He continued to 
fire into the blazing mass, following it 
down, half-crazed because he could do 
no more. Then he pulled out. He 
looked up for the machine which had 
been firing at him. It was not there — 
there was only his second in command, 
circling some five hundred feet above 
him. He realized that his pursuer had 
been shot down; he knew then why the 
firing behind him had ceased. He looked 
below, but he could see nothing of the 
falling plane. 
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VII ° 


He climbed back to rejoin what was 
left of his formation. The fight was 
apparently over. He saw four enemy 
machines diving away to the east. 
For a while two of his own pursued; 
then they realized the hopelessness of it 
and returned. The four of them were 
together again. Instantly they formed 
behind him, one on each wing tip, the 
second in command at the open end of 
the V, and slightly above. 

He circled for a few minutes. Only 
four of the enemy could be seen, re- 
treating. He assumed that five must 
have been shot down; then he counted. 
He had got their leader; the second had 
been smashed in collision; the third 
downed by Number Four; the fourth 
and fifth had just been finished. His 
own losses he knew only too well. 
Number Five was missing — that had 
been the collision. And the new kid’s. 


He turned west. Five for two, but he, 


felt no exultation. Number Five had 
been on the Front as long as any and 
they’d miss him. And the new kid, — 
tough, that,—a bare twenty-four 
hours on the Front, finished in his 
first flight over the Lines. Nineteen — 
hell, what of it? He was only twenty- 
two himself. 

Anger had gone. He only felt un- 
speakably weary. He could see nothing 
but the great brown and green plain 
spread below, hazy in the early sun. 
The Lines were far ahead — the forma- 
tion was still a dozen miles deep in 
enemy territory. He was flying at 
about nine thousand. He started to 
climb, as a matter of precaution. He 
wanted to be in a position to give battle 
or to avoid it, according to the odds. 
They gained twelve thousand and he 
flattened out. They had an hour’s gas 
left — plenty of margin to get back to 
base. He kept up his methodical 
watch, but it was an effort. He had 
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made hundreds of patrols, but he could 
not remember having felt so exhausted. 

‘One of these days,’ he muttered, 
‘T’ll be a bit too slow. And then —’ | 

His vision was blotted out by a 
flash . . . the deafening crump of high 
explosive partially stunned him . 
shell fragments -drove through the 
wings. He was thrown over on one 
side. Dazed but conscious, he heard 
the engine note mount past anything 
he had ever known. Its vibration was 
shaking the machine to pieces. He 
fumbled for the switch and turned off 
the ignition. The vibration decreased, 
but the airplane was diving. He could 
not see clearly. But he pulled the stick 
gently into a central position and 
pushed the rudder straight. 

His vision cleared. He was in a 
steep dive. He eased back. The whole 
machine was shuddering. The pro- 
peller had been blown off; the engine 
vibration had shaken ail the instru- 
ments out of the board, and they were 
hanging from it in a mess. The com- 
pass was kicking about between his feet. 
The wings were torn in a dozen places 
and the rear flying wires on the right 
wing had been cut. The ends were 
streaming out behind. The left wing 
had an ominous flutter; he surmised 
that one of the spars was fractured. 
Whichever way he looked, the airplane 
was a wreck. Yet it still glided along 
under control. Instinctively he waited 
for the wings to go—for the end 
to come. His head was still muzzy. 
He knew what had happened — the 
first salvo from the batteries had ex- 
ploded right under him. But by a 
miracle he was still alive. He took 
heart and looked about for the forma- 
tion. He discovered it, a few hundred 
feet above him. He could see that the 
machines had not been badly hit, for 
their propellers were turning. They 
began to glide down. . . 

Cautiously he tried the lateral con- 
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trols. They answered, sluggishly. He 
knew that the elevators were all right, 
otherwise he could not have pulled out 
of the dive. The same went for the 
rudder. 

‘He went on gliding, a Happing wreck, 
but still alive. If only she held to- 
gether, there was still hope. As the 
effect of the explosion wore off, he 
began to figure. He was at about 
eleven thousand feet. There had been a 
very slight easterly breeze when they 
had taken off; the Lines were eleven or 
iwelve miles away. His gliding angle 
was about one in six. It looked as 
though he could glide the twelve miles, 
unless something interfered. The anti- 
aircraft batteries were still shooting at 
the planes, but fortunately making 
very bad practice. He knew that there 
would be several more batteries to 
cross, but, occupied as he was in 
wondering whether the wreck would 
hold together, their menace did not 
bother him. 

He glided straight on, kapo the 
machine at its best angle, as slowly as 
it would go without stalling or pan- 
caking. His formation kept close 
behind, except his second in command, 
who came down anxiously alongside. 
The Commander gestured at the 
broken flying wires. The- second in 
command resumed his station. They 
grouped themselves protectively around 
him. They were not going to let him be 
attacked. 

He watched the altimeter readings, 
and checked tlie distance as he: passed 
over the little villages and towns. He 
was going well. There was some hot 
fire from anti-aircraft guns, but the 
gliding angle puzzled the enemy. The 
bursts were constantly too high. At 
five thousand he pulled his Very pistol 
out of its pocket, examined the color of 
the cartridge, and considered the situa- 
tion once again. No point in the whole 
formation gliding down to the ground, 
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coming: in for machine-gun and rifle 
fire. 

- He raised his hand and fired the 
pistol. The colored light flared in the 
sky. It was the signal for his second in 
command to take over and lead the 
formation home. He could trust his 
second to keep over him at a safe height 
until he was down, without unneces- 
sarily risking lives. There was nothing 
more that they could do for him. The 
second in command gunned his engine, 
drew ahead. The others followed. He 
waved at the Commander, circled 
back, drew ahead again, without losing 
height. 


VIII 


Three thousand. The ground looked 
painfully close. Everything was very 


quiet, except for the soughing of the 


wind past wings and wires. He heard 
scattered machine-gun fire from the 
ground. The Lines were in full view 
ahead. He looked straight down the 
fuselage at them, past the engine. . . 
Going to be pretty close. For a moment 
he considered’ making .a landing in 
enemy territory. 

` “Hel, no!’ 

Two thousand . 
first support and 
trenches now... several batteries 
under camouflage. . . . Fifteen hun- 
. - more machine-gun fire. . . . 
One thousand . 

The fire from below became intense. 
He could hear it distinctly. His brain 
told him that there was little chance of 
his being hit, but he tried to crowd still 
more of himself into the metal bucket 
seat beneath him. Unpleasant to be 
shot at from below at close range. 

Neck or nothing! He was over No 
Man’s Land . . . trenches . . . hehad 
a swift impression of figures waving 
from them. He concentrated on the 
ground where he must crash . . . wire, 
lots of wire. ... 


. the enemy’s 
communication 
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‘Damn the wire! Oh, to hell with all 
this wire!’ 

He must crash close to a trench 
so that they could get him in be- 
fore the enemy started shelling the 
wreck. 

Now he flattened out, stalling down. 
He felt the machine sink under him. 
Ahead, he saw one of the few reasonable 
patches of ground. Now they were 
about to hit. He pulled the stick back 
hard. The nose came up sluggishly. 
The machine pancaked into the mud 
with a crash. 

Everything was mixed in the shock. 
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Then he realized that his legs were not 
broken. He undid the safety belt and 
wriggled out sideways into the mud. 
It was painful to struggle. He ached 
everywhere, but he stumbled a few 
yards to the communication trench. 
He tumbled into it. He leaned against 
the wall of the trench and looked up. 
His formation was flying low, a few 
hundred feet and to the west. From 
one of the machines a hand waved. 
The soft spring breeze brought him the 
stench of rotting bodies. . . . i 

Wearily, the Commander waved 
back. 





A RESURRECTION-DAY DINNER PARTY 


BY PHILLIPS RUSSELL 


(Emerson once suggested that a dinner 
party on Resurrection Day would be in- 
teresting if it included as guests Pericles, 
Rabelais, Shakespeare, Bacon, Frank- 
lin, Montaigne, Columbus, and Bronson 
Alcott. No doubt he would have wished 
to be present himself, so we have given him 
a seat.) Ty 


Prricies. It is perhaps just as well 
that the Greek way of living passed 
away when it did. In older times it no 
doubt had a certain beauty, but in 
my day it required an effort to be a 
Greek. 

SHAKESPEARE. You should have 
seen, my lord, what it meant in my 
time to be an Englishman. 

Bacon. I understand not why you 
say that, sir, unless you are merely 
indulging your habit of pessimism, 
common to disillusioned persons of a 


romantic disposition. I never found it 
difficult to be an Englishman. 


(The others lift their glasses and sing; 
‘He remains an Englishmun-n-nl’ All, 
that is, except Alcott, whose glass con- 
tains only water, and Emerson, who 
raises his glass smilingly but sings 
not.) j . 


Raseats. What is this? A wine- 
glass with water in it and on Resurrec- 
tion Day! Pardon, my tall and serious 
friend, but in what country did your 
mother give you birth? 

Aucotr. I was an American, sir, 
from Massachusetts. 

Raserais. Messe a choux sept? A 
dish, indeed! 

Monrarenr. Massachusetts was the 
place —a village, I believe, Monsieur 
Rabelais — where your writings were 
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seized and impounded as obscene and 
subversive of public morals. 
Frangı. Massachusetts was not a 


village, but a province. That was its. 


defect. I myself was born in Boston, 
its capital, but I left it at an early 
age. 

RABELAIS. And were you pursued? 

FRANKLIN. Not then. 

Peres. I have heard of Boston 
and‘was flattered when I was told that 
my name was not unknown there. 

Emerson. In my time your name 
was often indeed on the lips of young 
men there. They believed they could 
establish in Boston a civilization en- 
tirely Greek in its attitude. 

Prrictes. And what is its attitude 
now? 

Emerson. Purely Irish-American, I 
am told. , 

Rasra. Come, let us fill the 
glasses again. This talk of water and 
suppression chills the corridors of my 
soul. Come, lean Yankee, fear not to 
stain thy starchy shirt front with a few 
drops of good wine. 

Atcort. Thanks, good sir, but I am 
content with clear water. 

Montaiene. But wine, sir, is a 
vegetable extract, and not an animal 
one, to which I understand you are 
opposed. 

Atcorr. It raises the purely animal 
spirits, however, and ministers only to 
the baser appetites. Man is spirit and 
has his home in the absolute. He has 
no need for material stimulants. 

Rasexais. Here methinks I see the 
spore of that darkened spirit that hath 


manifested itself in the teetotal pro-’ 


hibition of wines in thy malefic country, 
am I not right? 

Emerson. The prohibition of wines 
in our country was a natural conse- 
quence of the cult of the State. Gov- 
ernments are created to prevent things 
being done; so they eventually turn 
upon their creators and begin to invade 


their lives. The tendency will become 
worse before it becomes better. 

SHAKESPEARE. There we have it, my 
good masters. New World, forsooth! 
Your New World is no more than the 
old with a younger visage on ’t, as on 
feast days an ancient witch might hope 
to hide her cunning and malignant eyes 
beneath a mask of pink and smiling 
beauty. Who would court fever, prison 
chains, and even death itself to uncover 
other worlds if they but repeat and 
stablish familiar woes? 

Coxtumsus. You need not look at me, 
sir. Long before my death I knew that 
my .voyages had merely opened virgin 
areas for prejudice and rapacity to 
exploit. : 

Rasexatis. You called him Hamlet, 
Messire Shakespeare, but his proper 
name was Columbus. Sensitive lads 
like you two should have locked your- 
selves up in a monastery or have been 
oftener drunken. 

Emerson. I cannot share the pessi- 
mism of my friends Shakespeare and 
Columbus. Life will endure a lot of 
ruining. Though it be destroyed in one 
spot, in another it puts out new and 
stronger shoots. 

Monraiens. And I cannot alto- 
gether share the optimism of my friend 
Emerson. Life is a task that has been 
imposed upon us for some not to be 
comprehended reason. But it becomes 
endurable and at moments even pleas- 
urable when one thing is done and one 
day is lived at a time. 

Perictes. But why compare hurnan 
life to a task or burden? Why not as 
aptly to a tree or river? Trees and 
rivers do not groan about existence or 
wonder about the purpose of life. 

Bacon. We see how everything 
becomes a question of words. Reality 
disappears. Before we argue, let us 
define our terms. 

Raserars, But then there would be 
no argument, hence no conversation, 
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hence no life. So I say, on the contrary, 
let us avoid defining terms. Let every- 
thing be words. 

SHAKESPEARE. Prythee, what ‘is 
there besides? What has heaven, full 


of sleeping or guzzling Joves, chose to ` 


fit out puny man with, except words? 
Would know what is this awésome 
- Reality with which dusty philosophers 
beguile us? A word! 

Rassrars. Let us have more words, 
then.- More words and better. Let-us 
do less and talk more. 

© Frangu. There is a platform on 
which a great party could ‘be founded. 
As I look back on my former existence, 
it seems to me that my happiest hours 
were spent in talking. ` 


(Rabelais begins to sing, ‘For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow,’ in' which all try to 
join, including Emerson and Alcott, 
although they do not -know the words.) 


Monratene. That is all very well 
for an inhabitant of cities. Franklins 
can always find genial company. But 
what is your country man to do? He 
cannot talk to the hills, and so, even 
when he encounters good company, he 
cannot use it, having lost the habit of 
offering conversation. 

SHAKESPÉARE. I lay it PAAR none 
the less, that your peasant knows not 
genuiné solitude. - -The sun, the clouds, 
the clods, space itself, all-speak to him 
familiarly. It is in the peopled cities 
that a man is marooned in a solitude 
like the Dead Sea for heaviness. 

Bacon. If there were not cities there 
would be no inquiry, hence no knowl- 
edge. Country soil is only good for 
corn and superstition. 

Prricies. So it was in Greece. We 
drew our wise men, orators, artists, and 
poets from the multitudes that teemed 
in the streets. From the country came 
nothing but hay and soldiers. 

Monraiene. You forget. From the 
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‘country came the most important 
things of all — grain for bread,: grapes 


for wine, wool for cloaks. Where would 
your urban sage or poet be, did not the 
peasant toil daily to feed him? 

Cotumsus. This be the question: 
Is there any place on earth where man 
is happy and his mind at ease? 

SHAKESPEARE. Man, target of super- 
nal besoms, is a spider running around 
a cooking pot. Every spot- where’ he 
would rest he finds as hot as the others 
he has deserted. 


CoLumBus. I: would say, ` hotter . 
than. 
Bacon. Is it the keia of a man 


to be contented, like a pig which lies 
down with a bellyful of grain? No, a 
man’s business is to work, to observe, 
to discover the reason for things.. 

‘Razsexais. Pigs, those are. beings I 
have often regarded’ with admira- 
tion, saying to them tenderly, Mes 
frères. 

Arcorr. There is no doubt of the 
selfishness which resides in the indi- 
vidual pursuit of what is called happi- 
ness. To believe that, having ac- 
cumulated riches, one can be happy, 
while others are in misery or want, 
that is illusion. 

- Couwumpus. Granting, then, there is 
no happiness, is there on earth such 
a thing even as reasonable content- 


- ment? 


Frankuin. For beings yes. 

Corumsgus. And your recipe? 

Frankin. To work at occupations 
which one enjoys and which are for the 
common weal, and afterwards to play; 


-to be alone, and afterwards. to join 


‘crowds; to have the company of men, 
and then that of women; to be hungry, 
and then to eat and drink; to deal with 
things, and then to think upon ab- 
stractions. 

Emerson. A good statement of the 
principle of alternation, which I lyel 
used to favor. 


Fa age ty Ta gs 
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Montaienze. One thing should be , 


added — to have health like a Miuran 
bull. i 2 

SHAKESPEARE. And one more — to 
be young. 

Corumsus. To be yéung is not to be 
contented. On the contrary. . 

Awcort. Is it possible that during 
large portions of your life, Sefior, — 
excuse me: Signor it is, I believe, — 
you were unhappy? 

Cotumeus. I knew not whether I 
was unhappy, so long as I was oc- 
cupied. . 

Franxuin. My restless countrymen 
used to say, ‘Let us be up and 
doing.’ 

Cotumsus. That was always in my 


-thought. To be idle used to devour 


my soul, 

Monratene.. Idleness has slain its 
thousands, but the itch to be doing 
things has brought men into a pox of 
troubles. | 

Rapewats. There is the truth with a 
barrel hoop around it. I noticed that 
I came to no harm as long as I carefully 
considered each situation as it arose 
and then did nothing. 

Perictes. In Athens we used to 
argue as to whether a man was great 


-by virtue of what he did or what he 


was. 
Bacon. Did a man ever become 
great by going off into a corner and 
abiding alone like a cabbage? 
Emerson. The great teachers all 
grew like vegetables, until they were 
ready to bloom and come to fruit. 
Atcort. Indeed, there is something 
repellent about a solitary and exclusive 
concern with one’s own welfare, as if 
no other thing were important. Her- 
mits are the prey of morbidity. 
Monrtatenn. It is to be remarked 
that the memory of the great is treas- 
ured not so much either for what they 
were or for what they did as for what 
they said. Their deeds are often 


forgotten and their characters no 
longer matter, but their utterances arc 
treasured as if they were of gold. 

Emerson. A good aphorism wiil 
outlive the highest pyramid. 

FRANKLIN. I noticed that fact when 
I was a very young man. Whilst 
others were collecting pounds and 
shillings, I collected aphorisms. 

SHAKESPEARE. In my own youth I 
loved them as timid maids love the 
gnawing of a mouse in the night. 
Aphorisms and canny saws are clogs 
with leaden soles which the old delight 
to give the young for shoes. 

Monratene. How ironical it is that 
your writings should have given birth 
to more aphorisms than the most 
ancient sage’s! 

SHAKESPEARE. Proof the more that 
wisdom is scarcer than feathers on a 
hippopotamus. 

Razerats. It pleases me to-see that 
all of you are coming round to my 
view, that nothing matters except 
words. Archimedes, who was one of 
my Lord Bacon’s stub-fingered scien- 
tists, was esteemed to be clever because 
he once said that with a lever he could 
move the world. Why, give me the 
right words and I will turn it over like 
an empty hogshead. Yea, send it 
tumbling down the very Stairs of 
Time. 

Prricies.. I am curious to know 
what, subsequent to my period of life, 
men deemed really important. What, 
in recent ages, have they struggled 
most for? 

SHAKESPEARE. Power. 

CotumsBus. Gold. 

Bacon. Security. 

Montaiene. Leisure. 

Emerson. Peace. 

Raserats. Food. 

Perictes. And do men no longer 


‘crave glory? 


Franxiin. Yes, but I understand 
that in recent times it has assumed the 
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form of a continuous desire for pub, 
licity. 

PericLes. And to think how we 


Athenians used to believe in progress! 
It is true that in my own public career 
I used to make some compromises, 
but I believed that in a thousand years 
men would live grandly. 

Monraienn. Progressisamovement 
like a shuttle’s. If it goes forward, it 
also goes backward a corresponding 
degree. 

SHAKESPEARE. Some have remarked 
that the backward movement goes 
further. 

Corumsvus. It is the more murder- 
ous, of a surety. 

Bacon. Progress used to be con- 
ceived of as proceeding linearly from 
one point to another. It is possible 
that the movement is circular, return- 
ing, after making its curve, to its 
original starting point. 

FRrankiin. Suppose we consider the 
movement as spiral, That at least 
would permit an upward ascent, how- 
ever small. 

Emerson. But is not that concept 
purely spatial? We should do better 
to consider the movement in terms of 
geologic time, and be thankful for 
small meliorations. 

Raserars. These various move- 
ments, careering about like driven 
planets, make a common man dizzy. 
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Regard the breast of this fowl. For me 
that is the only world that exists. 
Consider this glass of lucent wine. 
For me that is the universe. 


(Page enters, calling, ‘Mr. Pericles! 
Mr. Pericles!’) 


Pericius. That is my name. What 
is it you wish, my son? 

Pace. You’re wanted on the tele- 
phone, sir. 


(All look at each other in bewilder- 
ment.) 


Prrictes. What does that mean? 

Franxuin. I would not venture to 
say for certain, but I could guess it 
means that our dream is over and that 
the great hook of life is reaching for 
us again. 

Rasetais (as Pericles, mystified, 


‘throws a corner of his robe over his 


shoulder and follows boy out). Life! 
Mother of Pity! Are we never to have 
done with it? Can it be that even 
death avails naught against it? Is a 
man safe not even in Hell? 


(He pours himself a tremendous 
bumper of wine as his neighbors glance 
uneasily out of the door by which Pericles 
departed, as men do when they know 
that a party is over.) 


NEW YEAR’S EVE IN PEKING 


BY IDA PRUITT 


It was New Year’s Eve — the eve of 
the real New Year’s Day, as the Chi- 
nese in their hearts all know. The gov- 
ernment may send out proclamations 
ordering the year for political reasons 
to begin on January the first, the mayor 
may decorate the streets on that day, 
forbid-all-shops to open for a week or 
two weeks, and command the fairs and 
theatres to flourish; but the people bide 
their time and celebrate the day when 
they know, as their forefathers al- 
ways have known, that the New Year 
begins. 

On the eve of January the first, the 
main streets were hung: with red lan- 
terns. They swung lonely in the wind 
which blew down the frozen streets. 
They were ignored, and the streets were 
empty. They were incongruous mes- 
‘sengers of joy decking the remnants of 
the tired old year. 

A. few shops put a few stalls in 
the fairgrounds, enough to keep the 
officials from their bank accounts. 
The actors’ association put on a 
benefit play for the famine sufferers. 
But all knew that all were waiting — 
waiting for the real beginning of the 
New Year, for the time when from far 
-off in the skies and from deep in the 
ground would come the messages of the 
beginning of another year. And when 
the earth should spontaneously throw 
off her winter garment of dust and 
dead plants and ice, so spontaneously 
would the people don their new clothes, 
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and wish each other a ‘Happy New 
Year — New Joy.’ 

And now in February the shops have 
for days been doing a thriving trade. 
The bazaars have blazed with toys and 
bright-colored cloths. The markets 
have been loaded with fresh-killed 
meat — great pink and white half- 
porkers, which, in the arms of shop 
assistants, have traveled through the 
streets in rickshaws, or, piled one on top 
of another, have been trundled in push- 
carts to the meat counters. From the 
railings hang chickens and ducks by 
the hundred, and game — wild ducks 
and wild geese, bustards, and hares. 
On the tables are baskets of shrimps 
and prawns, and mussels and snails 
that still crawl sluggishly. Great tubs 
of water contain big fish and little fish, 
smooth fish and barbed fish, swimming 
in their cramped quarters, and eels 
slithering. The stands are piled high 
with vegetables and fruit, freshly 
scrubbed and arranged in patterns. 
They draw the eye with their green and 
magenta, orange and red. “Spinach, 
cabbage, bamboo shoots, oranges, ap- 
ples, pears, and persimmons. 

The sidewalk peddlers have doubled 
in number. The streets are lined with 
pushearts selling multicolored toys, 
selling round red lanterns and fish- 
shaped lanterns of red and green and 
yellow, selling pyramids of white balls 
of brittle malt candy with which the 
speech of the kitchen god is sweetened 
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when he goes to make his yearly report 
to the Heavenly Emperor, and which 
the people all delight to eat. 


II 


We were invited to ‘cross the year’ 
with some old Chinese friends. We 
were to dine with them, watch the 
worship of the ancestors, the worship 
of Heaven and Earth, and welcome 
the New Year. 

We started out at about six in the 
evening, for dinner was to be early and 
the distance was long, from the far east 
of the Tatar city to the far west of the 
Chinese city. From the quiet side street 
where we lived we soon came to the 
street of small stores where the small 
householder shops. It is bordered on 
either side by food shops, some dis- 
playing the Mohammedan crescent, 
others a portion of pig, by grain shops 
with their bins open to the street, medi- 
cine shops with their řows of blue and 
white jars, some fabulously old, coffin 
shops with the huge gold-lacquered 
drums piled to the ceiling, restaurants 
where coolies make merry with a few 
coppers, and tea houses where they lis- 
ten to the ballads of the singsong girl 
or the stories of the professional 
entertainer. , 

It is also the main street connecting 
numberless small residence streets, and 
on New Year’s Eve it was full of jos- 
tling people carrying home the last- 
minute purchases before the shops 
should quite close and the feasting 
begin; and of others doggedly trying, 
at this time of the annual settlement of 
financial affairs dictated by a custom 
older than memory, to collect as much 
as possible of the outstanding debts; 
and of others out to pay last old-year 
calls on near relatives before the doors 
of their homes were closed; and of 
others wandering just to see each other 
wander. They all carried red lanterns, 
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and the red -lanterns moving as the 
people moved formed a pattern of red 
light which stretched down the street 
as far as we could see. Each red light 
as it moved and bobbed was saying, 
‘There are warmth and plenty just 
around the corner of the year.’ 

Out of the shifting scenes individual . 
pictures detached themselves. A child 
walked solemnly, grave with the dig- 
nity of his great trust. He was carrying 
the red lantern, while his father walked 
patiently and understandingly behind. 
Farther down the street three urchins 
stood in a triangle, their red lanterns 
meeting in a pool of light. Their three 
faces were bowed over this pool. 
Surely their discussion could not be of 
any trivial matter. Two diminutive 
knights-errant, each with his lantern 
carried lance-like in front of him, 
marched with purpose down the middle 
of the street. An eager lad, the leash 
let loose at last, stepped from his front 
gateway and looked east and looked 
west. His gaze asked plainly, ‘In which 
direction does adventure lie?’ His red 
lantern lighted his tense face. 

Children, children everywhere, carry- 
ing red lanterns. It is the children’s 
night, the night to which they have 
been looking forward for months and 
days. It is the night when they are the 
equal of grown-ups, when they do not 
go to bed, when, dressed in their best, 
they join in all the family ceremonies, 
or at least until their eyes can hold 
open no longer. And this night is the 
children’s great night because it is the 
family’s great night. No harsh words 
must be spoken and no one must be 
crossed, for fear of spoiling his luck for 
the year. It is the one night on which 
the whole family must sit and eat to- 
gether around one table. Behind these 
high walls and the closed gates the 
families are feasting — feasting on the 
much or the little that their destiny 
provides. Feasting, worshiping their 
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ancestors and worshiping Heaven, 
courteously bidding the old year fare- 
well and welcoming the new. 

Firecrackers boom and bang all 
over the city. In a near-by court there 
is a machine-gun rattle as a long string 
of crackers is set off. There is the dull 
thud of a giant cracker, muffled by 
distance, compound walls, and the 
heavy air of the springlike night. The 
noise is continuous. It has been going 
on for many nights, and we know from 
experience that it will go on for many 
more. It is a bombardment of joy. 

But there is another sound which 
weaves in and under and through the 
cannonading. If one listens carefully 
enough he can hear this sound like an 
insistent theme carried by ambitious 
piccolos. It is the sound of the house- 
wives chopping, chopping, all over the 
city. They are chopping the mince- 
meat for the New Year’s dumplings; 
they are chopping the vegetables for the 
fragrant mixtures. After midnight no 
knife can be used, for the luck of the 
coming year must not be cut. And this 
chopping in the dark hours symbolizes 
to many a man and woman all that is 
most dear in the home. They speak 
of it in the hushed voice used for sacred 
things. And when this sound is men- 
tioned there can be seen, in the face of 
a weathered man, the small lad tense in 
the New Year atmosphere, as, lifted 
out: of himself, he watches the elders 
busying themselves in those half- 
forgotten yearly ceremonies — hanging 
the ancestral portraits, preparing the 
offerings, donning their best clothes. 
And always the mother is chopping, 
chopping the food that shall last them 
many days. - y 

To the exile who has been in foreign 
lands, there is no thrill like the thrill 
with which he hears again for the first 
tıme the roar of the city, that volume of 


human sound which swells up at dusk - 


and beats like the-surf of a distant sea. 
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„And if he hears it first at the New 
Year, enriched by -this piccolo chop- 
ping, he knows that he is home again, 
and at the best of all times. It is the 
time of new clothes and new food, of 
making and receiving calls. It is the 
time when trained bears and monkeys 
perform in open squares, and minstrels 
dressed in gay masquerade stroll the 
streets. It is the time to put aside all ` 
care, to feel all joy. It is the time of 
endless talk. 


` I1 


But all is not equally well behind 
each wall. In one house we pass, the 
three daughters on the right and the 
son on the left are kneeling in white 
and sackcloth by the high-trestled 
coffin of their mother. By day they 
kneel, and by night they sleep on the 
ground of the court, which has been 
turned into a shrine. The walls of the 
high mat temple reflect the light of the 
candles constantly burning at either 
end of the coffin. They are watching 
and guarding their mother for the seven 
days until the funeral. The family had 
done their utmost to carry the sick 
woman ‘over the year.’ They had spent 
vast sums for ginseng, on which they 
had fed the semiconscious patient. 
But they had been unable to avert the 
bad luck of her passing a few days 
before the New Year. 

Day before yesterday was the third 
day after the death — the day on which 
friends should come to show their sym- 
pathy and escort the, family on the 
pilgrimage of the Receiving ‘Third. 
But it was the New Year season, and 
only very good friends cared enough 
for them to encounter sorrow in these 
days. ‘Therefore the procession, which, 
from the social standing of the family, 
should have been long, was, because of 
the season, very short — the procession 
of black-robed, red-draped monks walk- 
ing two and two, of friends carrying 
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bundles of burning incense, of the four | 
hooded mourners leaning on the arms ` 
of friends, and of servants carrying 
lanterns. The rear was brought up by 
the great paper-money tower that 
_ will, when burned, supply the woman 
who has passed on with the necessary’ 
cash for her residence in the next world; 
by the paper cart which, translated by 
fire, her son will ask her to mount for 
- her journeyings; and by the servants of 
clay and paper who will wait on her in 
this her new life. 

We did not follow the procession to 
the square where the burning would 
take place, where, kneeling, the son 
would pour wine on to the ground and, 
as the flames licked up the offerings of 
house and cart and servants, invite 
his mother’s spirit to mount the chariot 
he had provided. But as we passed the 
house we thought of the family kneeling 
in sorrow while the rest of the world 
rejoiced, kneeling by the coffin of their 
mother in the court turned into a shrine. 

We had now reached the streets of 
the well-to-do, and wondered what was 
happening behind the high walls. These 
streets were deserted. Here was no 
need to scurry about collecting or pay- 
ing last-minute debts. Here the chil- 
dren played with the lanterns in their 
own courts, and here the-mothers did 
not chop; the servants had long since 
finished and were also holidaying. 
Amid the booming of the firecrackers 
we whirled on to the home of our: 
Chinese friends whom I had known for 
fifteen years — friends in whose births 

cand deaths I had had a share, and now 
in whose family worship I was to take 
part. 

The head of the family i is a pictur- 
esque old man who under the Manchu 
dynasty was a high official. He owed 
his rapid rise to the fact that, as a 
fledgling magistrate, he had been in 
charge of the district of Huai Lai at the 
time of the Boxer trouble, and had had 
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the great good fortune of being the 
first one able to offer a set table and 
official clothes and a sedan chair to the 
Empress Dowager after her flight from 
Peking and the avenging allies. Now 
he has retired and lives, patriarchal, 
among his wives and his children, his 
sons and their wives and their children. 

Through the now practically deserted 
streets we trundled to our host’s gate. 
We entered, and the door was barred 
behind us. After nightfall only the 
family and their guests are allowed to 
enter. 


Iv 


It is a typical Chinese upper-middle- 
class home. We went through: court 
after court, and were ushered into the 
old man’s room on the left of the com- 
mon room of the main building. I was 
all eyes, for the common room — the - 
centre of the family life — was as I had 
never seen it before. I had, howéver, 
to curb my curiosity and pay my re- 
spects to the old gentleman, who had 
been ill and was still resting in bed. 
Had he not been ill, he would have 
met us in the guest court, a courtesy 
performed by his sons and his wives. 
` I sat on the edge of: the old man’s 
bed and talked with him about New 
Years of the past, and about his 
third wife who had been my friend, and 
whose children swarmed around us, and 
who was of all his wives the one he 
loved the best. Her portrait was hang- 
ing with the other ancestors on the wall 
of the common room, for she had died 
many years ago. Her sister, his fourth 
wife, and the concubine bustled in 
and out supervising preparations, or 
perched on the bed or a chair for a chat. 

Times were not what they had been,. 
costumes were not what they once were. 
‘Look at this blue silk coat: arid short 
black jacket that I am putting on — 
the costume of the Republic. Compare 
it with the blue embroidered robe I 
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wore under the Manchu dynasty, and 
then compare that with the sweeping 
red robes of the Ming dynasty, with the 
wide sleeves and crossed neck line, in 
the pictures of my ancestor hanging in 
the next room. With each change of 
dynasty the clothes become less inter- 
esting.’ And he told his concubine to 
show me the buttons he had worn on his 
official hats, the buttons of the different 
ranks he had held under the Manchu 
dynasty. i 

The servants announced the New 
Year’s dinner, the one meal of the year 
when there must be a round table, 
when the family must sit in an un- 
broken circle and eat all at one time. 
The table was laid in the common 
room in front of the ancestors. We, as 
the guests, took the place of honor 
immediately opposite the door and 
under the ancestors who hung on the 
wall, and the grown.daughter sat next 
to me. It is a local Peking custom that 
grown unmarried daughters take pre- 
cedence of all other members of the 
family. Then came the old man, 
with his wife to the left and the concu- 
bine in the lower place on his right. 
On our right was the eldest son, and by 
him his wife; then the next son and his 
wife, until the table tailed off into the 
children of school age, two boys’ and 
two girls, the youngest of whom sat 
next to the concubine. Thus the circle 
was complete. The granddaughter, too 
young to sit at table, hovered in the 
background in her amah’s arms. 

We ate and we drank well. Dishes 
from Ssu-chuan, the old man’s home, 
dishes from Kiangsu, the home of his 
wives, dishes from Peking, where they 
all now lived, we ate. We had the 
sticky New Year cake, the nien kao, 
whose name, by a play on words, 
wished us a ‘High New Year.’ We had 
dates to bring sweetness to the coming 
year. We had curds to bring prosper- 
ity — again a play on words, symboliz- 
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ing a round year of happiness. After 
dinner we returned to the other room 
and played games, and the family 
came and went till we suddenly realized 
that all were in their ceremonial robes. 
The time for the annual ancestor wor- 
ship had come. 


v 


While the old gentleman finished his 
toilet, I stepped into the common room. 
The common room is the centre of the 
home — the centre room of the main 
house, which always faces south. This 
house is always a little larger than 
the other houses and its roof'is higher 
than any other. As usual, this main 
house was divided into three rooms. 
To the left of the common room was 
the old gentleman’s room, where we 
had been sitting, to the right his wife’s. 
The concubine had'quarters in a room 
on the side of the court. 

This common room where we had 
feasted and were now to worship had 
been turned into a shrine. The dining 
table and all signs of our meal had been 
taken away. The offerings had been 
brought in. I looked in detail at what 
I had but glimpsed before. On the wall 
in the centre, immediately opposite the 
door, was hung a long scroll crowded 
with men and women in Manchu cos- 
tumes.at the bottom and Ming cos- 
tumes at the top—a procession of 
ancestors. All but one man, as the wife 
proudly pointed out, were in official 
robes. ‘And he was ‘a very successful 
merchant, a wealthy man,’ said she. 
To show how authentic was this galaxy 
of ancestors, she pointed to a man who 
was blind in one eye and had been so 
painted. To the left of this were hung 
pictures of the old gentleman’s grand- 
father and grandmother, and to the 
right his father and mother. : 

On the side walls were hung the pic- 
tures of his three wives who had died. 
The first of them, the daughter of a 
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great statesman, was the pride of the 
family, mentioned on all occasions of 
face. The third, my friend, centred in 
herself the love of the family, and espe- 
cially that of the old man. Her memory 
still brings pain to his eyes, and com- 
pared to her his other wives are mere 
homely friends. For her sake he does 


not drink the blandy chu of which he’ 


had been very, very fond, and which 
she ceaselessly begged -him to leave 
alone. For her sake he eats no meat, 
and has built a small Buddhist temple 
near his library where he burns incense 
twice a day and writes out endless Bud- 
dhist sutras. The second wife, the for- 
gotten one, the one of whom none 
speak, she too was hanging on the wall 
and worshiped. 

A long narrow table stretched across 
the end of the room; on it were the tab- 
lets of the ancestors to three genera- 
tions. ‘These tablets were flanked and 
surrounded . by piled-up offerings of 
cakes and wine and fruit. In front of 


the long table was a square one on. 


which were more offerings and incense 
pots. Both tables were hung with red 
embroidered silk, and the. chairs were 
covered with it. In front of the tables 
was spread a small red rug, and behind 
that a larger rug of ordinary buff. , 
We stood in the doorway watching, 
and as I watched I realized that we 
were in a temple. Just when the com- 
mon room became a temple, or how the 
change came about, I did not know. 
I knew only that the room which was 
the common room, which had been the 
feasting room for a happy New Year 
family, was now a shrine, a temple. 
Pictures had been hung, tablets and 
offerings arranged on the tables, red 
‘hangings draped. But the change was 
deeper ‘than that. It was as though 
these people whose descendants had 
gathered to do them homage, whose 
. presence had been invoked, had come, 
and these their descendants knew it. 
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The family.stood in calm dignity, re- 
spectful and aware in the presence of 
their ancestors who, living on the other 
side, had come to visit them. 


ee 

The old gentleman was not well, 
therefore the two elder sons became the 
officiating priests for the evening. One 


at each end of the long table, they held 
up to the ancestors the bowls of rice 


.and the bowls of wine handed to them 


by the menservants. Thirteen times 
they were given bowls .of rice and 
thirteen times they were given bowls of 
wine, for there were thirteen genera- 
tions of ancestors to be worshiped. 
Thirteen times they held the bowls 
above their heads and placed them on 
the long table, where thirteen pairs of 
chopsticks were lying. With dignity 
they stood, with grace they raised their 
arms and lowered them. The incense 
was lighted and held aloft and placed 
in the burners. Helped by his sons, the 
old man now stood in front of. the red 
rug facing the shrine. Silently the four 
sons ranged themselves behind him in 
the order of their birth. Then, as the 
wheat bends before a wind, so they 
sank to the ground as their father sank, 
and rose up as he rose, and sank and 
rose in the three-and-nine kowtow 
ceremony. I felt my throat tighten. 
Surely we were in the presence of un- 
seen beings. 

More incense, and the wife knelt on 
the red carpet with the two daughters- 
in-law behind her. Then the concubine, 
and with her the four young daughters. 
Then last of all the little granddaugh-. 
ter, who had to be held on the mat by 
her mother; her little head, twisted 
around to see the queer beings in the 
doorway, was pressed three times to 
the mat by her mother’s hand. The 
menservants and the maidservants, in 
a circle, bowed to the dead and to the 
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living. The children gathered and knelt . 


to their father, his wife, and his concu- 
bine. Then these two, one on his left 
and one on his right, knelt to the old 
man. Graciously he bent over them 
and said, ‘Get up, my dears, you need 
not bow to me.’ 

These were the first words spoken. 
It was over. With reverence and with 
dignity, space and time had been an- 
nihilated. There was no barrier between 
the dead and the living, between the 
seen and the unseen. Great thoughts 
had come and dwelt among us. The 
house of the soul had been cleansed, 
and reverence had lodged with us for a 
time. f 

It was not a worship of gods. It was 
not propitiation of powerful beings, 
supplication for unfulfilled desires, nor 
yet the awe given to supernatural 
majesty. It was the veneration given to 
members of the family who had been 
graciously invited to attend the annual 
reunion, and who as graciously ac- 


cepted. It was the same veneration 
that is given to elder members of the 
family’ by the younger, but in a more 
marked degree, for these members of 
the family are older still, and have 
been away for a time — and now live 
elsewhere. It is an ancient rite prac- 
tised in Chinese homes without refer- 
ence to creed or religion. It is as 
logically inevitable to the Chinese as 
the efforts toward Heaven were to the 
Victorians. 

At midnight an altar would be 
placed in the court and the god of the 
hearth welcomed back to watch over 
the family another year. They begged 
me to stay to see this ceremony also. 
But my thoughts had soared and I felt 
I could not face the hours of desultory 
conversation, nor yet of games and the 
participation in the firing of crackers. 
We left them to their night-long vigil 
and bowled home through the empty 
streets, silent now but for the imper- 
sonal boom and crack of the fireworks. 
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Wuar’s the meaning of this queue, 
Tailing down the avenue, 

Full of eyes that will not meet 

The other eyes that throng the street, — 
The questing eyes, the curious eyes, 
Scornful, popping with surprise 

To see a living line of men 

As long as round the block, and then 
As long again? The statisticians 
Estimate that these conditions 
Have not reached their apogee.. 

All lines end eventually; 

Except of course in theory. 

This one has an end somewhere. 
End in what? — Pause, there. 
What’s the meaning in these faces 
Modern industry displaces, 
Emptying the factory 

To set the men so tidily 

Along the pavement in a row? 

Now and then they take a slow 
Shuffling step, straight ahead, 

As if a dead march said: 

‘Beware! I’m not dead.’ 

Now and then an unaverted 

Eye bespells the disconcerted 
Passer-by; a profile now 

And then will lift a beaten brow, — 
Waiting what? — The Comforter? 
The Pentecostal Visitor? 

If by fasting visions come, 

Why not to a hungry bum? 

Idle, shamed, and underfed, 
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Waiting for his dole of bread, 

What if he should find his head 

A candle of the Holy Ghost? 

A dim and starveling spark, at most, 
But yet a spark? It needs but one. 
A spark can creep, a spark can run; 
Suddenly a spark can wink 

And send us down destruction’s brink. 
It needs but one to make a star, 

Or light a Russian samovar. 

One to start a funeral pyre, 

One to cleanse a world by fire. 
What if our bread line should be 
The long slow-match of destiny? 
What if even now the Holy 

Ghost should be advancing slowly 
Down the line, a kindling flame, 
Kissing foreheads bowed with shame? 
Creep, my ember! Blaze, my brand! 
The end of all things is at hand. 
Idlers in the market place, 


. Make an end to your disgrace! | 


Here’s a fair day’s work for you, — 
To build a world all over new. 
What if our slow-match have caught 
Fire from a burning thought? 
What if we should be destroyed 
By our patient unemployed? 
Some of us with much to lose 

By conflagration will refuse 

To hallow arson in the name - 

Of Pentecost. We’d rather blame 
The Devil, who can always find 
For idle hand or empty mind 


’ Work to do at Devil’s hire. 


The Devil loves to play with fire. 
We’d rather blame him, — ah, but this 


_ May be just our prejudice. 


FLORENCE CONVERSE 


TOOLS OF THOUGHT 


BY CHARLES D. STEWART 


. We who use the English language do 
not speak with words alone. We say, 
for instance, ‘James hit John’; but 
what a different situation may be de- 
picted by merely transposing the 
terms! Hidden between the words are 


principles and meanings entirely out- 


side the dictionary. 

This modern speech of ours works 
according to mechanical principles. In 
a machine the cogs and cams and 
levers must be set together in a certain 
order. If they are not assembled ac- 
cording to the well-drawn design, the 
apparatus will produce a different set of 
motions or will entirely fail to operate. 
It is the same with an English sentence. 
The words depend for their meaning 
upon the order in which they occur. 
There is a set plan by which the nouns 
and verbs and adjectives fall in and 
mesh together in order to produce a 
train of thought. Reverse the order‘of a 
simple sentence — subject, predicate, 
and object — and you at once reverse 
the meaning. Take out a word and put 
it somewhere else and the sentence says 
a different thing. If any term is operat- 
ing at the wrong point, the sentence 
will tell an untruth or wholly: depart 
from sense. It might be called the 
place system of expression, because the 
meaning depends upon how the words 
are arranged with regard to oneanother. 

In the building of machinery, the 
machine design isa thing in itself and is 
antecedent to the assembling: of the 
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parts. This, too, is the way of our - 
modern English. For our use in writing 
or speaking there are certain standard 
designs for sentences and parts of sen- 
tences. A statement is built according 
to a blank form or`a mould of meaning. 
Different effects and wholly opposite 
results may be had by a rearrangement 
of the same working parts. If you wish 
to be understood you must select the 
standard form that fits your purpose 
and then let each word fall into its 
proper compartment. 

When we study Latin we are amazed 
and puzzled by the elaborate system of 
word endings. We try to understand 
what they are for; we ask ourselves 
whether there was ever any practical 
common sense in such a complicate in- 
vention. But it is a difficulty that 
works both ways. An antique Roman, 


taking up our way of speech without 


being familiar with the meanings that 
dwell in our word sequences, would be 
just as puzzled. And no dictionary, 
with its definitions of mere words, would 
ever help him out of his difficulty. 
Such a language befits a machine age 
and a machine universe. English is a 
language that goes directly at its work 
— subject, predicate, and object. Ifa 
man has anything to say, it will say it. 
And since it is a machine language it 
will not allow you to play with words. 
As a means of human intercourse, 
such a method might seem hopelessly 
mechanistic — unsympathetic and un- 
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pliable.’ In principle and spirit it would 
appear to be far removed from the light 
play of fancy and the finer adumbra- 
tions of the soul. But this is a view that 
will bear second’ thought. Wherever 
we look in this universe we see mecha- 
nisms doing their work. Whether we 
search the remotest reaches of space or 
train the mind’s eye upon the appalling 
perspectives of the infinitely little, we 
still find the motions of machinery. 
The spiritual has got to find expression 
in terms of the material life. Poetry 
must stand with one foot on the things 
that are. English will, after all, say as 
well as any other language that some- 
thing does something; and that is all 
that we have to say anyway. ; 
Knowledge is nourished by com- 
parisons. Even a little Latin and less 
Greek may be a worth-while possession 
if it draws our attention to the fact that 
ours is not the only way of speech. 
Let us, with a little Latin on the one 
hand and a little English on the other, 
put the two tongues to a simple test. 
Take an English sentence out of the 
newspaper and break it up into its ele- 
ments by writing each word on a 
separate square piece of cardboard. 
Then mix the words thoroughly. Put 
them in a bag and shake them up; 
when they have been shaken give the 
bag a toss and throw the disorganized 
sentence materials about on the floor. 
Even though the statement has been 
of the simplest kind, such as ‘James hit 
John,’ there is no science of words by 
which the sentence could be recon- 
structed. and the true facts obtained. 
It would be evident that somebody had 
been hit, but there is no rule of English 
by which a detective could ever find 
out which was the hitter and which the 
hittee. a 
In the Latin this is all quite different. 
Even a street urchin of the classic days 
would have been able to tell from the 
widely scattered words which of the 
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two men swung out with his fist and 


which'one received the blow. A word 


ending would serve as a label to desig- . 
nate the one who acted, and a different - 


word ending would show that the other 
was acted upon. The position of the 
words on the floor would make no 
difference in-the reading. 

If the sentence were a little more 
complicated, — as, for instance, ‘The 
lame'man hit the tall boy,’ — there 
would be still more confusion among 
the English terms once they were 
thrown out of their machine-like order. 
By no linguistic science under the sun 
would it be possible to determine which 
of the two was tall and which one was a 
cripple. But a Roman would here have 


` no difficulty. A glance at the scattered 


parts of speech would at once inform 
him of the whole state of affairs. One 
adjective would have an ending to show 
that it belonged to the subject of the 
sentence and the other would have a 
different ending to make it-appertain to 
the object. In the patois of the gram- 
marians, the adjectives would ‘agree’ 
with the nouns. Latin is an inflected 
language, having word endings by 
which the words make cross references 


‘to one another, while English operates 


upon the principle of contact between 
the parts. 

This, then, is the whole case regard- 
ing English as a tool of thought. The 
mechanism must not be tampered 
with. The words need to stand in a 
row and find a meaning in their ways of 
contact. An English sentence is some- 
thing more than. the sum of its words. 
Throw the parts into a pile and the 
sense disappears because the machine 
has been wrecked.. The words are still 
there, but the language is gone. The 
tools remain, but the knowledge that 
they held together has escaped. — 

- This brings to an end the more or 
less learned explanation with which 
this article has had to begin. I intended 
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to tell about a little adventure of my 
youth which might be no less instruc- 
tive than amusing; and I had no more 
than started when it became evident 
that I should positively have to say 
something about the nature of our so- 
called English grammar. Now that this 
point has been covered I can proceed 
with my story without having to stop 
later and try to hold my reader with 
one hand while I drag in a treatise on 
language with the other. 


It 


When I was a young man of twenty I 
spent many of my evenings sitting in a 
hall bedroom — a highly moral way of 
life that, was wholly due to a shortage of 
money. As most of us know, there is 
a kind of money that is for paying pur- 
poses only; you receive it as pay and 
you give it out as pay, but you never 
have any to spénd or to save. My 

-money was of that kind; it was money 
of low degree, without real purchasing 
power. 

As this was in electric-lighted Chi- 


cago, one of the first of our night- 


blooming cities, a live young man 
would have been quite justified in going 
out and trying to establish a line of 
credit for himself along the gayer and 
more theatrical thoroughfares; but it is 


a thing that cannot be done. Cities | 


after dark are not run on credit. What- 
ever credit facilities they may have in 
daytime, they start in at sundown to 
demand tickets — and what is a ticket 
but money that has been parted with 
beforehand? In such a state of affairs 
there is little that the young man living 
in a hall bedroom may do. Nothing, in 
fact, except to take a turn around his 
chair and then sit down by his own 
bedside again. 

The only feminine touch in my exist- 
ence consisted of a clean towel, care- 


fully folded and pressed each day, and 


laid across the top of the wash pitcher 
by a sad and impecunious widow. I 
seldom met her, and when I did’she had 
little to say to me. She -was so upright 
that she was speechless. I came and 
went at stated hours; and as the long 
evening wore on I would get less and’ 
less sleepy every: minute. I could see 
right through those solid walls and fol- - 
low the crowds to the very theatre 
door; but there imagination would have 
to stop. What was beyond became 
vague and indefinite, as if imagination ` 
could not really go into details without 
a ticket. 

Night life in a hall bedroom i is. snot 
very exciting. It is no place for a young 
man who is neither sick nor ailing, nor 
even tired. Heaven did not make him 
to be immured in a cubicle and to eke 
out his days as a prisoner of poverty. 

I do not know how it may. be with 
others, but with.me something always ` 
has to be done. Under the circum- 
stances it occurred to me that I was 
nearing my twenty-first birthday and 
had never learned to smoke. This mis- 
take I soon corrected by means of a bag 
of fine-cut and an inexpensive pipe. 
And then, instead of merging my per- 
sonality with the wooden furniture and 
becoming a mere inmate of a bedroom, 
I sat down and fell a-thinking: I 
wrapped myself round in smoke and 
watched the fragrant emanations float 
off and come to rest in peaceful, level 
layers between floor and ceiling; and 
the more I smoked and looked into the 
true nature of things, the more I saw . 
that a bedroom could lend itself to deep 
and philosophic study. 

Naturally I fell to thinking about the 
nature of language. The art of speech 
was a subject that had always inter- 
ested me. It seemed to have at bottom 
some great and simple truths. No 


_ grammar that I had looked into ever 


seemed to arrive at any of them. And 
now, as a bear will suck his paw in win- 
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ter for lack of any better sustenance, I 
kept gazing at the newspaper in abstract 
speculation upon the nature of lan- 
guage and the mystery of its workings. 
Suddenly, as though I -had broken 
down a partition wall in the black 
mines of knowledge and let in a flood of 
light, I saw that the English language 
was founded on the place system. And 
with this new insight — which I shall 
never forget because it was my“ first 
real step in self-education — I got the 
idea of making a language machine. 
This would consist of a large supply of 
words written on square pieces of card- 
board and thrown together in a box 
face down. When a word was drawn 
forth at random, certain marks on the 
edges would call for whatever part of 
speech went with it, according to the 
laws of English; this word would call 
for another, and so on until a statement 
of considerable length had been built 
cup. The edges of the cards, right and 
left, had to be provided with marks or 
notches which would fit together by a 
sort of Yale-lock system and thus bring 
the hidden parts of speech into their 
logical and grammatical combinations. 
This would seem to be a very com- 
plicate undertaking; but it proved to 
be quite simple. The main statement of 
a proposition consists of a noun, a verb, 
and a noun — which is to say, subject, 
predicate, and object or complement. 
The only two limbs of a sentence are 
` the adjective phrase or clause'and the 
adverbial, and these are brought to 
pass by means of prepositions, relative 
pronouns, relative adverbs, and con- 
junctions. A preposition calls for a 
noun after it, while a relative pronoun 
is Just the opposite, calling for a noun 
before it and a verb to follow.. Thus 
symmetrically does the machine work. 
Now if we remember that the adjective 
phrase always comes immediately after 
the noun to which it belongs, while an 
adjective comes normally before the 
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noun, and that nothing can ever come 
between the noun and either of these 
modifiers, we have the whole scheme 
complete. As everything has its set 
place, this leaves the adverb and the 
adverbial phrase or clause free to come 
in at any point at all — which they do 
in actual use. 

It was, as I have said, all very sim- 
ple; and I marked each part of speech 
accordingly on the right and left edges 
of the card. Thus any word that I 
drew out of the reservoir would auto- 
matically gather about it, by gram- 
matical accretion, all the words of a 
complete and grammatical statement. 
I would only need to turn the complete 
statement face upward to find what the 
machine had to say. 


Jil 


In actual practice, the thing worked 
to perfection. It would always say 
something; and, while I might not al- 
ways agree with its opinions, there was 
at least an idea to engage my thought 
and attention. I especially enjoyed the 
buildmg up of complex sentences 
with their novel and astonishing con- 
clusions; in order to do this I would 
simply slip a conjunction between two 
complete statements. Upon turning 
over the row of words I would find the 
machine saying, quite soberly, “The 
deep horse sank upward.’ And upon 
turning over the conjunction and its 
appended statement I would find the 
seemingly logical conclusion, ‘although 
my girl drank nails.’ Without batting 
an eye it would tell me about a square. 
hat, a tall worm, or a flat cloud; and if 
this was not enough it would willingly 
go into further details. 

At times it would surprise me by 
speaking plain sense; and then, instead 
of relapsing.into the merely impossible, 
it would turn out a very good piece of 
Shakespeare. Who that has any appre- 
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hension at all has not been stopped in 
his tracks by some such remark as that 
in Lear: ‘Croak not, black angel; I have 
no food for thee.’ What imagination 
has not been pushed to illicit lengths by 
some such fancy as that in A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream: ‘Tedious and brief! 
That is, hot ice and wondrous strange 
_snow.’ Any normal person must see at 


” once that this snow, in order to fulfill’ 


the specifications, would. have to be 
black as well” as: hot —and that is 
quite an undertaking -for any respect- 
able mind, if you ask my opinion. And 
when Shakespeare entirely lets go any 
` hold upon. Main Street realities and 
turns his mind loose, we find him speak- 
ing cheerfully of ‘Pigrogromitus, of the 
Vapians passing the- equinoctial of 
Queubus’; and he will let the clown 
remark to Sir Andrew, ‘Malvolio’s 
nose is no whipstock. My lady has a 
white hand, and the Mermidons are no 
bottle-ale houses.’ If anyone can figure 
out the logical sequence in this set of 
events he will be doing quite well. 

In like reaches of intellect my ma- 
chine would make wood to melt, the 
sky to flow, and the ocean to split and 
crack, all in the most assured and casual 
way. I could quote a great deal more 
of both Shakespeare and it if I did not 
think the matter would sound light- 
minded and trivial; and if anyone 
doubts what I have said, it merely 
shows that he has not made a complete 
study of Shakespearean nonsense. 

I remember that my machine once 
said to me, with almost a scintilla of 
sense, “The narrow preacher ate large 
hooks, but a blue lath was broken.’ 
Another time it turned its mind to 
some thoughts about a short, sad 
orator, and when I turned it all over 
and observed the adverbial -phrase I 
found he was the man who ‘pushed 
much rain under the face.’ 

All this, of course, was a considerable 
relief to a young man who was sitting in 
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a so-called furnished room and hoping 
for something to happen. All I had to 
do was to link the tools of thought to- 
gether according’ to the marks on 
the back, and immediately something 
would turn up. ` 

Even when the vein of thought turned 
out to be neither good nor bad there 
was another element of charm in it. 
Darwin had a feeling for it when he 
exclaimed, _toward the close of The 
Descent ‘of Man, ‘Language — that 
wonderful engine which affixes signs:to 
all sorts of objects and qualities, and 
excites trains of thought which would 
never arise from the mere impression of 
the senses, or, if they did arise, could 
not be followed out.’ Darwin, bringing 
this in to mark the arrival of the psy- 
chozoic era, the highest peak of evolu- 
tion, speaks of language as ‘half art and 
half instinct’; and he not only thinks 
that it evolved, but says that it was it-- 
self an instrument that reacted on the 
brain and became in turn a cause of 
mental development. To my mind, 
language seems undoubtedly to be a 
product of evolution in the sense that 
it has all the symmetry and coherence 
of a well-designed animal, with a com- 
plete set of limbs and necessary organs ` 
all attached to a backbone or main line 
of thought. It is like an animal, too, in 
having vestigial parts — useless relics of 
a grammar that is past. As human be- 
ings have muscles that once wiggled the 
ears, and the python and the whale. 
have little bones left over from the day 
when they went on Jegs, so English has 
not quite shed the complicate grammar 
that it had when it was Anglo-Saxon, 
and, like Greek and Latin, worked by 
means of a set of inflections. The sub- 
junctive mood is little more than the - 
vermiform appendage of English speech. 
The preface to Webster assures us that 
it is slowly passing out — a thing we 
should expect, according to Darwin’s 
theory. Hence it may be allowable for. 


TOOLS OF 


any man to decide for himself whether 
he is going to study what little the 
grammarians know about grammar, or 
simply wait for evolution to do its work. 

In inventing the language machine, 
I had in view, of course, a structure of 
iron and steel which would auto- 
matically grind out sentences after the 
manner of the Mergenthaler typeset- 
ting machine. This would be entirely 
feasible by using the very same Mergen- 
thaler principle of marks and notches 
on the edges of pieces of sheet brass. 
Such a piece of brass, representing a 
part of speech and traveling along a 
slot, would attract. to itself an aggrega- 
tion of other parts of speech all prop-. 
erly arranged. It would thus turn out 
complete statements without copy, in- 
stead of mere words built up of:type. 
These statements, coming out of the 
reservoir of everyday words with a due 
allowance of highbrow terms, would 
make it possible to produce complete. 
books, especially of the more literary 
kind, without the use of an author. Of 
course its basic ideas, coming out of the’ 
regular run-of-the-mine words, would 
sometimes be commonplace and some- 
times too original; but by the use-of 
literary breaker boys the material could - 
be gone over and some of the harder 
sayings thrown back into the machine. 
Such a machine could turn out volumes 
according to the symbolist school, or 
new-thought treatises, or ‘even the 
more advanced variety of free verse, 
and it would fit itself at once to any 
` new school of writing that would be 
cropping up and demanding genius for 
its production. 

In writing, as well as in painting, it is 
the creator’s own self, his unrestricted 
personality, that he ought to keep in 
mind, and not the picture.or the sub- 
ject that is being handled. All that is 
secondary. And right here is the strong 
point of my machine. It was daring, 
original, caring not a fig for the conven- 
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_tions or ‘what some. people call sense. 
_It had personality and was always ex- 


pressing it. 

I eveni went so far as to think of an 
auxiliary. machine which would invent 
-original words — terms constructed ac- 
cording to the laws of euphony out of the 
usual twenty-six letters. This I did not 
think out to the end, though there 
would no doubt be use for it. Such a 
machine would be very useful in invent- 
ing new names for girls, a line of work 
that puts a constant strain upon the 
American intellect. 

I do not know how far this thing 
might have gone had there not come a 
change, a mutation, in my way of life. 
I had come to Chicago, at the age of 
twenty, to perfect myself in the art of . 
the free-line wood engraver, a calling in 
which a man would spend a laborious 
day in-making a mere half-thimbleful 
of Turkish boxwood shavings. That 
was plenty to turn out in a day; a fine 
workman would be able to get along on 
much less. Before the profession pays, 
a young fellow must learn to run his 
furrows with infallible skill, and take 
each little chip and shaving from ex- 
actly the right place. It is almost a. 
breath-taking accuracy that is required, 
and until the young fellow has achieved 
something like perfection his work is 
not going to be worth much. I had 
been slowly and steadily evolving into 
a wood engraver when one day the 
proprietor informed me that he had de- 
cided to raise my wages. And when he 
did so I moved. 

My employer had contracted to turn 
out a harness catalogue, which I was to 
engrave entire — and this just at the 
time when I was becoming somewhat 
of a free-line picture engraver and able 
to do things in the manner of Closson 
or of Cole. 

Alas, where is wood engraving now? 
And where, for that matter, is there 
such a thing as a harness? 


THE BIOGRAPHER AND HIS VICTIMS 


BY CLAUDE M. FUESS 


My title may not seem inappropriate if 
we remember that the subject of any 
biography, except, perhaps, those writ- 
ten for campaign or advertising pur- 
poses, is helpless — as helpless as a 
criminal being led to his execution, and 
even more so, for a condemned mur- 
derer, though his fate is unavoidable, 
can at least kick and shout, while most 
heroes of biographies are already dead. 
The Great Lexicographer had been 
lying inanimate in Westminster Abbey 
for over six years before Boswell’s 
immortal work appeared. He could 
not protest when Boswell revealed his 
absurd mannerisms and pictured him 
as abstractedly withdrawing a slipper 
from a young lady’s foot. For once Dr. 
Johnson was silent. If the dead could 
rise, I suspect that the Sesquipedalian 
Pachyderm would have burst his 
cerements in 1791 and stalked forth to 
haunt and blast the Scotch attorney. 
But Boswell was safe—safe until, 
after his own demise, a new group of 
biographers pounced upon him as their 
victim, portrayed him as an egotistic 
and amorous ‘boozer,’ and exposed his 
indiscretions to a smiling posterity. 
Some farsighted persons, like Benja- 
min Franklin and George. Frisbie 
Hoar, not to mention Colonel Roose- 
velt and Mr. Coolidge, have attempted 
to forestall attack by preparing their 
recollections, or confessions; but even 
this precaution has not insured them 
against the future. Even after a states- 
62 . 
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man, with a disarming candor, has 
revealed all the blunders which he 
wishes the world to know, some literary 
scavenger is likely to prowl through 
those papers in the attic and expose 
the one shameless indiscretion which 
the hero was most anxious to hide. 
Says one of Oscar Wilde’s inveterate 
‘wise-crackers,’ ‘Every great man now- 
adays has his disciples, and it is always 
Judas who writes ‘the biography.’ 
This is particularly true of the twen- 
tieth century, during which the good 
old Latin maxim, De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum, has been relegated to the rub- 
bish pile of outworn phrases. ‘We are 
overrun,’ continues Wilde’s Gilbert, 
‘by'a set of people who, when poet or 
painter passes away, arrive at the 
house along with an undertaker, and 
forget that their one duty is to behave 
as mutes.’ : 
The advent of the professional 
‘debunker’ has considerably changed 
the fashion in biography and, by popu- 
larizing it, has enormously increased’ 
its sales. It is astounding that, in an 
era when Maurois and Ludwig receive 
almost as much in royalty checks as 


‘Mr. Fletcher or Mr. Oppenheim, no 


one has opened:a School of Biography, 
like the excellent institutions of Mr. 
Gallishaw and Dr. Esenwein, which 
have emitted such an army of short- 
story writers. More money can usually 
be made by telling others how to do a 
thing than by doing it one’s self. Bond 
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salesmen’ seldom get rich by investing 
in the securities which they so warmly 
recommend; and I have never heard of 
a croupier’s finding diversion during 
his vacation by trying his luck at 
roulette. But perhaps there are two 
major difficulties: biography may be so 
simple that anybody can practise it, 
even without instruction; or it may be 
so exacting that nobody can teach it. 
I suspect that it is both. It is easy to do 
it badly, as scores of amateurs are 
demonstrating every year; and it is 
correspondingly hard to do it well, as 
the paucity of really first-class biog- 
raphies indicates. Under the. circum- 
stances only a supremely audacious 
man would undertake to prescribe how 
biography should be written, and even 
he would be rushing in where more 
than one angel has feared to tread. 


II 


The preliminary question, ‘Is biog- 
raphy really a fine art?’ must be 
answered. in ‘the affirmative. It does 
not, of course, require the originality, 
the creative power, and the inspiration 
— to employ a much-abused word — 
which distinguish the lyric poet, the 
composer of a symphony, or the painter 
of a landscape. The biographer rides 
on shanks’ mare rather than on Pega- 
sus. Neither James Boswell nor Emil 
Ludwig will be placed by the side of 
Keats, of Beethoven, or of. Corot. 
There is no biographer in our American 
Hall of Fame. But biography does, 
when properly carried on, demand 
certain qualities which belong, in a less 
or greater degree, to all the arts— the 
wise selection of material, its arrange- 
. ment in accordance with the principles 
of proportion and climax, and its vivid 
‘and attractive presentation. Nor can 
the biographer function without imagi- 
nation: - It is his business to become 
‘acquainted with his hero and the 


influences which formed his conscious- 
ness; to study his physical and mental 
peculiarities, his habits, his secret 
dreams and ambitions; to penetrate as 
far as possible into the recesses of his 
soul. To accomplish this successfully, 
the biographer needs discernment and 
sympathy, but he needs even more the 
gift to put himself in the place of the 
man about whom he is writing. 

These basic attributes will always be 
essential to any good biographer. They 
belonged to Plutarch and Izaak Walton 
just as much as they do to Mr. Ga- 
maliel Bradford. But the technique and 
aim of biography have in some respects 
changed very rapidly in the last thirty 
years. Biography used to be concerned 
very largely with a man’s public and 
official acts, when he was, so to speak, 
decorated and on exhibition. Then 
someone rediscovered the disconcerting 
truth that the ordinary man — and the 
extraordinary one as well — is, in one 
respect at least, like an iceberg. Only 
about one fifth of him is actually 
visible. The remainder is concealed 
beneath the surface. So, with modern 
psychology to aid them, biographers 
have been trying to find out what flesh 
and clothes really cover. They are in- 
terested still in the Webster of the 
Seventh of March Speech; but they are 
fully as much concerned with what hap- 
pened when the show was over and the 
orator, tired after the ordeal, took off 
his blue coat with the brass buttons, 
untied his thick, heavily starched stock, 
and settled down in his carpet slippers 
with his glass of whiskey toddy by his 
side. Complexes and inhibitions and 
frustrations have assumed a new signifi- 
cance. The quest of abnormality has 
been overdone, but in the process 
George Washington, John Marshall, 
and Abraham Lincoln are beginning to 
emerge as genuine human, beings, in- 
stead of mythical demigods. 

George Washington is a typical illus- 
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tration of this humanization. During 
his lifetime, he was the centre of bitter 
controversy. He was denounced scath- 
ingly as a President who wanted a 
crown, as a ‘snob,’ a ‘dictator,’ and a 
‘traitor? To Knox and Hamilton he 
seemed very real. Yet after his death, 
when he was consecrated as the ‘Father 
of His Country,’ his personality was 
almost deified. A series of conventional 
biographies evolved the stately and 
desiccated figure of tradition, beauti- 
fully perpetuated in Greenough’s statue 
of him in a Roman toga —a. statue 
which was said to have maintained the 
‘dignity of history,’ but which is some- 
what unlike George Washington, the 
Virginia planter. 

Like most American children in 
the 1890’s, I was brought up on 
the cherry-tree episode; and I can dis- 
tinctly recall being shocked by read- 
ing in Henry Cabot Lodge’s delightful 
Early Memories an anecdote told to 
him by William Wetmore Story of a 
gloomy evening after the Battle of the 
Brandywine when the American Com- 
mander in Chief called a council of his 
officers. In the midst of the discussion, 

- Washington directed one of his staff to 
cross the river and examine the location 
of the British forces. Hours passed, 
while they waited for the important 
report. Finally the aide stumbled into 
the tent and, in faltering tones, con- 
fessed that the storm had prevented 


his reaching the opposite shore. Glar-. 


ing ferociously at him for a moment, 
Washington seized- the heavy leaden 
inkstand on his desk and hurled. it 
at his subordinate’s head, exclaiming, 
‘God damn your soul to Hell, be off 
with you and send me a man!’ The 
tale does not make it clear whether or 
not Washington missed his aim. But 
there is something Homeric, berserker, 
about the episode, revealing the tre- 
mendous passions veiled by his cus- 
tomary self-control. Nothing, however, 
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in the imposing biographies of Sparks _ 
and Marshall and Washington Irving 
and Everett indicates that the Com-: 
mander in Chief was capable of such an 
outburst. 


IM - 


It is natural for anyone planning to 
perpetrate a biography to face the 
problem, ‘What should I wish posterity 
to say about me?’ If Mr. Bradford 


_were, in some whimsical mood, to turn 


his analytic gaze in my direction, what 


Should I like him to notice: that golden 


Phi Beta Kappa key or that unpaid 
laundry bill; that ten-dollar check- sent 
to an indigent cousin or that towel 
pilfered from the Pullman Company; 
that unprinted ode to spring or that 
kick furtively- bestowed upon a stray 


cat? Ought not the biographer to obey 


the Golden Rule? Is not. his responsi- 
bility grave, dealing, as he does, with 
another’s reputation, free from the 
danger of a possible libel suit? Was not 


‘Tago right? 
“` Who steals my purse steals trash; ’t is something, 


nothing; 
"Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. - : 


But it is precisely these trivialities 
and peccadillos which, according to 
modern theories, we should know. if we 
are to reproduce the whole man. The 


‘eager credulity. with which William 


Lloyd Garrison swallowed every newly . 


-advertised patent nostrum throws light 
_on his mental and moral characteristics. 


There is much significance in President 
Roosevelt’s remark to Owen Wister, 
when, after the latter had been ques- 
tioning him about immortality, ‘T. RB.’ 
replied sententiously, ‘One world at a 
time.’ Dr. Johnson’s casual observa- 
tion that “a second marriage is the 
triumph of hope over experience’ is a 


’ 
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sufficit comment on his marital 
felicity. “Benvenuto Cellini in his mem- 
oirs tells a succession of prodigious 
‘whoppers,’ interspersed, however, with 
so much gossipy detail that we close 
. the book feeling acquainted with the 
author; Mr. Coolidge, in his auto- 
biography, deals entirely with the 
truth, but in such generalities that we 
are given no clue to the mystery of his 
personality. 

Mr. Franklin MacVeagh related 
recently a story of William Jennings 
Bryan, who, at a Fourth of July dinner 
in London, after speaking with witty 
extemporization for five minutes, pulled 
out of his pocket a typewritten manu- 
script, and, to the disgust of his au- 
dience, read a solemn paper on Euro- 
pean problems. The guests, expecting 
entertainment, soon grew. resentful. 
The speech was obviously a failure. 
Afterward, Mr. MacVeagh ‘saw the 
‘Commoner’ all by himself in the hotel 
corridor, looking vainly for his hat and 
overcoat. As the two met, Mr. Bryan 
said plaintively, ‘Mrs. Bryan told me 
I ought not to do that.’ The anecdote 
is slight enough; yet the picture of the 
great orator, neglected and discon- 
solate, is unforgettable. ` 

IV.. $ 

What is legitimate material for the 
biographer? There are, of course, the 
printed documents, the speeches in- 
cluded in the Congressional Record, the 
published essays or poems, and often 
the imposing edition of ‘collected 
works.’ In these are the hero’s writings 
as he desired to have them, preserved, 
corrected, and polished -for all time. 
Here is the man in full dress, hair 
neatly trimmed, shoes shined, and 
cravat adjusted. Lincoln is entitled to 
be judged as a statesman by his de- 
bates with Douglas, his Inaugural 
Addresses, his messages and proclama- 


tions. These are his official utterances, 
as much his‘as Hamlet is Shakespeare’s 
or the ‘David’. Michelangelo’s. Con- 
temporary newspapers, also, are of the. 
highest importance, as showing the 
immediate popular reaction to signifi- 
cant occurrences. No one-can deal 
fairly with any phase of United States 
history during the period between 
Grant and Roosevelt without con- 
sulting Harpers Weekly and the Na- 
Then there are the letters, many of 
them conventional, others expressing 
informal opinions representing a transi- 
tory caprice. Are we entitled to judge 
a man by a hastily scribbled note, 
mailed without any idea that it would 
be preserved? Perhaps not! And yet it 
is in these intimate communications 
that a man is most likely to disclose his 
true self. The letters of Carl Schurz to 
his wife during the heat of the Lincoln 
campaign of: 1860 show an orator 
strong in, his own conceit. ‘I have had 
a succession of triumphs,’ he writes, 
‘and my exertions have been almost 
superhuman. ... All my meetings 
are crowded, and I drive everything 
before me.’ This reveals a Carl Schurz 
quite different from the modest re- 
former of the 1880’s. ` 

Next come those impetuous acts 
performed without deliberation, fre- 
quently under the stress of jealousy or 
irritation, but only too often recorded 
inexorably by some -unnoticed chroni- 
cler. It would be a boon to biographers 
if each hero’s wife kept a secret, jour- 
nal, to be deposited in the government 
archives and published a century after 
his death. We might then know by 
1952 how Webster behaved when the 
breakfast coffee was. brought in cold or 
what he muttered as he .glanced 
through the monthly bills. Perhaps the 
reticence of wives on these unromantic 
topics is ‘the surest demonstration of 
connubial loyalty. As it is, we have a 
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sufficient store of gossip, of scandalous 
anecdotes which have traveled in 
whispers from lip to lp until the 
original tale has been distorted beyond 
recognition. Every student of our 
history becomes familiar with books 
like Ben:. Perley Poore’s Reminis- 
cences, full of fascinating stories but 


generally untrustworthy. Even the. 


memories of the closest relatives and 
friends cannot be relied on, but must 
be ruthlessly checked on dates and 
details. The experienced biographer 
soon learns the necessity of authenti- 
cating every ‘fact’ which reaches him 
by word of mouth. From a crowd of 
witnesses, one contradicting another, 
he must extract the essential truth, 
that which testifies to what the man 
himself was like. 

The extant material regarding Henry 
Cabot Lodge, who was in the public 
eye for nearly half a century, is enor- 
mous in bulk and amazing in variety. 
Here is folder after folder of letters, 
many of them in indecipherable long- 
hand, any one of which may hold some 
memorable phrase or important opin- 
ion. Here are huge scrapbooks of clip- 
pings from newspapers, each relating 
to Lodge’s career. Here are invitations 
and magazine articles and photographs 
and telegrams and badges, as well as 
packages of receipted bills. One port- 
folio contains over a thousand tele- 
grams of congratulation sent to him 
following a fisticuff encounter with a 
pacifist in the lobby of the Capitol. 
One great box holds nothing but cor- 
respondence between Lodge and Henry 
White; another, the long series of let- 
ters between Lodge and Roosevelt. 
All this must be sorted out, read, and, 
if necessary, copied. There is far more 
material on Senator Lodge than there 
is about Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, 
William the Conqueror, and Queen 
Elizabeth put together. 

Do we need it all? Obviously not. 
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In it is much useless stuff, which will 
eventually be discarded. But Lodge’s 
biographer cannot ignore even the 
smallest scrap of paper. Somewhere in 
a bundle of unprepossessing documents 
may repose a page which will change 
permanently the accepted version of an 
important event. I once found, tucked 
away in a pile of worthless circulars, a 


' list of Daniel Webster’s debts in his 
` own handwriting, showing the extent 


of his obligation to the Bank of the 
United States. The conscientious biog- 
rapher must survey all the material, for 
any acceptable biography must be 
founded securely on-facts. — 

The building of a book like Bev- 
eridge’s Lincoln or Professor Nevins’s 
Henry White involves long hours of 
sheer drudgery, occasionally relieved 
by a thrill at a notable find. Mr. 
George F. Milton, in preparing his 
forthcoming life of Stephen A. Douglas, 
is plodding through thousands of let- 
ters which nobody but their recipients 
has ever read. Before what we call 
an ‘interpretative’ account of Lincoln, 
like that by Carl Schurz or Lord 
Charnwood, could be written, Nicolay 
and Hay and others had to assemble 
and evaluate the evidence. Maurois’s 
diverting Disraeli could not have been 
done if the preliminary research had 
not been carried through by Mony- 
penny and Buckle. 

As an illustration of the wrong 
method, I should like to cite Theodore 
Roosevelt's life of Thomas H. Benton, 
included in the American Statesmen 
Series. On February 7, 1886, Roose- 
velt, then-in New York City, wrote to 
Lodge, ‘I feel a little appalled over the 
Benton. I have not the least idea 
whether I shall make a flat failure of it 
or not. However, I will do.my best and 
trust to luck for the result.’ On March 
27, at his Elkhorn Ranch in Dakota, 
far from libraries or files of newspapers, 
he reported, ‘I have written the first 
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chapter of the Benton.’ On May 20, 
he boasted, ‘I have got the Benton half 
through.” Finally, on June 7, he 
wrote, ‘I have pretty nearly finished 
Benton, mainly evolving him from my 
inner consciousness; but when he leaves 
the Senate in 1850 I have nothing to 
go by.’ 

He then appealed to Lodge to hire 
someone to look up Benton’s career in 
his declining days. Here are some of 
the questions: ‘He was elected to 
Congress; who beat him when he ran 
the second time? What was the issue? 
Who beat him, and why, when he ran 
for Governor of Missouri? And the 
date of his death? . . . As soon as I 
can get these dates I can send Morse 
the manuscript.’ Lodge, himself a 
laborious and scrupulous scholar, cau- 
tioned his friend not to be too hasty, 
but the latter mailed his copy to the 
general editor, John T. Morse, Jr., on 
August 9. Roosevelt had written the 
Benton in rather less than six months, 
without, apparently, looking up any of 
the sources. It would be a rash biog- 
rapher indeed who would dare to adopt 
a similar’ procedure in these days when 
so many Doctors of Philosophy are 
ready to pounce upon a slip in date or 
name. 


vV 


All this leads up to a pertinent 
query — what do we really want to 
hear about other men and women? 
We want to know, obviously, what they 
did, what contribution they made to 
culture and civilization, what achieve- 
ments of theirs will be remembered. 
It is important to`the world that 
Tennyson wrote ‘Ulysses, that Grant 
fought the battle of Shiloh, that 
Whistler painted the Old Battersea 
Bridge, that Wagner composed Lohen- 
grin, and that Roosevelt ‘took’ the 
Panama Canal. All these are matters 
of record. It is relatively easy for the 
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biographer to portray the artist, the 
musician, the statesman, in the light 
of his actual production. Granite and 
canvas, melody and printed page, do 
for a time endure, and may be con- 
sulted and criticized. To measure 
Stevenson or Hardy it is essential, first 
of all, to acquire their novels and study 
them. Here is what these authors 
deliberately left behind them as their 
own. 

Leslie Stephen has declared that 
‘no person deserves a biography unless 
he be, in the literal sense, distin- 
guished.’ Personally, however, I am 
inclined to agree with Carlyle, who, 
in his Life of John Sterling, said, ‘I 
have remarked that a true delineation 
of the smallest man, and his pilgrimage 
through life, is capable of interesting 
the greatest man.’ Some of the most 
entertaining biographies of recent years 
have been written about such quaint 
sensationalists as Phineas T. Barnum, 
John L. Sullivan, Anthony Comstock, 
and Lydia Pinkham — names which 
are not likely to shine in any galaxy 
of immortals. The new Dictionary of 
American Biography includes not only 
Anson, the professional baseball player, 
but also Jesse James, the notorious 
outlaw. An attractive sinner is bet- 
ter material for biography than a dull 
saint. But the life of even the most 
obscure and insignificant wastrel may 
be made to seem significant by a 
biographer who understands the con- 
vulsive drama of the human soul. 

In its higher manifestations, biog- 
raphy is indubitably the revelation of a 
personality, the effort to do for some- 
body else what Pepys and Rousseau 
did unblushingly for themselves. En- 
trusted with this responsibility, the 
biographer is no longer a drudge, but a 
psychoanalyst, a diagnostician, a seer, 
and a judge. After all, we are made of 
star dust and grimy earth soil in vary- 
ing proportions. We can rarely our- 
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selves explain the wild desires, the: 
illogical ambitions, the impossible day- 


` ,dreams and low perversities which 
sometimes torment us. How, then, 


could it ever be possible for anyone. 


else to put into words what we really 
are? For this part of his duty,‘ the 
biographer must have sensitiveness 
and discernment and discrimination, 
the shrewdness to disentangle what a 
man says from what he thinks, the 
ability to pierce beneath the protec- 
tive crust of pride and reserve. - 

Philip Guedalla has said, ‘The essen- 
tial thing in biography is to- tell the 
whole truth about your man. That is 
your only job.’ But again we must ask, 
with Pilate, ‘What is truth?’ What if a 
specified act be susceptible of two 
different interpretations, depending on 
whether you view the perpetrator as a 
selfish cynic or as a guileless altruist? 
Often a man’s motives are not clear, 


even to himself. It is a delicate matter. 


to weigh the good and evil in the 
career of Charles James Fox or Lord 
Byron, to say nothing of certain more 
notorious figures, such as Aaron Burr 
or ‘Ben’ Butler, who, though far from 
immaculate to their contemporaries, 
seem to have had no disturbing : sense 
of sin. 

Richard Croker, better known as 
‘Boss’ Croker, was generally regarded 
as a not too scrupulous politician who 
was for years the evil genius of New 
York City. But when his widow was in 
the witness box in Dublin, Ireland, 
after his death, she took oath as fol- 
lows: ‘In addition to all the beautiful 
things that have been testified to about 
my husband by the previous witness, 
I have to add this, that my husband 
was a saint.’ 

This possibly prejudiced estimate is 
not that which history will perpet- 
uate; yet it is unquestionably part 
of the truth, and cannot be altogether 
ignored, 


VI 


Perhaps the most contemptible- of 
biographers is he who, from a sense of 
family pride or an unwillingness to be 
too severe on his victim, withholds 
some of the facts. An incident in W. 
Somerset Maugham’s The Moon .and 
Sixpence satirizes this vice. Charles 
Strickland, the hero — or villain — of 
that striking novel, abruptly deserted 
his wife and, fleeing to Paris, became 
there the painter that he had always 
longed to be. Later his son William, 
writing the artist’s biography, said, 
‘My father really loved my. mother. 
He once called her an excellent woman.’ 
Not long after, a pertinacious ‘de- 
bunker’ of the German pedant type 
wrote a thesis on Charles Strickland 
and caustically reprinted in facsimile | 
the passage from which William Strick- 
land had quoted. Read in its entirety, 
the paragraph was as follows: ‘God 
damn my wife. She is an excellent 
woman. I wish she were in Hell.’ 

We are harassed, on the other hand, 
by small-minded purveyors of back- 
stairs gossip, who win a temporary 
place in the limelight by exposing the 
foibles and irregularities of the great 
and the near-great. The muckraker 
and the ‘debunker’ have both gone to 
extremes in the twentieth century. 
Too much attention focused on Web- 
ster’s convivial habits leaves one blind 
to the Reply to Hayne. The story 
should be told with some sense of pro- 
portion. No harm can come, however, 
from the knowledge that the usually 
staid Benjamin Franklin did not 
always obey the aphorisms of Poor 
Richard, that Abraham Lincoln had 
his domestic disharmonies, and that 
Woodrow Wilson’s physical ailments 
had their effect on American history. 
Often a trivial anecdote or a casual 
phrase in a conversation will offer ı usa 
glimpse of the real man. 
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Probably the longest biography of 
any American is Edward L. Pierce’s 
life..of Charles Sumner, in four huge 
volumes.— an important work, packed 
with information. It tells us much 
about the abolitionist statesman. But 
a great deal also may be deduced from 
Sumner’s confession that he never as- 
sumed in his own library a posture 
which he would not have taken in the 
Senate of the United States. General 
Grant was ordinarily a reticent, . un- 
communicative person. But one eve- 
ning, during his quarrel with Sumner 
over Santo Domingo, he strolled with 


. George F. Hoar past Sumner’s house in 


Lafayette Square, in Washington, and, 
looking up at the library windows, 


¿2 clenched his fist and burst out, ‘The 


man who lives up there has abused me 


‘in a way. which I -have never suffered 


from any man living.’ Much light is 


_‘ thrown on the character of Blaine by 
the story of how, in 1876, when he 
. wanted the Republican nomination for 


President, he once exercised his seduc- 
tive.arts on Carl Schurz and, at the 
close of an evening walk with him, 
threw his arm around Schurz’s neck, 
looked him appealingly in the face, 


. and said, ‘Carl, you won’t oppose me, 
. will. you?’ 


Senator Lodge’s dislike of 
England and the English, imprinted on 


' his mind in his impressionable early 


years, undoubtedly had a determining 
effect upon his political policies. De- 
tails of this kind are easily stored in the 
memory, like Matthew Arnold’s char- 
acterization of Thomas Gray in the 


, sentence, “He never spoke out,’ or his 


description of Shelley as a ‘beauti- 
ful and ineffectual angel beating in the 
void his luminous wings in vain.’ 

The biographer is often tempted, in 
an endeavor to make his hero a com- 


. pletely consistent character, to pervert 


or disguise the truth. The writer of 
prose fiction can, of course, achieve 
this through his unifying imagination. 
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Dickens’s Mr. Micawber, Hardy’s 
Bathsheba Everdene, Mrs. Wharton’s 
Ethan Frome, and Mr. Lewis’s Babbitt 
are perfectly rounded conceptions, at 
the mercy of their creator, who can 
mould them to his will, transporting 
them here and“there to elucidate or 
amplify his preconceived theory. of 
their personalities. Real life, however; 
is less simple. The biographer cannot, 
if he has a conscience, start with any 
fixed conception of what his victim is 
like. If he does form such an hypothe- 
sis, the hero, through some wayward- 
ness, is sure sooner or later to knock it 
into a cocked hat. Then comes the test 


- as to whether the biographer is sin- 


cerely trying to present a true picture, 
or whether he is attempting to invade 
the province of fiction. 

Few manifestations of the salid 
“modern spirit’ are more obnoxious 
than the ‘fictionized biographies’ with 
which the book market has recently 
been inundated. The historical novel 
at its best, as in Henry Esmond or The 
Refugees, has entirely justified itself. 
But the fictionized biography is neither 
soup nor roast nor pudding, neither 
fiction nor biography. Except in rare 
and special instances, like Gertrude 
Atherton’s The Conqueror, it fails to 
produce a fair impression of its subject. 
The author is trying: to paint a literary 
portrait in accordance with his own 
theories — nicely balanced, smoothly’ 
consistent, and entirely harmonious. 


. He insists on pushing his hero along a 


logical path from the cradle to the 
grave, without halts or divagations. 
Life is not like that. The influence of 
prose fiction on- biography has been 
good in so far as-it has taught biog- 
raphers how to mass material effec- 
tively, how to secure ‘dramatic effect, 
and how to arrange details; in ac- 


` cordance with the laws of evolution and 


climax. But it has done harm by en- 
couraging sensationalism and by fos- 
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tering the idea that consistency of 
character must be established where it 
does not exist. 


VII 


Biography, then, is an interpretative, 
selective, and analytic, not a creative 
art. The biographer’s business is to 
tell the truth as he sees it, regardless of 
its implications. It is a mistake for him 
to interpose his own personality. It 
may be, as someone has intimated, that 
every biography of importance is one 
half at least made up of the biographer, 
but he must always subordinate him- 
self. His job is done when he has 
accumulated and assimilated the avail- 
able facts, arranged them so that they 
will have coherence, proportion, and 
symmetry, and allowed the vietim to 
be his own revelator. 

Part of a biographer’s equipment is a 
wise tolerance and impartiality, to- 
gether with a genuine, although not 
necessarily a blind, sympathy with his 
victim. If Woodrow Wilson had writ- 
ten an interpretation of Henry Cabot 

. Lodge, it would probably have had its 
faults. Although the result might have 
been entertaining, it is probably just as 
well that John Tyler did not leave a 
character sketch of Henry Clay. The 
ideal biographer should doubtless main- 
.tain an attitude of judicial aloofness. 
But the best biographies, as a matter 
of fact, have been produced by authors 
who have been rather enthusiastic 
about their heroes — books like Bos- 
well’s Johnson, Trevelyan’s Macaulay, 
Paine’s Mark Twain, and Amy Lowell’s 
Keats. Masters’s Lincoln, so provoca- 
tive to sane historians, is an example of 
how poor a book can be written by an 
able but wildly prejudiced poet in a 
field other than his own. 

The biographer, no matter how hope- 
ful, will seldom win a unanimity of 
approval. There are always two points 
of view, if not more. The Calvin Cool- 


‘volume under the same title. 
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idge of Gamaliel Bradford is plainly 
not that of Bruce Barton. .The picture 
of Colonel Roosevelt in his Autobiog- 
raphy is quite different from that in 
Millis’s ironic study of the Spanish 
War, called The Martial Spirit; indeed 
the two are almost as far apart as Saint 
Paul and Mephistopheles. Or consider 
the attitudes of various schools of . 
political thought toward Thomas Jef- 
ferson, whom Roosevelt thought to be a 
feeble and futile politician. 

. The weaknesses of contemporary 
biography are apparent to anyone who 
does much reading. The recent ‘bull 
market’ in biographical literature re- 
sulted in a natural operation of the 
economic law of supply and demand, 
and many books were prepared rapidly 
for the satisfaction of a greedy public. 
A score of enterprising journalists with 
a certain facility in absorbing informa- 
tion and skimming the surface of his- 
tory were — and are — ready to dash 
off in a few weeks lives of Horace 
Greeley or John Randolph or Aaron 
Burr. Such impatient work is bound 
to be spotted with errors. Senator 
Beveridge spent years. of research on 
his monumental Abraham Lincoln, one 
of the classics of American biography; 
Emil Ludwig, after a few weeks of 
travel in the United States, produced a 
The 
difference between the two is not un- 
apparent to those who know anything 
about the subject. 

The influence of such brilliant writers 
as Lytton Strachey and Philip Gue- 
dalla, not to mention André Maurois 
and E. Barrington, has led their imi- 
tators to seek for themes which will 
grip the attention of the public. The 
impulse to: produce a startling book is 
not, however, in itself a sufficient 
motive for competing with Mr. Stra- 
chey in a field where he is likely to 
remain supreme. A law-abiding career 
like that of the late President Eliot of 
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Harvard does, of course, seem a trifle 
lukewarm after one has spent a few 
hours in hot water with Jesse James or 
Old King Brady. No doubt, too, a 
generation jaded by the ‘movies’ is 
not to be lured by the outward tame- 
ness of the American Statesmen Series 
and must be stimulated by gorgeous 
green or yellow bindings, by extrava- 
gant ‘blurbs,’ and by the promise of a 
series of amorous misadventures now 
revealed for the first time in our an- 
nals. Approximately ‘every month the 
‘greatest biography of the century’ is 
launched, only to sink into oblivion 
before the season closes. Time has its 
revenge on this ephemeral literature. 
After all, it was Henry James’s Eliot 
which was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 
biography for 1931. Cheap biography 
is like cheap poetry or cheap furniture 
— it is soon worn-out and consigned to 
the ash barrel. 

It was inevitable that books pre- 
pared so hurriedly should be careless 
. and slipshod in their writing. In their 
defense, it is maintained that their 
style is breezy and informal. But biog- 
raphy, more than most forms of litera- 
ture, should be equipped for perma- 
nency. If it is not true, it should never 
be printed; and if it is true, it 
should be expressed in a style which 
will endure. Lockhart’s Scott, Morley’s 
Voltaire, and Professor Palmer’s Alice 
Freeman Palmer owe their success to 
the painstaking care which their au- 
thors used. How many ‘masterpieces’ 


of our prolific contemporary biog- ' 


raphers will be in circulation twenty 
years from now? Hastily composed, 
- hastily set up in type, hastily bound, 
and hastily dumped into the book- 
stores, they must be sold in a few 
weeks if they are to be sold at all. The 
fact that only a few of them have 
indexes shows that they are intended 
to be merely the pastime of an idle 
hour. 
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So much for one phase of the picture. 
On the other hand, modern biography 
is not without its- triumphs. Compe- 
tent biographers were probably never 
more numerous than they are in 1931; 
and they have often in a quiet way 
rehabilitated personages who, in their 
own time, were much misunderstood. 
Take, for illustration, the case of 
Andrew Johnson, Lincoln’s successor 
as President of the United States. For 
nearly fifty years he was depicted by 
prejudiced Northern historians as a 
drunkard and a vulgarian, an obstruc- 
tionist and a traitor. And then, within 
a very brief period, at least five books 
on Johnson were published, each one 
prompted by sympathy and a sincere 
desire to show what the “Tailor Presi- 
dent’ was really like. As a result of 
this extensive research by Judge Win- 
ston, Claude G. Bowers, George F. 
Milton, and others, we now conceive 
of ‘Andy’ Johnson as a rugged, in- 
dustrious, well-intentioned statesman, 
crude in his manners, perhaps, but 
trying earnestly to ascertain and do the 
right thing, and undertaking, in de- 
fiance of a bold and unscrupulous 
Congressional clique, to carry out 
Lincoln’s policies on Reconstruction. 
Once thought to be the villain of the 
post-war era, he now emerges as the 
hero, encompassed by the sinister 


‘forms of Thaddeus Stevens, ‘Ben’ 


Butler, and ‘Ben’ Wade. Because of 
this new and correct interpretation, 
history has had to be rewritten. 

In another respect also strides have 
been made. The old authorized or sub- 
sidized biography, frequently entitled 
‘The Life and Times of George F. 
Blank,’ is now looked upon with dis- 
trust. We all know what it was like. 
Usually written by a relative, it ad- 
hered to the spirit of a sentence in a 
recent book, reading as follows: ‘The 
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writer of this memorial has not thought 
it necessary to call attention to defects 


in the character she has sought to 


portray.’ A conspicuous example is 
Hallam Tennyson’s life of his father, in 
which the Victorian Bard stands out 
like his own King Arthur — flawless 
and uninteresting. After reading it, I 
. turned with delight to the remark 
of the iconoclastic Swinburne: ‘Mr. 
Tennyson, we understand, of course, 
that Queen Victoria is Guinevere and 
that the Prince Consort is King Arthur; 
but would you mind telling me who is 
Lancelot?’ In the field of American 
political biography, there are many 
such undiluted eulogies, and they are 
all untrustworthy. 
The best of the modern biographie 
are less.solemn, less rhetorical, less 
packed with platitudes and didacticism, 
than similar books would have been 
half a century ago. The work of Mr. 
Lytton Strachey struck a new note in 
biographical literature.. Fortunately 
for his method, earlier scholars had 
smoothed his way by gathering facts 
regarding certain picturesque and 
rather vulnerable people. With this 
material before him, he applied to it 
‘an appreciation of the significance of 
details and an instinct for dramatic 
values, tinting it always with the hues 
of a consummate irony —an irony 
sometimes too vividly colored, but 
more often so subtly employed that it 
escapes dull eyes. The gift of irony is, 
of course, a constant temptation to its 
possessor to wander from the truth in 
the quest of some miracle of wit. For 
my part, however, I would far rather 
have Strachey’s caustic sketch of 


Thomas Arnold than Stanley’s rever- 


ential two-volume panegyric of the 
Headmaster of Rugby — and Strachey 
is probably nearer the truth. 

The same intellectual distinction 
attaches to Philip Guedalla, although 
one occasionally wearies of his ostenta- 
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tiously brilliant phrasing in which a mot 
juste, like ‘vague,’ is repeated too often. 
His manner, the glitter of which may 
be tinsel as well as gold, is admirably 
fitted in his book, The Second Empire, 
to a subject like Napoleon II, but is 
less successful with Lord Palmerston, a 
more substantial and less scintillating 
figure. Mr. Hilaire Belloc is another of 
the modernists who worship at the 
shrine of Cleverness. These three men 
have transformed biography by making 
it less cumbersome, less dully formida- 
ble, and thus emphasizing its pos- 
sibilities for entertainment as well as 
instruction. 


IX 


Our own period has been notably 
rich in biography and autobiography. 
The pedagogically-minded still hark 
back to the classics — to Plutarch and ` 
Boswell and Lockhart. It is still diffi- 
cult to surpass such ‘purple patches’ 
as Boswell’s introduction to the Great 
Lexicographer in the shop of the book- 
seller, Davies, or the description of the 
meeting at dinner of Johnson, the 
Tory, and John Wilkes, the Radical. 
But there are books in our day which 
are not sufficiently praised. Among the 
autobiographies, Gosse’s Father and 
Son and Hudson’s Far Away and Long 
Ago must be placed with the master- 
pieces of the past. As for biographies, 
such works as Croly’s Hanna, — an 
amazingly fair estimate of a Conserva- 
tive by a Liberal, — Beer’s Stephen 


‘Crane, Paine’s Mark Twain, Bev- 


eridge’s Lincoln, and Strachey’s Queen 
Victoria, are, if we can forget their 
suspicious recentness, far better than, 
let us say, Southey’s Nelson. 

We have a group of authors in the 
United States to-day, including M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe, Allan Nevins, Gama- 
liel Bradford, Albert Bigelow Paine, 
George F. Milton, Claude G. Bowers, 
Samuel E. Morison, Ray Stannard 
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Baker, and several others, any one of 
whom can be counted upon to produce 
a distinguished biography. James Ford 
Rhodes was in no sense a romantic 
personage, but a sedentary historian, 
who spent most of his waking hours 
among his books. ‘Yet Mr. Howe has 
skillfully made him the protagonist of 
a not unexciting drama. Mr. Nevins’s 
Henry White moves along so gracefully 
that we forget how difficult to write 
such easy reading is. Mr. Bowers, by 
his extensive use of newspaper files, 
has shown their high value as source 
material. All these men have breadth 
of knowledge, devotion to research, 
fair-mindedness, and a passion for 
truth. Their literary and historical 
consciences have not atrophied. 

The question is often asked ‘by 
youngsters, ‘Where can I find a subject 
for biography? All the claims seem to 
be staked out.’ The answer is that 
there is always room for a new good 
book. Although there are long lives of 
John C. Calhoun and Ulysses S. Grant, 
no one has yet said the final word on 
these men. Nobody has yet explained 
how a person so unmagnetic as Benja- 
min Harrison could be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. The raw 


stuff of biography is all around us. 
Think of the opportunity for a 
Strachey-like treatment of the pom- 
pous Roscoe Conkling; or for an ac- 
count of Theodore Roosevelt in the 
manner of Philip Guedalla! 

There is no danger that biography 
will become unfashionable. So long as 
humanity is dominated by forcefulness 
or led by charm, so long as Mussolinis 
and Lenins fascinate us by their per- 
sonalities, so long will there be a de- 
mand for the stories of their lives. 
Biography, furthermore, will continue 
to be one of the leisurely arts, requiring 
investigation, meditation, and revision. 
In prose fiction, enthusiasm and in- 
tensity may conceal many crudities, 
but biography cannot be scribbled off 
in a few hours, like an account of a 
professional hockey match. Finally, it 
is well to remember that there will 
always be charlatans and sensational- 
ists in every branch of literature. 


.When we are troubled by them, as we 


occasionally must be, — especially if 
we have to review their books, — it is 
consoling to know that we still have 
honest craftsmen, who uphold their 
ideals and are not likely to abandon | 
them. 


A LETTER TO MY FATHER 


BY F. LYMAN WINDOLPH 


Dear FATHER: — 

~ I am not sure whether or not you 
ever read Kipling’s Jungle Book. If you 
did so it must have been long ago, when 
the Jungle Book was first published and 
was read aloud to me as a very small 
boy, a little at a time, just before we 
were,called to supper on winter eve- 
nings. In that case I think you will 
remember how Tabaqui, the ‘jackal, 
came, for no good purpose, to the cave 
of Father and Mother Wolf and, hav- 
ing made a meal on some bones which 
they had thrown aside, embarrassed 


them by telling them how beautiful. 


their children were. As Kipling points 
out, they were quite properly embar- 
rassed, because there is nothing so 
unlucky as to compliment children to 
their faces. a 

Perhaps it is also unlucky to compli- 


ment the old to their faces, but if there. 


is such a precept I do not think that it 
applies to the dead. I may, therefore, 
‘ write words now, without embarrass- 
ment to either of us, which I never 
spoke, and indeed would not have 
wished to speak, in times past. If it 
seems strange to you that in the course 
of what follows I refer to you chiefly in 
the past tense, you must set it down to 
the literary affectation' by which we are 
accustomed to speak and write of the 
dead in that way. 


By a necessity even more compelling, - 


— a necessity which, in the very nature 

of the case, enters into every human 

relationship, — I can think of you only 
T4 


in the form in which I knew you. You 
were over forty years of age when you 
were married, and though you lived to 
see me grow from childhood to beas old 


as you were on your wedding day, I saw. 


you — at first through the mistaken 
eyes of childhood, but at last in very 
truth — always as an old man. So it 
comes about that in the picture of you 
that I like’ best only your eyes are 
young. You wear a sedate overcoat, 
hanging loosely from.a buttoned top 
button, and a sedate felt hat. Your 
beard is not the full and splendid one 
which you first grew in the year of the 


_ Centennial, — when, having cut your- 


self in shaving, you came to the quiet 
resolution that it would be a long-time 


before you shaved ‘again, — but is 


close-clipped and gray. You.stand so 
straight as to seem to lean backward a 


. little, but your step has lost the spring 


which made you delight, in your youth, 
in hunting and in fishing for trout, and 
with which, in the days of my own boy- 
hood, you set the pace of our Sunday 
walks together. 


‘Where shall we walk to-day?’ I , 


would say on each succeeding Sunday, 
being, like Cesar’s Gauls, desirous -of 
new things. ‘Do you see that barn out 
there?’ you would invariably reply, and 


- we would make the accustomed circuit 


that took us by the barn, talking on 
many subjects, but chiefly of the an- 
cient history which I’ was studying. at 
school and of that other history you 


hdd seen with your eyes in the making. 


+ 
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It would be easy to enumerate here 
the great events to which you were 
a witness — how,’ like Grandmother 
Brown, you saw three of the five great 
wars in which our country -has been 
engaged, the first telegraph, the first 
telephone, the first (and perhaps almost 
` the last) trolley car, the first aeroplane, 
the first radio, the discovery of the 
North and South Poles, and a thousand 
other..events of like. moment and 
significance. But the truth is that you 
were, in general, very little influenced 
by objective events. Indeed, apart 
from purely personal happenings I can 
think of only two occurrences in the 
course of your whole life by which you 
were greatly affected — the Civil War, 
and the publication of the works of 
Emerson. 
The Civil War irrevocably fixed your 


politics. You ‘were born and brought _ 


up along the Susquehanna River in the 
exciting days of the underground rail- 


road. You have told me how a boy- 


hood playmate of yours was charged on 
-a certain day to stay away from the 
haymow. Boylike, he went there at the 
first opportunity, and on poking about 
at random with a fork was startled bya 
ery of terror from a “black man’ — the 
phrase which you always used — who 
was hidden under the hay. Doubtless 
little boys were impressed by such ex- 
periences and came to more or less 
unconscious conclusions about them. 
Yoü have told me, too, that your father 
was a Whig who could not quite bring 
- himself to vote for Frémont, and that, 
four years later, after watching a torch- 
light parade of some followers of Doug- 
las, you burst into the room where he 
was sitting, demanding passionately, 
‘Who are we for?’ 


you went away satisfied. Two years 
later you read about the fight between 
the Monitor and the Merrimac in 
Hampton Roads, and made a boy’s 


nal 


‘We are for Lin-: 
coln,’ your father answered slowly, and ` 


model of the Monitor whieh stands be- 
side me as I write. Later still you 
watched: Lee’s cavalry riding down the 
west bank of the river before the battle 
opened at Gettysburg, while the smoke 
from the burning bridge at Columbia 
darkened the sky. 

From such experiences as these came 
your whole-hearted devotion and loy- 
alty to the Republican Party, which are 
somehow summed up for me as from a 
bygone age in the ‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic’ and which, though a Re- 
publican, I do not share, and a sort of 
mystical faith in political equality — 
‘the right,’ as you used to say, ‘of bad 
or ignorant men to express their bad- 
ness or ignorance at the polls’ — which 
I also do not share, but which was 


` doubtless. the best element in what 
_seems to me to have been the generally 


bad business of reconstruction. Per- 
haps I fail to do full justice to this latter 
feeling, and if so the reason is that I 
never fully understood it. You were 
sometimes inclined to leave gaps in 
your expression of abstract ideas. 
“There was nothing abstract about 
your love of Emerson. You planned in 
your youth to go on a walking trip to 
Concord in order to see him, but for 
some reason which I do not know the 
plan came to nothing, and as a result 
you never saw him in the flesh. But 
you read and pondered every word of 
his prose and verse, and you reread the 
essays every year of your life with what 
seemed a growing sense of their majesty 
and power. A month or two before you 
died you asked me to have rebound the 
two volumes that you cherished most 
(Emerson’s Prose Works, James R. 
Osgood and Company, Boston, 1876), 
saying that you wanted me to have 
them as ‘my inheritance from you. 
They stand on my bookshelves now. 
I do not count them the richest part of 
my ‘inheritance, but I want you to 
know that I do not undervalue them. 
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I shall never forget a night, ten or a 
dozen years ago, when Professor Bliss 
Perry, speaking under the auspices of 
the chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society at the college in the city in 
which we lived, chose Emerson as the 
subject of his address. The speaker told 
of Emerson’s early life‘and mentioned 
the death of his first wife and the ac- 
cidental burning of the house in which 
he and his wife had lived. ‘But,’ said 
Professor Perry, speaking, after a little 
pause, with a sort of ringing suavity of 
utterance, ‘he came of the old un- 
beatable Puritan stock — and within a 
year he had married another wife and 
built another house at Concord.’ I 
remember nothing else about that ad- 
dress, except that the speaker suc- 
ceeded in expressing a part of your own 
love and admiration for your hero. 
When it was over, your face was quite 
pink and radiant behind your beard, 
and your rather small brown eyes were 
sparkling and dancing like stars. I 
asked you whether you wanted to join 
those of the audience who were going 
forward to shake hands with Professor 
Perry, but you shook your head. You 
were never a ready speaker and you 
knew that it would have been useless to 
try to put into words the delight which 
the evening had given you. If Professor 
Perry ever sees these words, he will 
know that for at least one auditor he 
made a perfect speech that night. 

My own feeling about Emerson has 
always been exactly that expressed by 
Mr. James Truslow Adams!— that 
there was in him a sort of superficial 
optimism which arose from ignoring or 
denying some of the obvious facts of 
life. Then I think about you — how 
you lived and how you died —and I 
am not so sure. 

But all that I have written is beats 
the point of what I really meant to tell 
you.- You are going to be remembered 

1 Inthe Atlantic for October 1980. — Enrror 
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here on earth for a very much longer 
time than you would have thought 
possible, if, indeed, you had thought 
about that subject at all. I shall tell 
you why. There is a feeling abroad 
about you which has been growing in 
the months which have passed since 
your death. I have seen it in the face of 
Herman, the gravedigger, — who, in 
the intervals betweeri the demands 
made upon him, was accustomed to 
help you in the garden and in making 
your grape wine, — and in the faces of 
neighbors and tradespeople who knew 
and spoke with you during your later 
years. I have heard of it from the lips 
of the men who worked for you in the 
prime of your life on the Elizabeth 
Farms where I was born. I have heard 
of it, too, from the lips of those men’s 
sons, who never knew you and who will 


„perhaps speak of it to their sons in 


after days. This feeling is that you 
were a very wise man. I think it is 
true. I write deliberately —I think 
you were the wisest man I ever knew. 

There are many kinds of wisdom. 
There is the broken but triumphant 
wisdom of the twice-born, about which 
you knew ‘nothing whatever. There is 
the sudden and bewitched wisdom of 
insight, which belongs to poets and 
Celts and about which you — who, 
to use Professor Santayana’s wistful 
phrase, were ‘almost a poet’ — knew 
something. But there is another sort of 
wisdom, which was the greater part of 
yours, founded on patience and sim- : 
plicity and on watching 


the certain- things, 
Swine, and slow moons like silver rings, 
_And the ripening of the plums. 


It was an unconscious wisdom on 
your part. I remember asking you once 
— half shyly, because I was almost sure 
in adyance what your answer would 
be— whether you thought you had 
learned anything in the course of your 
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lifetime about the mystery of life. You 
‘answered, as I had expected, that you 
had learned nothing at all. And yet, 
though you were unaware of the fact 
itself, it is easy enough to set down some 
of the sources of your wisdom and some 
of the things in which it consisted. 

I have said that it was founded on 
simplicity and on the things of earth. 
You were brought up as a nurseryman, 
and you spent the happiest years of 
your life as the manager of more than 


a thousand acres of farm land. Though , 


you came afterward to live in the city, 
the house which you chose on King 
Street? was at the city’s very edge. 
You lived there for a generation with- 
out taking more than a casual interest 
in civic affairs and without playing any 
active part in them. You were some- 
what skeptical about what most Ameri- 
cans regard as progress. You were 
never a leader. Confident and success- 
ful men respected you, and went their 
ways. I am not sure you were sorry 
to see them go. You were not readily 
impressed by the reputation of success. 
At heart you were always a farmer. 

I do not remember having ever heard 
` you use the word ‘nature,’ and it may 
well be that you would have sym- 
pathized with Meredith’s caustic refer- 
-ence to ‘birds and beasts and herbs 
which ninnies call nature in books.’ 
But your interest in individual birds and 
beasts and herbs was unfailing. I do 
not think that you could have brought 
yourself to ‘live anywhere without a 
garden in which to renew your youth 
by budding and grafting trees, to grow, 
among other vegetables, the tomatoes 
of which you were so proud, and to set 
up some of the red and green wren 
houses which you made not only for 
yourself but for half the children of the 
neighborhood. To the end of your life 
you found comfort in sitting alone for 
long hours out of doors. Balzac has 

2 See the Atlantic for June 1929. — Eprror 
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called attention somewhere to the 
characteristic simplicity of old soldiers 
and old priests. The comment is 
acutely made, but it seems to me that 
he should have added old farmers to 
his enumeration. The reason for all 
these simplicities is the same — lifelong 
adherence to a code, which, whatever 
theories may be, actually works in 
practice. We are all withdrawals from 
the earth, and in the end she never dis- 
appoints us. 

No one knew you well who had not 
heard you speak at one time or another 
of your way of life on the Elizabeth 
Farms — of your mare, Nellie, on - 
whose back you rode over the red fields 
and along the little streams that flow 
between the hills, and of how, pausing 
sometimes in the hush of early spring, 
great thoughts would come to you 
which you could never quite put into 
words; of Peter and Annie, the middle- 
aged couple who kept house for you; of 
the annual adventures of sowing and 
reaping; and of the sick animals to 
whom, for want of a veterinary, you 
ministered at need. Your successes in 
this latter connection seemed tò give 
you greater pleasure than any others 
which came to you. You would tell, in 
a. vein of ingenuous boasting which was 
otherwise quite foreign to you, how you 
studied the few medical works which 
were available in order to interpret the 
symptoms from which a given patient 
was suffering, and how, ‘after due 
deliberation, you decided to prescribe 
such and such a medication. Then 
would come a narration of how the 
medicine was administered, and finally 
a celebration of the results accom- 
plished. ‘Jolly!’ you would say proud- 
ly. ‘When I went to the stable in the 
morning anyone could see that that - 
mule was going to get well.’ 

Less often you spoke of the people of 
that entire countryside — descendants, 
most of them, of Hessian prisoners of 
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the Revolutionary War — who came to 
consult you in all the vicissitudes of 
their lives. I do not say that it is so, 
but if you were inclined to overestimate 
your skill and address with animals, 
you greatly underestimated your in- 
fluence on the men and women who, in 

a not. very different fashion, were com- 
mitted to your care. It so happens that 
I have met few of those people. face to 
face. One of them, who was a child 
when she knew you, said recently to 
someone, who repeated the saying to 
me, that when she felt like punishing 
her children she always stopped and 
asked herself what you would think 


about it. Another of them, who is now. 


an old man, came to see me a month or 
two ago, bringing with him a letter 
which you had written him when you 
were over eighty years of age. He had 
seen you only once or twice in more 
than forty years. He thought that I 
should like to see what you had written 
and perhaps should like to copy it. The 
letter itself he would not let me keep. 
He said he wanted to give it to his son. 

` The last time you visited Elizabeth 


in thé flesh was even later than the - 


date on which that letter was written. 
There was to be a reunion of some of 
the old residents of the neighborhood, 
and you had been asked to make a little 
speech. We arrived early at the church 
in which the ceremonies were to be 
held, and you and I walked alone as 
far as the bridge over the stream that 
flows midway between the church and 
the mansion house. You stood on 
the bridge, very frail and gray, but 
erect and unbroken, thinking perhaps 
on that June afternoon, as Malory 
thought on a day in May so many 
years ago, of ‘old kindnesses that were 
forgotten by negligence,’ and of such 
other matters to which, it may be 
conjectured, the thoughts of the very- 
old turn. You called my attention toa 
fence along one of the fields, which 
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needed to be repaired. “If I were, 
manager of these farms now,’ you said, 
‘I would say to Peter and John, “Drop 
what you are doing for a little while, 
and let us fix that piece of fence down 
by the bridge.”*? Then you were silent 
for a long time, evaluating the greater 
paradox and the less. At last you 
smiled and said, speaking slowly as 
your wont was, ‘In order to do that, 
all I should have to do would be to get 
Peter and John out of their graves, and 
if I were young again I think I could do 
that.’ 

Though you lacked both the means 
and the inclination to travel, had never 
made the four hours’ journey. by rail 
which would have taken you to New 
York, and, indeed, had been only once 
or twice outside the limits of your own 
state, you were, without exception, the 
least parochially-minded man I have 
ever known, and the one least influ- 
enced by classifications and catch- . 
words. You instinctively disbelieved 
in the existence of 


The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


If, by some miracle of time and space, 
you had been set down in the court of 
the Great Khan, you would not have 
entertained for a moment that’ deep- 
seated human delusion of which even 
the gifted Greeks were not wholly free, 
that those who speak an unknown 
tongue are necessarily barbarians. You 
would not have reminded yourself that 
you were a Nordic and that the Khan 
was of a different race. Setting aside 
the matter of your personal shyness, of 
which you had not a little, you would 
have had no sense of essential superior- 
ity or inferiority. You would have met 
the Khan with perfect simplicity and 
dignity, and because he was a man you 
would have known.the nature of his 
hopes and fears and the subjects of his 
deepest interests. — 
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You used on occasions a ceremonious 
and stately sort of courtesy which 
would doubtless have pleased the Khan 
as much as it sometimes pleased others. 
A friend of mine has told me.of having 
had a conversation with you on the 
street, at the conclusion of which he 
asked you to come to see him and his 
wife. You answered, ‘I am an old man, 
and I go out very seldom in the eve- 
ning, but when I sit at home I think of 


many delightful things.’ ‘Exactly,’ as. 


my friend said to me, ‘as if your father 
sat at home in the evening thinking 
how delightful it would be to call on 
Carol and me.’ 

- You once sought — I suspect some- 
what whimsically — to justify your 
slowness of speech by saying that you 
tried never to advance an argument 
without restating to yourself the truth 
which you meant to express, as it might 
be restated from the point of view of 


+ your adversary. The whimsicality lay 


in the fact, which you knew very well, 
that your slowness of speech was not 
confined to argumentative matters; but 
the rule which you laid down is, for all 
that, the rule of a true liberal. You 
were a liberal in everything — in your 
predispositions toward social and eco- 
nomic questions; in your religious 
views, which, apart from the doctrine 
of nonresistance in which you did not 
believe, were strongly similar to those 
held by the Quakers; in your attitude 
toward science and scientific research. 
I remember the interest and delight 
which you took in the implications of 
the new physics, and the comment 
which you made on a book which con- 
tained an explanation. of the Einstein 
theory. You read the book twice, and 
when you had finished it for the second 
time you said to me, ‘I did not under- 
stand all of this book, but I did under- 
stand some of it. I have known all my 
life that there is only one thing in the 
world, and the scientists, working in 


their own way, are on the track of find- 
ing it out.’ The idea which you ex- 
pressed is of course as old as Democritus 
and some of those other Greek philoso- 
phers who were half poets, instead of 
being half scientists, as are the phi- 
losophers of to-day; but I agree with 
you that in scientific matters the signs 
of the times are good. If the scientists 
can keep their verities within five thou- 
sand years of the guesses of the 
poets, they have every reason to be 
proud. 

I have written this much, and yet I 


‘have not written what wisdom is, or 


what a man must do or refrain from 
doing in order to become wise. No man, 
it seems, may transmit to his son the 
wisdom that is his. The secret of its 
attainment is hidden even from him- 
self, and is not to be purchased with 
money or expected as the certain re- 
ward of age and experience or won by 
taking anxious thought. If it were 
otherwise, we should all come at last to 
the full stature of wisdom, and, having 
done so, we should put away those 
foolish things whereby we are troubled 
and made afraid. 

‘Raphael paints wisdom,’ said your 
master Emerson, ‘Handel sings it, 
Phidias carves it, Shakespeare writes 
it, Wren builds it, Columbus sails 
it. ” You, who painted no pictures 
and carved no statues, whose songs 
were without notes and whose poems 
were without words, who built houses 
only for birds, and who never sailed ad- 
venturing on any of the Seven Seas, 


‘came also to wisdom by a road of your 


own finding. It was not the road of the 
gifted and the great of this world. Iam 
mindful, nevertheless, of the saying of 
the apostle that the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men. 

Perhaps a knowledge of this truth is 
the greatest of all the blessings which 
have come to me as 

Your Son 


THE PASSING OF TANAPU 


BY MICHAEL TAAFFE 


Pienaar strode along the narrow 
track, joyously bellowing an obscene 
ditty in his native Afrikaans. The trail 
led downhill to a cool and shady valley, 
wheré ‘he proposed to make camp 
under the fig tree beside the stream. 
The orange rays of the evening sun 
glorified the scrub-clothed hillside and 
glinted on the polished cooking pots 
carried by one of the line of porters 
behind him. Far away, the first 
hyena uttered its melancholy evening 
signal, 

‘Upesi! Upesil’ shouted Pienaar, 
halting and looking behind. A quiver 
ran through the burdened line as it 
passed him. One by one, each man 
stepped off the path and made a little 
detour round the spot where Pienaar’s 
huge bulk towered menacing, crowned 
by a battered felt hat pulled low down 
over his shaggy brows. No native 
would have contested the right of 
way with Pienaar, Sapuk, the Massive 
One. 

Therefore, as they passed him, each 
man looked resolutely ahead and 
balanced his load carefully, but the 
sixth sense present in most Africans 
made him quiveringly alert to danger 
and ready to spring aside from the 
blow, should it come. 

They had nothing to fear, had they 
known it, for Pienaar the terrible, the 
killer of wild beasts, was in a jovial 
mood. Two elephants, each with tusks 
above the average and each dropped 
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in its tracks, were responsible for his 
good humor. Further, the news of 
elephants in the bamboos on Ol-Pul 
mountain was excellent. Pienaar, his 
cunning brain stimulated by success, 
had been hugging himself, mentally, 
all day. Had he not, in addition to 
good luck and bright prospects, at 
last succeeded in persuading old Koinek 
to send his daughter to Pienaar’s camp, 
back on the Luka River? ‘Jerusalem!’ 
mused Pienaar, as he walked ponder- 
ously into camp. ‘How the bint 
fought! You never can tell with these 
verdammt Masai—but even prettier 
than I thought.’ He chuckled reminis- 
cently. 

Later, clothes loosened, he sat in 
the worn deck chair which creaked 
beneath his weight. -Pleasantly replete 
after a rough meal of reedbuck meat 
and boiled potatoes, he puffed acrid 
clouds of Cape tobacco from a curved 
pipe. A bottle of German lager was 
at his elbow. Dreamily he surveyed 
the preparations of his men for the 
night. ` i 

The fire in the little clearing glowed. 
The tiny, clear stream splashed gently 
on its way, its fleeting presence scarcely 
audible.. A falling log cast a shower of 


sparks which rose and were lost in the 


velvety blackness beneath the fig tree. 
Gradually the .amiable bickering of 
the porters gave place to silence —~ 
the silence of the African bush, filled 
with myriad acute sounds. Bats swept 


pi 
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overhead, ghostlike, twittering, un- 
cannily swift. The world waited, 
breathless, for the coming of the 
moon, 

Pienaar mused on, before the open 
flies of his little tent, his great body 
at ease, the firelight winking on the 
carved gold ring on his little finger. 

Death struck him thus. It flickered 
out of the bush ten yards away from 
the tree, bedded itself in his mighty, 
half-naked chest, and stood there, 
trembling. A curious, sweet taste 
invaded the back of his throat; his 
mouth and nostrils were filled with 
something warm and salt. He coughed 
once, a strangled sound; reached for the 
handle of the sword his filming eyes 
could see beneath them, standing 
out from the curve of his ribs; 
and, in reaching, slid down into hot 
blackness and — sleep. 


TI 


The news reached the little bush 
station, one hundred and fifty miles 
away, on the fourth day. Wright, 
propped up in bed, every bone aching 


with ‘the aftermath of fever, listened. 


to the story of Pienaar’s tracker. 

‘Sol’ he said, sharply, when the 
stocky, wizened little Nubian had 
finished, ‘When you returned on the 
evening of the day after Sapuk was 
killed, you say that all traces were 
lost, for the ground was covered with 
the spoor of animals?’ 

‘Lord, I said so.’ 

‘There was no body?’ 

‘Lord, pieces there were only, for 
hyenas had come during the night. 
I found the head and an arm and other 
things. The hand lacked a finger — 
the finger on which my master wore 
the ring of gold. It was for that I 
returned, since I could not prevail on 
those low-born porters to stay in that 
place. When the sword struck and 


my master cried out, those sons of 
jackals fled. I pursued them and did 
not return until the next evening.: I 
returned alone.’ He made a pretense of 
spitting.. 

‘Have you brought the sword?’ 

“When I came back to the camp, 
there was no sword, master; only the 
head and one arm and other things. 
The head I have brought.’ He stooped 
and began to fumble at the neck of a 
sack which lay on the floor beside 
him. 

‘Enough!’ said Wright, hastily. “The 
tracks you saw—=of what animals 
were they?’ 

The little man rose slowly. He 
hesitated and shifted his feet. At 
length, ‘Lord, he murmured, ‘I am 
a stranger in this country and its ways 
are strange to me. I am not certain, 
for —’ 

Wright cut him short. 

‘Do not play with me, Juma,’ he 
said. ‘It is not wise. What are those 
scars on your forearms? I too have 
hunted elephants. How many ele- 
phants are counted by those scars on 
your arms?’ 

The Nubian was silent. 

‘How many?’ repeated Wright, 
softly. 

“Three times ten and three, lord.’ 

‘A killer of three times ten and three 
elephants cannot tell me what were the 
tracks he saw? Or perhaps the scars 
lie and you are as those who live in the 
towns, talking much and bellying while , 
yet young?’ 

‘Lord, the scars tell truth,’ 

‘Of what kind, then, was the spoor 
you saw, or shall I tell you?’ 

“The White Men know everything, 
lord.’ | 

“They were the tracks of no bush 
animal, Juma. They were the tracks 
of cattle. Is it not so?’ 

The dull, half-closed eyes flickered 
up and met Wright’s for a second. ‘It 
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is so, lord,’ said Juma. ‘The Masai 
had been there at dawn and had driven 
their cattle over the spot until no sign 
remained.” 

‘*Fool,’ growled Wright, ‘go and rest. 
I shall come when I have gained 
strength, you following. Give what 
you carry to Lupenda and tell him, to 
lock it in the store.’ 

The Nubian turned deferentially 
and left the hut, bearing his grisly 
burden. 

Wright reached under the.tucked-in 
mosquito net and arranged the bedside 
lamp so that all the light must fall on 
any who entered, leaving the bed in 
shadow. 

‘© Tanapu!’ he called. 

‘Otel I come!’ answered a deep 
voice, and into the lamplight stepped, 
without noise, an arresting figure.: A 
blanket, worn toga-fashion and knotted 
on his right shoulder, left half his chest 
bare and fell to just above. his bony 
knees. A rawhide belt, stained a 
bright red, girdled the blanket at his 
waist and supported a flat, crimson 


sheath from which protruded the 


handle of a yard-long sword. His hair 
was parted laterally and fell in four 
braids — one down his back almost 
to the waist, a shorter one over each 
ear, and one on his forehead. A thin, 
heart-shaped metal disk depended from 
either pierced ear lobe. From head to 
toes his skin was painted with a mixture 
of red ochre and mutton fat, except 
for a circular space on each cheek 
bone which was painted white. His 
physique was magnificent and he had 
the slightly convex shin bones of the 
bush dweller. A pair of small, keen 
eyes, fringed with upcurled eyelashes, 
peered from his daubed and ghastly 
countenance. 

“What is the news of the sickness?’ 
he asked, politely, advancing to the 
bedside and doubling his six-foot 
length into an easy squat. 
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‘It is well,’ said Wright. ‘When did 
you return?’ 

‘A little time ago, master.’ 

‘Have you heard that Sapuk has 
been killed?’ 

‘I was outside while the Moham- 
medan spoke.’ 

‘What do you think?’ 

+ ‘Only a Masai would have thrown 
a sword, and I think that the little man 
spoke truth. As for the cattle... 
He paused. 

‘Well?’ 

‘Will not a brother protect his 
brother, master?’ 

‘Are not the Masai kin to others 
who are not Masai? Wright an- 
swered question with question, watch- 
ing keenly as he spoke. 

Tanapu’s face . was expressionless. 
He said, slowly, “I, and others like-me, 
are as one with the Masai, but a 
Dorobo would have used an arrow, 
master.’ 

Both men were'silent for a little. 

“There are two big bulls at .the 
Sevenik water,’ said Tanapu, speaking 
in the same level tone. ‘One, I think, is 
the Ghost, for he is watchful and 
fierce beyond ordinary elephants. I did 
not see him, though I tried. When the 
master’s sickness has gone, perhaps 
we shall go? They will not leave the 
place while there is still water in 
the pond, for no one hunts there. 
They drink every second night.’ He 
waited. 

“Where have you come from to-day?’ 
asked Wright. 

‘I left Sevenik when it was still 
moonlight.’ 

Wright ruminated. Sevenik rain 
pond was fifty miles away, over rough 
bush tracks, but he. knew Tanapu’s 
power of covering ground and did not 
question his statement. 

“It is well,’ he said. ‘When strength ` 


` has returned to me, we shall go, for 


I must see the place where Sapuk died. 
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If, as we pass Sevenik, luck is ours, we 
shall kill the Ghost. Now, enough. 
I wish to eat and then sleep, that my 
strength may return.’ 

Tanapu rose. He fumbled in his 
blanket and produced a small pebble, 
veined like marble and smooth as 
polished vulcanite. The metallic streaks 
in it glittered in the rays of the lamp. 
He examined it for a moment, his love 
of bright things manifest in every 
gesture. Then he placed it on the 
little table beside the bed. ‘It is 
beautiful. It is your present,’ he 
said, gravely, i went silently to 
the door. 

There he was met by a Swahili body 
servant, bearing a loaded tray. With 
exaggerated caution, each drew aside 
to let the other pass, so as to avoid all 
possibility of contact. > 

Wright lay in bed while his food 
cooled beside him. Ceaselessly he 
turned the pebble in his fingers as 
he thought. His thoughts - “were . not 
pleasant. 

Ten years in close contact with 
natives had left him with few illusions 
regarding the temperament of the 
African. In common with many wiser 
men, he held no ‘views.’ He hoped for 
the best, worked as- hard as he was 
able, and was not surprised when 
the worst occurred. He was never 
dogmatic about the unreliability of the 
native. Had you asked him, he would 
not have told you that the African can 
never be trusted, but he might have 
suggested, in that quiet voice which 
was one of his attractions, that different 
countries beget different standards, 
and that the African, whether Nilotic 
in origin or born in Zanzibar, had little 
to thank the white man for, when you 
came to consider it. 

This Pienaar business was profoundly 
worrying. Since the opening of the 


station, three years ago, there had been’ 


no case of murder in the Reserve. He 


had begun to think that the last few 
months before his leave was due were 
to be free from anxiety. Pienaar had 
been à swine in many ways, but the 
murder of a white man was sure to 
provoke a storm from Headquarters. 

‘Damn!’ he muttered, and stretched 
wearily. ‘First a dose of fever and now 
this! Troubles never come singly!’ 

The circumcision festival was not 
due for another year, and this murder 
did n’t look like the usual spear-blood- 
ing business, somehow. There: was 
something more sinister about it, 
although it was difficult to say why. 
Curious, how the fear of the Masai 
persisted in alien tribes! The little 
Nubian had been scared stiff. Tanapu, 
too, had spoken with an implied 
reverence. 

Well, he would have to go, and 
in his present state the journey 
would be the reverse of pleasant. Still, 
he might get that bull at Sevenik, on 
the way. If it turned out to be the 
Ghost, what extraordinary luck! How 
malignant fate was, to allow Pienaar 
to be killed now, right at the end of an 
exacting and successful tour! 

His food untouched, he put out the 
lamp and settled down to sleep. The 
quinine roared in his ears, making 
thought disjointed and fragmentary. 
A monstrous elephant, Pienaar, the 
Nubian, and vignettes of his last 
leave in England chased each other 
through his weary, drowsy brain: He 
was awakened from an uneasy doze by 
a snatch of whining, falsetto song from 
the darkness outside. Monotonous 


-and unaccented, with a curious, broken 


rhythm, it rose above the subdued 
bursts of laughter and the guttural talk 
of the Masai retainers in the little hut 
close by. Wright recognized the voice. 
It was. Tanapu. 

‘Extraordinary blighter ... fifty 
miles . . .’ he thought affectionately, 
and slept. 
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Three days later, Wright’s caravan 
was on the move. To Sevenik was, 
normally, two days’ march for a fit 
man and good porters. In his still weak 
condition, Wright calculated on taking 
four easy days to the rain pond, going 
by a ‘slightly longer route on which 
water could be obtained at frequent 
intervals. He reckoned that by the 
time Sevenik was reached his physical 
condition would be so much improved 
that he would be able to cover the 
remaining hundred miles to the scene 
of the murder at the rate of twenty-five 
miles a day. 

Twenty porters, a dozen pack don- 
keys loaded with rations and water 
drums, — you cannot take liberties 
with certain areas of the Masai coun- 
try, — a cook, a personal servant, and 
the tracker Juma made up the safari. 
Tanapu stalked in front, carrying an 
immense bow. A leather quiver was 
slung over one shoulder and on the 
other he balanced a .275 Rigby maga- 
zine rifle—a weapon partictlarly fa- 


vored by Wright. The flat sword in its ` 


sheath at his right hip moved to his 
easy, supple stride. Two Masai Muran, 
armed with seven-foot spears, clubs 
of hard wood, and the inevitable 
swords, followed behind the donkeys to 
assist in replacing sliding pack saddles 
and rounding up stragglers. In the 
event of an arrest, these Masai were to 
act as escort. Each man carried hand- 
cuffs. 
One journey on foot through the 
African bush is very much like another, 
when the novelty has worn off. 
Wright’s existence for the past three 
years had been made up of such 
journeys, varied by short spells in the 
station and brief visits to Provincial 
Headquarters, three hundred miles to 
the south. He was a good walker. He 
had to be, in a country where the dis- 


tance between water holes, often as 
much as sixty miles, determines the 
duration of each day’s-march. It is 
seldom possible to carry more than a 
very limited amount of water on pack 
donkeys, and the donkeys themselves 
must drink often or they speedily lose 
condition. 

Evening of the first day found him a 
very tired man, although they had not 
covered more than ten miles, for 
malaria is tenacious and loosens its 
grim clutch reluctantly. Also, there 
had been the inevitable delays, due to 
badly adjusted loads, loitering porters, 
and the skittish behavior of the don- 
keys, which had not been out for nearly 
a month. Such minor annoyances are 
common on the first day’s trek, before 
the party has found itself. 

Matters improved on the second 
day and Wright found that walking 
was not such a burden to the flesh. 
A good night’s sleep and magnificent 
recuperative powers were working won- 
ders. 

As they neared camp in the after- 
noon, he found that his pipe was 
beginning to taste less like an incinera- 
tor. His spirits rose. 

Tanapu, who was several ere in 
front, halted suddenly. When’ Wright 
came up to him, he pointed a steady. 
finger in the direction of a small herd 
of wildebeest on the edge of the plain 
which could be seen through the sparse 
bush in front. 

. ‘Meat!’ he said, briefly, unslinging 
the .275. ` 

As a shot, Wright had something of 
a reputation. It was his one vanity. 
The quivering of fever-slackened mus- 
cles, not yet properly attuned to 
physical exertion, made him disin- 
clined to. risk an inglorious miss. He 
said, carelessly, ‘Why do you carry a 


„bow, Tanapu?’ 


The Dorobo looked at him squarely. 
Then he propped the rifle carefully 
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against a convenient bush. ‘I have 
leave to shoot?’ he asked. i 

‘Assuredly, said Wright, glancing 
behind him. The porters were not in 
sight. He sat down and: knocked out 
his pipeon his boot, observing Tanapu’s 
preparations. 

The Dorobo pulled the fat leather 
quiver round in front of his body, 
took off the cap, and selected an arrow. 
Carefully he stroked out its feathered 
end. The iron head was wrapped in a 
thin piece of reedbuck skin, supple as 
chamois leather. This he proceeded 
to strip off, uncovering a bright, 
wicked-looking barb. The arrowhead, 
up to the barb, was coated with a 
black and sticky compound which 
looked like gutta-percha, but which 
Wright knew to. be ouabain, the dead- 
liest arrow poison in East Africa. 

Tanapu subjected the poison to a 
close scrutiny, extracted a second arrow 
from the. quiver, replaced the cap, and 
restored the quiver to its position 
- between his shoulder blades. Then 
he gently tested the bowstring’s taut- 
ness. Apparently satisfied, he fitted 
the nock of the stripped arrow in 
place. Holding the bow close to his 
body, the spare arrow cradled. in the 
palm of his right hand, he kicked off 
his sandals and moved forward slowly 
through the trees. His face was set and 
intent. Not a twig cracked beneath 
him. 

Wright got to his feet, picked up the 
rifle, and followed slowly. 

‘Tanapu, crouching a little; ap- 
proached the edge of the plain, bearing 
to the right in order'to keep down wind 
of the unsuspecting herd. Their long 
tails swishing unceasingly, the wilde- 
beests moved slowly, parallel with the 
trees. An occasional outlying member 
of the herd raised his grotesque head, 
jaws champing rhythmically, and wa- 
rily surveyed his surroundings. 

Suddenly, every individual in the 


herd ceased feeding and looked in the 


- same direction, a little to the left of 


Tanapu. Wright could see the Dorobo, 
bent almost double, worming his slow 
way to a point within bowshot. The 
wildebeests bunched together. Staring 
now directly toward’ Tanapu, they 
showed marked signs of restlessness. 

‘He'll have to hurry up,’ thought. 
Wright. ‘They have—’ There was 
a faint click, and the herd was away. 
Manes tossing, tails flying, awkward 
slate-gray bodies humped into a lum- 
bering gallop, ugly heads down, they 
streamed across the plain. 

Tanapu stood erect at the edge of the 
trees. 

‘Missed!’ murmured Wright, as he 
straightened up and walked forward. 
‘No! By Jove!’ 

A big bull. had separated from the 
remainder. Bucking, kicking, steering 
a maddened course in a wide circle, 
he was making for the trees where 
Tanapu stood. Bedded deep in his 
quarters an arrow was plainly visible. 

Tanapu did not move as Wright 
came up beside him. Without turning 
his head, ‘It is done,’ he said. ‘Look 
now, master!’ 

The bull wildebeest galloped straight 
toward them, head down. He was 
a hundred yards away — seventy — 
when his strength failed him. He 
veered out of the straight, lurched, 
recovered, crossed his forelegs and 
went down with a crash. He was up 
again at once, but his hind quarters 
sank beneath him. He squatted, bel- 
lowing, for a moment and then rolled 
over on his side. When Wright and i 
Tanapu reached him, his eyes were 
already glazing. The Dorobo placed 
his bow on the ground and unsheathed 
the flat sword. 

Thoughtfully, Wright walked to the 
spot from which thé arrow had been 
shot. From there to the broken, 
trampled ground where the herd had 
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been feeding was seventy-five measured 
strides. As he finished his pacing, he 
turned and saw the porters emerging 
from the edge of the trees. Tanapu 
was on his knees beside the fallen wilde- 
beest, hacking at the rump in which the 
arrow still quivered. 


IV 


Sevenik rain pond was reached on 
the evening of the fourth day. At 
Tanapu’s earnest request, Wright de- 
cided to pitch camp in a little grove 
about eight hundred yards from the 
water. 

‘For,’ said Tanapu, ‘the Ghost will 
surely come. Are not these tracks the 
tracks of the night of yesterday? 
There are no Masai here and he has not 
been disturbed. Master, tell the porters 
to camp a little distance away and see 
that everyone draws what water he 
needs at once!’ 

Wright, the ultimate aim of his 
journey temporarily forgotten in the 
sense of well-being engendered by 
returning health, his senses stimulated 
by the fierce, quiet excitement of the 
true elephant hunter, gave the neces- 
sary orders. By sundown the donkeys 
had been watered and were safely 
inside the little thorn kraal near his 
tent. The subdued chatter of the 
porters and the Muran, clustered 
round their fires beneath the flat- 
topped acacia trees, came to him as he 
dined in the verandah of his tent. For 
the first time in many days his appetite 
was keen. Peacefully he lay back in 
his long chair after dinner, his pipe 
nicely alight. 

To him came the Nubian Juma. He 
walked diffidently into the fire glow 
before the-tent. 

‘A little matter only, lord,’ he 
began. 

‘Tell me,’ said Wright. 

“If the elephant they call the Ghost 
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should come before the dawn, may I 
also follow when the master follows 
him?’ 

‘Why?’ asked Wright, amused: 

Juma hesitated. 

‘I am a hunter,’ he said, at length. 
‘I should like to show the master that 
the scars I carry are not meaningless. 
Besides —’ He broke off. 

‘Yes?’ Wright, encouraged him. 

‘It is nothing, lord, but may I 
follow? I can carry the little rifle.’ 

‘Who can tell whether the elephant 
is here? I think he is not,’ said Wright. 
‘But if I am wrong — yes, you may 
come with us in the morning if we 
follow him.’ 

When the Nubian had gone, Wright 
sat gazing into the fire. The thought 

„of Pienaar, evoked by the conversation 
with the dead man’s tracker, was 
powerless to depress him. For the 
moment he could think of nothing but 
the chances of bagging this really big 
elephant. If rumor, for once, did not 
lie, the Ghost’s tusks must be enor- 
mous. The rifles were ready. Tanapu 
was sanguine. Why not? 

As he knocked out his pipe, he 
thought: — 

‘Nothing ever happens when a fel- 
low lets himself get all worked up 
like this. I’m an ass. I don’t expect 
there’s one chance in a hundred 
of any tembo coming to this pool 
again.’ 

In after years he often thought of 
that moment. 


v 


‘Master! Master! Elephant! The 
Ghost has even now left the water!’ 
-Tanapu’s voice, hoarse with sup- 
pressed excitement, had no sooner 
` penetrated Wright’s consciousness than 
he was out of bed and struggling into 
his khaki trousers. Three minutes later, 
as he gulped down a cup of scalding 
tea, he was issuing directions to his 
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boys and to the headman of the porters 
not to move from camp until his 
return. 

Tanapu emerged from the tent with 
two rifles, and handed one, with its 
cartridge bag, to Juma. When Wright 
had assured himself that the cartridge 
loops on the breast of his khaki jumper 
were filled with the long .475 shells, 
he took the heavy double rifle from 
Tanapu’s outstretched hand, broke it, 
peered down the bore, loaded both 
barrels, snapped it shut, and gave the 
order to march. 

Swiftly the three left camp, Tanapu 
in the lead, his bow and a fresh, naked 
arrow in his left hand. Juma brought 
up the rear, the .275 on his shoulder. 
He cuddled the cartridge bag under 
his arm and broke into a trot every few 
yards in order to keep up. with the 
pace set by the longer legs of Tanapu 
and Wright. 

The bush gleamed with a heavy 
dew which fell on them in showers as 
they thrust. their way down to the 
water. The surface of the pond, green 
and stagnant, was wreathed in mist. 
They hastened round its margin. At 
the far side, Tanapu stopped short 
and indicated the ground. The vast 


spoor of an elephant, into which. 


moisture was still trickling, led from 
the edge of the bush to the water and 
back. They turned and followed the 
trail. 

As the sun rose an hour later, a 
twig cracked. The three stood still 
as death in their tracks. Into the tiny 
clearing twenty yards in front ploughed 
the half-seen bulk of an elephant, 
the branches scraping hollowly against 
his gray flanks. Tanapu stooped and 
straightened. From his down-stretched 
hand fell a little shower of fine sand. 
Gossamer particles were wafted back, 
toward Wright. Such wind as there 
was blew from the elephant. 

Tanapu moved forward, cat-like, 


closely followed by Wright, his heavy 
rifle held in readiness. The elephant 
turned a. little toward them, presenting 
a broadside at about fifteen yards’ 
range. Tanapu sank slowly to his 
knees. 

The elephant stood motionless, his 
long, discolored tusks reaching to 
within a foot of the ground. His water- 
filled intestines rumbled cavernously. 
His great ears moved gently backward 
and forward. 

Sighting carefully for the heart, 
Wright fired. 

For an instant, nothing seemed to 
happen, and he thought, agonizedly, 
that he had missed. As the gray mass 
slewed round he fired again, broke 
the rifle, and two slim cartridge cases 
flickered past his right elbow. Two live 
shells, torn with steady fingers from 
the looped pocket at his breast, re- 
placed them. As he started forward, 
snapping the rifle shut, he saw, a little 
to his right, Tanapu stoop, gather the 
empty cases, and ram them into the 


fold of his blanket. He was con- 


scious of little save a rending, tear- 
ing noise and the acrid smell of 
cordite. 

The elephant had vanished. ; 

The trail led straight ahead into the 
bush. Tanapu slipped in front, though 
traces of the elephant’s passing were 
plain enough for a novice to see. A 
mighty force had cleft the bush in’ 
twain. Mangled trees lay, oozing sap, 
in the direction whither the force had 
passed. Ragged fragments of creepers; 
branches torn from their parent stems 
and left to lie, bleeding; great scars in 
the ground, and a heavy, flat boulder 
overturned by a gigantic foot, the 
earth beneath it alive with bewil- 
dered insects, were signs of headlong 
flight. 

They had gone forward for perhaps 
half a mile when .Tandpu’s pace 
slackened. He gently signed behind 
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him with a cautious, admonitory finger. 
On either side the leaves were covered 
with a mess of blood and froth, two 
feet above his head. He paused, moved 
forward again slowly, every muscle 
tense beneath the sheen of his brown 
skin. 

In a moment Wright saw _ the 
elephant. Head-on, about thirty paces 
distant, the huge beast faced them. His 
great ears were spread, fanwise. All 
the devils of rage and hate looked out 
from his little red eyes. His head was 
up, his trunk retracted and curled into 
a compact mass. Two great hollows 
in the scrabbled ground in front of 
him showed that he had been down on 
his knees. Swiftly Wright moved to 
the left and forward. As the huge bulk 
quivered in the act. of launching itself 
in a last, gallant, desperate attack, 
he fired high up into the great 
chest, at the juncture of neck and 
shoulder. 

The attack wavered, collapsed. A 
second bullet sped for the heart as the 
great body sank with a thunderous 
rattle. The knees gave, gently. The 
mighty tusks struck the earth. Amid 
a flurry of dry branches and the tearing 
of undergrowth, the Ghost moaned 
once and was still. 

Wright stepped off the wreckage of 
leaves and branches into the bush and 
was violently sick. 


VI 


When he returned, a little shaky, his 


mind filled with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion regarding the tusks, Tanapu was 
squatting by the mountainous hind 
quarters, in the act of drawing his 
sword. His bow and the naked arrow 
lay on the ground beside him. Still 
holding the .275, Juma watched him 
idly. 

As Tanapu leaned forward to give 
his right hand free play, the snuff gourd 


is Sapuk’s ring, 


at his breast slipped out from the 
retaining fold of his blanket and swung 
free. Something else swung with it. 
Something, slung on a twisted sinew, 


which gleamed dully in the dappled ’ 


sunlight. Tanapu never could resist 
things that shone. 

There was a stifled sound from 
Juma. 

Wright, at the elephant’s head, 
swung round quickly, to see the Nubian 
staring, his eyes almost bursting from 
their sockets. Wright looked at Ta- 
napu, his mind racing. 

With a clear, drawing sweep of the 
sword, Tanapu severed the tail and 
stood erect. He looked straight into 
Wright’s eyes. The thing swung from 
its cord on his breast.. 

‘Sol’ said Wright. ‘It is his ring. It 
and you...’ His 
voice trailed ey into a miserable 
Silence. 

The sword lesly held in his right 
hand, Tanapu faced him. The ele- 
phant’s tail, stump down, dripped slow 
blood to the ground. 

Tanapu spoke, slowly, as if weighing 
each word. l 

‘Sapuk is dead, he said. ‘I killed 
him, as you know now and as the 
Masai knew from the beginning. I 
think he also knew.’ He looked super- 
ciliously at Juma. ‘Often I have 
thought of telling you, but I withheld, 
for it would not have pleased you to 
judge me to be hanged. I followed 
Sapuk the day he left Tomonta and 
I killed him before there was moon- 
light. Thus none saw, but many 
knew.’ 

‘Why?’ asked Wright. 

‘I killed him, using Masai weapons, 
because he took the woman you know 
of. I told you of her.. She was my 
woman, the daughter of Koinek. She 


would have borne children. Now, I do’ 


not want her. For her I had already 
given two heifers.’ 


e 
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Thinking quickly, Wright said, ‘But 
now what? You know that I cannot let 
this matter pass. You have seen other 
killers judged in the Government 
Court. You are my friend, and because 
of that you know that I cannot let you 
go, lest my justice be a mockery for- 
ever.’ ; 

‘There is no settlement you can 
make, master?’ 

‘None.’ 


Tanapu smiled, the merest flicker of . 
emotion crossing his iron face. With 


the swiftness of light, he dropped 
tail and sword and stepped back. 
Snatching up the stripped arrow from 
the ground, he drove it. into his left 
thigh, just below the groin. The force 
of the blow broke’ the wooden shaft, 
but the head quivered deep in the 
flesh. He sat down quietly. 

Wright started forward, a wild idea 
of amputation in his mind. The calm 
immobility of Tanapu checked him. 
Buttocks resting lightly on the ground, 


knees on either side of his chin, hands 
lying loosely on the broken, scattered 
leaves ‘before him, the Dorobo gazed 
steadily at the carcass of the Ghost. 
There was a gleam of excitement in his 
half-shut eyes. l 

‘Thus it is arranged,’ he said. ‘No 
trouble. I shall not have to face you 


-and, before others, say that I have 


sinned. It is well. Last night I cleaned 
the little rifle. He shot a glance at 
Juma. ‘See that he does likewise and 
often: But twenty-and-two cartridges 
for it remain, and these you will find 
in the bag of sewn pig’s hide from 
Europe.’ 

Wright gazed at Tanapu dumbly. 
For the first time in an dctive life he 
felt utterly helpless. There was noth- 
ing to say. There would be time, after, 
in which to feel. ` 

Savagely motioning to the Nubian 
to precede him, he turned ‘on his 
heel and walked slowly away, leaving 
Tanapu alone with the dead elephant. 


PERILS OF AMERICAN POWER 


BY REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Tue political situation and problem of 
America. in world affairs can be put in 
one sentence: America is at once the 
most powerful and politically the most 
ignorant of modern nations. Both our 
strength and our ignorance aré due to 
the same set of fortuitous circum- 
stances. Our political power rests 
upon: our wealth. Neither military 
prowess nor political skill was needed 
to gain our present position among the 
nations. We are living in an economic 
age, and our position in the modern 
world is secured by the billion or more 
dollars which we export every year. 
Our position is analogous to that of the 
village ‘banker who holds a mortgage 
on every second farm in the county. 
The kind of skill which is responsible 
for the building of our national fortune 
is naturally of a different order than 
that which the exigencies of the world 
political situation require. Both our 
wealth and our political ignorance ‘de- 
rive from the fact that we are a nation 
of business men and engineers. 

We had a virgin ‘continent, rich in 
every natural resource, to exploit, and 
_ we came into its full possession at the 

precise moment when railroads and 
telegraphs made it possible to manipu- 
late so vast a continental empire from 
‘one political centre. Our economic life 
could therefore develop without the 
hindrance of the irrelevant customs 
barriers which have retarded the eco- 
nomic development of Europe. But 
90 i 
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these advantages alone would not ex- 
plain our economic preéminence. We 
gave ourselves to business efficiency 
and technological achievement with 
greater abandon than any other people. 
There are Europeans and Asiatics who 
suggest that we have gained the whole 
world because we lost our souls. While 
there is an alloy of envy in the wisdom 
of this judgment, it is a fact that 
modern technology is the real creator 
of modern wealth and that we per- 
fected industrial technique with more 
loving devotion than any other people. 

Perhaps this was due to the fact, as 
Spengler suggests, that culture and 
civilization are incompatible with each 
other, and that the vast immigrant 
hordes who came to our shores dissi- 
pated their cultural inheritances to 
such a degree that they could give 
themselves to the extensive tasks of 
civilization with complete and fervent 
devotion. It may be that the modern 
Russians will become our chief competi- 
tors for the same reason; for there a 
nation has sloughed off the Greek and 
the European cultural forms which 
were never really indigenous to it, and 
the result is the same complete obses- 
sion with the engineering task which 
has characterized our life since the 
Civil War. The Russians, incidentally, 
show signs of the same political inept- 
ness and parochialism in manipulating 
their budding power which we reveal 
in our developed strength, 
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Our business men and engineers 
suffer from the same kind of exagger- 
ated self-esteem that characterizes any 
class or group which has come into sud- 
den and obvious success. The successful 
man always assumes that success in his 
field gives him a warrant to speak with 
an air of omniscience on every human 
and social problem. Mr. Henry Ford is 
a shining example of this tendency. 
The automobile industry which has 
given him his eminence is, incidentally, 
the most perfect example of the social 
and political ignorance of the engineer- 
ing mind. Nowhere is technological 
efficiency more highly developed and 
nowhere does power express itself with 
more ruthless disregard of the human 
factor than in this industry. The 
ordinary human rights, which the work- 
ers of Europe won after decades of 
travail and which are now generally 
conceded by the whole of European 
society, are still disregarded in this 
industry by engineers who live under 
the illusion that their efficiency has 
created some kind of magic solution for 
the perennial problem of the protection 
of the weak against the exactions of the 
strong. 

The peculiar weakness of business 
men and engineers is that they tend to 
disregard the human factor. Engineers 
are under no necessity to consider it 
and business men have an ideal of busi- 
ness efficiency which reduces it to a 
minimum. To deal with a matter in a 
‘businesslike’ fashion means precisely 
to eliminate the variable factors which 
the human situation always creates and 
to settle the question upon the basis 
of a general rule. Thus, for instance, 
Americans have prided themselves 
upon the businesslike settlement of the 
reparations problem in the Dawes and 
the Young plans. Their supposition 
was that a politics-ridden Europe was 


unable to find a solution for this vexing 
problem until unbiased American busi- 
ness men essayed the task. The real 
fact was that the Dawes and the 


. Young plans merely hid a political 


reality behind a fagade of business 
technique. The regularization of pay- 
ments and the elaborate banking 
technique for the transfer of funds 
which these plans created did not 
change the political fact that one 
nation was being asked to enslave itself 
to the Western world for several genera- 
tions, and that the only justification 
for this enslavement was a dogma 
which emerged out of the hysteria of the 
World War. 

Meanwhile it was the obsession of 
Americans with business codes which 
prevented a real solution of the repara- 
tions problem. We insisted that debts 
must be paid. We even went so far as 
to suggest that our real interest in de- 
manding payment of ‘the Interallied 
debts was to prevent European nations 
from falling into slovenly business 
habits. We insisted that, as a matter of 


‘business, reparations and Interallied 


debts had nothing to do with each 
other, and refused to concede that as 
a matter of politics they were very 
closely related to each other. Our pat 
little dogma collapsed when Germany 
stood on the brink of disaster and it 
became apparent that nothing but 
American initiative would save her. 
Even now it is a question whether our 
belated action was not too late and 
whether our subsequent policies will be 
sufficiently generous in their divergence 
from previous political attitudes to give 
Germany the opportunity of staying 
within the Western community of 
nations rather than falling, in despair, 
into the arms of Russia. In this whole 
matter more courageous political lead- 
ership might have been of service to us 
and to the world, but the real difficulty 
lay not with our leaders but with the . 
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rank and file of American citizens, who 
insisted on a simple formula for a 
complex situation. 

Our American tariff policy is another 
vivid illustration of the political inept- 
ness of the business mind. As long as 
we had enough wealth to finance our 
customers, while we insisted that they 
buy more from us than we were willing 
to buy from them,”our tariff policy was 
measurably successful. But we did not 
take all the factors into consideration, 
particularly the psychological ones. 
The animus which our unmutual con- 
duct has aroused all over the world is 
becoming an increasing handicap to the 
American exporter. There is furthet- 
more a limit to the buying capacity of 
indebted nations. It may be a counsel 
of perfection to ask a nation to keep its 
privileges within bounds commensurate 
with those of other nations, so that 
excessive privileges ‘may not destroy 
the spirit of brotherhood. in the inter- 

E national community; but it is no more 
than an ordinary counsel of prudence 
to suggest that in an interrelated world 
a nation cannot be permanently pros- 
perous by impoverishing the world 
about it. Here is a case where poor poli- 
tics turns out to be also bad economics. 

Yet the American business commu- 
nity has been so intent on higher and 
higher tariffs’ that the Democratic 
Party found it necessary in its last 
campaign solemnly to disavow’ its 
previous low-tariff policy in the hope 
of winning the favor of the business 
world. Thus we had the spectacle of a 
nation united on a policy which had 
been previously a bone of’ political 
contention, at the very moment when 
the world situation was less favorable 
to such a policy than at any time in our 
history. The height of our political 
imbecility was reached when we prom- 
ised the farmer, who suffers from in- 
ability to export his surplus products, to 


save him by a tariff policy: which 


‘cal scene. 
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would make foreign nations even less 
capable and less inclined to buy those 
products. Perhaps there was more 
political mendacity than imbecility in 
such a promise. But the fact that a por- 
tion of a population which benefits 
from high tariffs can persuade another 
part of the nation to accept such a pol- 
icy against its own interests is further 
proof of the political i ignorance of our 
people. ` 


WT. 


Tt would not be just to attribute our 
political ineptness solely to the peculiar 
limitations of the business mind. It is 
partly due to the suddenness with 
which we emerged on the world politi- 
Our tremendous foreign 
investments have been accumulated 
within the short period of a decade 
and a half. While we were powerful 
before the World War, we have been 
thrown into international politics only 
since then; and we are bound to betray’ 
a novice’s lack of skill in this new 
niveau. ‘Furthermore, our continent is 


„Vast, and it is quite possible to live at 


its centre without having any clear 
impression of our relations with the 
rest of the world. There is not, as in 
England, a metropolitan press avail- 
able for the majority of our citizens; 
and the local press prints practically no 
foreign news. 

Moreover, our type of empire de- 
velops without impressing its realities 
upon those who are ultimately respon- 
sible for its policies. It is an economic 
empire, and its power spreads without 
the panoply which usually accompanies 
the display of power. A citizen of 
Britain is thus much more conscious of 
the realities of his semi-political and 
semi-economic empire than are Ameri- 
cans of the facts in our economic rela- 
tions to dependent and semi-dependent 
peoples. The legates of our empire are 
not admirals or proconsuls, but bank- 
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ers. They avail themselves of military 
power whenever it is found necessary 
or expedient, but, except in South and 
Central America, the occasions have 
been infrequent. The obvious and im- 
mediate facts have not changed for 
an average American since America 
emerged from infancy to world domin- 
ion in the community of nations. The 
average citizen has a vague sense of 
pride in identity with a nation which 
seems to play so large a part in world 
affairs. But his knowledge of the 
method of its power and its effect upon 

_ other peoples is rudimentary. Yet his 
is the vote which holds politicians in 
awe and prevents them from initiating 
policies demanded by every considera- 
tion of international common. sense. 
Thus the phenomenal power of the 
American empire is scarcely under 
conscious control. 

It is the illusion of strong men and 
nations that power is the basis of 
security. There is some justification 
for the illusion, for, in so far as human 
society is governed by physical force, 
obvious strength, whether it be mili- 
tary or economic, may be counted 
upon not only to defeat the actual foe, 
but to reduce the potential foe to the 
impotence of fear. The strongest bully 
in a gang is rarely challenged to prove 
his prowess, and a nation which possess- 
es obvious economic or military ad- 
vantages may indulge in idiosyncrasies 
and commit errors which would prove 
fatal to less favored nations. With less 
power the traditional American attitude 
toward Latin America would be in- 
conceivable. Except for our power, 
we should not have been tempted to 
take it, nor should we have been 
suffered to continue in it. 

But the security which rests upon 
power is convincing only when history 
is judged decade by decade. If the 
longer view is taken, it may readily be 
seen that history, like nature, harbors a 
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spirit of ironic justice which knows 
how to ‘put down the mighty from 
their seats, and exalt them of low 
degree.” Power is dangerous both to 
those who wield it and to those who 
are affected by it. It gives those who 
wield it a false sense of security which 
absolves them of the necessity of 
thinking carefully upon the issues 
involved in their action. ‘Power tends 
to corrupt,’ Lord Acton observed, ‘and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
Great men are almost always bad men 
even when they exercise influence and 
not authority.’ 

If Lord Acton’s judgment seems too 
severe when applied to individuals, 
particularly to those who exercise in- 
fluence rather than authority, it is not 
very wide of the mark when applied to 
nations.: There are few men and fewer 
nations who will act with circumspec- 
tion or discretion if no one is power- 
ful enough to hold them responsible 
for their actions. The irresponsibility 
which power creates corrupts judgment 
and accentuates the natural tendency 
toward selfish conduct. Meanwhile 
the special privileges which the power- 
ful always‘claim for themselves excite 
the envy, as their power prompts the 
fear, of those who deal with them, 
When envy and fear are compounded 
they produce hatred. If this hatred in 
the hearts of the weak is frustrated for 
a time by their impotence, it usually 
unites them into a confederacy of 
power in the end. The Russian aristoc- 
racy could offer some interesting testi- 
mony upon. this point. 

The difference between an inept and 
an astute privileged group or nation is 
that the former tries to save itself by 
increasing its power, while the latter 
usually yields a portion of its privileges 
in time to avoid disaster. The most 
outstanding examples of the latter type 
are the British aristocracy within the 
British nation and the British nation 
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within the British empire. Both the 
class within the nation and.the nation 
within the empire have developed a 
political astuteness which has bordered 
at times upon moral insight (though 
pure moral insight is unknown in the 
life of economic groups and nations) 
and which has made possible the evolu- 
tion of a democracy within the nation 
and a commonwealth within the empire. 


IV 


Just how perilous American power. 


may become both to ourselves and to 
others is not yet fully apparent.’ Dean 
Donham of Harvard has recently 
pointed out that we might have it with- 
in our power to destroy both Germany 
and England as business rivals only to 
find ourselves impoverished in the end 
by our economic victory. In the case 
of Germany, it is quite obvious that 
before she would be reduced to com- 
plete impotence she would save herself 
by joining. forces with the growing 
power of Russia. In the case of Russia, 
we have not even had the astuteness of 
following a consistent Machiavellian 
policy. A part of our business com- 
munity is helping Russia to prepare 
herself for the gigantic struggle of the 
future, while the other part of the 
community practises chicanery and 
indulges the prejudices which will 
ensure an anti-American bias in Russia 
when her power is full blown. 

In extenuation of our attitudes it 
must be admitted that we are only 
slightly more inept than many of the 
other nations. The fact is that our 
whole situation is merely highly typi- 
cal of the whole state of Western 
civilization, where there are not enough 
social imagination and intelligence to 
manage the vast economic intricacies 
which modern civilization has created. 
Our political ignorance might not be 
noticeable at all in comparison with 
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other nations but for the fact that we 
wield power so much greater. than 
theirs. France, which is probably our 
severest critic in Europe to-day, exhib- 
its a case of the pot calling the kettle 
black. France, like ourselves, sacrifices 
benefits which might accrue for cen- 
turies for advantages which count 
only by decades. The French situation 
offers an interesting refutation of our 
thesis ‘that political ineptness has ‘its 
roots in the limitations of the business 
mind; for the shortsighted French 
policies are due to the parochial limi- 
tations of the French peasant, still 
dominant in French political life. 

In: fairness to America it must be 
said that the average citizen does not 
entertain with particular sympathy 
the counsel that we must meet the 
growing envy, fear, and hatred of the 
world with increased military power. 
While we have constantly increased our 
military and naval expenditures, : the 
average American is not particularly 
anxious to defy.the world or to impress 
it with military power. We did want 
a navy as big as any other; but for the 
average citizen this was desired as a 
symbol rather than as a tool of our 
world dominion. The size of our 
navy has the same significance for us 
as a palatial residence has for the suc- 
cessful business man. It is especially 
important if the success has been recent 
and there is still some question whether 
it is generally appreciated and ac- 
knowledged. Naturally there are those 
among us who have more sinister 
motives.for enlarging our military and 
naval establishment. But the majority 
of our people have a sentimental 
devotion to the peace ideal. They do 
not concern themselves with military 
ambitions, if for no other reason be- 
cause they’ do not understand what 
animosities the thrust of American 
power is creating in the world. 

Should they become aware of the 
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real perils of our power, they might 
conceivably be converted to the mili- 
tary ideal. That would be our real 
undoing. It is dangerous enough to 
wield as much power as we have with 
no higher degree of political intelli- 
gence. But if we do not support our 
economic power by extraordinary mili- 
tary force, the exigencies of interna- 
tional life will gradually dissipate our 
political ignorance and give us experi- 
ence. We shall learn to live in a world 
community and make those adjust- 
ments to the desires and needs of others 
which are prompted by both prudence 
and conscience. We shall learn how to 
gauge the effect of our actions and the 
reactions to our attitudes in the life of 
other nations, and shall know how to 
set limits to our will to power in the 
interest of comity in the community 
of nations. But the more our economic 
power is supported by military strength, 
the more shall we be inclined to solve 
our problems by intransigence and 
defiance of world opinion, and the more 
shall we multiply animosities against 
us in the world community. 


vV 


Our economic power is dangerous 
enough in itself, not only to others, but 
to us. But as long as a soldier does not 
stand behind the banker, the banker’s 
imperium need not be too oppressive 
upon dependent peoples. They can 
always resist his exactions and force 
him to yield political reservations on 
his business codes. Under such cir- 
cumstances he will not force his 
ministrations upon those who do not 
desire them, and his power will seem less 
vexatious to all who deal with him. 
Of course any powerful man finds it 
difficult to tolerate defiance of his 
power; and all his instincts prompt 
him to add power to power until de- 
fiance becomes impossible. It is this 


’ 
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same inclination in national life which 
we must learn to resist if we would re- 
duce the peril of American power to a 
minimum. 

We cannot very well destroy the 
economic power of America. We would 
not destroy the unity of our continent, 
and we will not change the habits and 
inclinations which have contributed to 
our prosperity. Our security therefore 
lies in reducing our power to a mini- 
mum, which means that we must pre- 
vent the wedding of economic and 
military power. This is a difficult but 
not impossible achievement. When it is 
remembered that the advantages of 
empire accrue to a very limited portion 


. of a national population, it is apparent 


that our real salvation lies in setting 
that portion of the population ‘which 
does not benefit from empire against 
the extension of its power. Everywhere 
in Europe the parties which represent 
labor have a tendency to restrict mili- 
tary expenditures and to insist on 
mutual understanding in international 
relations. In America there is, un- 
happily, no labor movement which 
has the intelligence to check the im- 
perial ambitions that develop. inevi- 
tably in every strong nation. 

There is perhaps no greater necessity 


‘in American political life, from the 


standpoint of both our foreign and our 
domestic problems, than the develop- 
ment of an intelligent labor movement. 
It is the historic mission of labor move- 
ments in our civilization to be especial- 
ly critical of national pretensions and 
imperial ambitions. The middle classes 
either profit too much or suffer too 
little from the limitations of contem- 
porary civilization to achieve that 
attitude of critical detachment which 
the whole of civilization needs and 
which is particularly helpful as an 
antidote to the pride of nations. Per- 
haps the political ignorance of our 
workingmen and the lack of any inde- 
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pendent political thought in the main 
body of the American Jabor movement 
are more responsible for the lack of inner 
checks upon American power than the 
political ineptness of our commercial 
and agrarian classes. Their ignorance 
may be no greater than that of other 
classes, but it is particularly regrettable 
in the light of their historic mission. 
All modern nations, and particularly 
the most powerful ones, are in desper- 
ate need of a loyalty which is not too 
unqualified, of a patriotic devotion 
which preserves a critical attitude 


toward national pretensions and ambi- 
tions. Without this element of criti- 
cism in the life of the nation, the 
national pride of the man in the street 
is compounded with the ulterior pur- 
poses of privileged groups which gain . 
special advantages from their nation’s 
dominance in world affairs, and the 
resultant mixture is a national will to 
power which imperils the peace of the 
international community and destroys 
the security of the willful nation by the 
very actions which are meant to guar- 
antee it. 





THE BOOJUM IN EUROPE 


BY ROBERT M. GAY 


Some dogs are christened in jest, some 
in earnest, and some with malice afore- 
thought, but the Boojum was chris- 
tened by inspiration. One evening, 
after I had contemplated her charms 
for some-minutes, “That dog,’ I said, 
‘looks like a Boojum.’ ‘What does a 
Boojum look like?’ asked my daughter. 
‘It looks,’-I replied, ‘like that dog.’ 
Long before this the Boojum had 
had a temporary name, but it was im- 
mediately obvious to everybody that 
the new name was the right one. 
Softened into ‘Boojy,’ it permeated 
the neighborhood in a week; and this 
is the more curious in that very few of 
those who adopted it had ever heard 
of the historic Boojum which was also 
a Snark. They simply recognized the 
appropriateness of the name instantly, 
because, as someone said, she is always 
“boojing about.’ To ‘booje,’ as I under- 


stand it, is another word of inspiration- 
al etymology, meaning ‘to move sud- 
denly, to dart and land with all four 
feet.’ 

Abstractly or even practically con- 
sidered, there is.no good reason for 
taking a dog to Europe. The fact is, 
however, that love of dogs appears to 
be neither abstract nor ‘practical; it 
is poetic, or, if you please, sentimental. 
Abstractly there was no reason for 
taking any dog, and practically there 
were several reasons for not- taking a 
Boojum. I must admit all this freely, 
for if she had been a perfectly well- 
behaved little dog, like some cocker 
spaniels I have known and an occasion- 
al poodle, — the kind that come when 
you say ‘Come’ and go when you say 
‘Go’ and stay put when you say ‘Stay 
put, — while she would still have been 
a problem, she would not have been a 


or E 


oe DAA 
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Problem. Even if she had been a loving 
little dog, gentle, sensitive, never so 
happy as when she had won your ap- 
proval, and always seeking to caress 
or be caressed, she might have rewarded 


‘us for our trouble by showing that 


she appreciated it. I cannot, however, 
pretend that either of these descriptions 
applies to her. Indeed I can hardly 
write them without a smile. 

I do not mean to do her an injustice. 
She obeys pretty well, if her mind is not 
otherwise occupied, and she is loving 
enough (and by ‘enough’ I mean as 


loving as I can stand, for I prefer a dog 


not to be too mushy) —I say, she is 
loving enough when the family have 
been absent from home for’ several 
hours. But she is much more likely 
to show her joy by standing on her 
head in a corner of the sofa and pushing 
violently with her hind legs than by 
trying to lick our chins. The truth 
about Boojy, I have decided after 


carefully studying her for five years, . 


is that she really is fond of us, but is as 
a rule too busy to tell us so. 
There probably never was a busier 


‘ dog than she. I believe that she was 


born with a conviction that it was her 
destiny to run the universe, and that 
she has never discovered that running 
a universe is a large order for a twelve- 
pound dog. I cannot help admiring the 


optimism with which she takes up her - 


task with each new day, never perma- 
nently discouraged, never more than 
momentarily even downcast. Between 
whiles she spends her time inventing 
new games to play when we have 
callers. For there can be no doubt that 
she has a good deal of what nowadays 
is called exhibitionism, or what was 
called in the old days, before modern 
psychology had blessed us with long 

words, showing-off. 

Her first impulse being to let no one 
enter the house, she slides to the front 
door on the hall rug, which she rolls up 


against the wall, emitting ear-splitting 
shrieks of rage; but, the visitors once in, 
her second impulse is to entertain them, 
by bringing out her rubber dolls and 
balls, shaking or tossing them, assum- 
ing postures which she knows to be 
effective — in short, posing, in order 
to be admired. In a child such doings 
would be insupportable, but in a dog, 
especially a little white dog, with a 
tail that points straight toward. the 
ceiling and white whiskers that sur- 
round a black button of a nose like a 
halo and flare off truculently, they 
never fail to win applause. I have tried 
conscientiously for five years to dis- 
cipline her; I hope I shall have five 
more in which to try; but all the while 
I have a sneaking admiration for her 
indomitable soul. ‘She’s a steamy 
little cuss, ain’t she?’ said an amiable 
Irishman in Paris. ‘It’s a grand breed, 
only ye have to kill ’em to train ’em.’ 
I forgot to say that the Boojum is a 
wire-haired fox terrier. 


ii 


. Now our friends knew all these 
things. They did‘ not dislike Boojy. 
No one could do that. Only they main- 
tained that with her peculiar disposi- 
tion it would be a grave error to take 
her to Europe. They declared that she 
would complicate the routine of travel, 
complicated enough at best; she would 
hamper our movements; she would in- 
crease our expenses; she would cause 
our exclusion from hotels; she would 
prevent our entrance to churches, 
palaces, galleries. Having, moreover, 
often seen her flying about in the car, 
trying to look out of all the windows 
at once and roaring defiance at every 
living thing that dared cross the road, 
they felt that ten months of her on a ` 
motor tour of Europe would be, to say 
the least, excessive. 

Everything they said sounded rea- 
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sonable. We had no doubt that Boojy 
would do all they foreboded, and per- 
kaps some things they had not thought 
of. Besides, we knew quite well that 
no one would offer to keep her for us. 
We had no illusions about her. The 
fact was, nevertheless, that, as we told 
them, either she would go or we should 
stay at-home. Then they gave us up, 
washed their hands of us, abandoned 
us to our fate. . 

I am afraid it is impossible to explain 
why anyone should stay home from 
Europe on account of a dog, especially 
a dog weighing only twelve pounds; 
but then — the few-who understand 
will need no explanation and the many 
‘who do not will accept-none. I shall 
not try to explain, but will merely 
state as a fact that there are ailly 
people like that — people who feel that 
to make an animal love them and then 
to abandon it just ought n’t to be done. 
That is the way we felt about it, and 
if it is sentimental, why, then we are 
sentimental, but unashamed. 

One thing our friends did not realize 
about Boojy, and this is that, although 
she has a lion heart, she has also a 
pigeon liver. They did not know, as we 
did, that though she might roar defiance 
from the car, she was extremely dis- 
creet on the sidewalk or in a restaurant 
or a hotel. Her courage, I mean, has 


quite definite limits, exhibiting itself _ 


only when she knows she is entirely 
safe. She never roars except when she 
is quite sure that her enemy cannot get 
at her, the consequence being that 
she is. very quiet in strange places, like 
a hotel room, and preserves a perfect 
decorum in cafés, where there is, more- 
over, food in the offing. 

I have a theory that her heart and 
liver, situated, as they are, somewhere 
near her middle, must produce a com- 
plex; for often, when her front end is 
growling malevolently, her tail is wag- 
ging in propitiation. It is as if she 


said: “I have a reputation to sustain of 
being fierce, but, as you will see if you 
observe my tail, I really don’t mean 
this.’ The trouble is that strangers are 
uncertain which end of her to believe. ` 
To understand both ends of a dog at 
once, it is necessary to live with her 
for a long time, and our friends have 
been spared that experience, no doubt 
thankfully. 

Have I made clear why I am fond of 
Boojy? I am afraid not. Evidently 
ours is one of those inexplicable affec- 
tions which seem to be founded on un- 
reason. I have often told myself that I 
admire her daintiness, her hatred of 
dirt, her agility, the whole-souled unc- 
tion with which she confronts life. 
Besides, she harbors no grudges, takes 
her medicine without whimpering, is 
brave enough when she has to be, and 
in her harum-scarum way is loyal to 
the family. All this is true. But I think 
that as potent as anything else is my 
pleasure in watching her, for she is a 
decidedly decorative little dog. When 
she lies asleep with her head on aimul- * 
berry plush cushion, — which she has 
been forbidden to lie on, of course, — 
she looks so innocent and infantile that 
it is impossible not to believe that she 
has an angelic soul; and her white side 
with its vivid contrast of a black 
shoulder and ear, against the tapestry 
background of the sofa, is exceedingly 
pleasing; but so also is the spectacle she 
presents when she stands firmly on her 
columnar front legs and hind legs 
thrust tensely backward, with her 
straight back, erect tail, and black-and- 
white phiz, in which two dancing 
brown eyes sparkle with deviltry. She 
may be ready at the moment to fly 
from profound sleep for a slide to the 
front door; she may be contemplating 
an attack with loud growls upon the 
cuffs of my trousers — it is all one. 
Whatever anger I may be harboring 
melts under her charms. I laugh. So 
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it is in human society: beauty, as 
the saying is, can get away with 
anything. 
u` 
But I must not keep you in suspense 
any longer. Boojy did go to Europe 
with us. When we got to France, all 
the Gallic population who heard her 
name received it with empressement, 
not to say réjouissance. The reason 
was that they thought that ‘Boojy’ 
was our naive American way of pro- 
nouncing bougie, and bougie nowadays 
means a ‘spark plug.’ How they 
raised their hands.and eyes at that 
name so droll! Little girls on the 
street immediately went into transports. 
‘Bougié! Bougie!’ they cried, knelt on 
the sidewalk, murmuring, ‘Oh, mon 
p'tit chou, chou, chou,’ and tried to hug 
her, in spite of her growls; for if there 
is one thing in this world that Boojy 
hates more than another, it is to be 
hugged. 
I think I may say in all modesty that 
in France Boojy made a hit. I was 
never able to be sure just what it was 
about her that affected the French 
temperament so warmly. I think it was 
‘probably her whiskers. When she sat 
‘with, us in a restaurant, gentlemen 
rose from the other side of the room 
and tripped across, holding a morsel of 
meat on their fork, to ask us politely 
if they might have the pleasure of 
offering it to her. When they returned 
to their table, they continued to eat 
with the same fork. Boojy accepted all 
offerings as a matter of course, pre- 
serving her native expression, which I 
can perhaps best describe as a combi- 
nation of baby and bandit. In Italy, 
there can be no doubt it was her 
whiskers. mainly that caused a sensa- 
tion, for on all sides we overheard mur- 
murs of ‘0, bella barbarinal’ There was 
hardly a tea shop in Florence or Rome 
that she did not know, and when we 


were out for.a walk she paused with 
decision, like a milkman’s horse, and 
sat down solidly on a doorstep. Some- 
one inside had formerly given her 
an almond-paste cake, with cluckings 
and cooings over her ability to walk on 
her hind legs. 

It was of course gratifying to us all 
that Europe received her so cordially. 
We had sailed from Hoboken with 
qualms about her and we approached 
Rotterdam with positive tremors. On 
the voyage between, she had been by 
far. the most popular passenger on 
board, and the sailors and stewards 
had varied the monotony of the trip 
by hiding behind smokestacks and 
coils of rope and barking at her. Shes 
never failed to respond with enthusi- 
asm. It was comforting to find her a 
social success on shipboard — so far so 
good, we said; but as we sailed up 
Rotterdam River and she saw her first 
European cows and defied them to 
come on, we sighed to think how. many 
cows there were in Holland. ‘More 
cows than people,’ an affable steward 
told us. And as we. approached the 
dock .we asked one another what we 
should do if, as our friends in America 
had warned us, the hotels all refused 
to receive her. We had visions of 
sleeping in our car every night for 
ten months. Still, I am proud to say 
that the idea of abandoning Boojy 
never entered our ‘heads. 

Our fears proved entirely groundless. 
We stayed at over fifty hotels in Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
and’ Italy, and never. once was the 
Boojum excluded from our rooms and 
required to sleep in a stable or under 
the kitchen sink. No. I am mistaken. . 
There .was one genial proprietor in 
Antibes who was compelled to decline 
our patronage because of Boojy, al- 
though, as he assured us, he was pas- 
sionately devoted to dogs. His suffer- 
ings as he reached this decision were 
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really pathetic. 
reason the fact that he already pos- 
sessed seven cats, a trained magpie, and 
a pet tortoise, and we agreed freely 
that he had reason on his side, especial- 
ly since one of the cats was about to 


become a’ mother. He was a pleasant. 


man. He almost wept to-see us ride 
away. He gave us a sprig of mimosa, 
_ pale gold and smelling: of heaven. 

The other hotel keepers thought no 
more of taking in a little dog than of 
taking in a little handbag. I formed 
„the habit of opening negotiations for 
rooms by saying, “I have a little dog, 
about so long,’ holding my hands some 

eighteen inches apart and assuming a 
` placatory expression. But they only 
shrugged and murmured, ‘N'importe’ 
or ‘Macht nichts aus,’ and proceeded to 
discuss terms. I always went on to 


assure them, nevertheless, that it was. 


a good little dog that did n’t eat much 
and would cause no trouble. They 
shrugged again; obviously not inter- 
ested. Sometimes, apparently to please 
me, they announced that they would 
charge five cents a day for her keep. 
One man in Paris charged twenty-five 
cents, and we thought him a brigand. 
But in general it was evident that trav- 
eling dogs were a matter of course 
or a necessary evil — nothing to worry 
about. And yet, so deeply had the dire 
prognostications of.our friends entered 
our souls, we could never conquer 
the foreboding that, though Germany 
might not mind Boojy, France would, 
or, if not France, then Italy, and so on 
at each new border. When at each 
new border nobody even bothered to 
look at her, we felt chagrined despite 
our relief. 

Meanwhile Boojy was enjoying her- 
self as usual. I have told friends since 
that she went through five countries 
and saw nothing but cats. As some 
people go to see cathedrals, she went 


to see cats. She got her face slapped in’ 


‘He assigned as his | 
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Lucerne by one, and by another in 
Rome, and by a third in Cannes, and 
by a fourth in Paris. Those were her 
high spots, and to see a cat on 
the horizon gave her something of the 
same thrill that our first sight of the 
Mediterranean gave us. Hers were- 
simple pleasures, but at least they were 
genuine, and she never pretended to be 
impressed, as I am afraid we sometimes 
did. 

Nothing could be more admirable 
than the gusto with which she greeted 
each new day. She might be so tired at 
night that she could hardly crawl to her 
cushion, but with the sun she was 
ready, whiskers bristling, tail aquiyer, 
to set out on her quest. Mile after 
mile she peered ahead, breathing hard 
or whimpering with eagerness. What 
was it she was looking for? I cannot be’ 
sure, but I suspect it was more cats 
or a bigger cat than she had ever 
seen before. One day, when she saw 
seventy-five cats all at once in Trajan’s 
Forum ... but I have no space to’ 
narrate that epic incident. ‘On the road 
not a cat or a cow or a dog or a duck 
or a goose or a chicken could appear - 
without being greeted with shrill de- 
fiance, as she spun about like a thing. 
demented. I must admit that there 
were times when we discussed boatding 
kennels. There were even times ‘when’ 
we mentioned chloroform. But. she 
always ended by making us laugh;.and 
on a ten-thousand-mile tour it is im- 
portant to be made to laugh often. 


IV 


Nevertheless, I shall never advise 
anyone to take a dog to Europe. Al- 
most any good dog will travel very 
nicely and will be welcomed almost 


‘anywhere. It is not the dog I hesitate 


about, but the people taking him. In 
general, of course, people who care 


enough for a dog to take him at all will 


i 
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van ure a subtle machine like me for a 


-few dollars a week, enough to buy me 


oil and grease and new parts and‘put a 


‘roof over my head, so I can always be 


in good: condition for work. ; 
` The relationship -between the Con- 


` trollers and me is cunning. I lie awake 


nights just thinking, .pondering over 
the ingeniousness of: it. Sometimes it 
sets me giggling. like a madman up at 
the ceiling — hee, hee! — till Maria 
begs me to be quiet. Sometimes I get 


` mad — mad.as hell. The Bosses do not 


own me in the sense the slaves used to 
be owned.. They have no direct re- 


, sponsibility for feeding me, housing 
. . me; clothing me, watching my health. 


That’s up to me, because I am credited 
with sufficient intelligence and desire 
for personal liberty to tend to myself. 
If I get overheated working and the air 
is bad, that’s my business. If I am 


continually bothered by the heat and’ 


bad air so that my efficiency ratio 
as a machine is lowered — why, I’m 


_ Scrapped. Mr. So-and-So will take my 


“place. Mr. So-and-So, who has let 
himself out for hire, willing to give his 
life | to the machine — provided, of 
course, he is competent. I? I can go 


-eurl-up like a sick dog. I could n’t 


stand the gaff. And the Bosses are 
sorry for me — sorry, but not intensely 
concerned, because they never owned 
me. I was never a high-priced roadster 
whose bumpers and nickel had to be 
polished every day; I wasn’t any 
property to be proud of. I am a per- 
fectly common machine, man. Thou- 
sands of me born every minute. 

Oh, do not misunderstand. The 
Bosses are kind to me. They prepare 
lectures for me on unselfishness and 
devotion and the sweet optimistic out- 
look on life, for God loves little gentle- 
men. And-then I am obliged to func- 
tion only a certain number of hours a 
day; and I get a half-hour nooning 
when I may eat if I so desire; and they 


do not hinder my passing down the 
stairs in the late afternoon, marching 
to the ticking clock with the other 
levers, and punching the card which is 
my life, my world. And the Bosses do 
not stop my going out the door and 


- down the sidewalk. 


What matters the brightness of an 
afternoon sun, the slight stir of air 
down the street, how blue the sky may 


„seem, with what grace a pigeon glides 


down to the pavement? This body 
judges the heat and humidity and 


. wonders about sleeping to-night, for a 


certain rest is requisite to it; and if a 
breeze does not come in off the lake or 
rain fall it may be as hot as last night — 
and last night was hell, no fooling. I 
sweated till the sheet was wringing wet 
and the mattress soaked. And the heat 
coagulating the night so it got blacker! 
Sleep? Ho, ho!... And the baby 


‘erying. That is a hard thing to hear. 


Occasionally a sugar teat will quiet him 
or a soothing song of words, and he will 
forget his rash or colic — go to sleep 
smiling, maybe. You’ve got to train 
the young machines early to be good 
sports,’ existing without a whine or 
squall till the morphia quality of words 
in later life plunges them into perma- 
nent narcosis. I think of this, and 
think of the wife at home standing over 
a hot iron in our little kitchen. There’s 
a good machine, never complaining, 
working faultlessly —a smart lever 
like me, living merely for being a lever. 

But I, as I go walking down the 
street, am not supposed to be thinking 
these things. I am the Bohunk, the 
Wop — the Type. I give a nickel to 
the kid in the middle of the block for a 
newspaper and take the three cents he 
offers me, since pennies are essential to 
my welfare and my wife’s and baby’s. 
I smile at the kid ‘and he smiles back. 
We do not know why we do this and we 
do not concern ourselves with the rea- 
son. We unreasonably smile, telling 
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each other good-night with the smile, 
each hoping the other is all right, in 
good health, generally O. K. And I go 
down the street reading that the Cubs 
beat the Cardinals, in a game where 
little toys ran all about a great field 
with other ‘toys chasing, and thousands 
of levers yelling for them. Huh, that 
must have been a good game! And I 
read that Hoover has held out a 
moratorium on war debts. He’s a big 
lever. He’s gold where I’m pig iron, 
and ruby and topaz where I am bone, 
and the fluids in his body aren’t my 
fluids. Yet he’s a lever just as I am; 
he’s got part of the world pushing him 
around. I, thank God, I’m me. 

I’m just a money earner. No crea- 
tive artist, not worthy to brush a 
thread off the robe of a Leonardo da 
Vinci, even to carry slops for Villon. 
Einstein is to me a name, like New- 
ton. ‘Why’ and ‘how’ are parts of 
speech — casual prefaces to a polite 
question mark. I understand nothing. 
I like music — Beethoven, Wagner, 
Liszt, Verdi, Puccini, any music; if I 
had more money, I would hear it more 
often. The radio helps some. I like 
paintings. I like the exotic Delacroix. 
Those lions of his! And quiet Corot 
and misty Monet — anything pretty. 
I know I’m not supposed to be like 
this — I, a machine. I’m just a money 
earner with a wife. I’m not all dried 
wood, you see — still a little sap left 
in me. I haven’t bought or read a 
book on sex yet, so I may not be lead- 


ing the love life a machine should; but © 


I get along. 

As a lump of wood, a quaint articu- 
late timber, I like to,sing a love song to 
Maria, a sweet Italian love song, — 


‘Ahl Marta, Mart! ` 
Quanta suonno . . . perdo pe tel 
. . Oj Marit’ 


while I hold Joseph in my arms and feel 
his softness, the tiny muscles in his 
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arms and even in. his: back, Jis sma 
white back. I sit here holding “him.' 


- You see, I’ve begot and am fashioning 


another lever in my own image. for. 
someone to be pushing around — the 
pertinent lever, the apt machine. . 
Homo automatus, — not humans, not: 
even Christian, — the Machine. : "This 
flesh his? These muscles? Eyes, ‘ears, 
nose, mouth? These his? Ho, ho! I 
had better drown him like a- ‘little 
kitten. 

Words will rule him, magnificent 
imperial words — that click and clack 
of tongue and vibration-.of larynx, 
vocabulary of the two-legged autom- 
aton, man. Man and his loquacious . 
money, forever talking. Justice, law, 
decency, good, evil, fight, wrong, 
selfish, generous, short, long. Words! 
Words? Oh, no. Me, I’m not to be 
believing this and you are n’t either — 
we’re told it’s not-true. Books say it, 
and preachers crying out the. divinity 
and intelligence of man from | ‘imillion- 
dollar pulpits say it. God’ sits’ on 
high. Evolution’sa lie. Truth, divine. 
Divinity, truth. Books and preachers. 
But books use words and preachers use 
books — books and copper pennies. 
And churches do install lightning rods. 
Preachers, pennies, churches, lightning 
rods — machines . . . levers’ manipu- 
lating other levers and being manipu- 
lated. Oh, the system is complex, 
never static. When on earth will 
equilibrium be reached? Never on 
earth. Cunning as the devil, the sys- 
tem. No man, born of woman, may 
understand or appreciate its intricacy. 
Man sits on his haunches and whimpers 
like a scared baby jackal to the white 
moon. 


II 


I stand up in the street car all the 
way home. A jangling bell has counted 


“me. Merely one single clang, decisive, 


emphatic. Bing! That’s me, going 


* 


a. os 


home fan work: I do;not mind stand- 
ing up. ‘because I’m. used to it, my 
body balanced to ‘the jerking sway of 
_ the flodr, one arm always alert at the 


a ` strap: I dó'noť mind. I read the 


` newspaper even as I stand. I have 
_. become sthat. clever. A giraffe could 
hot do sit; a steer could not do it; a 
` dahlia “could n’t. They haven’t the 
--mechanisins for it. I am a man; only I 


. can do it. A gorilla or a, chimpanzee 


might be taught to stand and hold the 
paper, but its eyes would never rove 
hither and yon over the printed page 
as intelligently as mine, hunting for the 
gang story and all about the excessive 
heat-wave with people dying from it — 


. poor people, poor puny men-folk. 


Where should I be in the jungle with 
my frail fingers and baby lungs and soft 
cry? I couldn’t. live there. Every 
creature on earth is adapted for his 
own peculiar phase of existence, none 
other. We’ve all got our slots in life to 
fill, and fill them we must, — I, you, 
-—— moving along our individual rut 


- that began as a wide road and now 


gradually, imperceptibly, sinks and 
narrows till the canyon of convention 
and ethic engulfs us; from the rut of life 
doddering into the completer rut of a 
worm’s alimentary canal. Because you 
there would like a Handel oratorio and 
a Comus, and I prefer a street song and 
a limerick, and the monkey peels his 
banana — you are no more fit to 
breathe this air than I am, or the 
monkey. 

If you use the finer qualities that 
make you fancy the oratorio or Comus 
so that you create, adding something 
to the world’s art, produce, knowledge 
— why, then you are better than I am, 
or the monkey. But why, then, would 
you credit yourself? ‘Let no man de- 
ceive himself. If any man thinketh 
that he is wise among you in this 
world, let him become a fool, that he 
may become wise? You did not 
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fashion your genius; you had nothing 
to do with it; you are as insensible as 
the lilac that is purple in the spring, as 
much a, victim to every wind that 
blows and the sun that shines. You are 
a mechanism, yet a subtler instrument 
than the average man. The very fine- 
ness of your machinery may be your 
undoing. 

Me? You? Just levers that have 
adjusted ourselves to the influence of 
other machines, other men and phe- 
nomena. Emotions? Machinery to 
turn other machinery. Thoughts? 
The same. Muscles, bone, flesh, blood, 
lymph — every integral, discrete anat- 
omy? The same. The whole of us a 
machine ready to actuate other ma- 
chines and be acted upon. 


III 


The sun is very low as I near home — 
low in the twilight sky. Man with his 
sly fingers might never weave a lace or 
tapestry to match this sky, these 
flocculent clouds, this commingling of 
mist and shadow, though a legion 
trolls helped him. Man might not even 
tell of it, for he could use only 
words. . . . Indefinable color, indefina- 
ble shadow; foam and lace and filigree 
— violet and orange and red of flame. 
The darkening buildings. In the east a 
penumbra beginning. The trundle of a 
cart down the cobblestones, the crackle 
of a motor, the shouting of children at 
play, the clear call of a boy or girl or 
giddy laughter. All these reach my 
heart at a time like this; sometimes it’s 
like hearing a sweet simple song, a 
nostalgic melody — like a handclasp 
from a friend. A world of sweetness, a 
world of melancholy. I forget the heat. 

And these thoughts, these emotions, 
a gesture of machinery? Nothing but 
coruscations, emanations, diminutive 
sparks and tonguing fires, obscure 
rumorous sounds in the mechanical 
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whirl of my skull? As Melville said, a 
philosopher has something wrong with 
his digester. Certainly he, the phi- 
losopher, is not a good mechanism, not 
a logical one. What lever am I that I 
should be bothered this way? It merely 
makes me sorry.for existence, and this 
is unreasonable. I exist. I must con- 
tinue to exist until some command 
other than my own bids me cease. My 
particular machinery is sparking, smok- 
ing too much; has to be stopped. All I 
must do, — it’s so simple, —I must 
never interfere with the copper pennies, 
the tiny gnomes muscling in on the old 
gods. Every time the copper coins 
jingle I’ve got to stand ready. Iam the 
complicate slot machine called man. 

I do not mean to be ironic, bitter. I 
do not mean to complain. I do not 
want to whine. If my voice be too 
querulous, forgive me my weakness. I 
am fulfilling my existence — perhaps 
not strapped to the ever-circling Wheel 
of Life by immutable Karma, yet cer- 
tainly to the Nitrogen Cycle by law I 
may as well call Karma or Kismet or 
what I will. I am merely. good for 
living. Oh, do not deny. 

To-night as I sit here at home, in 
my tiny hot front room, I know the 
moon is shining. I know the clouds are 
sailing. I know that somewhere there 
are the wide lake and the waves lap- 
ping, and the catalpa and oak and elm 
in the parks, and the smooth grass. I 
know that down town the skyscrapers 
are a poetry, the great beacon whirling 
overhead and the fountain throwing 
colored water, the iron fishes gleaming. 
People laughing, lights shining. The 
huge globe rotates, a circuit unending. 
I know that somewhere in this vast 
huddle of shadow and shadow, in this 
night-beleaguered city, I am, Maria is, 
Joseph is. We are here, palpable. We 
are happy. 

Still, somewhere to-night a friend of 
mine or yours may be taking an over- 
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dose of veronal so that his heart will 
break — desiring death, pallid Proser- 
pine. Somewhere a man dying in an 
alley or in a hospital or at home — 
men-folk all, puny men-folk. Innu- 
merable are the graves beneath the 
stars. And in the stores and factories 
and offices, coining immortal money, 
women and men, tired organisms 
working, worn-out mechanisms and 
mechanisms. wearing out. Keeping 
their souls in their bodies? Pray God, 
they have no souls. Electric lights 
burn and meters tick. Cars race up and 


‘down highways and scuttle up alleys. 


People pleasuring, working. Tired men 
and tired women. Soulless? Some, 
thank God. 

We are the machines. We are 
civilization. Never in the world was 
the like of us. Kubla would have sent 
Marco Polo a million miles to see us — 


. us, the machines. I have my duty; 


you have your duty — each one of usa 
cog, a pinion, a thrust rod. I run the 
Mogul that casts candy. You, with 
your tubes and lenses, examine it. 
You, over there, write up the-money 
accounts in an indexed file. No.1... 
No.2 . . . No. 8—each so much, each 
this and each that. You, there, teach 
school. You have your duty, — uni- 
versity, college, high school, kinder- 
garten, — train machines. You, over 
there, make booze, and you, there, are 
good at drinking it. You woman, you 
get married. You man, support her. 
Beget children. Beget machines. 

I go to bed and the clock rings me 
out again. I eat because I’m a mech- 
anism needing fuel. I run out of the 
door for my street car because miles 
away the time clock at the factory says 
tick, tick — and tick, tick is the voice 
of copper pennies. And copper pennies 
are my life. 

“Me, a little lever all by myself — 
one damned clever hunk of machinery. 
Never was the like of me. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM 


A Conservative View 


BY WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 


Dorine a visit to Paris in 1907 I saw 
for the first time some sculpture by 
Maillol, and later I told Rodin how 
much I liked it. He said at once that, 
had he seen Maillol’s work earlier, his 
own ideas of form would have been 
changed — generous terms in which to 
speak of one so much his junior. I 
was soon to find English sculptors to 
be more grudging in their recognition 
of fresh talent. 

About this time a stranger came to 
see me, bringing a letter from Bernard 
Shaw. Epstein was a young sculptor 
with a powerful head and frame, 
determined-looking, enthusiastic. His 
people were Russians who lived in 
New York, he told me. He wanted to 
work in Europe, but he had no means. 
Shaw could n’t help him, — he thought 
his drawings mad, like burnt furze 
bushes, he wrote, — but Epstein deemed 
I should think otherwise, so Shaw sent 
him to me. He showed me his draw- 
ings, illustrations to Walt Whitman, 
which were intense in feeling, if some- 
what thin and tenuous. Judging from 
the style of the drawings, I believed he 
would find more sympathy in Paris or 
Berlin than in London. But Epstein 
replied he had reasons for wishing to 
work in London. For the moment 
he must go back to New York, but 
must somehow get back to England 
again. | 


A friend of Epstein told me that his 
parents would n’t hear of his being an 
artist; if he remained in New York 
they would ruin his career. Perhaps 
if I wrote to them they might be per- 
suaded. There was a brother, too, who 
might help. Of course I would write, 
but would a letter from me be of any 
use? 

Somehow Epstein did manage to 
return from New York. J approached a 
Jewish society and persuaded them to 
help him; and, with further small con- 
tributions, he was just able to live and 
work for two years. With a small shed 
for a studio, he began to model Rodin- 
esque figures, wanting in form, I 
thought, but with a strange and un- 
couth power. ‘What you say about 
my work is true,’ Epstein said; ‘but 
do not think that I am satisfied with 
what I have done myself. I know its 
faults, and if a regard for perfect form 
makes an artist a classicist, I am a 
classicist of classicists.’ 

To bring a work of sculpture to per- 
fection needs, more than anything else, 
time; also peace of mind in which to 
work out and perfect what one is 
doing. Neither of these conditions 
had, as yet, been realized by Epstein. 
He regarded what he had done as un- 
finished and only craved the time and 
opportunity in which to work on them 
to better them. 
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Epstein never complained of havirig 
to live on a very small sum, but workéd ``. 
ceaselessly. 


ing for the British Medical Association. 
They at once realized Epstein’s power 
and proposed he should fill certain 
spaces on the facade of their building 
with symbolic figures. 


Directly Adams and Holden were- 


able to assure him that the matter 
would go through, he took a suitable 
studio and set to work. It was a big 
undertaking to carve twelve figures, 
but he was full of courage. He found 
the work, as usual with sculptors, more 
costly than he had bargained for. I 
took Count Kessler to see it, hoping he 
might be interested; but it failed to 
move him. Epstein met with many 
difficulties while carrying out the work. 
To carve twelve life-size figures was 
no easy, matter; but when thé figures, 
depicting the birth and death of man, 
were uncovered, there was an uproar. 
Here was‘a sculptor who actually at- 
tempted to say,’ through his work, 
what he meant. This was not to be 
tolerated. For two centuries at least 
sculptors in England had been saying 


what they did n’t mean with such skill 


that mere empty gesture had crystal- 
lized into a tradition. Mischievous 
people complained to the police, and 
there was talk of action being taken 
against Epstein. 

“After fourteen months’ work on his 
figures, Epstein complained bitterly 
that, on the score of indecency, secret 
malice and enmity seemed likely to 
bring about the destruction of his con- 
ceptions. “To have lahored, conceived, 
and brought forth, to embody and 
make conceptions evident.and then to 
have them destroyed and mutilated, 
would be damnable.’ 

Besides the architects, John, McEvoy 
and I wrote strong letters to the author- 


Then came Adams and’: 
Holden, those paragons among archi- -` 
tects, who were planning a new build- ° 
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“ities. ‘defending Epstein, and finally 


thes work ‘was: “left undisturbed. ‘My 
‘dear friend Rothenstein,’ Epstein wrote, 
T: am" “overjoyed at the splendid result 
of" the meeting on Wednesday and I 
will, go -on now quietly to the end. 


Your | letter made me very happy and 


this great wave of sympathy from 
everyone has filled me with happiness.’ 
And, as usually happens, after all the 
fuss no further objection has ever 
been made, and the building with its 
figures remains one of the most signifi- 
cant examples of modern architecture 
in London. Epstein was now free to 
do other work. He made some admira- 
ble busts, of Mrs. Epstein, Mrs. Mc- 
Evoy, and Mrs. Lamb; Lord Howard 
de Walden commissioned him to model 
his child, Lady Ottoline Morrell a gar- 
den piece. His worst difficulties were 
now over. 

I admired much of Epstein’s work, 
most of all when it was not too forceful. 
He has a tendency, common among 
contemporary artists, to give more 
power to his forms than they can com- 
fortably carry — as though one pumped 
more air into a tire than it needed. 
But when Epstein is at his best, as, 
for instance, in the ‘Lilian Shelley’ in 
the Tate Gallery, where head and fig- 
ure are beautifully designed, there is 
no modeling in England to compare 
with his. a 

But Epstein seems to me essentially 
a great portraitist. So much was said, 
both for and against his ‘Rima’ and. 
the carvings on the British Medical 
Association building, that in the din of 
controversy no sane voice could be 
heard. Indeed, no sane man could 
comfortably speak either for or against 
a man and his work so immoderately 
attacked, so uncritically praised. Ep- 
stein is by nature a modeler rather 
than a-stone carver. There is no magic 
in carving; makers of tombstones 
have never ceased to carve. Nor is 
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there anything derogatory i in modeling’. per and we became great friends. 
in‘clay. Yet for the moment it would 


seem as though modeling were. ‘somé--, 


thing inferior, and only carving” were 
worthy of sculptors. Ruskin has writ 


ten more wisely than anyone else about ° 
sculpture; he realized perfectly that ` 


roughness is necessary for work which 


is to be seen at a distance — a rough- - 


ness which, from a distance, looks 
smooth. But Epstein’s stone carvings 
look neither rough nor smooth; I doubt 
whether he would have modeled his 
figures’ thus had he been working for 
bronze. 

An artist is the god of his own cre- 
ations. It is his business, as creator, to 
give them strength, sanity, and health; 


if he makes them either too feeble or , 


too inflated, they are unlikely to sur- 
vive. A disciplined ecstasy is the finest 
gift of the gods to man; it is likewise 
the best an artist can give to the work 
of his hands. 

Meanwhile another figure appeared 
who was destined, though no one sus- 
pected it then, to stand high among 
English sculptors.’ This was Eric Gill, 
who. was not yet a sculptor, however, 
- when I got to know him. | 

I had recently painted a portrait for 
Magdalen College, Oxford, of George 
Edward Baker, their bursar. A Latin 
inscription was to be added. I was no 
Jetterer,, but my friend Noel Rooke 
told me of Gill, who had recently 
painted their shop sign in Paris for 
Messrs. W. H. Smith. Gill had been 
trained as an architect, after which he 
came under Lethaby’s influence. He 
liked to think of himself as a working 
craftsman, his work anonymous as a 
blackbird’s song; and he charged so 
much an hour for his work. His ideal 
at this time was to change the letter- 
ing of London street names, an aim 
which was realized later. He now 
painted the inscription I needed. 

I was charmed by Gill’s blithe tem- 
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When we went to Vattetot in the sum- 


‘mer, he joined us there. He‘ was de- 
lighted with the barns, the carts, the 


flails still in use, and the reaping hooks; 
he played ‘charmingly on the penny 
whistle, and astonished the visitors 
at Etretat, whenever we went there, 
with his sandals, his red beard, 
and his hatless head. 


It 


Augustus John had now left Liver- 
pool and had joined Orpen in starting a 
school in Chelsea; which, proving suc- 
cessful, was to be taken over by some 
other painter. They were to be paid 
£200 for the good will on condition 
that they continued to.teach. Scarcely 
was the agreement signed when John 
was again sounded about Liverpool, 
where there was talk of Lever founding 
a new University chair‘of-art.. John 
consulted me. ‘An excellent proposal, 
dear John,’ I said, ‘but aren’t you 
bound by your recent agreement?’ 
‘Only morally,’ was John’s laconic 
reply. 

John was wise to look to his painting 
for a living. The closer he kept to his 
easel, the better for himself and others; 
yet he was paid but little for his 
paintings. Even ‘The Smiling Woman’ 
found no purchaser for some time, and 
then the price for this masterpiece was 
only £60. Nature intended John to be 
a great improviser. To repaint did not 
suit his superb lyrical gifts, which 
were best expressed through swift and 
happy lines and the fresh bloom-of an 
inspired brush. The neglect of his 
copious inventiveness; so, perfectly 
adapted for the decoration of a theatre 
or concert hall, irked me. I pleaded 
with Beerbohm Tree to get John to 
decorate His Majesty’s Theatre; who 
better than Jolin understood the genius 
of -Marlowe and Shakespeare? The 
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cost would not then have been great; 
and how great the loss! We think only 
of preservation, of acquisition — yet to 
employ John would be a more fruitful 
form of preservation and acquisition 
than the purchase of a new canvas for 
Trafalgar Square, or some early treas- 
ure for South Kensington. But we 
artists are largely to blame; we 
should not allow such unnatural con- 
ditions to continue without energetic 
protest. 

Formerly there were no museums; 
but, through the fruitful use of artists 
and craftsmen, the people were fa- 
miliar with the arts. To-day we turna 
deaf ear to living song, while we pro- 
vide, as it were, golden cages for 
stuffed birds. We have removed images 
from our churches, to bend the knee 


‘and burn incense before them in our . 


museums. By all means let us treasure 
the works of the great creators; above 
all, artists are grateful for the inspira- 
tion they get from such. Certainly it 
is the first duty of each country to 
look after its own inheritance, and a 
museum provides safe keeping for 
treasures which otherwise might be ill 
cared for or even destroyed; herein it 
performs a national service. Further, it 
offers, for our inspiration and informa- 
tion, a selection of masterpieces illus- 
trating man’s past. But the greed, the 
scramble and rivalry among collectors 
and directors of museums for mere 
possession, has become an ugly, an 
unnatural thing. I read lately of a 
drawing by Diirer which Germany de- 
sired to retain; but we gloried in out- 
bidding the Germans, paying for it an 
‘absurd price which we could as ill 
afford as they. Would not a good 
photograph have sufficed for the use of 
our scholars? Moreover, how many 
would notice the addition or absence of 
a single drawing among the riches 
we already possess? Our museums are 
as vast as public cemeteries, compared 
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with the old churchyards, veritable 
cities of monuments. Each addition 
becomes more costly, more wearying 
and confusing to the visitor, and a 
further encouragement to restlessness 
and haste, where peace and leisure are 
needed. 

What, I wonder, will future critics 
of our civilization say to this dispro- 
portion between the claims of the living 
spirit and the preservation of her past 
garments? For a new Titian, much 
repainted, £120,000 was lately paid — 
an annual rental of £6000 for a few feet 
of wall space! Such a sum, well spent, 
would enable many living artists and 
craftsmen to add to the national 
wealth. The museums, whose function 
was to improve taste and active crafts- 
manship, have created a lust for an- 
tiques and for that pleasing quality 
which time gives to the work of men’s 
hands. The growth of ‘antique’ shops 
is a disquieting sign of the times; our 
best craftsmen, who should be supply- 
ing the needs of the many who desire to 
have good modern furniture, silver, 
and tableware, are retained to make - 
forgeries or copies of past ‘styles. 

It is true that much bad décoration _ 
would result from public patronage; 
but from quantity comes quality. Not 
from villages but from crowded cities 
hails the superfluous energy which 
generates art. There was much in- 
different painting and carving in medi- 
æval Europe, so general was art; but 
without a great demand few glorious 
works would have been achieved. 


II 


I imagine the great split between the 
older and younger painters in England 
came about through the Post-Impres- 
sionist Exhibition of 1910. I was away 
in India when that exciting show at 
the Grafton Salg was held. Gill 
wrote to me: — 
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You are missing an awful excitement 
just now being provided for us in London; 
to wit: the exhibition of ‘post-impression- 
ists’ now on at the Grafton Gallery. All 
the critics are tearing one another’s eyes 
out over it and the sheep and the goats are 
inextricably mixed up. John says, ‘It’s a 
bloody show,’ and Lady Ottoline says, ‘Oh, 
charming!’ As a matter of fact, those who 
like it show their pluck, and those who don’t 
show either great intelligence or else great 
stupidity. The show quite obviously rep- 
resents a reaction and transition, and so if, 
like Fry, you are a factor in that reaction 
and transition, then you like the show. If, 
like MacColl and Robert Ross, you are 
too inseparably connected with the things 
reacted against and the generation from 
which it is a transition, then you don’t like 
it. If, on the other hand, you are like me 
and John, McEvoy and Epstein, then, feel- 
ing yourself beyond the reaction and be- 
yond the transition, you have a right to 
feel superior to Mr. Henri Matisse (who is 
typical of the show — though Gauguin 
makes the biggest splash and Van Gogh 
the maddest) and can say you don’t like it. 
But have you seen Mr, Matisse’s sculp- 
ture? ... 


Yes, I had seen Matisse’s sculpture 
in his studio at Paris. I could not pre- 
tend to like it, notwithstanding that 
Matisse gave an elaborate explanation 
of his intentions. It was massiveness 
and significance of form he aimed at. 
‘But is form merely massive?’ I asked. 
‘May it not be alert as an animal rest- 
ing is alert, ready to spring?’ I little 
thought when I saw this first example 
of the newest sculpture what was to 
follow. Indeed, it was puzzling, know- 
ing the charm of Maillol’s virginal 
figures, to meet with this sudden move 
away from the smooth radiance of 
form, so akin to that which Renoir had 
shown in his paintings of young girls, 
which had replaced Rodin’s more rest- 
less modeling. 

Why this dour heaviness, this so- 
lemnity which.-one was now to meet 
with? What total absence of move- 
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ment, what megalomania! These cubis- 
tic sculptors seemed to be suffering 
from what might be called elephantire- 
someness. There is a story of a saint, a 
lady whom a Roman general desired to 
share his bed. The lady thereupon sat 
on the ground, and first one and then 
several slaves were called upon to 
move her; finally a whole regiment was 
ordered up, but still the lady sat im- 
movable. I am reminded of this saint 
before the massive blocks that now are 
alone deemed suited to architecture — 
as though carving should not play, like 
a flame, about a building. Ornament 
is the flower of the human spirit; yet 
some frost has now nipped its bloom. 
Observe the flowering of the chestnut 
—as though ten thousand candles in 
praise of life were lighted on the tree. 
I believe the human spirit will flower 
again; when this tedious pedantry of 
inert mass shall have passed its dull 
and heavy record, time and weather 
will refine with their merciful patina. 
Time is the master artist, who, with a 
touch or two, gives grace and style even 
to poor witless apprentice work. 

Thad also seen Matisse’s paintings in 
Paris — chiefly studio nudes. The nude 
was a Salon tradition; each annual 
Salon provided paintings of Parisi- 
ennes lying on divans in provocative 
poses, and each year reproductions of 
these brought a wide sale for the Salon 
catalogues. Matisse’s nudes were the 
honest studies of a serious student 
with a sense of good painting who im- 
provised well from the model, yet a 
student with no clear aim, with no 
imagination, and with little sense of 
composition. Pritchard, a friend from 
Lewes House, had taken me to Ma- 
tisse’s studio, and the Berensons intro- 
duced me to Leonard Stein and Ger- 
trude, his sister, whose flat was full of 
Matisse’s paintings. Matisse had given 
up his rather dry studies and was now 
painting violent forms with violent 
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colors. He was still an improviser 
from the model; an improviser of sim- 
ple figures, for his gift was too slender 
to master the more complex difficulties 
with which the older painters were 
able to cope. 

Here were powerful studies, but how 
they smelled of paint! And the red hair 
he painted was too crude a red, the 
black eyes too large and black, and the 
drawing was over-deliberate. But Ma- 
tisse was very intelligent, a man to be 
reckoned with. He knew his museums, 
had looked about him with a discerning 
- eye, and was aware of the charm, not 
only of improvisation, but of direct 
statement of pattern. So he aimed at 
giving on canvas something of the 
quality of design which Persian pot- 
ters and tile painters gave to their deft, 
fecund brushwork. A large clumsy 
design of women dancing, a prominent 
work at the Post-Impressionist Exhi- 
bition, which might have been suitable 
enough for tiles, seemed to me quite 
unfitted for oil colors and canvas, ma- 
terials adapted for representative paint- 
ing. But Matisse happened to hit the 
taste of the time, when connoisseurs, 
scholars, and dilettanti brought up on 
museums were occupied with the com- 
parison of styles and of schools, with 
attribution and denial of works to 
particular masters; and naturally such 
men are avid of theories which appeal 
to the mind, for the minds of experts 
are more sensitive and better trained 
than their eyes. 

Henceforth criticism was to be occu- 
pied with a literary or philosophical 
interpretation of the arts, with elaborate 
theories about form which soon became 
popular among those who wished to be 
in the fashion. The imaginative side of 
the painter’s nature was now con- 
demned as ‘literary’; and literary fac- 
ulties were concentrated on painting 
and drawing which could not be under- 
stood without verbal explanation. The 
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height of absurdity was achieved when, 
at one and the same time, representa- 
tive art was to give way before signifi- 
cant form, and highly complex theo- 
ries concerning the third dimension and 
of color values were evolved, which 
were now’ applied to Giotto and 
the primitives, who, according to the 
theorists, could have been as photo- 
graphically accurate as modern paint- 
ers had they wished; it was their con- 
scious esthetic choice which dictated 
their naiveté, not their place in time! 
Could anything be less ‘unpsychologi- 
cal’? And at this time, when men pride 
themselves on their analytical insight! 

But to-day the priest who knows all 
about God has been replaced by the 
expert who knows all about art; and 
the orthodox throng to hear the latest 
word on creation from men who do not 
create. Even Matisse must have tired 
of the doctrine, for he has dropped 
‘significant form’ and distortion, to 
return to direct drawing and painting. 
A charming colorist is Matisse, and a 
lively draftsman. His aim is now a 
modest one; he remains true to simple 
studies, and has little ambition ‘for any 
but a limited objective. ‘He shoots his 
bolt; it may hit the target near the cen- 
tre, but the target is very close to his 
bow. 

Yet for a man to impress his Vision, 


as Matisse has done, on his own genera- 


tion is no mean thing. Always there are 
at the same time similar germs impreg- 
nating art, literature, science, ‘and 
philosophy. Indeed, the fact that there 
is so general a response to Matisse’s 
art is itself significant, though that re- 
sponse may be the result of confusion, 
or despair, or hesitation after a period 
of conviction, of sustained faith and 
hope. Perhaps, when our philosophers 
return to a belief in the relative truth 
of appearance, painters too will again 
concentrate on this shining symbol of 
reality. Meanwhile there is an intui- 
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tion among artists, in sympathy with 
that of our psychologists, that dynamic 
shapes, swift angles, and strong colors 
have a marked effect on our mood. 
The artists of the baroque period were 
well aware of this influence, and the 
early painters used horizontal and per- 
pendicular forms to give dignity and 
repose to their panels and mural paint- 
ings. 

This sense of the emotional power of 
pure shapes and colors was lost by 
the academic artists of the nineteenth 
century, and it was against their 
irresponsible picture-making that the 
Pre-Raphaelites and Impressionists 
protested. To-day the younger men in 
their turn react against what they 
regard as, the tyranny of appearance. 
It is not for our academics who try to 
be historians or retailers of anecdote 
to point the finger of scorn at our ‘mod- 


erns’ who put blinkers on their eyes to. 


follow philosophers and mathemati- 
cians. Yet what irony in the fact that 
the very painters and sculptors we are 
asked to cherish — since, disregarding 
romance and illustration, they alone 
give us pure art — turn their eyes away 
from appearance, to look, as it were, in- 
ward, producing art so incomprehensi- 
ble that it must be expounded in books 
and articles by men of letters. 

The same fate has befallen Cézanne, 
whose good, solid, and powerful paint- 
ing is enveloped in a fog of sentimental 
mysticism. But a much stronger claim 
‘is made, by the younger artists, for 
Cézanne: that he has revolutionized 
the painter’s approach to form, as no 
one since El Greco has done; that he 

-looked at nature more profoundly 
than a mere surface painter like Velas- 
quez did, and, taking visible form as 
his raw material merely, passed the 
natural images made on his eye through 
the shuttles of his mind, whence it was 
transformed into a new material, an 
organized pattern, significant, illumi- 
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nating, born of the marriage of sight 
and intellect. 

Cézanne’s hand, through its very 
inability to translate form from eye to” 
canvas without constant failure, was 
to. project rhythm less obviously repre- 
sentative, less like what men call nor- 
mal appearance, than that of a more 
skillful artist like Manet or Degas. A 
solitary and impassioned worker, he 
was also a thinker, who saw that the 
value of a great work of art lies in its 
uniqueness, in the fact that what the 
painter did, that he experienced; that 
each touch of his brush was born of 
will and sensitiveness, and so, through 
a series of single acts, it became fused 
into a whole. He too felt himself to be 
unique; only in solitude, through his 
own struggle, he finally asserts his real- 
ity. In this spirit, as though no prob- 
lem had yet been solved, he worked 
throughout his life. This, I think, is 
the secret of the power that Cézanne’s 
work has upon his successors. The 
best of those stirred by his influence 
will also feel their own uniqueness, and 
thus his example will lead to paintings, 
not like Cézanne’s, but far otherwise. 

The younger artists are much pre- 
occupied with volume; yet, to my 
mind, Cézanne never saw clearly, as 
did Millet and Daumier, that the sense 
of mass comes from our perception that 
parts of form are turned toward and 
others away from the source of light. 
They learned this lesson, perhaps, from 
the old-fashioned cube, though more 
likely from their firm grasp of this sim- 
ple principle. Artists who have impor- 


_ tant truths to impart need a clear 


system of esthetic. Daumier and 
Millet expressed the sense of volume 
more clearly and more completely, 
perhaps, than any .artists before or 
since their time; yet, because their 
esthetic sensibility was used to present 
a more epic picture of the life of man 
than their followers conceived, the im- 
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portance of their formal qualities goes 


unrecognized. A generation that sanc-. 


tifies the austere devotion of a Cézanne 
and acclaims a Picasso is not easy to 
comprehend. But men travel by dif- 
ferent roads; some toil up mountain 
paths, others speed along smooth, 
broad ways through the valley. While 
one man looks out upon the landscape 
from a height, and sees a smooth sea, 
on whose bosom quiet islands rest, 
while around are hills, olive- and vine- 
clad, and all seems eternal peace, the 
ears of another are split with the noise 
and confusion of a village which, to 
that other, appears but as a fleck of 
white on the crest of a hill or the sweep 
of a valley. 

The impulse to replace vision by 
intellectual reason began in France, 
but the Frenchman has an innate clas- 
sicism which gives distinction to his 
form and design, whatever his princi- 
ples may be. It was not until some 
years later that the germ of this doc- 
trine was carried to England. The urge 
to create pure form is, maybe, the first 
among many impulses; but an artist 
must relate his abstract conceptions 
to the evidence of his senses, for, fal- 
` lible though our senses may be, they 
are yet, as it were, a fixed point to 
which all experience may be related. 
Art and literature which do not com- 
bine form with human drama cannot 
satisfy mankind. The minds of artists 
are not so limited that they cannot 
both create form and associate it with 
those emotions attendant on man’s 
pilgrimage through life which bring 
the arts within the orbit of common 
experience. There are signs, indeed, 
that this is again being realized by some 
of our younger painters. Interest in 
form for its own sake has never dis- 
tinguished English painters. 


To-day, standing aloof from the ‘ab-. 


stract’ painters, there are a number of 
young artists who give fresh and vig- 
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orous attention to the life about them. - 
In English painting there is something 
akin to the provincial flavor of Mark 
Rutherfords and Thomas Hardy’s 
writing, an imaginative quality set 
down with reticence, yet by no means 
wanting in passion. 

It is not always the men who are 
most discussed during their lifetime 
who to succeeding generations stand 
as the interpreters of their generation. 
There is still surprising creative vitality 
in Europe; yet one asks one’s self, see- 
ing how naturally rich and fertile is the, 
artistic field, whether the publicity 
given to artists in vogue does not cor- 
rupt many young, ingenuous natures, 
who, but for influences forced on their 
notice, would do more -personal, more 
scrupulous work. Yet advertisement 
itself offers scope for much ingenuity, 
and the effect of contemporary painting 
on design, on the quality and pattern 
of our fabrics, pottery, book illustra- 
tions, posters, book jackets, fashion 
plates, — indeed, on everything con- 
nected with the making of books and 
magazines, — has.been highly stimu- 
lating. Elegance and finish, disdained 
by painters, are happily expressed in 
the minor arts; much that is inappro- 
priate to canvas and paint is perfectly 
suited to the crafts, and herein Picasso’s 
influence — I once called Picasso the 
gigolo of geometry — has been fruit- 
ful. We are singing, maybe, the swan 
song of luxury before a new social or- 
der sweeps it away. 


: IV 

The glory of Western painting has 
been the compassing of great achieve- 
ment. So low a standard of skill as now 
permits men to practise painting has 
not been known since the dark ages. 
Invention, a fresh outlook on art and 
on nature, is rightly praised; some ama- 
teurishness, some technical incapacity, 
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may be condoned when true passion, or 
genuine naiveté, is present. But the 
imitation of passion, the affectation of 
innocence, these have no worth, save 
in the eyes of critics and dilettanti, 
who assume that something which 
looks like an acknowledged work of 
art must share its qualities. 

The original Impressionists and Pre- 
Raphaelites, for instance, remain, while 
their imitators have disappeared. Up 
to the middle of the nineteenth century 
the followers of a sound master at 
least learned their trade as draftsmen, 
painters, or craftsmen, and could deal 
faithfully with the subject set them. 
Mulready, Landseer, Winterhalter, and 
Frith, painters who are now held in 
contempt, could do whatever their 
fancy bade them with a virtuosity de- 
nied to the ‘moderns.’ I have often 
been asked to recommend painters for 
portraits of women and children, but 
the grace and charm the early Vic- 
torian painters commanded are no 
longer within our compass. 

No doubt contempt for skill arises 
from impatience with the triviality 
or unreality of aim and vision, for 
which the academic Victorians were 
especially blamed. There was trivial 
painting done, too, in the sixteenth 
century and after; hence the growing 
tendency to look back to early periods 
of art. 

It is to my mind a fallacy based on 
comparison with later developments 
to insist on the more abstract quality 
of early painting and sculpture. Yet it 
is doubtful whether any art, even that 
which appears to us the most primitive, 
seemed simple when seen by contem- 
porary eyes. Homer’s description of 
the shield of Achilles denotes a highly 
realistic complex art; yet, could we 
now behold such a shield as Homer 
wrote of, we should deem it naive and 
archaic. Stories of paintings which 
have come down to us—the birds 
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pecking at the painted grapes, for ex- 
ample — point to an acceptance of 
painting as a completely representa- 
tive art. Shakespeare’s notion of a 
work of sculpture, in The Winters 
Tale, suggests a like conception; and 
no doubt the Byzantine mosaics and 
illuminations appeared, to contempo- 
rary eyes, vivid and lifelike pictures. 

We prefer the simple, direct, and 
naive qualities of early painting and 
carving to the false heroics of later 
artists, and need something of the aus- 
terity and conviction of the earlier 
masters in our work to-day. But we 
must look for a more profound explana- 
tion of a phase which is too character- 
istic of modern art to be overlooked. 
We are faced with a persistent effort, 
an attempt to replace the thing seen by 
the evidence of the intellect. Many of 
us differ profoundly from this attitude 
as applied to the arts; but it is in har- 
mony with the challenge to our senses 
which is more and more occupying 
the attention of our all-powerful physi- 
cists. 

Foreign critics first began to entice 
painters toward a new atheism: the 
denial of the material world. Painters 
and sculptors are no longer to trust 
their eyes, but must consciously use 
their intellects. They are unlikely to 
attend long to such unwise counsel. 
Indeed, if artists listened to this un- 
seductive song of a blue-stockinged 
Circe, their art (like Humpty Dumpty) 
not all the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men could again set up. 

Artists, always touched by genuine 
innocence, envy certain qualities which 
children — and sometimes amateurs — 
show in their work, a directness of 
vision and expression which seem be- 
yond the compass of their own subtler 
eyes and more complex experience. 
The douanier Rousseau’s painting is 
typical of this ingenuousness; so are 
the paintings of many workingmen 
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in England. But the affectation of 
naiveté is always ridiculous. Formerly 
there were. harlots who walked in 
Regent Street, clad in the short skirts 
of schoolgirls, with golden hair hanging 
down their backs, but which of these 
poor wantons showed the maiden’s 
liquid eye and sparkling innocence? 
Yet quite clever people are deceived 
by a similar pretense in literature and 
art. Picasso, that sad esthetic rake, 
-spends each week-end with a different 
style; and how many young foreigners, 
who envy him his gallantry, he has 
debauched by his example! Isometimes 
wish certain English painters would be 
a little naughtier, after his fashion. I 
could wish them more faithful to their 
wives — more true to Mary Anne and 
more faithless to Cézanne. Their 
bourgeois fidelity to this last becomes 
tedious. Our originals all paint alike. 

Though. a modern painter can, 
through his own inner passion, give sig- 
nificance to the everyday things of life, 
I was possessed by the idea that some 
subject of common interest to artist 
and public as well was needed if a 
healthy interest in the arts was to be 
born again. Aisthetic and technical 
problems, an essential part of their 
craft, are chiefly of moment to artists. 
Popular interest comes from subject 
and its presentation; the finer sensi- 
bilities grow therefrom. It is thus, too, 
with literature; interest of story pre- 
cedes the attraction of style. More- 
over, the recognition of familiar things 
in the form of art pleases everyone. 
Painters know the countryman’s pleas- 
ure when he sees a familiar figure or 
landmark represented on canvas. In a 
village hall, the local hedger and 
thatcher, the carter and ploughman, 
would be fitly portrayed against the 
familiar local landscape. In town or 
city, the notables, the Lord Mayor, 
Vice Chancellor of the University, 
Town Clerk, doctor, banker, ware- 
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houseman, and others could serve as 
models for contemporary or past local 
history. For this local talent, too, 
would be well employed, and here and 
there a local school of painting might 
grow up. 

` I pleaded with Sir Robert Morant 
to appoint in Yorkshire or Lancashire 
an inspiring artist to lead the.way in 
some such direction, and when (in 
1910) a committee sat to inquire into 
the scope of the Royal College of ‘Art, 
I gave evidence toward this end. I 
still cling to this heresy; indeed, the 
later developments of painting and 
sculpture, so little individual, so akin 
in their cosmopolitan sameness to the 
European tailoring which is every- 
where replacing dignified and beautiful 
local dress, have convinced me of the 
fruitlessness of mere esthetic gesture. 

Let an artist, by all means, work for 
himself; he has within him something 
which he, and no other, can say. But 
let him not confuse this honorable iso- 
lation with painting or carving or 
modeling to please the cognoscenti, the 
baggage followers and the women who 
follow the foreign campaigns. To win 
the favors of these last is to risk anar- 
tistic disease, one from which many 
paintings and carvings suffer. Were I 
asked to name it, I would call it 
collector’s pox, a mal de Chine, or 
@ Afrique. 

Style grows from within; it is in- 
trinsic in all good work; it is the quiet 
good manners of art. You know a man 
by his speech, by his behavior, by his 
dress; by. the same tokens well-bred 
painting may be recognized. ‘How 
like commonplace is a masterpiece,’ 
said Gauguin. 

The desire for perfection other than 
that dictated by. the client, who wants 
‘finish,’ is innate in the artist. Perfec- 
tion exists apart from accuracy; the 
Chinese or Japanese artist aims at pre- 
cision of touch, at a suggestion of. a 
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grace he finds in every blade of grass, in 
the bend of a bough, in the petals of a 
blossom. He who desires to achieve 
this sweeping finish should not, to my 
thinking, use oil paint, which entails 
a less immediate but more complex 
process, fitted to render visual truth. 
In comparison with the graphic arts, 
too much prestige is given to oil paint- 
ing. The essence of art is drawing, 
whereby body and spirit can be most 
perfectly united. Indeed, through draw- 
ing ‘the modern movement’ has per- 
haps been most legitimately expressed. 
Even in the pages of fashion magazines, 
in Vogue and Harper’s Bazaar, the fine 
flower of modernity. can be seen; some 
of the fashion plates have a quality 
akin to that of Greek vase painting. 

While painting sometimes seems to 
be a lost art, the number of men who 
do excellent drawings is surprising. 
Eric Gill, John Nash, Eric Ravilious, 
Gwen Raverat, and Blair Hughes- 
Stanton have once again raised English 
wood engraving to a high level. Some 
of their white-line compositions are 
exquisite works of art. But the influence 
of Continental artists, of Matisse and 
Picasso especially, has seduced English 
painters from their old independence. 
_ Only a few among the younger painters 
have kept their birthright, notably 
Stanley and Gilbert Spencer. 

Ten years before this, John had 
written to me from Paris: ‘I wish you 
could be in Paris these days. I don’t 
want to work — that is, not on any- 
thing I’m doing. I want to start some- 
thing fresh and raw. I feel inclined to 
paint a nude in cadmium and indigo 
and orange. The “Indépendants” is 
effroyable— and yet one feels some- 
times these chaps have blundered on 
something alive, without being able to 
master it.’ John too, for a time, looked 
on life with an ‘early’ eye. As with 
other virile men, his mind and heart 
were at the same time complex and sim- 
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ple. How often. one hears the tedious 
cliché, “Though a great artist, he is so 
simple: The simplest persons are the 
egoists, who think overmuch of them- 
selves;.a superior spirit has more com- 
plex motives, which sensitive feelings 
allow him to educate. 

John’s ardent soul dances before the 
ark of Leonardo and El Greco as it 
does before that of Giotto. He is a 
spiritual gypsy, and scorns the arm- 
chair thoughts of sluggish minds, 
Yet he takes his subjects by assault, 
never by cunning. Epstein has similar 
courage, but he has not John’s lyrical 
genius; it is in the external world that 
he finds his inspiration. That one should 
be head over ears in love with some as- 
pect of life is what matters. An artist 
who turns from his work to fulfill his 
duties as a citizen may feel he is wast- 
ing precious life; for he is more ashamed 
of telling untruth with his pencil than 
of fibbing and prevaricating among 
his neighbors. Yet how tell the truth 
about the rainbow, about a blossoming 
almond tree, the lights and shadows 
that sweep over the mountains, chang- 
ing their shapes from moment to mo- 
ment, about the sun, about the night 
hung with a million million stars? 

Behold a tree. It has grown, a mir- 
acle of strength and complex beauty, 
from a tiny seed; the sun has drawn it 
upward, gravity has disciplined its 
growth, the winds have twined and 
twisted its branches against the sky — 
no painter can comprehend the com- 
plex laws which have woven its shape 
on their mysterious loom. But by sub- 
jecting himself intuitively to its ap- 
pearance, by emptying himself and 
concentrating wholly on this shape and 
that, he may yet interpret the hidden 
forces of which the tree is the effective 
symbol. 

How absurd to speak of realism as 
though objective painting were of 
necessity less interpretative of spirit 
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than illustrative, romantic, or abstract 
art. Creation is intuitive self-surrender, 
the entering into the thing loved. As 
the youth with the maid does not think 
of the miracle of childbirth that may 
ensue, or even of the beauty of the 
maid he clasps to him, but surrenders 
himself that he may unite, body and 
spirit, with her body and spirit, so the 
artist is oblivious of the final picture, 
and loses himself in active union with 
the object of his desire. This is the 
value. of the work of art — it is the su- 
preme surrender of self and at the same 
time an act of masculine virility. 
Herein lies the impossibility of any 
wide understanding of art — indeed, 
the relative unimportance of under- 
standing. Appreciation is one of the 
social amenities of life; creation alone 
has positive value. Hence the ancient 


difference betwixt critic and artist, be-- 


tween artist and public. Criticism is 
refined gossip. The truth between man 
and woman is known only to the two 
concerned, but is yet the occasion of 
infinite surmise by outsiders; so only 
the artist knows what ecstasy, what 
agony, possessed him when he knew 
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— simple and significant word! — his 
subject. The truth between man and 
woman! If women told it, how many 
men would hide their heads! The true 
work of art wears on its surface, as 
it were, something akin to the radiance 
on the face of the satisfied woman. 

Yet how easily, with what cheap 
deception, can the appreciator be 
humbugged! An artificial accent, the 
frequent use of modish slang, — ‘top 
hole, fed up with, I simply love it, too 
devastating,’ —.offend a sensitive ear; 
but a similar accent and slang in the | 
form of painting may seem the last 
word in refinement. Hence one prefers 
ignorant people to the initiated, who 
are too familiar with the shibboleths 
of Mayfair, Bloomsbury, and Chelsea 
to have preserved their ingenuousness. 
In the company of a few rare spirits 
we are possessed by our truest self; 
and we see the light, as through a 
prism, red, orange, yellow, and violet. 
To speak of these colors to others were, 
for the most part, in vain. One can be 
truthful only with one’s equals; with 
those who have not his whole respect, 
the wise man is polite. 


(Mr. Rothenstein’s next paper will be made of intimate memories of Conrad, W. H. 
Hudson, Galsworthy, H. G. Wells, and Walter de la Mare) 


THE WORLD COURT SETTLES 
THE QUESTION 


BY JOHN W. DAVIS 


THE instinctive American reaction to 
the news that the World Court had 
been asked for an advisory opinion in 
the matter of the proposed customs 
union between Austria and Germany 
was that the Court would do well to 
put the stamp of its approval on the 
customs union. The average American 
editor expressed the characteristic im- 
pression of the man in the street that 
the customs union was probably an 
excellent step, a first move toward 
breaking down the artificial tariff bar- 
riers from which Europe and the world 
are suffering. France, it was felt, as 
leading advocate of the idea of a United 
States of Europe, could not properly 
object to this concrete step toward 
economic recovery. Besides the feeling 
that Austria must certainly get help 
from some quarter, and that Germany 
should be permitted by the rest of the 
world to take any and all steps that 
would place her in a position to pay 
her debts, there also came into play the 
characteristically American philosophy 
that two sovereign states should be 
allowed to limit their own sovereignty 
in any way they chose without the prior 
consent of third parties or the sanction 
of any court. ‘ 
These entirely natural feelings were 
freely expressed last May in complete 
disregard of the fact that the Court 
would have no opportunity whatever 


to pass upon the very interesting ques- 
tion of the desirability or undesirabil- 
ity of the customs union proposed by 
the Vienna Protocol of March 1931, or 
its advantages or disadvantages to the 
future of Austria, of Germany, of 
Europe or the world at large. As a 
matter of fact, the Court was asked to 
pass merely upon the compatibility of 
three treaties, and to decide whether 
Austria’s undertakings in the customs 
pact of 1931 were or were not compati- 
ble. with the international obligations 
assumed by Austria in Article 88 of the 
Treaty of Saint-Germain! and in the 
first Geneva Protocol of 1922, the latter 
made at the time of the reconstruction 
loans to Austria. Germany is not, of 
course, a signatory to either of these 
earlier treaties, and therefore the legal 
propriety of Germany’s action was not 
included in the question put to the 
Court. The neat question upon which 
the Court was asked to give its advi- 
sory opinion was as follows: — 


Would a régime established between 
Austria and Germany on the basis and 
within the limits of the principles laid down 
by the protocol of March 19, 1931, be 
compatible with Article 88 of the Treaty of 
Saint-Germain and with Protocol Number 1 
signed at Geneva on October 4, 1922? 


In short, the Court was faced with the 
necessity of interpreting and compar- 
119 
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ing certain explicit agreements, not of 
announcing its opinion upon the poli- 
cies they pressed. 

It was natural enough, however, 
that this point should be entirely 
missed by the public consciousness of 
this country — and apparently of Eu- 
rope as well, if one may judge from 
editorial comment there. The public 
had not before it the text of the ques- 
tion or the text of the treaties. It knew 
only that what seemed a desirable 
measure hung ‘in the balance. And 
when, on September 5, the Court gave 
its opinion, the public felt some disap- 
pointment that this apparently desir- 
able measure had been disapproved. 
The Court was assumed to have ‘de- 
clared against the customs union,’ 
and the protest against its opinion was 
immediate and voluminous. To the 
popular mind a blow had been struck 
at the cause of economic recovery, if 
not at the principle of the sovereignty 
of states — and, by the same token, 
at the prestige of the Court. 

I shall not be so rash as to assert 
that the public reaction would have 
been different if it had, between May 
and September, been made clear from 
every rostrum in the country that the 
Court was passing merely upon the 
compatibility of certain treaties and 
not upon the desirability per se of the 
proposed customs union. In this coun- 
try, perhaps in most countries, the 
general public is characteristically im- 
patient of an adverse judicial determi- 
nation of any problem that ramiifies 
widely into social and economic life. 
The public consciousness is, often very 
healthfully, on the alert to detect a 
partial or narrowly legalistic attitude 
toward a question. The average citi- 
zen, moreover, jealously maintains his 
inalienable right to see the issue 
in a wider sense than that in which it 
could possibly come before any court. 
And by the practical event he is in- 
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clined to weigh not merely the Court's 
wisdom, but not infrequently its judi- 
cial integrity. 

In the case of the present opinion, 
some of those who have abstained from 
ascribing the Court’s finding to political 
motives have nevertheless deplored the 
Court’s narrow conception of its func- 
tion. Say they, in effect, ‘The Court 
had an opportunity to do good and did 
not avail itself of the opportunity.’ 
Even some of the commentators whose 
training and experience would seem to 
imply capacity to understand the sharp 
limitations of the question before the 
Court and the nature of the judicial 
function itself have apparently. felt 
this to be one of those cases in which, 
looking to thé equities, the Court, in 
order to achieve a great right, might 
have ventured to do a little juridical 
wrong. Those who make a virtue of 
decrying ‘legalistic’ tendencies find it 
easy to believe that most documents 
can be construed one way as easily as 
another, and that therefore not to 
‘choose’ the way that leads to the 
happiest result is at best a great pity, 
and at worst evidence of lack of judi- 
cial integrity. 

In the Austro-German case the divi- 
sion of the judges, with the judge from 
France on the majority side and the 
judges of England, Germany, the 
United States, and Japan upon the 
other, has offered dramatic opportu- 
nity for voicing hasty conclusions and 
prejudices. Any presumption that the 
judges acted as judges and not as na- 
tional representatives has been entirely 
left out of the reckoning by_ certain 
critics. That portion of the public 
which never had directed its gaze to the 
nature of the question upon which the 
Court was passing, or to the legal basis 
of the Court’s finding or to the close- 
ness and difficulty of the question pre- 
sented, has focused its attention entirely 
on two lists of judges assumed to be 
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‘representing’ their countries in the 
position they took rather than work- 
ing out for themselves a legal conclu- 
sion based on rational grounds. This 
assumption that political desires rather 
than judicial deliberation motivated 
the Court leads naturally enough to 
such loose speculations and comment 
as that the decision is in the spirit of 
the Versailles and Saint-Germain trea- 


ties rather than in the spirit of post- ' 


war sanity; that the majority opinion 
was dominated by the French policy of 
restraining the restoration of German 
influence, and the. minority opinion 
was dominated by the governments 
disposed to assist German restoration; 
that the opinion represents a triumph 
of French financial prestige; that it 
dramatizes the imperialistic attitude 
of France toward the great modern 
movement to lower customs barriers; 
that it subtly attacks the whole concep- 
tion of a United States of Europe 
advanced by France herself; that the 
division illustrates the Latin versus 
Nordic cleavage, as to outlook on law 
and on life, and so on and so on. 
All of which speculations and inferences 
are sufficiently natural if we allow the 
original premise that the judges, hav- 
ing regard to national prejudices, voted 
like ordinary politicians for the folks 
back home. 

The confusion caused by criticism 
of the above type is worse confounded 
by certain attempts at ‘defense.’ 
The defenders accept the probability 
that political motives largely affected 
the decision, but they become worldly 
and philosophical about it. They 
point out that no impossible standards 
of perfection should be-set up for this 
international Court; that judges are 
not, after all, archangels; that the 
donning of the ermine does not auto- 
matically release its wearer from the 
natural tug of political influences; 
that in no court in the world are 


judges able to dissociate themselves 
100 per cent from their inherited preju- 
dices;: that this Court is in its early 
years; and that if we followed the 
policy of doing away with a court be- 
cause it had been accused of responding 
to sectional or political influence we 
should have abolished our own Su- 
preme Court years ago. The more 
‘philosophical’ of the defenders enun- 
ciate as doctrine that most courts in 
the end respond to the pressure of 
opinion and events, and should arouse 
no wonder by so doing; and the less 
philosophical hold that the real error 
probably lay in expecting any court 
to be able to rule on a question in 
which politics and law are inextricably 
mingled. 

All of this ‘defense’ of whatever 
nature seems to me quite -beside the 
point for exactly the reason that im- 
pairs the criticisms cited above. Both 
rest not upon a study of the case, upon 
analysis of the reasoning, but upon an 
a posteriori assumption that the Court 
failed. It would be a sheer waste of 
effort to attempt to answer a’ mass of 
speculative criticism that entirely ig- 
nores the question the Court was pass- 
ing on, the history of the case, the 
content of the pleadings, and the*com- 
plex nature of the opinions finally 
arrived at by groups within the Court. 
The comments touched upon above, 
if cited fully, would: soon answer. 
themselves by their contradictions. 
I have read comments ‘proving’ that 
the majority met the legal question 
and the minority did not; and, from 
apparently as competent sources, com- 
ments proving that the minority was 
guided by law and the majority by 
politics. The fantastic attempt to 
demonstrate a Latin-Nordic line-up 
shows the need to beware of the ex- 
tremists on both sides. I submit that 
the only fair and rational ground on 
which to explain the line-up of the 
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judges is the assumption that the 
judges acted first of all as judges, and 
split, as judges will and must and do, 
upon questions clearly susceptible of 
different conclusions. 

I am prepared to maintain that in 
the present instance the Court worked 
out a difficult case juridically, and 
moreover that the majority arrived at 
what, in my humble judgment, is the 
sounder result. If the minority opinion 
had prevailed, I should, while not 
wholly agreeing with it, still be able to 
understand the reasoning by which it 
was reached. The test of soundness is 
certainly not unanimity. If we have 
come to the point where we challenge 
the existence of courts because the 
judges differ materially, we shall have 
to rewrite history. It is high time that 
the public attention vouchsafed to 
this case should be led back to the 
essential considerations: (1) What was 
the question with which the Court 
was called to deal? (2) Was that ques- 
tion sufficiently difficult and close to 
make possible and natural a cleavage 
upon purely juridical lines? Those 
students who incline, as do I, to the 
conclusion that the Court’s decision 
is correct will not find it less sound 
because the French judge voted for 
it, however much they may approve or 
disapprove the French political outlook 
and what they may choose to consider 
the present French tendency to sit on 
the lid that covers.a reviving or at least 
a struggling Germany and Austria. - 

It may be that a genuine study of 
this case is exactly what some of the 
most articulate critics of it hope to 
avoid — for themselves and for others. 
For so soon as it is understood it ceases 
to be available as ammunition; and 
the opponents of the adherence of the 
United States to the Court have made 
it clear that, to their minds, this deci- 
sion has rolled a marvelous train of 
ammunition into their camp. Indeed, 
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if one may judge by certain expressions 
in the public prints, the friends of the 
Court have lost by this opinion a great 
deal that they never had. The gifted 
enemies of the Court have persistently 
shown a flexible capacity for seizing 
upon attractive new reasons for old 
positions. But what the situation, 
with these, amounts to (to paraphrase 
the words of Mr. Dooley) is that those 
who have been against the Court in 
all circumstances are now opposed to 
it in any circumstances. That is all. 
Those of more open mind, however, 
and those honest students and ob- 
servers who have been puzzled or 


-chagrined by the Court’s opinion in 


this case, may properly be invited to 
consider the case as the Court had it, 
and not the fancied case that some 
would seek to depict. 


Il 


The majority opinion finds that the 
terms of the Vienna protocol of 1931 
are incompatible with the First Geneva 
Protocol of 1922. Six of the majority 
conclude that the Vienna protocol is 
incompatible as well with Article 88 
of the Treaty of Saint-Germain of 
1919. Anzilotti arrives at this same 
conclusion, though by an independent 
line of reasoning, developed in a 
separate opinion. The minority opinion 
contends that the customs pact is not 
incompatible with either the Treaty 
of Saint-Germain or the First Geneva 
Protocol. After a study of all of these 
opinions and of the texts on which they 
are based, I not only find enough fully 
to justify the decision, but I find noth- 
ing whatever to warrant the conclusion 
that the eight judges in the majority 
were. guided by political motives from 
which ‘the seven in the minority were 
miraculously delivered. 

It is in point to review briefly the 
earlier engagements of Austria, which 
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it was claimed the customs pact would 
contravene, and the conditions under 
which. they were exacted and made. 
Let us take as first in order the Treaty 
of Saint-Germain. When, at the end 
of the war, various nations or national 
elements that had been incorporated 
in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, like 
Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
were set up as independent nations, 
the economic situation of the remnant 
of Austria became very difficult, and a 
movement began, which, as we all 
know, is still continuing, for the An- 
schluss, or the incorporation of Austria 
with Germany. The Allies, then deter- 
mining the conditions of peace at the 
Paris Conference, felt, whether rightly 
or wrongly is immaterial here, that 
it was essential to the future peace of 
Europe that Austria should continue 
as a wholly independent state. A provi- 
sion to that effect was incorporated 
in the Treaty of Versailles (Article 
80),! in which Germany acknowledged 
and agreed to respect the independence 
of Austria within the frontiers to be 
fixed for it in a treaty between Austria 
and the Allies, and agreed that this 
independence should “be inalienable, 
except with the consent of the Council. 
Nevertheless the Anschluss movement 
continued to grow. Soon after the Ver- 


sailles Treaty had been signed, but’ 


before it had gone into effect by the 
deposit of ratifications, a new con- 
stitution for Germany was adopted at 
Weimar, which contained a provision 
for the representation of ‘German 
Austria’ in the Reichsrat ‘after its 
reunion with the German Empire.’ 
The Allies at once sent a letter of 


1 Article 80, Treaty of Versailles: ‘Germany 
acknowledges and will respect strictly the in- 
dependence of Austria within the frontiers which 
may be fixed in a Treaty between that State 
and the Principal Allied and Associated Powers; 
she agrees that this independence shall be in- 
alienable except with the consent of the Council 
of the League of Nations.’ 
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protest to the German delegation, 
calling this provision a violation of 
Article 80; and Germany thereupon 
signed a formal declaration admitting 
that this provision was null and void. 
A few days later the Treaty of Saint- 
Germain, making peace with Austria, 
was signed; in Article 88 it provides that 


the independence of Austria is inalienable 
otherwise than with the consent of the 
Council of the League of Nations. Conse- 
quently Austria undertakes in the absence 
of the consent of said Council to abstain 
from every act which might directly or 
indirectly or by any means whatever com- 
promise her independence, particularly, 
and until her admission to membership of 
the League of Nations, by participation in 
the affairs of another Power. 


A few weeks thereafter, in response 
to an appeal ‘from the Austrian Chan- 
cellor in connection with separatist 
movements, the Supreme Council of 
the Allies adopted a resolution showing 
the official interpretation they put on 
this article, which declared that they 
would oppose any step that would be 
calculated to violate the integrity of 
Austrian territory, ‘or which, contrary 
to the provisions of Article 88, would 
have the effect of compromising in any 
way, directly or indirectly, the political 
and economic independence of Austria.’ 
This was after the treaty had been 
signed, but before it had been ratified. 

Note, if you please, the sweeping 
language employed in this Article 88. 
It declares not merely that the in- 
dependence of Austria shall be in- 
alienable without the consent of the 
Council, but that Austria shall abstain 
from ‘every act’ which might ‘di- 
rectly or indirectly’ or ‘by any means 
whatever’ either alienate or even 
‘compromise’ her independence. No 
terms more all-embracing could possi- 
bly have been found. 

And here we may pause to ask, as 
the Court did, what is meant by -this 
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word ‘independence,’ this thing so 


jealously guarded ‘under the terms of - 


the treaty; for it is precisely in the 
definition of this term that the diver- 
gence between the majority and minor- 
ity of the Court most clearly appears. 
The minority, while conceding that the 
word has received diversified defini- 
tions, approaches the matter from the 
negative angle. They define what it is 
by declaring what it is not. They 
conclude that 


a state would not be independent in the 
legal sense if it was placed in a; condition 
of dependence on another power — if it 
ceased itself to exercise within its own terri- 
tory the summa potestas or sovereignty, i.e., 
if it lost the right to exercise its own judg- 
ment in coming to the decisions which the 
government of its territory entails. Restric- 
tions on its liberty of action which a state 
may agree to do not affect its independence, 
provided that the state does not thereby 
deprive itself of its organic powers. 


And so, while fully accepting the 
‘view of their colleagues that when the 
Treaty used the word ‘compromise’ 
it meant ‘involve danger to’ or ‘en- 
danger’ or ‘imperil,’ they hold that 
before any. act can come within the 
condemnation of the treaty it must im- 
peril the continued existence of Austria 
as a state capable of exercising within 
its territory all the powers of an in- 
dependent state as above defined. 

Now this definition seems to me, 
with all due respect, not only to be too 
narrow in point of international law, 
but, when applied to the case under 
consideration, to beg the whole ques- 
tion with which the Court was. called 
to deal. It is too narrow in point of 
law, for independence surely means 
something more than dominion over a 
given territory, or the inhabitants it 
contains. States act abroad as well as 
at home, and their policies are both 
foreign and domestic. Independence 
means also something more than the 
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naked possession of those organic 
powers necessary to. constitute a state. 
States may retain their powers as 
political organisms and yet have so 
‘compromised’ or bargained away their 
freedom of action that, although they 
have kept. the outward shell of in- 
dependence, they have lost in fact its 
substance. Sir Frederick Smith (after- 
ward Lord Birkenhead), one of the 
most brilliant Englishmen of our day, 
puts the true conception in his work 
on International Law: — 


An independent State is entitled to live 
its own life in its own way, the sole judge 
within the law of its domestic government 
‘and its foreign policy. 


Or, if I may add without becoming 
tiresome a quotation from a standard 
American authority, Hall on Inter- 
national Law: — 


Independence is the power of giving effect 
to the decisions of a will that is free in so far 
as absence of restraint by other persons is 
concerned. The right of independence, 
therefore, in its largest extent, is a right 
possessed by a state to exercise its will 
without interference on the part of foreign 
states, in all matters and upon all occasions 
with reference to which it acts as an inde- 
pendent community. 


I can find no fault, therefore, with 
the majority of the Court in their hold- 
ing that the independence of Austria, 
within the terms of the Treaty of 
Saint-Germain as well as of the Geneva 
Protocol, means ‘the continued ex- 
istence of Austria within her present 
frontiers as a separate State, with sole 
right of decision in all matters eco- 
nomic, political, financial or other.’ 
And having in view the circumstances 
attending the making of the treaty 
as well as the sweeping language em- 
ployed, I find it hard to believe that 
the contracting parties understood the 
word in any more limited sense. 

It does not advance the argument, 
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but merely begs the question at issue, 
to say, as do the minority of the Court 
in the quotation I have given, that 
‘restrictions on its liberty of action 
which a state may agree to do not affect 
its independence.’ Yet this sentence, 
with the idea it conveys, is the hinge 
on which the whole dissenting opinion 
turns. Of course an independent state 
can enter into such contracts or 
treaties as it chooses. It can limit its 
freedom of action -in many ways with- 
out actually depriving itself of its 
‘organic’ powers. It can make offensive 
and defensive alliances, both military 
and commercial; it can submit to 
the will of a stronger power in order 
to secure that power’s protection; it 
can grant to other states monopolies 
over its commerce; it can alienate parts 
ofits territory; in many other ways 
short of absolute surrender it can com- 
promise or endanger or imperil its 
independence — all in pursuit of its 
own -free will. None of these things, 
however, can it lawfully do if it has 
previously agreed to the contrary. 
For, as Vattel puts it: ‘A sovereign 
who is already bound by one treaty 
cannot enter into ‘others in conflict 
with the first.’ So if Austria definitely 
agreed, as surely she did in the Treaty 
of. Saint-Germain, that she would not 
surrender in any way her liberty of 
action without the consent of the 
Council of the League, it is quite be- 
side the point to consider what she or 
any other state might have done if no 
such promise had been made. To say 
that Austria - freely consented to the 
customs union does not aid at all in 
determining whether she could remain 
entirely free after the union had been 
formed. 

Coming back from this quite neces- 
sary digression to the second of the 
treaties under consideration, it ap- 
pears that the obligations of the Treaty 
of Saint-Germain were repeated, and 
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more extensively defined, in the First 
Geneva Protocol of 1922 when France, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Great Brit- 
ain made the so-called reconstruction 
loans to Austria, then in great financial 
difficulties. By this protocol, the four 
powers — with Spain and Belgium, 
who afterward acceded to the protocol 
—on their part undertake ‘for the 
protection of the interests of the credi- 
tors and of the guarantor States’ to 


‘respect the political independence, the 
territorial integrity and the sovereignty of 
Austria’; and not to ‘seek to obtain any 


‘special or exclusive economic or financial 


advantage calculated directly or indirectly 
to compromise that independence.’ They 
further agree, ‘should occasion arise,’ to 
appeal ‘either individually or collectively 
to the Council of the League,’ and to con- 
form to the decisions of the Council. 


Austria, on the other hand, engages 


in accordance with Article 88 of the Treaty 
of Saint-Germain not to alienate its inde- 
pendence; it will abstain from any negotia- 
tions or from any economic or financial 
engagement calculated directly or indi- 
rectly to compromise this independence. 
This undertaking shall not prevent Aus- 
tria from maintaining, subject to the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Saint-Germain, her 
freedom in the matter of customs tariffs 


‘and .commercial or financial agreements, 


and, in general, in all matters relating to 
her economic régime or her commercial 
relations, providing always that she shall 
not violate her economic independence by 
granting to any state a special régime or 
exclusive advantage calculated to threaten 


« this independence. 


This, then, was the situation. Ger- 
many had ‘agreed in the Versailles 
Treaty that Austria’s independence 
was inalienable otherwise than with 
the consent of the Council; Austria 
had agreed to the same thing in the 
Treaty of Saint-Germain, with the 
further promise that, in the absence of 
the Council’s consent, she would ab- 
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stain from any act which might directly 
or indirectly compromise this in- 
dependence, and -still later, in the 
Geneva Protocol, that she would ab- 
stain even from any negotiations or 
economic or financial engagements cal- 
culated directly or indirectly to com- 


promise it, and moreover that she 


would not violate her economic in- 
dependence by granting to any state 
a special régime or exclusive advantages 
calculated to threaten this independ- 
ence. It was in the face of these 
covenants that the two nations an- 
nounced last March their agreement to 
form a customs union on the basis of 
the principles contained in the Vienna 
Protocol of March 19, 1931. The 
consent of the Council was not asked: 
The action was protested as in violation 
of the treaties. On the motion of Great 
Britain, an advisory opinion was re- 
quested from the Court. 

The customs union contemplated 
by this protocol is, as the mere reading 
of it will show, of the most thorough- 
going and finished character. In so 
far as it abolished all import and export 
duties between the parties while main- 
taining them against those not cov- 
ered by a similar arrangement, it is 
confessedly a special régime of a 
reciprocally exclusive character. The 
mere fact that the parties express a 
willingness to negotiate in similar 
terms with other’ powers does not 
destroy the exclusive advantages of 
the arrangement in the meantime. 
Although it is true that each state 
must necessarily put the agreed tariff 
into force in its own territory by its 
own legislative and executive agencies, 
it is covenanted that the states shall 
act concurrently in doing so and that 
no amendments can be made to the 
tariff law or customs tariff with- 
out mutual consent. Internal customs 
duties, their rates, duration,-and cate- 
gories, the turn-over tax and the ex- 
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change of goods covered by monopolies 
or excise duties in either country, are 
to be the subject not of independent 
action but of joint agreement. The 
duties received in the joint area are 
not to belong to the state collecting 
them, but are to be apportioned ac- 
cording to an agreed quota. 

When it comes to arrangements to 
be made with other states, Article 9 
of the protocol — somewhat blandly, 
it would seem — reserves to each of the 
two governments ‘in principle’ the 
right to conclude commercial treaties 
with third states on its own behalf. 
Yet immediately all the vitality is 
sucked out of this ostensible right by 
the spirit, if not the exact letter, of 
the two succeeding paragraphs.’ One 
of these obligates each state to see that 
the interests of the other are not vio- 
lated in. any negotiations with third 
states. The other provides that ‘so far 
as it seems opportune and possible’ 
(and one can hardly imagine when or 
how it would be otherwise), ‘with a 
view to effecting a simple, speedy and 
uniform settlement of the commercial 
arrangements with third states,’ they 
will jointly negotiate and simultane- 
ously ratify their commercial treaties 
with other nations. The language of 
treaties often stops by design some- 
what short of expressing the real in- 
tent; but it requires no deep insight to 
penetrate the meaning here or to -fore- 
see the inevitable result that waits upon 
these words. They can mean nothing 
else but that the parties henceforth 
are to make commercial war and com- 
mercial peace by concerted action, 
together and not alone. 

‘Finally, for those cases_in which the 
customs treaty requires an agreement 
between the parties or the consent of 
the one or the other, a joint Arbitral 
Committee is to be set up which shall 
have power by majority vote — with a 
casting vote by its President in case of 
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a tie—to effect, when consent has 
failed, 2 compromise through its own 
binding decision, which shall stand in 
place of the agreement or consent of 
the unwilling party; leaving, it is true, 
to either government the right to 
terminate the treaty upon six months’ 
notice if a decision of the Committee 
infringes ‘its vital economic interests.’ 
The minority. opinion as to this point 
merely observes that any arrangement 
that provides for the friendly settle- 
ment of differences, whether justiciable 
or not, can hardly in these days be 
said to be caléulated to threaten the 
independence of the states concerned. 
This may all be true, and yet this plausi- 
ble general observation seems to me to 
take no account of the especial powers 
vested in this Arbitral Committee. 
Such, in bare outline, is the régime 
which the protocol proposes to estab- 
lish. The minority judges, in an attempt 


to point out the divergence between- 


themselves and their colleagues of the 
majority, say: — 


If this [the majority opinion] means that 
the conclusion of a customs union between 
two states, irrespective of the details of the 
arrangement, involves danger to the inde- 
pendence of-the states concerned, it is an 
opinion which the undersigned are unable 
to accept. f 


This would seem to be perfectly ob- 
vious, but it is precisely the details of 
this proposed arrangement which come 
on to be judged, since by these details 
the régime itself is defined. 

For ‘my part, I should have no 
difficulty whatever in concluding that 
both by its express terms and by 
its probable consequences the régime 
would compromise, endanger, imperil, 
threaten, — to use the words on which 
the majority and the minority of the 
Court were agreed, — that economic 
independence, that unfettered freedom 
of will and of decision, which, lacking 
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the consent of the Council, Austria 
had solemnly covenanted to preserve 
inviolate. The minority opinion takes 
the view that the protocol does not 
contemplate a ‘customs fusion,’ but 
merely an ‘assimilation’ of the tariff 
and economic policies of the two 
countries — ‘i.e, each of the two 
countries will have its own policy, 
but the two will coincide.’ With the 
greatest respect to the distinguished 
jurists who employed these phrases, 
they seem, when we view the terms of 
the agreement and the surrounding 
circumstances, to be a mere play upon 
words. It is far more accurate to 
say that neither country is to have 
its own policy, but both are to have the 
joint policy and the joint policy alone. 

All the judges of whatever shade of 
opinion were agreed that the Court 
must consider the proposed customs 
treaty from a practical standpoint, 
weighing those consequences which 
might reasonably be foreseen. They 
were not dealing with mere legal 
subtleties and abstractions. All of 
them likewise agreed that they were 
concerned solely with the law and not 
with political considerations or ques- 
tions of policy. Judge Anzilotti con- 
curred with the ‘conclusion of the 
majority, but struck out on a line of 
reasoning of his own, occupying in 
some respects a middle ground between 
the two major groups into which the 
Court was divided. But in the light of 
those facts of general and universal 
knowledge which courts no more than 
laymen are permitted to ignore, it 
takes no tse of the imagination to con- 
clude with him that, ‘in view of the 
great disproportion in the economic 
strengths of Germany and Austria, 
it must be regarded as reasonably 
probable that Austria’s economic life 
would sooner or later become de- 
pendent upon Germany’s.’ The pro- 
tocol ‘is scrupulous in using terms of 
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equality between the parties; but in a 
partnership like this, Austria, with her 
pronounced inferiority in area, in 
population, in wealth, in trade, would 
seem to be foredoomed forever to play 
a minor and an increasingly subordi- 
nate rôle. 

Let us put an analogy. Suppose, 
instead of being related to commerce 
and customs, this Vienna Protocol 
had undertaken to deal with matters of 
armament and defense. I choose this 
illustration because there is something 
about military contracts that makes 
their results easier to foretell than those 
that deal with commerce and finance, 
although the operation of the latter 
may be just as inexorable. An agree- 
ment is proposed between these same 
parties, let us say, for a common 
military policy; a common armament to 
be distributed on a quota basis; a 
joint negotiation of treaties of ‘offense 
and defense with other powers; a 
covenant to protect each the other’s 
interest in any treaty made; and 
finally a joint general staff to determine 
without appeal the common ‘action 
when the governments themselves 
were unable to agree. Who would be 
prepared to say that such a plan would 
not compromise or threaten the in- 
dependence and free will of Austria 
and thus violate the pledges she had 
given? 


Tit 


It is regrettable, but certainly not 
discouraging, that the Court was unable 
to reach a unanimous decision and 
that the division was so close as eight 
to seven. A counsel of perfection 
would suggest that judges should al- 
ways be able to reach a -concordant 
opinion. It does not turn out that 
way, however, in real life, not even 
in America. If you doubt it, ask any 
American lawyer, or read for yourself 
the long list of five-to-four decisions 
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by which so august and respected a 
body as the Supreme Court of the 
United States has disposed of matters 
of the most vital consequence. Such 
happenings are due, in part, to the 
inescapable fact that men’s minds 
are not cast in a common mould. If 
they were, one judge on a court of last 
resort would do as well as a dozen. 
Commonly these things occur because 
the questions under consideration are . 
close and difficult, and the arguments 
for and against one or the other con- 
clusion are so nicely poised that honest 
minds can honestly disagree. There 
is ample explanation in this for the 
situation we are discussing. 

The eight judges who gave the ma- 
jority opinion in this Austro-German 
case, with the country of their nation- 
ality, were Fromageot (France), An- 
zilotti (Italy), Rostworowski (Poland), 
Guerrero (Salvador), Altamira (Spain), 
Urrutia (Colombia), Negulesco (Ru- 


‘mania), De Bustamante (Cuba). Those 


of the minority were Adatci (Ja- 
pan), Kellogg (United States), Rolin- 
Jaequemyns (Belgium), Hurst (Great 
Britain), Schiicking (Germany), Van 
Eysinga (Netherlands), Wang (China). 
It would wreck the creative fancy of 
the most jaundiced critic to frame a 
theory that would explain that group- 
ing on political or national grounds. 

Is it the friends of France against 
the friends of Germany? Well, granted 
that Poland and Rumania are bound to 
France by military ties, how did she 
lose and Germany gain ‘the vote of 
Belgium, who not only speaks the 
French language, but since the war, of 
which she was so great a victim, has 
thrown off her neutrality and made 
with France a military alliance offen- 
sive and defensive? Italy and Spain 
are not popularly supposed at the 
moment to be especially Francophile. 
While I fancy the American judge 
would be the first to protest that he was 
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not moved to his conclusion by dislike 
of France or sympathy for Germany. 

Is it national interest? Admit, if 
you choose, that there are countries 
in Europe who for commercial as well 
as military reasons of their own would 
prefer to have Germany and Austria 
kept apart. Yet what earthly interest 
has Colombia or Salvador or Cuba in 
their continued separation? Or, for 
that matter, what interest have China 
and Japan in putting them together? 
And how does it come that, although 
Spain and Belgium both adhered to 
the Geneva Protocol of 1922 and may 
both be supposed to desire its ab- 
solute observance, a Spanish judge 
voted with the majority and a Belgian 
judge on the other side? 

Is it racial tendencies, the Latis 
against the Nordics? If so, whence do 
the Poles derive their Latin blood or 
China and Japan their Nordic strain? 
Ts it a clash of legal systems — those 
schooled under the Roman or civil 
law on the one side, and those under 
the codes of Germany or Japan or 
under the common law of England on 
theother? Hardly, for without stopping 
to show how impossible it is to apply 
this classification to the diverse systems 
of the various countries in question, 
it is enough to say that the most 
microscopic analysis of these various 
opinions would not enable one ig- 
norant of the personality of the author 
to say under which, if under either, 
system he was trained. 

Finally, does the Court speak by 
sheer weight of numbers or political 
power? If so, it is curious to observe 
that the countries supposedly ‘rep- 
resented’ by the dissenting judges have 
ten times the political and economic 
power of those who composed the 
majority. 

I repeat and repeat again that 
there is but one tenable theory upon 
which the division: of the Court can 
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be explained, and that is that these 
men, conscious of their responsibility 
and the dignity of their high office, 
met like judges, listened like judges, 
deliberated and decided like judges, 
and — differed like judges. The only 
explanation that does not involve ab- 
surd contradictions and discrepancies 
is the simple explanation that a hard 
case was worked out with entire 
juridical integrity. 

An interesting side light is thrown 
upon the close character of the question 
at issue by the results of a recent in- 
quiry addressed to a group of American 
judges, professors, deans, and presi- 
dents in schools of international law, 
jurisprudence, and history, requesting 
their comment on the opinion after 
a study of it and the pertinent docu- 
ments. Out of sixty-three answers 
returned by these select and com- 
petent correspondents, twenty-nine an- 
nounced their sympathy with the 
minority in its opinion and thirty-four 
with the majority. It is fair to add by 
way of emphasis that of those who 
thought that the majority had rea- 
soned correctly a number declared 
themselves in principle none the less 
in favor of the Anschluss. The pro- 
portionate division within this group 
is singularly like the division in the 
Court itself. 


IV 


The practical effect of the Court’s 
opinion, of course, was merely to return 
to the Council the right to decide the 
ultimate fate of the proposed customs 
union. That body had under the trea- 
ties the unquestioned power to validate 
the agreement by giving its consent. 
As a matter of fact, its consent was 
never invoked, for two days before the 
Court’s opinion appeared Austria and 
Germany publicly renounced the pro- 
posed customs union. What moved 
them to this step we do not know. 
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Whether their dependence upon amica- 

sble financial relations with all their 
neighbors had become increasingly 
apparent in the intervening months; 
whether they no longer wished to 
challenge the hostile opinion which the 
publication of the protocol had in- 
voked; whether the difficulties of the 
‘arrangement had come to seem more 
apparent and its advantages less ob- 
vious; or whether they sensed the ad- 
verse trend of the Court itself — all 
this is matter of pure conjecture. 

But although the occasion for the 
opinion had passed before it came, 
the outstanding fact remains that a 
judicial determination of a vexed and 
dangerous question was achieved in a 
judicial way. It was a question not 
only attended by difficulty, but sur- 
charged with deep national feeling. 
The Treaty of Saint-Germain and the 
First Geneva Protocol arose out of the 
compulsory adjustments and the cruel 
needs that follow war. The Vienna 
Protocol of last March reflected the 
not unnatural impulse and desire of 
Austria and Germany to surmount the 
disabilities those treaties had imposed. 
Much of the argument made to the 
Court on Austria’s behalf was directed 
to depicting her difficult situation 


since the war. ‘Her plight is truly ' 
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tragic, and it may well be that it calls 
for some alteration of the treaty of 
peace. It may also be that, with the 


‘knowledge which the years have 


brought, the treaty would be written 
differently were it to be written to-day. 
But these are matters for statesmen, 


not for courts. The function of the 


latter, as the judges in the present case 
clearly perceived; is to declare the 
scope and effect of the agreements 
made, leaving to other agencies their 
alteration or repeal. 

` Even if the correctness of the Court’s 
deliverance through its majority were 
more doubtful than I suppose it to be, 
I should still think it a great advance 
that a question so embroiled had been 
referred to the Court instead. of being 
left to the arbitrament of force as the 
rival alternative. It is a welcome sign 
of progress that great nations were 
willing to submit to the Court matters 
of such vital consequence and reason 
out their case before it in open argu- 
ment and debate. The decision of the 
World Court in the Austro-German 
case will stand in history for what it is 
— a decision sound in itself and a mile- 
stone on the path to the final reign of 
law. Whatever criticism or protest it 
may have evoked to-day will soon be 
of purely antiquarian interest. 
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Exectinc Coronet Bocey 


We have just had an election in my part of 
the country. I did not vote. I suppose I 
ought to be ashamed of myself. I suppose 
Tam ashamed of myself. But listen. 

The electoral district in which I reside is 
a respectable suburb. It is almost entirely 
populated by respectable suburbanites. 
All respectable suburbanites, here as else- 
where, belong to the same political party. 
This district has elected a representative of 
that political party ever since it began to 
elect anybody. It will continue to do so 
until the party ceases to be respectable and 
suburbanite. Í 

So I did not bother to vote. It would n’t 
have mattered at all if I had. But I am 
not satisfied with the fact that I did not 
vote, or with the-system which rendered it 
practically useless for me to go to the trou- 
ble of voting. And I have worked out an 
election system which might do something 
to remedy that situation. 

I have decided to call it the Colonel 
Bogey System, owing to the fact that it 
bears a close resemblance to the system in 
which the doughty colonel is employed in 
the game of golf. My proposal is that a 
registered voter who does not vote and who 
fails to file with the election officers a 
declaration of reasons for not voting shall 
be considered as voting in favor of the non- 
representation of his electoral district. If 
more electors thus abstain from voting than 
vote for the leading candidate, the district 
goes without a member, - Colonel Bogey is 
declared elected. 

The idea that every electoral district 
must have a human representative in the 
legislative body is all wrong. It originated 
in the early days of democracy, before it 
had ever occurred to anybody that large 
numbers of people possessing that priceless 
asset, the ballot, would care so little about 
it that they would not even walk around 


the corner and mark a paper. Now that we 
know that there are large numbers of people 
who care so little about it, it is time we 
gave them a chance to express their don’t- 
care attitude (if they are a majority of the 
electors of their district) in the composition 
of the legislative body. We are not dis- 
franchising anybody. We are simply giving 
a majority in any electoral district the 
power to disfranchise itself. 

A district containing twelve thousand 
electors, of whom four thousand vote for 
one candidate and two thousand for an- 
other, while six thousand do not vote at all, 
is far more accurately represented in the 
legislature by no member than by the man 
who got only four thousand votes. Yet 
under the existing system the four-thou- 
sand-vote man goes to the legislature and 
exercises exactly the same powers as the 
man from the next district who got eight 
thousand votes. It is more logical, and more 
just, that the first district should have no 


‘member at all. 


Under this system there would be no 
uncontested elections, for Colonel Bogey 
(or Nemo, or the Unknown Candidate, if 
you don’t like my nomenclature) would 
always have to be reckoned with, and even 
if only one live human being were put in 
nomination it would still be necessary for 
his supporters to go to the polls to the 
number of at least half of the registered 
electorate, or the seat would go to the 
Colonel. This would involve a change in the 
tactics of the minority party in districts 
where the result hitherto has been a sure 
thing. In my own district, for example, the 
anti-suburbanite party would never nomi- 
nate a candidate, and if one should nom- 
inate himself they would abstain from voting 
for him, because a vote given to him would 
have no chance of doing any good, whereas 
a vote not voted would have some chance 
of defeating the suburbanite. They would 
abstain, but their abstention would be a 
ý 131 
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deliberate political act, performed with 
malice aforethought and with a definite 
hope of results; not in the least like my 
abstention the other day. And the subur- 
banite party would have to see to it, first 
of all, that the register contained no names 
except those of real living electors (since 
under this system a dead elector would be 
counted as abstaining), and second, that 
all of its supporters were got to the polls, 
or, if they could n’t get to the polls, were 
represented by a declaration to that effect; 
for any suburbanite not voting and failing 
to file a declaration would be voting for 
. the enemy. 

My one fear about this proposal, which 
has other advantages too numerous to 
mention, is that it is too good, too simple, 
and too sensible, to have any chance of 
‘being adopted. Yet it has one enormous 
advantage, which should commend it to 
many. in these hard-up days. Colonel 
Bogey, would never draw any sessional in- 
demnity or salary or whatever you like to 
call it. He would never make any long 
speeches, to take up the time of the legis- 
lature and to be spread at great expense 
upon the record. He would never filibuster. 
He would never be unseated for corruption. 
(I do not go so far as to say that he could 
never be corrupt, for there is no doubt that 
voters might be bribed to refrain from 
voting by the heelers of a party which knew 
that it could not win the seat but hoped to 
prevent the other party from winning it.) 
He would never logroll for tariff items or 
local expenditures. He would never bolt 
his. party or threaten to bolt his party. 
He would never — 

But the more I think of him the more I 
am convinced that he is the ideal repre- 
sentative, and the only danger is that 
all the electoral districts in the country 
would elect him. And that, I freely admit, 
is another problem. 

Meanwhile,.a voter is more and more 
coming to be a person who does not vote. 

B. K. SANDWELL 


Foorratt AND FOOTPRINT 


Porrry, which celebrates the human eye, 
lip, cheek, and even the hand, rather slights 
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the foot, the weight-bearing and earth- 
touching part of the ambitious human 
frame. Sculpture and painting, in forget- 
ting its uses, may reveal its beauty, but it 
may count itself lucky if it win a stanza, a 
line, or even a phrase from unobservant 
poetry. Poetry, itself all rhythm, will look 
at that plodding wayfarer only when 
the foot, forgetting labor, becomes itself 
rhythmical, and acquires in the dance the 
half-touching interest of a ‘peasant on a 
holiday. 

Yet the walk of man is itself a thing fit to 
ensnare the imagination. It is an interplay 
in which each foot is by turns anchor and 
propeller, in which each lifts and lowers it- 
self as if to show alternately man’s bondage 
to the earth and his fealty to the air. But it 
is not of the walk itself that I care now to 
speak, but of two of its minor consequences 
which have always greatly moved the souls 
of poets. Sometimes, when the foot strikes 
the earth, there is a sound, and sometimes, 
when the foot leaves the earth, there is a 
print. These are effects of the step. The 
sound is the proclamation of the step, and 
the print is its record. Neither of these is 
inseparable from the movement: the step 
must fall on a hard surface to beget a 
sound, and on a soft, though not a fluid, 
surface to bequeath a print. All the words 
that convey these meanings are among the 
most beautiful and touching in the language 
— footstep, footmark, footprint, footfall; 
whereas the other compounds of the word 
‘foot’ — footgear, footnote, football, foot- 
stove — are, like the foot itself, prosaic; 
we might even say pedestrian. It is an 
amusing fact that, though the spring of 
Aganippe came from the foot of Pegasus, 


‘the only unpoetical poetical thing about 


poetry is its feet. 

The foot of the unshod animal is padded 
and soundless, lest he rouse, his enemy or 
warn his prey; but the foot of man, grown 
anxious, and fearing the thorn or the flint 
or the snow or even the water, has found a 
sheath for itself, and on the street, which 
his hand has paved with stones, his foot, 


- which he has cased in leather, makes a 


noise. The sound is the trace in the air; the 
print is the trace on the earth. The sound 
vanishes instantly, and, since what is hard 
cannot take and what is soft cannot keep, 
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the print, too, is speedily effaced. But the 
mark in the sand will wait for the next 
breaker, the mark in the snow for the next 
noontide or the next snowfall before its 
fleeting record is expunged. Sometimes the 
soft printed surface becomes hard, and 
then one cycle may read another cycle’s 
footprint in a beast’s or bird’s. 

A footprint may be the sign of danger (we 
all remember Crusoe), the token of death, 
the seal of crime. Lucy Gray’s parents 
tracked her footmarks into the middle of 
the plank across the stream, ‘and further 
there were none!’ A man’s shoeprint in a 
lonely spot may be the first loop in a coil 
of rope that is to tighten with destructive 
certainty about his throat. The little hollow 
which his foot makes may scoop out a pit 
which shall gape for the entire body. The 
slayer puts his foot into a pool of blood, and 
puts the blood-marked foot into a drift of 
snow. The red blood leaves its mark on the 
white snow. The earth turns and the hours 
glide, and morning brings a torch by which 
the red script on the white scroll may be 
deciphered. 

In lonely and empty places the sound of 
steps is sombrely enlarged, and silence 
drinks it in as a dry ground laps moisture. 
On paved ways at midnight, in the corridors 
of a deserted building, the foot has, as it 
were, secret understandings and whispered 
converse with the conspiring stones. Lie 
awake at night, and hear the tread of a man 
on the pavement underneath the open 
window. The sound begins, waxes, cul- 
minates, declines, ceases; the curve is the 
sad curve of life itself. The spell of these 
measured and divided sounds has bound 
you for ten seconds to a being of your race 
to whom you are, and shall be, nothing, 
whose name you may never know, and 
whose face you may never see. < 

The impressiveness of the fact of presence 
is often heightened when that presence is 
stripped of all the leafage of individuality, 
and reduced to an edge-like narrowness of 
vivid symbol. Reduce the ocean to a gray 
line, reduce the mountain to a white vertex, 
and its mere being, its Adsum, if I may so 
call it, is somehow reënforced. The man 
himself in his concrete person hardly testi- 
fies to his own presence so powerfully as 
those two august witnesses, the air with its 
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passing outcry, ‘He is here,’ and the earth 
with its soundless record, ‘There he was.’ 
These are more than documents; they are 
spells: they teach us that the plodding foot 
is a magician. , 

O. W. Fireins 


"In Prais or SKertICS 
A. Epwarp Newton has said that his 
bump of credulity is a depression. He 
never said anything more to his credit. 
Would that more men could advance a 
phrenological boast as praiseworthy! I 
say this in the full knowledge that a skeptic 
is usually regarded with suspicion and disap- 
proval. The skeptic passes for a sour fellow, 
whose character is wizened and mean, and 
whose blood is largely bile. He is a misan- 
thrope, a hater of his kind. At best, he pos- 
sesses a fastidious mind, always pursuing 
delicate distinctions, withholding himself 
from the generous ardor of belief, and insist- 
ing upon barren and unattainable proofs 
for assumptions employed without thought ` 
by ordinary men in happily unconscious 
practice. The world distrusts and dislikes a 
skeptic, or at least that atrabilious and dis- 
couraging portrait which it accepts as the 
true visage of the doubter. 

I venture to oppose this general opinion, 
and to incur whatever danger it may be 


To differ from the kindly race of men. 


I wish to represent the skeptic as the lover 
and benefactor of his fellows, not as a 
misanthrope, but as a philanthropist, as 
Socrates defines a philanthropist in Santa- 
yana’s exquisite Dialogues in Limbo. The 
philanthropist there pictured does not go 
about erecting colleges and hospitals, es- 
tablishing foundations and endowments 
with funds that read like the calculations of 
astronomers or geologists. . He is not photo- 
graphed on his birthdays for the Sunday 
supplements of the newspapers, nor does he 
issue authoritative pronouncements on the 
aberrations of the stock market. Not what 
he does, but what he is, makes him of value. 
He is a lover of the ideal good of mankind, 
that good which, if it were rightly discerned, 
would be known for the true good. 

From a thousand pulpits and rostrums 
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goes forth the call for greater faith. It would 
be more moral and more salutary to ask for 
more widespread doubt. Tennyson wrote: — 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


The words are pleasantly liberal, but faith 
in doubt remains a paradox that could only 
be explained by other and further words. 
Perhaps the true emphasis falls on the 
word ‘honest,’ and the poet. should have 
told us that there is more honesty in con- 
scientious doubt than in most fervent ad- 
herence to creeds. A judge in North Caro- 
lina recently allowed testimony regarding 
the religious beliefs of a witness on the 
ground that she might be considered less 
likely to tell the truth if she did not believe 
in future reward and punishment. The 
integrity of the race certainly faces a gloomy 
prospect if it must depend upon this or 
upon any metaphysical doctrine. Integrity 
has its station in the immediate sphere of 
human character and action. It is at home 
there, or nowhere in the universe. One 
cannot doubt with any pains or penetration 
without a degree of intellectual responsi- 
bility of which most believers seem to feel 
- themselves relieved. Forgiveness and salva- 
tion are always the promised rewards of the 
believer; there is balm in Gilead for a lie. 
A man who takes the trouble to doubt is 
inherently at least as apt to tell the truth 
upon his oath as a man who accepts the 
usual affirmations about the universe. 
The world needs skeptics, not believers. 
Of the latter it has always had plenty, yet 
civilization has moved grandly from one 


wreck to another. Perhaps a great part of- 


man’s inhumanity to man has been caused 
by doubt; but I am sure that a much 
greater part has been caused by faith. 
What we believe in we impose upon our 
neighbors; usually to their annoyance, and 
often to their serious hurt. What we doubt 
has a much better chance of remaining our 
own concern. A feeling that sometimes be- 
sets a conscientious teacher is the fear, not 
that his words may have been of no effect, 
but that he may actually have influenced 
some shy and susceptible pupil without 
knowing it. How can he be sure that his 
faith is adequate to the situations his 
charges will meet? Perhaps they will take 
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him at his word, and find that the belief he 
innocently held up to them as enlightened 
and wise leads actually to disaster. We be- 
lieve in a theology, and at once suspicion 
and hostility are visited upon men of a 
different persuasion. We believe in nation- 
alism, and the world must pay the price in. 
war. We believe in a, moral code, and those 
who-have amiably sinned or who are born 
to different virtues are sacrificed on the 
altar of our conviction. : 
Too many people believe in art, in 
stocks and bonds, in the newspapers, in 
education, in patent medicines, in free 
thought, in science, in astrology, in advertis- 
ing, in the host of faiths that daily keep the 
world grinding on without regard for hu- 
mane feeling, common sense, or the fellow- 
ship of minds set free from the heavy onus 
of solemn and thoughtless faith. I am not 
saying that no one should believe in these 
things, or that such. beliefs are without 
foundation. I am saying that too many 
people believe, and too easily. It is a certain 
proportion for which I contend. It takes all 
kinds of people to make a world, and society 
would be poor indeed without examples of 
ardent and high-minded belief. It is always 
poor in this respect, as in all things excel- 
lent. Very few beliefs are ardent and high- 
minded; fewer still are well thought out or 
honestly and candidly adopted. The great 
need of the present is for more examples of 
conscientious and courageous skepticism, 
lest the vulgar, selfish, pragmatic, and 
cowardly credulity of the greater part of 
the world produce more instances of oppres- - 
sion, cruelty, and ignorance triumphing | 
over knowledge and wisdom. : 
If a list were drawn up of all the objects . 
of men’s faith, it would include everything 
which can possibly invite belief, and a good 
many things that positively repel it. The 
standard of general belief is deplorably low 
and undiscriminating. If faith is such a 
privilege as the church represents it to be, 
one might expect the clergy to attempt to 
purge it of some of its grosser adulterations, 
and raise it to a more refined level. A want 
of candor and decent self-respect in the 
beliefs to which people even of high responsi- 
ble station are continually inviting adher- 
ence would be evident to the most myopic 
eye that stopped to look for once without 
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the distorting influence of preconception 
and stupid training. It would be evident to 
a child, and indeed usually is. But a child, 
having no experience to advance against 
his elders, and (more subtle danger) being 
‘endowed with a keen imitative sense of so- 
cial values and distinctions, is reduced to 
the miserable lot of accepting adult mis- 
representations as truth, so that experience, 
when it does come, is colored and deter- 
mined in advance, and seems anything but 
what it actually is. It is much easier to 
learn from books or tribal tradition than 
from experience. Indeed these forces deter- 
mine largely what experience is to be, The 
corruption of faith begins very early in life. 
The imaginative fables and pretenses to 
which a child naturally and innocently 
turns are discouraged as false in favor of 
the anything but disinterested metaphysics 
of the adult. Most adult beliefs could not 
possibly be taken seriously by anyone if the 
child’s elders did not soon begin enforcing 
the duty, supported by all the persuasions 
of reward and punishment, of being blind 
when it would be just as easy to see. 


Perhaps now it will begin to be evident ` 


how the skeptic can be a philanthropist, a 
lover of the true good of mankind. In him 
the imposed machinery of belief, the system 
of enforced convictions received from so- 
ciety and education, have broken down. 
He has divinely escaped the tragic inocula- 
tion. Having the patience to doubt, he can 
also have the insight to see what mankind 
might have been if they had set out untram- 
meled to build themselves tentative beliefs, 
guided by imagination and tolerance. The 
beliefs that we hold loosely are generally 
preferable to those which we surround with 
the insulation of sacredness, or which we 
hold with unthinking vehemence. It is 
fanaticism, writes Santayana, to redouble 
your efforts when you have forgotten your 
aim. The skeptic does not so easily forget 
his aim. He spends his energy, not in laying 
about him with a flail on some behalf the 
reason for which he has lost in the heat of 
the fray, but in working wisely and pa- 
tiently toward a goal which he strives ever 
more clearly to define. He holds himself, 
also, subject at all times to conviction of 
error. Forming his aims in this temper, he 
is more likely to select them wisely, to 
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judge their adaptability to human change 
and development with better understand- 
ing, and to abandon them if they prove to 
have been misconceived, or if the mutations 
of the human lot leave them, like the salt- 
encrusted ribs of wrecked vessels, on the 
waste sands beyond the edge of the living 
tide. 

If we had more skeptics and fewer be- 
lievers, it is fair to think that we should 
have peace for war, urbanity for intoler- 
ance, kindness for cruelty, — is not some 
belief or pretended belief usually the pre- 
text for a cruel act?—and humor for 
fanaticism. Let us hope that many more 
bumps of credulity will be transformed into 
depressions. What a deal of pious frauds, 
cheatings, deceptions, angry inflammations, 
ignorant persistence in bad causes, all that 
may truly be called inhumane, will be done 
away with if that happy consummation 
comes to pass! 

THEODORE Morrison 





TALE or A GRANDFATHER 


I gave been thrown a good deal with a 
baby lately, and flatter myself that we have 
become intimate, and even that she enjoys 
my society. At any rate, she protests 
vigorously when nurse, mother, or some 
other interfering third party comes to take 
her away for bath, bed — the disciplined 
routine of life. 

She knows that with me there is to be 
no welfare work, no uplift. It is all plain 
sailing. 

Our time is short and we get down at 
once to the business of happiness. Would 
this be amusing? No! All right — some- 
thing else, then. How about this? First- 
rate! You really do make surprisingly good 
suggestions! And in a moment we are hard 
at it. 

We are not constrained by any burden- 
some idea, however, that when we have 
chosen a diversion we must stick to it 
through thick and thin. Not at all. The 
instant before it becomes a bore we switch 
to something else. 

We know that drinking imaginary tea 
from tiny cups will begin to pall if indulged 
in too long. There are plenty of alterna- 
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tives: the study of pictures, shopping ex- 
peditions, or, if we feel energetic, strenuous 
construction work — erecting lofty towers, 
for example. 

In this way we avoid ruts and keep our- 
selves from becoming stale. We are just as 
keen at the end of our hour, when the 
before-mentioned intrusion of authority ar- 
rives to spoil everything, as we were in the 
first joyful moment of being left by our- 
selves. 

Of course we realize that life isn’t all 
beer and skittles. We can be serious enough 
when we like. When it suits us to be so, we 
become serious without any fuss or awk- 
wardness. Possibly we exchange ideas 
sedately, but generally we prefer to relax 
in mere thought. This does not necessarily 
involve complete idleness. On such occa- 
sions the baby is likely to be sitting on the 
wide sofa before the fireplace, inserting 
colored pegs in a square board. I am in my 
big chair facing her at a convenient angle. 
Every now and then she pauses in her work 
and looks over at me inquiringly. I nod, 
she nods back, and thereupon the work is 
resumed and the meditation goes on. 

We are very forthright and outspoken 
with each other. That, I suppose, is be- 
cause we meet on a basis of complete equal- 
ity. She knows that I will do instantly 
anything she wants; I know that she will 
do instantly anything I want (because I 
could n’t possibly want anything except her 
presence) — hence a sense of fair play and 
complete confidence all round. 

My family and friends, so everyone says, 
are charming people, and I think so myself. 
They do the best they know how to be en- 
tertaining. It is pathetic, though, how 
uninteresting these good folks are— I 
mean, compared with the baby. They seem 
to think you have to get all worked up 
about trivialities: business, politics, litera- 
ture, sport — that sort of thing. Moreover, 
I never know what is actually going on in 
the back of their minds. They say so and 
so; but what do they really think? I don’t 
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know. Probably they don’t know them- 
selves, 

I am never puzzled about what goes on 
in the back of the baby’s mind. There is 
no back of her mind. Anything she thinks 
comes out before it has been sullied by being 
brooded over. Moreover, she wastes no 
time figuring out how her present attitude 
is going to affect her future. Consequently, 
there are no mental reservations in her 
dealings. 

It is a pleasure — I mean a purely selfish 
pleasure — to make anyone happy. It is a 
hard job, though, to make a grown person 
happy; so hard that I am afraid I gave up 
trying years ago. All you have to do to 
make a baby happy is to smile and speak 
kindly. And for reward you receive, and 
without any waiting about, a spontaneous 
and understanding sympathy such as all 
older people have long ago forgotten how to 
proffer, and most of them to feel. 

Another pleasant thing: you can wear 
your heart on your sleeve with a baby. In 
fact, she expects it. Her own is defense- 
lessly exposed, so why not yours? She won’t 
think any the worse of you for giving your- 
self away. 

All these things are obvious and super- 
ficial. If you are a close observer, however, 
a baby can lead you pretty deep into the 
mystery of life. Until she is, say, three 
years old, nothing is plainer than that a 
baby is the mere conduit of a message from 
another world. There is something speak- 
ing in her which you don’t know anything 
about. It can only be God Himself taking a 
hand until such time as He may retire and 
allow the new life to go on without His di- 
rect intervention. 

Wordsworth, of course, has said this; but 
not nearly so simply and clearly as a baby 
says it, 

This particular baby I have been talking 
about looks like an angel. It really would 
gi absurd for a baby to look like anything 

e. 

Rosert L. RAYMOND 
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I BELIEVE | 
A Creed for the Individual Who Has the Capacity to Help’ Himself 


BY JOHN TOMAJAN 


1. I believe in myself. 

2. I believe in my own power to act to 
eliminate depression from the world 
by removing its causes 


(a) from my own private life; 

(b) from my own business or profes- 
sion; 

(c) from the group with which Iam 
in contact, whether it be my 


friends, my business associates, my 
clients or customers, or my competi- 
tors. 


3. I will, myself, begin now to use my 
power to this end. 

4, I will undertake to bring about ac- 
tion to eliminate depression on the 
part of those who are within my 
control or influence. 


Waar Is THE Present CONDITION ? 


As it concerns me, personally. 


In order more clearly to see my 
course of action, let me review my own 
situation now. ‘ 

For more than two years our country 
has been in a depression. 

During most of that time I have been 
depending upon some force outside 
myself to change the condition from 
depression to prosperity. 

In my willingness to let someone or 
something else push me out of the de- 
pression, I have done nothing con- 


structive myself to bring about pros- 
perity. 

I find myself in a state of inertia. 

It is a law of nature that a body 
remains at rest or moves in a straight 
line unless acted upon by an external 
force. 

I have obeyed that law. 

But I have failed to realize that na- 
ture has given me power — the power 
of my own mind — to move my own 
body to action, and to move others to 
action. 

I have failed to think constructively 
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about this eel force which I pos- 
sess and which can and will overcomé 
the inertia from which I suffer. 

Although I have had the power to 
overcome this inertia by applying this 
force of constructive thought, I have 
not used that power. 

Nature insists upon growth. There 
is no standing still in nature. There 
can be no growth where there is inertia. 
The only alternative is death. 

Growth is a surplus of return over 
expenditure. e 

In other words, growth is profit. 

And, therefore, if I am to be in tune 
with the law of nature, I must always 
think and act profitably. I must 
grow. 

There must "be no standing still in 
my life. 

I must end inertia in myself. 

I must move forward. 

The power of my mind is the force 
which can put an end to-this inertia in 
me. 

Although I have not been using this 
power, I still have it to use if I will. 
Nothing can take it from me. No one 
can use it but myself. 

The question, then, is: — 

How can I use that power to move 
myself forward and upward? 


As it concerns my relations with others. 


I find that I am not alone in this 
condition of inertia. Nor am I alone in 
my failure to employ the power of the 
individual mind as the force to over- 
come inertia. The general attitude 
around me seems to be beset with the 
belief that the evil is caused by a power 
beyond our control and that the cure 
must come also from a power beyond 
our control. 

A real emergency exists. 

It has been common for people whose 
opinions receive wide publicity to pro- 
pose panaceas such as public build- 
ing programmes, anticipatory industrial 
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expansion, ‘Buy to bring back prosper- 
ity’ campaigns — in short, all manner 


- of plans for expenditures which have 


neither a basis in actual present need 
nor any prospect for future profit. 
Their purpose is purely to provide a 
sedative during an emergency. 

Too little thought has been given in 
these proposals to the fundamental 
principle that, unless a profitable effect 
is to be secured by these expenditures, 
the condition which it is sought to 
correct is likely to be made more 
acute. 

If the purpose of public- building 
programmes is simply to provide em- 
ployment during an emergency, the 
same problem of unemployment will re- 
turn as soon as the programme has 
been completely executed. 

If railroads and private enterprises 
embark upon expansion plans not 
justified on the grounds of the profit- 
able operation of their businesses, but 
only to perform what may appear to be 
a public duty in providing employ- 
ment, they will not have solved the real 
problem. They. will simply have de- 
ferred its solution. 

Specifically, no business action should 
be taken in the depression which is 
in itself not profitable at any time. 
No action should be taken in the 
depression which would not have been 
taken if no depression existed. 

If anything is done to relieve the 
effects, as distinguished from the causes, 
of depression, it should be done not 
with the idea of ‘bringing back pros- 
perity,’ not for business advance, but 
with an honest realization that a social, 
not an economic, need is being met, and 
that the value of this action is pallia- 
tive, not preventive. 

There is no double standard as 
to what constitutes ‘good business.’ 
There is only a single standard. That 
same standard applies both in times of 
depression and in times of prosperity. 
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Wuere Is ADVANCE Comia FROM? ` 


From what source, or from what . 


types of minds, is to come this external 
force which will end inertia and start 
growth? 

Not from the Parasite. He seeks in 
all his activities to reap profits from 
the work of others, but is unwilling 
himself to make any useful expendi- 
ture. 

Not from the Ignorant. His mind is 
incapable of studying the ‘situation, 
distinguishing useful from wasteful ac- 
tion, or selecting the correct course to 
pursue. ` 

Not from the Beggar. He will not 
work. He’ seeks to be supported by 
others. 

Not from the Gambler. He depends 


upon chance to spuds for his comfort 
and well-being. 

This éxternal force cannot be found 
iri any of these types of minds. 

It can come only from the Worker 
who has a logical, independent, initiat- 
ing mind. He alone is the individual 
who can supply the external force to 
overcome this inertia. 

I believe in myself as an individual 
who has this power. And, therefore, I 
willingly undertake the responsibility 
which rests with me as a logical, 
independent, initiating Worker. 

But I recognize that the need is for 
skilled, not unskilled, Workers. There- 
fore, I must make myself a skilled 
Worker. 


PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION as Tuny Arrect Me 


Prosperity and Depression are terms 
which constantly come up in written or 
oral discussions. These two terms de- 
scribe, rather than define, composite 
conditions. They are composites of the 
condition of every individual in the 
community. 

Since I am attempting to find my 
place in a programme of positive ad- 
vance, I must first define these terms as 


. they relate to myself. 


Prosperity is a condition in which 
there is available on the part of most 
people in the community a surplus of 
return over expenditure. This surplus 
is available for expansion in consump- 
tion. Expansion in consumption means 
higher living standards for everyone. 
This surplus, put into circulation, 
makes possible greater income for those 
through whose hands it passes. And, if 
all who are in the economie chain have 
their affairs in balance, each recipient of 
this surplus i in circulation continues to 
keep it in circulation. 

In other words, prosperity is a condi- 


tion in which most individuals, and 
hence the community, have their af-. 
fairs in order, with the result that there 
is a surplus of return over expenditure 
— namely, a profit. 

It comes back to the individual. 
And therefore, if there is to be prosper- 
ity, I must; to do my part, look for 
profit in my activities. 

Depression is a state where bodily 
and mental forward action has ceased. 
As considered here, it is caused by 
an economic condition. Again. this is 
much easier to understand if I think of» 
it in terms of me. 

If my income is not sufficient to 
cover my expenditures, and if this situa- 
tion continues, I become depressed. 

This discouraged feeling taints all my 
activities and my attitude toward my. 
work, my associates, my life. 

So long as my income is not sufficient 
to cover my outgo, I become increas- 
ingly depressed. 

And inasmuch as the community is 
made up of individuals, if the majority 
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of its members are in that same condi- 
tion, there is a general depression — 
a generally depressed attitude. 

In other words, depression is a condi- 
tion during which most individuals — 
hence the community — are in a dis- 
couraged state of mind because their 
efforts are not yielding profitable re- 
sults. They have no surplus of returns 
over expenditures. 

Now to return to myself: — 

It is natural for me to feel that of the 
two factors, income and outgo, the only 
variable is income. I am likely to feel 
that my expenses are fixed. Conse- 
quently I am inclined to conclude that 
Tam at the mercy of income, which, by 
being above outgo, makes me rich, and, 
by being below outgo, leaves me poor. 

This is not only incorrect. It is 
dangerous. 

Control of profits for me lies in out- 
go, — expenditures, — not in income. 
There can be no return without ex- 
penditure. But profit lies in control of 
expenditure, a measuring of expendi- 
ture by the result to be obtained, and 
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an exercise of that control to produce 
a steadily increasing surplus over the 
expenditure which has been made. 

This requires me to secure quality of 
action. 

I must postpone thought of quantity 
of profit growth until I am assured of its 
quality. 

To repeat, outgo must be measured 
by results and must be controlled if 
profit growth is to be achieved. And 
my outgo can be just as elastic as in- 


.come if facts are faced squarely and 


prompt application is made of whatever 
measures are necessary to adjust the 
expenditure to the return with a view 
to obtaining profit growth. 

When it becomes my will, and the 
will of the individuals who compose the 
mass, that we shall make our own 
prosperity, — not wait to have it made 
for us, — surpluses will be built up. 
And because, under those conditions, 
most individuals will be in a position of 
growth, — of living within their in- 
comes, — depression will disappear and 
prosperity will take its place. 


Wuat Snov I Do? 


If I agree to these definitions, 

If I agree that the condition of the 
community is the total of the conditions 
of its component parts, 

If I agree that I, as an individual, 
can control my own personal situation 
by applying myself the mental force 
that will overcome the inertia in me — 

If I agree to all this, then my course 
is clear. 

1. I must put my own personal af- 
fairs on a basis of liquidity. I must so 
arrange my affairs that nothing will 
depress me and hinder my progress. I 
must analyze every expenditure I make 
of time, energy, space, or money, and 
measure it in terms of the result to be 
attained. For growth, the effect of my 
action must exceed the cause. If in any 


of my expenditures I cannot prove that 
a surplus or a profitable result will be 
obtained, I must either eliminate those 
expenditures or revise them. 

I must put my own house in order. 

‘ 2, I must put my business or pro- 
fession in that position. 

3. I must act to help all those with 
whom I am associated, or with whom I 
deal, to arrive at that position. 

4. I must give circulation to the 
doctrine of the power of the individual 
to control conditions. 

5. I must act to neutralize the vi- 
cious doctrine of dodging saa 
responsibility. 

6. I must exert my efforts to sup- 


plant that doctrine with one which 


demands that I do my part to help 
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make those with whom I.deal prosper- 
ous, — that is, in a profitable position, 
— by seeing to it that I am myself in a 
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position of liquidity — that is, one in 
which my action is free of depressing 
influences and produces growth. . 


Waar Can I Do? 


It is relatively simple for me to cast a 
balance of income and outgo so far as 
my personal fortunes are concerned. I 
should know with reasonable accuracy 
my prospects for income. I should 
govern my expenditures accordingly. 
The problem is one of living within my 
means. 

No less important is the problem of 
the individual business. The source of 
income in a business is sales — the dis- 
tribution of its products to the con- 
sumer. The source of sales is consump- 
tion — that is, the use of the product. 
Therefore, in striking a balance be- 
tween income and outgo in a business, 
it is necessary to determine with rea- 
sonable accuracy the probable con- 
sumption in that business — that is, 
the probable use of its product. 

Many businesses, for one reason or 
another, have now become unprofit- 
able. And many businesses are still 
waiting for a great miracle to transform 
their position into one of profit by sud- 
denly increasing their volume of sales. 

They are looking for action taken by 
others to push them ahead. They are 
not looking to increase the quality of 
their own work. 

The external power which they 
should seek in order to advance is the 
mental power of the men: who direct 
their affairs. It lies within themselves. 
It must be exercised. There lies the 
fundamental force for forward action. 
It must be applied from within. It will 
not come from without. 


To repeat: — 

There are two ways to profit — by 
increasing income or by controlling 
expenditure. Yet, while I mention 
them as two ways, they are not mutu- 


ally exclusive. 


The usual practice seems to be to do 
nothing about expenditures until all 
efforts to obtain increased income have 
failed. . 

The correct process is just the 
reverse. Control expenditures, — the 
basis of the returns, — and the returns 
are automatically controlled. 

I do not say ‘eliminate expenditures.’ 
I do say ‘control expenditures.” And 
when I speak of expenditures, I do not 
limit myself simply to money expendi- 
tures. 

Any expenditure, whether of time, 
effort, energy, space, money, — in 
short, everything that goes together to 
make what I produce, — is a subject 
for keen scrutiny and rigid control. 

Useful expenditure precedes profit. 

Wasteful expenditure destroys profit. 

The control of expenditures is wholly 
within the province of the individual or 
the single organization. 

And it is my duty as an intelligent, 
independent individual to make the 
selection in the scope of my own activi- 
ties, take action to eliminate wasteful 
practices, and control my expenditures 
and ensure their usefulness by prov- 
ing, before any expenditure is made, 
that the results obtained will be 
profitable. 


Waar Mosr I Do To-pay? 


The community is made up of in- 
dividuals, and the condition of the 


community reflects the condition of 
those who compose it. In the same 
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manner, a business is the.sum total of - 


the work of those who-are engaged in 
it. And its profitability as a whole 
depends entirely on the profit growth 
_ that each individual puts into the work 
he is doing. 

It is true that, unless I.am in charge 
of a business, I cannot have a broad 
influence in it. . 

But: — 

I am in charge of my own work and 
my own life. 

I am an individual. 

I am the leaS8t common denominator 
of the group with which I am identified. 

I am the single cell which, in combi- 
nation with other cells, composes the 
body of the community. 

I can influence general conditions in 
my group by the manner in which I 
conduct my own life and my. own 
affairs. 
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Therefore: — > 
1. I must first put my own personal 


_affairs in order. 


2. I must see to it that in my own 
daily work, whatever it may be, I 
review it carefully, and skillfully elimi- 
nate all wasteful action, and limit my- 
self only to useful action. 

3. I must put my own daily work on 
a profitable or profit-producing basis. 
I must work to secure a proved surplus 
of return over expenditure. 

. & I must -propagate the doctrine - 
that prosperity comes from within and 
not from without. 

5. I must see to it that those who 
come within the scope of my influence 


-will apply. their efforts to. the same 


end. p Se 
This is my creed — and all. these 
things I can and will do, beginning to- 
day. 


_PEBBLES FROM GISSING POND 


BY CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


I am not a bibliographer; not even, in 
any exact sense, a bibliophile; I have a 
certain suspicion of those who are over- 
sedulous of paper, bindings, types, and 
margins. Like any man in his senses, I 
prefer well-made, workmanlike books, 
legible, portable, durable. Yet some- 
times I echo Tennyson’s line from In 
Memoriam: ‘So careful of the type? 
But no!’ For what concerns me is the 
immediate impact of a book upon the 
mind. Anything in the way of rich 
ornament, excessive bulk, eccentric 
typography, or slovenly editing im- 
pedes the.true purpose. And a first 
edition, especially one too prized for 
casual use, does not necessarily bring 
us any closer to the heart and mind of 
the writer. An‘autograph scrawled in 
polite complaisance is an escape, not a 
communication. What then? So ten- 
der of the author’s mood? It is his 
tenth or hundredth printing, rather 
than his first, that brings him strength. 
Perhaps in the genial enthusiasms of 
editioneering there has sometimes been 
trop de zèle. Perhaps it is not untimely 
to say a few words about collecting the 
contents of, books rather than their 
physical adjuncts. 

In the 158th Tatler (April 13, 1710) 
you may read Addison’s gay scherzo on 
Tom Folio, the ‘broker in learning, 
employed to get together good editions 
and stock the libraries of great men’: — 


There is not a catalogue printed that doth 
not come to him wet from the press. He is 


a universal scholar, so far as the title page 
of all authors, He has a greater esteem for 
Aldus and Elzevir, than for Virgil and 
Horace. He thinks he gives you an account 
of an author, when he tells you the subject 
he treats of, the name of the editor, and the 
year in which it.was printed. Or, if you 
draw him into further particulars, he cries 
up the goodness of- the paper, extols the 
diligence of the corrector, and is transported 
with the beauty of the letter. This he looks 
upon to be sound learning, and substantial 
criticism. 


You will hardly have missed Addi- 
son’s sly pun on Tom Folio and tom- 
foolery. He knew that books exist 
primarily to be read, and to carry their 
noble ecstasies and anxieties to the 
mind. Virgil and Horace are more im- 
portant than Aldus and Elzevir. Chau- 
cer, Montaigne, Melville, remain of 
greater circumstance than the most 
talented of their typothete. The text 
itself concerns us more than the mise 
en. page. 

To soliloquize in so enormous a field 
of allusion has its dangers. It is like 
driving a car from Long Island into 
New York City over the miracle of the 
great Queensborough Bridge. On either 
side, glittering in diagonal light, are the 
bristling spires and terraced minarets of 
Manhattan, foreshortened, from that 
despicable vantage, into strange rhom- 
boids of dazzle and shade. But the 
driver dare only divine them on the 
outer fringe of his retina. He must keep 
his car in line in that roaring stream of 
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traffic. So our only hope here can be to 
keep the steering wheel steady and 
follow the narrow little track we have 
marked for ourselves. 


iI 


Of the technique of bibliography I 
know very little. It is a hobby for 
specialists, and has a symbolic notation 
of its own almost as intricate as algebra. 
It is full of fascinating dissensions and 
curious quibbles. It has a historic and 
mountainous literature. You can get 
some notion of its technical severities in 
a little book like Iolo Williams’s The 
Elements of Book Collecting, which I 
esteem specially for its lively outburst 
against the naiveté often shown in the 
matter of bookplates. You may pursue 
it more informally in John T. Winter- 
ich’s Primer of Book Collecting, which 
gives an accurate case history of a be- 
ginning collector. It would be almost 
too trite, except that new amateurs are 
born every day, to mention the most 
famous modern title in this field. No- 
vember 1918 was doubly a division of 
epochs. The wars of Europe entered a 
new phase, and the book was published 
which begot a whole new generation of 
devotees. When that generation speaks 
of its ABC, it always means Mr. 
Newton’s delightful Amenities of Book 
Collecting. 

Bibliography, like mathematics, has 
two great branches: pure and applied. 
Pure bibliography, the exact science of 
describing and identifying books, re- 
quires in the student almost as compli- 
cated technical equipment as that of 
the medico-legal detective Dr. Thorn- 
dyke. Printers’ and binders’ casualties, 
which distress the author or reader, are 
the meat and drink of the scientific 
bibliographer. There is even a dissect- 
ing-room phase; the completely con- 

* scientious collator, to be certain of the 
history of the volume in question, may 
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have to dismember it altogether in 
order to examine it signature by signa- 
ture. This is the perfect analogy of the 
operation which is a brilliant clinical 
success, but the patient expires. 

Pure bibliography, with its absorbing 
oddities of variant copies, cancels, 
watermarks, dust wrappers, advertise- 
ment insertions, misnumbered signa- 
tures, issues, impressions, Anglo-Ameri- 
can priorities, I leave humbly on one 
side. My amateurish inquest I call 
applied bibliography, and avail myself 
of it only so far as it helps me to repro- 
duce my author’s mood. I am in low 
standing among rigorous collectors be- 
cause I care little for ‘mint state.’ Un- 
opened copies such as please the moguls 
are small joy to me. A book that has 
never been read has never been born. 
I like my copy to show signs of life and 
use. Literature is a form of companion- 
ship, and surely we do not love our 
friend less because he ‘has a wrinkle in 
his coat or a crack in his shoe. 

Also from active experience in the 
world of editing and publishing I know 
something (no one can know all) of the 
queer anomalies and accidents of the 
press and the bindery. I take many 
bibliographers’ cherished “points’ with 
a sprinkle of salt, for I know how 
printed sheets get held, mislaid, 
shuffled about. First-printed does not 
necessarily mean first-bound, for in a 
small press-run the sheets that come 
latest from the press go earliest to the 
folding machines. Many sheets of an 
authentic first printing may not get 
bound until long afterward, and in a 
case of quite different material. If a 
book seems to be selling well, a second 
printing may be ordered almost im- 
mediately — before publication, even. 
When these copies come from the bind- 
ery they are piled on top of what re- 
mains at that time of the original stock. 
Orders as they arrive are naturally 
filled from the top of the pile. Perhaps 
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presently a third printing is deposited 
on top of the second. I know of at least 
one book which is usually listed at a 
modest premium by edition dealers, 
but there are several hundred copies of 
the first issue still in the publisher’s 
stockroom, available — oh, how avail- 
able! — at the published price. 

Stark error may intervene to compli- 
cate the problem. A few years ago 
there was a book which seemed to be 
going briskly; the Christmas season 
approached, and the sales department 
wished to be sure there was enough 
stock on hand. They called for a count. 
There were 15,000 copies in the bins, 
but by a slip of the pencil the stock 
clerk reported 1500. This threw a 
spasm of alarm into the upstairs office. 
Fifteen thousand more copies were 
ordered printed and bound, and rushed 
through. By the time the error was dis- 
covered there were 30,000 copies in the 
stockroom; and just about then a 
phenomenon took place that no author 
can ever understand and which some- 
times happens with mysterious sudden- 
ness. The sale of that book stopped. 
In spite of ingenious efforts, in which 
reprint publishers and tobacconists and 
eminent druggists like Mr. Liggett have 
borne their share, there are still some 
thousands of survivors of that fatal 
error in decimals. That is why, when 
about one hundred people buy that 
book-at Christmas time, as every year 
about one hundred people do, they are 
surprised to note the date 1927 at the 
foot of the title-page. 

There are occasions also when per- 
haps the numbering machine used for 
counting off limited editions is too 
faithful to its art. I remember the loud 
ery of anguish uttered by a conscien- 


tious bookseller when I called to his at-- 


tention a de luxe volume he had on sale. 
It said something like this: “This edi- 
tion is limited to 950 copies of which 
this is number 2388.’ Nor can the book- 
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seller always be counted on to be with- 
out guile. I have a copy of Kenneth 
Grahame’s Pagan Papers dated 1898 in 
which the page facing title speaks of it- 
self as second edition; the copyright 
page is imprinted third edition; yet a 
renowned Oxford bookseller inscribed 
the front cover as first edition, scarce, 
and sold it as such to a confiding be- 
ginner. The genuine first, of which I 
also have a copy, was dated 1894. 


TII 


The most cautious bibliographers 
are those who have had intimate 
printing-house experience. The serious 
student of these matters will acquaint 
himself with the Bibliographia series 
(‘Studies in Book History and Book 
Structure’), a witenagemot presided 
over by Mr. Michael Sadleir, himself 
publisher, novelist, and critic. He has 
been probably the luckiest of all bibli- 
ographers, for his expert book on a 
great novelist, simply entitled Trollope, 
was undoubtedly bought by a certain 
number of customers who saw the 
title listed and thought it a novel of 
the demimonde. I remember that when 
there was a front-page scandal going 
on among New York ecclesiastics an 
alert bookseller down town managed to 
dispose of a long-lingering copy of 
George Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life 
just by putting it in the window. 

In the Bibliographia series one vol- 
ume is by Mr. R. W. Chapman of the 
Oxford University Press, whom I like 
to think of as the ideal modern bibli- 
ographer: a printer, an editor, a scholar, 
an acute explorer among byways of ink, 
and a writer of exceptional grace. If 
you want to feel the full pulse of biblio- 
phile blood, see Mr. Chapman’s little 
book of essays, The Portrait of a Scholar 
(1920). Those beautiful studies, writ- 
ten in dugouts in Macedonia during the 
war, have more depth and sweetness of 
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feeling-‘than most of us‘could compass 
in the quiet of an easy sanctum. Ap- 
parently Mr. Chapman has a special 
skill in doing his writing in surprising 
places. Once I-had a long letter from 
him written at the Caledonian Hotel, 
Edinburgh, where he had taken refuge 
to compilé his index of Jane Austen’s 
letters. He dated it “12:9:26,” which 
by our. customary American notation 
would mean December 9, 1926. But 
British usage on this point is unvary- 
ingly logical: first the day, then the 
month, then the year. So Mr. Chap- 
man’s letter was.not written on Decem- 
ber 9, but on 12th September. I-have 
seen autograph cataloguers go wrong 
by not realizing. this difference in 
usage. One of the first requirements of 
the bibliographer in-our language is a 
shrewd observation of Anglo-American 
divergences. - : 

‘For instance, in A. P. Herbert’s fine 
mystery story, The House'by the River, 
he speaks of a character who was so 
insignificant that his death would be 
announced only on the front pages of 
the newspapers. To understand this 
you need to be familiar with the make- 
up of British journalism. An excellent 
English detective story failed of success 
over here because it hinged upon a 
feature of English railroading entirely 
unknown ‘in America —a ‘slip car- 
riage.’ Similarly I have seen British 
visitors darkly puzzled by a statement 
on a Long Island Railroad time-table 
about Daylight Saving. ‘During the 
balance of the year, trains will operate 
on Eastern Standard Time.’ ‘What do 
they mean by the balance of the 
year?’ said my Pnghihiman, “Is it the 
equinox?’ 

If you make bibliography your 


hobby, you are choosing not a bed of 
There is. 


roses but a field of battle. 
nowhere more militant difference of 
opinion than that of rival authorities 
on “issues’:and ‘states.’ Collectors are 
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by nature crotchety, sentimental, and 
humorous (in the.Elizabethan sense), 
or. they would n’t, be collectors. Fur- 
thermore, the will to believe is excep- 
tionally strong in respect of one’s own 
cherished copy.: And the complex is 
inflamed by the frolicsome irresponsi- 
bility of many booksellers’ catalogues, 
which often list fallacious ‘points’ on 
very inadequate scrutiny of the problem: 
The London Times Literary Supplement 
not long ago very justly reproached -- 


those booksellers who, observing some 
slight variant between two volumes — the 
date, perhaps, of an advertisement — leap 
to the conclusion that it is of important 
‘issue significance,’ and, without the justi- 
fication of real evidence. or real reasoning, ` 
lend to their inference the oracular author- 
ity of a printed catalogue; the mistake is 
repeated in other catalogues or even: in ap- 
parently expert bibliographies, and once the 
ball is set-rolling there is no stopping it. 


The happy credulity of some collec- 
tors has never been’ more genially 
described than by Eugene Field in his 
Love-Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. This is 
his diagnosis of the disease ‘catalogitis’”: 


- Every human being has 2 sets of bowels 
— physical and intellectual. The brain is 
the intellectual bowels. Catalogitis is a 
stoppage in the fanlike structure of the 4th 
layer of brain so the ideas are no longer 
cooled and the continuity of thought ‘is 
interrupted. It is caused by a germ which 
grows in the cheap paper used by book- 
sellers for catalogue purposes. 


Even more than most of us the 
bibliographer has to refrain from leap- 
ing into the cathedral chair of dog- 
matism. There are some disputes, such 
as the colored-paper issues of Leaves.of 
Grass or how. many copies of Alice in 
Wonderland were dated 1865, that are 
unlikely ever to be settled. Sometimes 
there is no such thing as certainty. 
In the words of the philosophic Lon- 
don charwoman quoted by Professor 
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Mackail, “There ynt no ’appiness in this 
world; we just got to be ’appy withaht 
it.” What standing, for instance, would 
the prenatal copies prepared for the 
Book Clubs have among collectors? 
These are usually galley proofs cut to 
page size, bound up and sent to the 
_ committees of the Book-of-the-Month 
` Club, the Literary Guild, and so forth, 
for consideration. Like trial balloons I 
have set quite ‘a number of these adrift 
through the Union Square Book Shop 
or Mendoza’s on Ann Street, to puz- 
zle connoisseurs and see what might 
happen. , 


IV 


Peculiarly interesting is the task of. 
the enthusiast who has set himself the 
job of compiling the bibliography of a 
living writer. We must assume that 
he esteems the work of his author, yet- 
he has a natural desire to see his 
bibliography complete. A friend of 
mine, engaged upon such a catalogue, 
was appalled to learn that to round out 
his collection he must buy the whole 
` set of the latest edition of the Encyclo-. 
pedia Britannica, his subject having 
chanced to contribute an article to it. 
The author himself begins to feel an: 
embarrassment in knowing that every- 
thing he publishes makes his bibliog- 
rapher’s task more complicated. He 
begins to suspect that, like Goldsmith’s 
lovely woman who stooped to be con- 
quered, there is only one thing he can 
do to help: — 


When authors find themiselves collected , 
And learn, alas, that men collate 
` Their books for errors unsuspected 
Or copies in a pristine state; 


. To put the gilt upon the cover, 
Complete the catalogue raisonné 

_ And please the bibliographic lover, __ 
What | can they do? Just pass away. ` 


Also; since authors are human beings 
and sometimes have a sense of mischief, 
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they: may enjoy playing tag with col- 
lectors.. This has-been suggested: by 
William:McFee in his vigorous preface 
to James T. Babb’s bibliography. I 
knew when I first met Mr. Babb that 
he had the lion-hearted. spirit required’ 
in a true bibliographer. It was.a bit- 
terly cold night just before Christmas; 
I had been giving a talk at the admira- 
ble Hampshire Bookshop, which is one 
of the not least valuable assets: of 
Smith College. At the back of-a room 
ful of young women I was-startled 
to see two determined-looking gentle- 
men. .These--were Mr. Babb and a 
friend, who had driven all the: way 
from New Haven to get some informa- 
tion about Messrs. McFee and Tom- 
linson, who were the subjects of their 
collecting zeal. After the meeting they 
seized the lecturer, thrust .him ‘into 
their well-ventilated vehicle, and said 
they would drive -him, through the 
cold New England night, all the -way 
back. to Springfield, provided he would 
discuss some moot’ points of: bibliog- 
raphy. The curtains were put down’ 
against the gale, and in that sinister. 
journey Mr. Babb’s bibliography of 
McFee,; lately published, was really 
born. The meeting ended with coffee 
and Western sandwiches in a lunch 
wagon in Springfield, which averted a 
gathering rheum; it was followed by a 
generous parcel of medicament which 
arrived -by express bearing only the- 
dispatch identification ‘Samuel Weller, 
New Haven, Conn.’ It may be mere 
coincidence, but I have never yet: 
met a book collector who was ern 
tionist. 

` The old problem of the Wars of 
English and American Succession is 
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- specially interesting in the ‘case of -an 


author like Mr. McFee. They tell us 


. that up to the time when he became-an 


American citizen his English firsts were 
presumably more desirable; since then, 
the. American firsts.. But that canon 
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will not settle all problems. The usual 
sentimental reason given for the esteem 
of a first edition is that the collector 
likes to have the book in the format in 
which it was first seen by the author. 
Well, take the case of Stevenson; a 
book such as The Wrong Box, published 
practically simultaneously in London 
and New York. Surely it was the 
Scribner edition which reached him 
first, in Samoa? I consider my Scribner 
first, which cost me only a few cents at 
Leary’s in Philadelphia, quite as inti- 
mate an association as the Longmans, 
Green edition could be. There is a lot 
of absurd nonsense fostered ‘about 
Anglo-American priorities. I believe it 
is true that the English first of Huckle- 
berry Finn antedates the American, and 
the other day I saw the English edition 
listed by a London bookseller at £40. 
But who on earth, unless the copy itself 
has special associations, would want an 
English first of Huck? 

My interest in bibliography (if any) 
is toward its more human emanations. 
There are occasional books that effuse 
or emanate what Walt used to call 
eidolons — phantoms or electrons of 
personality. I remember André Mau- 
rois’s anecdote of Rainer Maria Rilke, 
the Austrian poet, whose extraordinary 
Journal of My Other Self is one of the 
most fascinating duplicities of our time. 
I may remember it imperfectly, but 
the gist of the story was that `a shy 
misogynist was perturbed one autumn 
to find himself greeted and followed on 
the streets by Viennese ladies who clus- 
tered about him without the slightest 
provocation on his part. Terrified, he 
found them sitting beside him at pave- 
ment cafés and offering him drink; 
beckoning him into crepuscular taxi- 
cabs. To prevent his nervous collapse 
an inquiry was held by his friends; it 
appeared that he was wearing an old 
overcoat that had once belonged to the 
emotional Rilke. So even the exuvie 
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of a great poet may ejaculate vibrations 
of their own. 

I pass to another phase of our sub- 
ject, only asking leave at this point to 
jot down two axioms. First, the most 
valuable first editions are those that 
never knew they were first editions. 
And second, the autograph most worth 
having is the one that was never in- 
tended as such. 


vV 


T never thought of myself as a col- 
lector — except that I once hired a 
room in an office building to collect my 
thoughts — until quite lately. During 
a shelf cleaning among my books I 
found a cardboard box in which for 
several years, obeying some subcon- 
scious instinct, I had hidden small odds 
and ends that seemed too precious to 
throw away. I found there so curious 
an assortment of relics that I was 
startled. Evidently I was more of a 
jackdaw than I had’ realized. There 
were ticket stubs of many colors from’ 
an old theatre in Hoboken. There 
was a piece of copper wire, a silver- 
topped cork, a white quartz Indian ar- 
rowhead, sea shells from a Long Island 
beach, a mass of unidentifiable keys, 
buckles from broken wrist-watch straps, 
and a number of foreign coins. There 
were buttons, an eraser, old dog-license 
tags, and a fragment of stained glass 
from Chartres Cathedral. Every piece 
of this diverse rubbish, had we space 
to consider it, might be the theme 
of a story; added together, they would 
compile into an autobiography. As I 
contemplated them, in the rueful mood 
of an executor for several of my dead 
selves, it struck me that some of these 
trifles, poor to alien view but full of 
meaning to me, might be what Steven- 
son called moral emblems. They might 
even symbolize the various modes of 
feeling that impel us to treasure books. 

The copper wire was from an old 
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telephone booth, now dismantled, 
which served for many years in a 
college dormitory as the sole outlet of 
romance. That wire, which seems in 
its somewhat tarnished color to show 
signs of atomic fatigue, had been used 
by many generations of Haverford 
boys calling up Bryn Mawr. How 
many naive young electrolyses had 
passed through that soft metal! I said 
to myself that the copper wire might 
symbolize literature as Communication. 

The silver cork, from a set of four 
little glass phials one. of which got 
broken, — a gift from a Bourbon con- 
noisseur, — suddenly revealed itself as 
asymbol of literature as Intoxication or 
Ecstasy; also as Narcotic or Sedative. 
` The Indian arrowhead was picked 
up on the front lawn of a Long Island 
home one blazing summer when, on 
account of drouth, the roots of the 
grass lay bare and one tended the turf 
more closely than usual. It had lain 
there, I suppose, since the red men of 
Paumanok were pushed off by the first 
Dutch commuters. It was still razor- 
sharp; it reminded me that books, too, 
are sometimes piercing missiles. This 
was literature as Penetration. 

The scrap of stained glass, one of the 
bits of old medieval blue that were 
broken when those noble windows were 
buried for safety during the war, was 
given me by the curator of Chartres 
himself. He sleeps alone with a dog in 
that cathedral at night. Sometimes I 
wonder what that blue west window 
may be like at full moon. Perhaps this 
fragment of color, dull until you hold 
it against the sky, suggests literature 
as a form of translucence. If we remem- 
ber our Shelley, we are bound to be 
reminded of the complete white light 
of being reaching us through the colored 
panes of human emotion. This typi- 
fies the Mystic function of literature. 

And in the cardboard box there was 
one more very humble item, so-com- 
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monplace that I almost scruple to 
mention it: a minute corkscrew such as 
is supplied with the bottles of a cer- 
tain much-advertised disinfectant. This 
suggests the antitoxic properties of our 
art — literature as Purification. 
Obviously this schedule of symbols 
is haphazard and fanciful. I was about 
to say ‘merely’ fanciful; but what else 
is the privilege of letters but to let the 
fancy roam? I felt that these trivial 
emblems were chosen for me by some 
instinct wiser than myself. And at the 
bottom of that box of souvenirs were 
still two other small objects, two peb- 
bles. One was from the bottom of the 


Atlantic Ocean. When my friend Cap- 


tain David Bone, master of the Anchor 
liner Transylvania, comes on sound- 
ings, approaching the Newfoundland 
Banks, the lead, which has a pocket of 
tallow at the base, brings up from the 
sea floor sand and shells and small 
brown pebbles. He was collecting the 
best of these pebbles with the idea of 
making a deep-sea necklace for his 
daughter. He gave me one of them and 
it amused me to keep it beside a little 
white stone I had found at the bottom 
of Gissing Pond, which is only a small 
pool in suburban Long Island, but 
which a dog called Mr. Gissing once 
mistook for the ocean itself. As I look 
at those two trophies, the pebble from 
Gissing Pond is more impressive than 
the other. It is often so in the sound- 
ings of literature. You cannot always 
tell at first glance which specimen 
comes from the greater depths. In 
our reveries we may bring up both 
kinds of pebbles—some from deep 
oceans (remember that out of the mere 
hearsay of a coral island Shakespeare 
edified his Tempest), some from shallow 
suburban ponds. 


VI 


I was pleased, the very day I was 
writing down these notes, to observe 
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the New York Times remarking that 
‘the real beauty of a book as an entity 
is obscured in the mad hunt for 
bibliographical quiddities.’ I commend, 
as pastime for the collector of ideas, 
tracing back the spiritual genealogy of 
the books we love.’ I mean their 
genealogies in our own minds: when we 
first heard of them, first saw them, first 
owned them. Some are always tinc- 
tured for us by the special circum- 
stances in which we first met them. 
We hear a great deal about ‘association 
copies,’ by which the experts always 
mean sentimental kaleidoscopes of the 
author. But we readers have associa- 
tions, too; they are our own, and no 
one can dictate them to us. 

By what long-delayed and queerly 
twisted approaches we have met the 
books that mean most! I cannot forget 
that it was in a Russian bookshop on 
the East Side of New York that I first 
met one of the greatest of American 
testimonies, Walt Whitman’s prose. 
Not schools nor colleges nor the more 
fashionable bookstores of the Western 
avenues had brought home to my busi- 
ness and bosom the fact that Walt had 
written a whole volume of prose, per- 

‘haps just as important as his poems, 
and which, as Mr. Canby has said, we 
neglect at, our peril. Walt has been 


admitted to the Hall of Fame, but that 


settles none of the problems he raises 
both for critic and for citizen. The 
familiar arguments are still urged 
against him. I was amused to see a 
letter in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
last spring in which a sturdy Philadel- 
phian reproached the canonization. 
‘Residents of this city,’ he wrote, 
‘remember Whitman simply as a pic- 
turesque, lovable loafer who used to be 
seen on Market Street frequently with 
a market basket on his arm and sans 
necktie. -He was a poser, as his life’s 
story will show; shirked his responsi- 
bility wherever possible, and the only 
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thing that was commendable in his 
entire career was his work as a nurse 
during the Civil War.’ Philadelphia, 
a great textile city, naturally resented 
Walt’s not buying neckties, just as his 
generous hosts in Germantown did not 
relish his habit of dallying in the bath- 
room to sing. Yes, he made bathroom’ 
topics lyrical— which is naturally 
hard to forgive for those who are 
waiting to get in. 

It was from a provincial bookseller 
in England that I first heard of Alex- 
ander Smith’s Dreamthorp, sweetest 
and most sedative of books. Yet I 
think it was fifteen years before I actu- 
ally saw a copy: it was Mr. John C. 
Eckel, eminent collector in Philadel- 
phia, who gave mea first edition (1863). 
Alexander Smith was born in 1830 at 
Kilmarnock in Scotland, a town that 
has a memorable sound in booklovers’ 
ears. His father was a designer of pat- 
terns for Paisley shawls; is it too fanci- 
ful to see a similar warm color and fine 
weave in the son’s prose? Alexander 
Smith was one of the first of those: 
moderns who have made the grim city 
of Glasgow famous in the arts. But he 
seceded to her rival and became secre- 
tary of Edinburgh University. The 
career of university executives is an 
exhausting one; we are told that he 
died ‘of overwork and anxiety’ just 
past-his thirty-sixth birthday. These 
memoranda would be justified if they 
did nothing more than introduce a few 


.new readers to Dreamthorp. 


These unasked confessions have the 
more candor because it chances that 
this winter, for the first time in several 
years, I find myself living in town, 
divided from my books, except fifteen 
or so needed as iron ration. Perhaps it 
is a queer sense of relief. Those loaded 
shelves had become a spiritual menace; 
they overhung my life. But, making a 
Gonzalo’s choice, I was startled at 
their endlessly interlacing roots of 
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association. Once I read that the rea- 
son why sowing wild oats became a 


phrase of | reproach was because the 


wild oat, an unimpressive plant itself, 


has tough tendrils that stretch thirty’ 


feet horizontally underground and can 
never be wholly eradicated. These 
books I love are my wild oats. Every 
- one ejaculates whole nerve systems of 
human relationship. 

I spoke, for instance, of the old 
bookseller in Suffolk who’ introduced 
me to Dreamthorp; more accurately, he 
introduced me to’ Mosher’s Bibelots, 


where I first read of the book. That: 


fine old gentleman (I have described 
him in Shandygaff) had known Edward 
FitzGerald, and remembered’ Fitz- 
Gerald and Tennyson walking down 
the Woodbridge street together. He 
had known Bernard Barton, the Quaker 
banker to whom’ Charles Lamb wrote 
his famous letters. He had even known 


a soldier who stood guard over Napo- ` 


leon at St. Helena. Again, a few years 
ago I used to see in Riverside Park an 
old gentleman who remembered Wash- 
ington Irving. In our own Long Island 
village there was until lately a book- 
seller who lamented that the copy of 
Leaves of Grass Walt Whitman gave 
William Cullen Bryant disappeared 
for a dollar at a parish rummage sale. 
There is in that same village a Russian 
furniture dealer who grew up as a boy 
on Count Tolstoy’s estate. He says the 
peasants did not think of Tolstoy as a 
philanthropist because he gave away 
his property, but just as a madman. 
Look where you may along a book- 
shelf, those wild-oat roots stretch in 
every direction. Shakespeare himself 
is only ten begats away. 


Vil 


Since we have spoken of Gissing 
Pond, it is only mannerly to explain 
that name a little further. It was in 
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Mosher’s ‘catalogues that I first heard 
of Gissing, but it was one of the staff of 
Brentano’s bookstore, dead many years 
now, who started me reading him. I 
remember the blank look that went 
round the editorial circle of a large 
publishing house, about 1916, when I 
urged that it might be worth while to 
put some of George Gissing’s novels 
back in print. True, it would have 
been a losing venture; yet among critics 
and collectors there has been in these 
fifteen years a remarkable revival of 
interest in his sombre. talent. It be- 
came a habit with me never to visit a 
secondhand bookstore without looking 
for something by Gissing. 

I like to think that there may even 
have been some hereditary influence at 
work. My grandfather was at one 
time a director of the firm of Chapman 
and Hall, Dickens’s publishers. The 
literary adviser of the company was 
George Meredith: In an old scrapbook 
kept by my grandfather is a letter from 
Meredith asking him to read the MS. 
of one of Hardy’s early novels. Mere- 
dith turned down a number of books 
that afterward became famous: Last: 
Lynne, The Heavenly Twins, Erewhon, 
and novels by Ouida and Mrs. Lynn 
Linton and Bernard Shaw. I feel a sort 
of perverted thrill in knowing that a 

, novel written by an uncle of mine was 
declined by Meredith. But among the 
writers to whom he gave their first 
substantial encouragement were Hardy 
and Gissing. Since he and my grand- 
father used to exchange notes on such 
matters, I like to believe that the latter 
may have read some Gissing in MS. © 

At any rate, my own enthusiasm 
grew steadily. It chanced that on the’ 
day that a copy of By the Ionian Sea 
reached me our furnace man brought- 
us a puppy in his pocket. The dog was 
christened Gissing. He was a dog with 
many theological overtones, and be- 
came the hero of a little fable which 
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was begun for the amusement of some 
children but changed itself into some- 
thing rather different. When that 
story was made public I realized that 
it was outrageous to call its canine- 
human hero Mr. Gissing, and the little 
ocean of his adventures Gissing Pond. 
(Queerly enough, its name in local 
tradition is Black Ink.) Yet he would 
take no other name. I have often 
thought apologetically about this, for 
many readers have supposed there 
was some covert satire intended. 

Gissing is one of the very few authors 
for whom I have deliberately gone to 
the dealers in rarity and bought first 
editions. My first of The Odd Women 
(three volumes, Lawrence and. Bullen, 
1893) cost me $15.4 The first of. The 
Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft (Con- 
stable, 1903) is one of the modern books 
most worth coveting. It was Gissing’s 
last completed work (Veranilda was 
unfinished at his death). Ryecroft was 
the book in which, after years of bitter- 
ness and struggle, happier conditions of 
life allowed some of his natural sweet- 
ness to emerge. It is n’t an expensive 
book, considering its unique appeal; I 
saw it listed at £5 in one of Elkin 
Mathews’s catalogues last summer. At 
the bar of a New York speak-easy, 
where talk had suddenly grown warm 
and confiding among the group of 
chance-met casuals, I heard a woman, 
not herself bookish in habit, speak of 

1Qnly two or three times have I paid more 
than that for a book. My Religio Medici cost me 
$25 — not a first, of course; the fifth edition, of 
1659, but I believe the first to contain Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s Observations. My Hobbes’s Leviathan, a 
first edition of 1651, but rebound, cost me $15. 
My absolutely perfect Fuller, Holy State and Pro- 
fane State, in its original binding of 1642, cost 
$22.50. Hobbes and Fuller are two of the great 
seventeenth-century writers who have n’t been 
taken up’ by modern fuglemen; if they had be- 
come fashionable, you’d have to pay ten times 
those prices. Yet Fuller was one of Charles 
Lamb’s favorites; and as for Hobbes, see what 
John Aubrey says about him. — AUTHOR 
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Ryecroft with passionate enthusiasm. 
She had forgotten both title and author, 
but the flavor of the book had remained 
vital in her memory. Presently we 
identified it from what she said, and 
she cried, ‘Ryecroft! That’s it! How I 
could have loved that man!’ He needed 
it. He was a sadly observant student of 
women, but those who read his stories 
attentively divine that he had benefited 
little by the supreme energies liberated 
in happy relations with the other half, 
of humanity. 

Those curious about Gissing can read 
much between the lines in the veiled 
biography of him — how accurate it is 
I have no idea — by his friend Morley 
Roberts. It is called The Private Life 
of Henry Maiiland (1912), and inter- 
estingly precedes some later fashions in 
pseudobiography. The most personal 
association copy of Ryecroft is the one 
Gissing gave Roberts at St. Jean de 
Luz in the Pyrenees shortly before his 
death. It was the first copy he in- 
scribed, and I believe it is adrift 
somewhere in this country. When 
Gissing was thirty he wrote to his 
younger sister, Ellen Gissing, apropos 
of the reviews of Demos: — 


I have got at last something of a stand- 
ing. . . . I think of very little but art, pure 
and simple, and all my work is profoundly 
pessimistic as far as mood goes. Never 
mind; if I live another ten years, there shall 
not be many contemporary novelists ahead 
of me; for I am only beginning my work. 

. Seott and Thackeray did not begin till 
they were forty. 


He did live those ten years; he died 
at forty-six, on December 28, 1908. In 
recent years St. Jean de Luz has become 
quite a favorite resort for American 
tourists; often cheerful travelers tell 
me of its plage, its casino, its lively little 
shops and villas, but I have never met 
anyone who remembered its association 
with the novelist of New Grub Street, 
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BY WILLIAM ORTON 


To plain people there is an aura of mys- 
tery about gold; partly because, as 
money, they never see it. It sits in 
subterranean fortresses of incredible 
complexity, and from their gloomy 
silence works its queer alchemy upon 
the fate of nations by processes that 
only its hierophants can comprehend. 
Yet in the story of what has happened, 
this past year, to the finances of the 
Western nations the real protagonists 
are not mysterious and inexorable 
‘economic forces,’ but ordinary — very 
ordinary — human beings, with pas- 
sions and prejudices like our own, 
and certainly no greater store of wis- 
dom. It is a story of intense and even 
dramatic interest as it moves through 
clashing motives from chaos to conflict; 
and it is a story that vitally concerns 
every American citizen. 

Twelve months ago — in the early 
spring of 1931 — certain: representa- 
tives of French capital and German in- 
dustry were quietly talking things over 
in Berlin. Their conversations were 
unofficial and unreported, and nothing 
very definite was expected to come of 
them in the immediate future; but 


there was more than a chance that a. 


better atmosphere would be estab- 
lished, out of which, m due time, an 
economic if not a political rapproche- 
ment might appear. 


So, at any rate, thought M. Briand,,. 


watching matters hopefully from the 
Quai d’Orsay. For M. Briand there 


was a certain need to be hopeful. 
‘Times were not easy in Germany, were 
distinctly difficult in Austria, and were 
becoming critical in the agricultural 
states of the Little Entente. The res- 
toration of Europe would not wait for- 
ever. But as yet none of the general 
nostrums had been applied. There 
were three of them on the shelf. Britain 
and the Scandinavian states had for 
years been pressing the case for a gen- 
eral tariff revision — pressing it at 
Paris, at Washington, at Geneva. They 
had got, in 1926, the bankers’ manifesto 
to help them, with its emphatic warn- 
ing that ‘there can be no recovery in 
Europe until politicians of all terri- 
tories, old and new, realize that trade 
is not war.’ Lionel Rothschild in Lon- 
don and J. P. Morgan in New York had 
both signed that. The French would not 
oppose the general thesis. Economic 
nationalism was no doubt an evil — 
from the ideal standpoint; mais, que 
faire? The French, especially French 
heavy industry, had been advancing ' 
since 1925 an alternative policy: the 
policy of international cartelization. 
They had hoped that the World 
Economic Conference of 1927 might 
endorse that. But it declined the oppor- 
tunity, coming down instead on the 
British side of the fence. ‘The time has 
come to put an end to the growth in 
customs tariffs and to reverse the direc- 
tion of the movement.’ Which was all 
very. well if the states could be per-. 
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suaded to take action. M. Briand, with 
one eye on Washington and the other 
on his friends of the Little Entente, 
remained doubtful. Germany and Aus- 
tria remained impatient. Finally — in 
the spring of 1930 — M. Briand had 
produced his own scheme: a scheme 
taking both the British free-trade 
thesis and the French cartelization 
thesis in its stride, but starting from 
the principle that the economic problem 
must be subordinate to the development of 
political security. ‘Twenty-six ‘European 
nations began arguing. There was 
plenty to‘argue about.. Meanwhile the 
trade depression deepened, crop sur- 
pluses piled up, America enacted a new 
high tariff, and Austria drifted steadily 
toward bankruptcy. 

Bereft of her raw materials by the 
peace treaties, and of her markets by 
the tariffs of the Little Entente, Austria 
found her national.economy precarious 


at: best. True, it had made substan-: 


tial progress under the tutelage of the 


League of Nations; so much, in fact,. 


that League tutelage was withdrawn 
at the end of 1926. Budgetary bal- 
ance had been achieved, productive 
power expanded, and trade equilibrium 
brought appreciably nearer. On the 
strength of that.and the funding of her 
American debt in May, Austria had 
successfully . floated an international 
loan of $102,000,000 in July 1930. 
The loan: was oversubscribed. New 
York took twenty-five millions; Lon- 
' don, fifteen. Holland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land,.and- Italy joined in. Paris would 
have none of it. 

By the end of the year, Austria was 
facing her all-too-familiar problem. 
Her industries, expanded for an export 
trade,. faced: the double difficulty of 
universal tariff walls and a failure in the 
buying power of her agricultural neigh- 
bors. Credit for farmers had reached 
prohibitive prices. Crops could not 
move, and. farmers could not buy. 
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The southeastern states had talked 
through a whole series of conferences to 
no practical purpose. A League meet- 
ing in November 1930 got no further 
than a vague recommendation of bilat- 
eral agreements between industrial and 
agricultural states. A meeting of M. 
Briand’s European commission in Jan- 
uary 1931 established several more 
committees. Dr. Schober, Foreign Min- 
ister, came back to Vienna report- 
ing ‘not one iota of positive achieve- 
ment.” Meanwhile Austrian foreign 
obligations pressed harder and harder- 
on a shrinking revenue, and Austrian 
industry leaned harder and harder on 
the banks. 

Germany, too, found her economic 
problem becoming acute in the latter 
part of 1930. Not only had European 
purchasing power declined. The cessa- 
tion of foreign investment rendered an 
export balance more than ever neces- 
sary in order to supply foreign funds 
for transfer. To attain that balance 
still heavier sacrifices were necessary 
inside Germany. And the heavier the 
sacrifices, the more distant seemed the 
prospect of relief. A growing despera- 
tion showed itself in the drift to the 
extreme parties at the September elec- 
tions; this in turn roused panic in 
Germany and fury in France. On the 
twelfth of October it was stated in 
Basel that the Reichsbank could defend 
its currency for only two weeks more. 
It had lost 10 per cent of its foreign 
exchange holdings in one day. Over . 
fifty million dollars of its gold had gone: 
to Paris. Immediate help was neces- , 
sary. ‘The Reichsbank appealed to the 
bankers, meeting in Basel. Dr. Curtius 
appealed to M. Briand at Geneva. 

The bankers, led by the American 
house of Lee, Higginson, agreed to give 
Germany a credit of one hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars for six 
months, with an option of three re- 
newals. The American group them- 
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selves took the larger share — seventy- 
five — and urged the French to take at 
least a nominal amount — say, five 
millions — to give confidence all round. 
Briand, persuaded by Dr. Curtius, 
personally urged the Premier, Tardieu, 
to put the French banks in. Paris 
would have none of it. On the very day 
the arrangement was made, the Journal 
des Débats drew attention to the large 
French balances still lying in Berlin, 
and added this: ‘If we agree to use the 
pacific means at our disposal, we can be 
in a position definitely to-promise the 
Germans that their rebellion against 
the peace treaties will inevitably be 
followed by a collapse of the reichsmark 
similar to that of 1923. Germany is 
free to run the risk, but in any case she 
now is warned of the consequences.’ 
The Journal was not speaking without 
its book. The method had been used 
before. And Berlin was not the only 
capital in which those ‘pacific means’ 
had been accumulated. 


I 

But by February 1931 things were 
looking a little better to M. Briand. 
The German crisis had been staved off 
— with other peoples money; and 
perhaps, after all, it had given the 
German industrialists a useful lesson. 
They were badly in need of capital; the 
Americans had stopped buying German 
bonds even more abruptly than they 
had started; the British market in 1930 
had twice shown its weakness; Paris 
was well able to include German indus- 
try in the list of its long-term debtors. 
Perhaps something could be arranged. 

In European politics an east wind is 
an ill wind; and at this juncture the 
east wind began to blow. The Vienna 
Protocol was announced, with startling 
suddenness, on March 21. That Aus- 
tria and Germany should have plotted 
anything so definite as a customs union 
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seemed little short of monstrous. One 
did not do things that way. One sug- 
gested a general idea and embarked on 
a correspondence course with a couple 
of dozen foreign offices. It had almost 
become a tradition — a very pleasant 
tradition so long as one’s finances were 
flourishing. ‘It is evident,’ said M. 
Briand, ‘that a halt has come to our 
relations with Germany.’ M. Briand’s 
diplomacy, M. Briand’s position, M. 
Briand’s European union, were af- 
fronted. More: they were threatened. 
For the errant powers had invited the 
adherence to their scheme of any who 
cared to join. And the invitation was 
not as promptly rejected even by the 
Little Entente as M. Briand had good 
reason to expect. M. Titulescu of 
Rumania, for instance, felt a ‘distinct 
attraction’ about the offer. Rumanian 
trade negotiations with Germany were 
actually going on; one hardly knew 
where they might stop. Rumania was 
also negotiating in Vienna with Hun- 
gary, and Hungarian opinion was dis- 
tinctly favorable. Count Bethlen saw 
in the scheme the ‘verge of a new 
economic order.’ Yugoslavia, too, ap- 
peared to like the notion. In Czecho- 
slovakia, Beneš was raging, true to 
form and to his French supporters; but 
even there the prospect of a free market 
was having its effect. Bulgaria and 
Italy were more than interested, and 
the latter had the impudence to call the 
Briand plan ‘mere words.’ Visions of a 
revisionist bloc running right through 
Europe began to rise. And what then 
might happen to the ‘security first’ 
programme? 

Austria was clearly getting desper- 
ate. ‘We Austrians,’ said Schober, 
‘have had enough hovering between 
life and death.’ He and Curtius had 
acted like good Europeans: ‘Are those 
others good Europeans who would like, 
because of its ostensible mistakes of 
form, to bring to nothing the plan on 
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which the hope of millions in our 
countries depends?’ Something had 
to be done. Already Germany had 
been told that this was the end of any 
prospect of opening the French capital 
market. ‘Pertinax’ and other writers 
were not unmindful of the ‘pacific 
means at our disposal,’ which now came 
in useful in Vienna. But positive as 
well as negative measures were called 
for. The French capital market was 
already wide open (on terms) to the 
southeastern powers; a note of em- 
pressement crept into its welcome. 
With Rumania — fortunately — mat- 
ters were already settled: a loan of 
face-value fifty million dollars had been 
concluded on March 11. There had 
been minor difficulties. The governor 
of the Rumanian national bank had 
objected violently to the French terms. 
These involved the spending of the 
French part of the loan in French con- 
tracts, and control of the bank. It had, 
in fact, been necessary for the Ruma- 
nian Premier to appeal to King Carol. 
The King, under persuasion, did what 
was necessary. The governor was 
summarily dismissed. The affair was 
settled. But with other powers nego- 
tiations were incomplete. Yugoslavia 
was troublesome. She had refused the 
French terms before; had tried, in fact, 
to get away from Paris. But the Roths- 
childs did not like lending to a dictator- 
ship, and previous American loans had 
tied up too much collateral. The terms 
involved contracts and concessions, 
acceptance of former Turkish obliga- 
tions, and an anti-Anschluss policy. 
The matter dragged on into April, 
when it caused a Cabinet crisis. The 
loan was concluded in the first week of 
May — not without backward glances 
from Belgrade to the Vienna Protocol. 
Czechoslovakia had in the meantime 
been disposed of. A fifty-million-dollar 
loan was announced on April 23. The 
loan was not to be issued for several 
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months, but Dr. Beneš considered 
the announcement timely. In Poland, 
plans for a railway up the corridor to 
the rival port of Gdynia had roused the 
wrath of Danzig, which threatened to 
protest to the League of Nations. The 
matter was settled in April by a loan 
from the Schneider-Creusot bank (the 
Pays du Nord) of forty million dollars. 

It happened that during these nego- 
tiations Mr. Norman, governor of the 
Bank of England, was in New York to 
discuss the general problem of freer 
long-term financing for Central Europe. 
He returned to find some substantial 
part of it settled, if not solved. Ger- 
many and Austria were still uncared 
for. They had not yet learned what 
the ‘security first’ programme meant in 
terms of banking. They would learn 
in time. Meanwhile revisionism was 
pushed safely into the background. 
The Vienna Protocol was gently trans- 
ferred to the World Court. Vienna and 
Berlin were left to count the cost of 
their diplomatic temerity. 


Tit 


That cost brought Austria to the 
breaking point. By what unlucky acci- 
dent the condition of the great Roths- 
child bank leaked out to Paris matters 
little now; from the second week of 
May the Credit Anstalt was doomed. 
Ever since 1929, when it had been 
obliged to take over another tottering 
bank, its position had been inse- 
cure. Its Central European connections 
proved in bad times a source of weak- 
ness rather than strength, and its 
funds — and those of its short-term 
creditors — were frozen in bankrupt 
Austrian industry. The national bank 
of Austria and the international bank 
at Basel tried in vain to stem the panic 
with short-term credits. Day by day, 
estimates of the foreign liabilities of the 
Credit Anstalt rose higher. Those lia- 
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bilities were overwhelmingly concen- 
trated on London and New York. 
London was involved in the huge sum 
of twenty-seven million dollars, New 
York. in about twenty-four; France and 
the other powers no more than five or 
six apiece. For the first time, people 
began to wonder about the position of 
England. How big was her stake in the 
solvency of the Central Powers? 

The Austrian parliament, on May 14, 
had voted a loan of twenty-one million 
dollars, the greater part of which was 
to be pumped into the Credit Anstalt. 
Dr. Schober, Austria’s Foreign Minis- 
ter, set out to find the money. He 
went to Paris, offering to suspend all 
action on the customs union until the 
World Court had reported. The offer 
was not high enough. Germany could 
give no adequate help. The committee 
of creditors, meeting in London, sus- 
pended their pressure only in return for 
a guarantee of the liabilities by the 
Austrian Government. The guarantee 
precipitated a cabinet crisis in Vienna. 
Again Schober approached Paris, ask- 
ing at least enough ready money to 
stave off a currency crisis in Austria. 
According to his own account, his min- 
ister was referred to the Foreign Office, 
where he could find neither M. Briand 
nor M. Briand’s assistant. An un- 
named official revealed the terms: Aus- 
tria should relinquish altogether the 
customs union; should request a League 
inquiry into her financial condition and 
accept in advance the findings; should 
undertake to inform France before 
concluding any future treaties affecting 
the political or economic situation in 
Europe. 

The emissary returned to Vienna, 
where the terms were communicated to 
the British ambassador. He agreed 
that they were ‘intolerable.’ The mat- 
ter was transferred to London. Mr. 
Norman was disposed to be sympa- 
thetic. Schober should learn that Aus- 
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tria was not without a friend in the 
world. Moreover, speed was impera- 
tive, and the British stake was large. 
On June 17 the Bank of England 
advanced the entire twenty-one mil- 
lions without guarantee. There is rea- 
son to suppose that this was not the 
only assistance forthcoming in London. 
Paris heard of the transaction with 
interest. If the English chose to raise 
their stake in the European game, that 
was their affair. The game was not 
over yet. 


IV 


But the pace was quickening. Panic 
had been latent in Germany since the 
shaking of September 1930. Heavy 
deficits were now looming before both 
the government and the state railways, 
these latter being the basis of the 
non-postponable reparations payments. 
The consequences of the Vienna Proto- 
col were not reassuring. The crash of 
the Anstalt revealed the depth of the 
chasm underlying Central European 
finance — save where it rested on the 
gold of Paris. The flight from the 
schilling was.becoming a flight from 
the mark. Within four weeks following 
the twenty-third of May, the Reichs- 
bank had lost two hundred and fifty 
million dollars in gold and foreign ex- 
change, and the reserve ratio had fal- 
len from 68 to 40.2 per cent. Legal 
minimum was 40. 

At the root of the trouble lay two 
factors, closely related: the world de- 
pression, and the increased reliance of 
Germany on short-term funds. But 
for these factors, the position would 
have been encouraging. In the years 
1927-80 Germany had converted an 
adverse foreign trade balance of five 
hundred million dollars into a favorable 


‘balance of rather more than that 


amount. But in 1929 the flow of long- 
term investment from abroad had 
ceased abruptly; and short-term bor- 
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rowing, largely from London and New 
York, had been resorted to to fill the 
gap. The financial policy of both cen- 
tres had encouraged the procedure. 
The total of that borrowing made the 
whole financial structure abnormally 
sensitive to shocks such as that of 
September 1980; and the record of the 
second half of that year shows the 
position clearly. 
Reisherort 
1. Trade and services balance. -+1,970,000,000 
2. Long-term loans and credits +- 228,000,000 
3. Short-term funds. . EE NETE + 355,000,000 
—1,599,000,000 
‘This gives a positive balance of 954 
millions; which had been used up in 


paying 


Reichsmarks 
5. Private debt service ....... — 330,000,000 
6. Reparations .............. — 624,000,000 


In 1931 the balance of item 1 re- 
mained favorable, but diminished in 
amount. The same was true for every 


exporting nation. Items 2 and 3 also. 


were sħrinking. The flight of capital 


under item 4 continued. And what then 


was going to be done about the heavy mid- 
year payments due on items 5 and 6? 

It was this dilemma which sent Doc- 
tors Curtius and Bruening to London 
early in-June and started Mr. Sackett 
cabling to Washington. The interna- 
tional bank at Basel, with the central 
banks of England, France, and the 
United States, opened a rediscount 
credit of one hundred million dollars 
for the Reichsbank on June 25; before 
the month was out, three fourths of it 
was used up. Such measures could not 
stop the collapse. More help was 
needed, and that for a longer term. 
Another long-term loan was impossible. 
Whatever the rest might be willmg to 
risk, Paris would not hear of it. Mr. 
Hoover was prevailed on to take the 
only remaining -rescue action. But in 
taking it he committed a diplomatic 
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blunder almost as bad as the ill-fated 
customs union. 

It is permissible to worider whether, 
if the sentiments toward France of 
Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, and 
Mr. Norman had been a little warmer, 
that blunder would not have been fore- 
stalled. But even bankers and diplo- 
mats become human under pressure; 
and the English, during those critical 
weeks; had-begun to feel themselves in 
a distinctly tight place. The French, 
however, were human, too. There had 
been intimate Anglo-German conver- 
sations in London from which they were 
left out; there had been indirect com- 
munications of a very urgent nature 
between Berlin and Washington; and: 
here was the most drastic step of all 
sprung upon them without prior con- 
sultation. Yet they were to be by far 
the heaviest European losers under the 
postponement of the war debts,’ Of 
course, the French sacrifice was the 
heaviest precisely because France had 
insisted on taking no less than three 
quarters of the unconditional pay- 
ments under the Young Plan.. But: 
that was ancient history now, and the 
French certainly had a case. As the 
principal European creditors of Ger-’ 
many, they considered themselves gra- 
tuitously snubbed; and further, there- 
was no sufficient indication of any 
quid pro quo. 

It was all very well — as M. Louis 
Marin pointed ‘out in the French 
Chamber — for England and America - 
to risk their dues in the moratorium — 
they had a big stake in Germany: ‘For . 
us the question is not so simple.’ Out 
of Germany’s long-term bonds at the 
end of June, totaling 2400 millions of 
dollars, America held about 1300 and 
England 275. If other long-term in: 
vestments were included, all three. 
amounts would be about twice as high. 
France held 118 millions in Dawes and 
Young loans, and practically nothing 
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more. Out of Germany’s total short- 
term foreign debt at the same date, 
approximately 3000 millions, America 
claimed 37 per cent, England 24percent, 
and France 7 per cent, considerably less 
than Holland or Switzerland. But under 
the Hoover moratorium, with America 
giving up 250 millions for the year, 
England sacrificed (net) only 17, while 
France was asked for 82! Certainly the 
French had a case, and they insisted on 
presenting it. 

Unfortunately the process took time. 
And time was the one thing Germany 
could not afford to lose. There was a 
quick upturn in confidence after Mr. 
Hoover’s announcement. But as the 
bargaining went on, collapse in Ger- 
many came rushing back. Germans 
were selling marks, despite the efforts 
of the government to stop them; gold 
was following the foreign balances out 
of the country — over 100 million 
dollars of it crossed the Atlantic in the 
month of June; the international credit 
was used up, and the reserve ratio 
still falling; early in July there were 
riots and a run on food shops in Berlin. 
On the eleventh, the Darmstadter bank 
closed its doors: it had paid out 175 
million dollars in six weeks. London 
was -reported to be involved in its 
liabilities to the extent of 45 millions. 
Dr. Luther was searching Europe for a 
loan. Mr. Henderson was talking to 
Paris with a new note of urgency. 

But it did not need Mr. Henderson to 
point the moral; the French could see 
that for themselves. Every move in the 
game had drawn attention to England’s 
danger. Day by day, in the London 
committee on the Credit Anstalt, in the 
Basel negotiations over Austria and 
over Germany, in the Paris conference 
on the moratorium, in numberless 
private bankers’ meetings, the tale of 
England’s stake in Central Europe had 
been unfolding itself before the eyes of 
the French. Every crisis, every hint of 
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crisis, in Germany and Austria, every 
resort by the French to those ‘pacific 
means at our disposal,’ had frozen the 
British assets a little faster. And yet 
England had gone on piling up her 
stake. She had added 21 millions of 
dollars on the Credit Anstalt, 15 on the 
international credit to Austria in July 
1930, still more on the American credit 
to Germany in October, 25 on the last 
German credit of June 1931 — when 
was she going to stop? And how was 
she going to end? 

On July 15 — the very day the Ger- 
man annuity should have been paid in 
London — sterling broke suddenly in 
all the capitals of Europe. France had 
agreed to the German moratorium on 
July 7; but during the two weeks’ delay 
more funds had flowed out of Germany 
— mostly to Paris — than the morato- 
rium would release in the entire year. 
The result was the closing of all Ger- 
man banks by decree on July 14. The 
moratorium was too late. More would 
be needed. The London conference of 
Germany’s creditors opened on the 
twenty-fifth. It accomplished little 
save to aggravate the tension between 
London and Paris. Luther in Paris had 
been confronted with the usual political 
price for help. Henderson in London 
sided with him, and was accused by 
the French of making the conference a 
platform for revisionism. Meanwhile 
sterling exchange remained below the 
gold point, foreign balances were being 
withdrawn, gold flowing out — 158 
millions by July 30, two thirds of it to 
Paris. Schober’ in Vienna had: been 
warned that the Bank of England 
needed its money back. Schober came 
to Paris, trying to raise enough money 
to repay London. The price was com- 
plete supervision of Austrian finances, 
and final renunciation ‘now and for- 
ever’ of the customs union. Schober 
went home and threaténed to resign. 


But there was no escape. The League 
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Finance Committee, to which Austria 
appealed, had no money of its own to 


lend. Paris had the money, and was in, 


a position to name the terms. Hungary 
meanwhile had been brought to a satis- 
factory frame of mind. A loan of 25 
millions was concluded in the latter 
days of July. Count Bethlen had the 
pleasure of announcing the terms in 
Budapest on July 27. They included, 
according to press reports, a lease of 
the Hungarian railroads, most-favored- 
nation treatment for Czechoslovakia, 
French control of Hungarian finances, 
and renunciation of all efforts at 
revisionism. It was Bethlen who had 
seen in the Vienna Protocol the ‘verge 
of a new economic order.’ It was 
Bethlen who had negotiated the treaty 
of friendship with Austria last January. 
It was Bethlen whose denunciations of 
French policy had drawn a protest 
from the French minister. Bethlen an- 
nounced the terms of the loan — and 
resigned. That was what happened to 
revisionism when French gold joined in 
the argument. Was Mr. Henderson 
still disposed to revisionism? 


Vv 


An age of history passed when the 
Bank of England went outside the City 
of London for help. M. Moret, of the 
Bank of France, was willing enough to 
come to the rescue, bringing the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks with him. Neither 
official France nor official America was 
anxious to see a leading customer 
ruined; but they could not stop their 
own nationals, or those of Holland and 
Switzerland, from acting on the rule of 
sauve qui peut. The British Treasury 
itself, at this critical juncture, gave 
them every encouragement in the 
alarmist May Report. American banks 
in particular seized on the prominence 
given to the unemployment issue to 
damn the insurance idea for home con- 
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sumption. Actually the cost of social 
insurance to the exchequer, including 
national health and old-age pensions, 
was only about one seventh of the 
budget on the May committee’s own 
showing — and that despite the advent 
of Winston Churchill in 1924 and a 
world depression in 1929. There were 
certainly abuses in the system; but they 
were far from being of an international 
magnitude. But just as the earlier 
Macmillan report had advertised the 
British stake in Europe, so the May 


` Report advertised the unsound budget- 


ary position, American bankers, either 
genuinely or expediently afraid of the 
unemployment issue, were’ now in a 
position to express their apprehension. 
France, having a social insurance 
scheme of her own, was less concerned 
about that item, but, in accordance 
with her general policy, emphasized the 
issue of budgetary balance. 

On the imminent exhaustion of the 
first credit, Mr. Snowden found himself 
at last treading the road Dr. Schober 
and Dr. Luther had worn smooth; while 
Mr. Norman endeavored to ascertain 
whether there was really no alternative 
to the financial via crucis. M. Laval 
and M. Flandin were willing to meet 
Mr. Snowden halfway — on terms; but 
halfway was not enough. In New York 
there was hesitancy about entering 
upon a transaction of the necessary 
magnitude without the support of 
Paris — though the word ‘collateral’ 
was hardly a polite term to use in deal- 
ing with the British Treasury. In 
London, Sir George May — secretary 
of the Prudential Assurance Company, 
and author of the report that had 
proved such a boomerang for Mr. 
Snowden — offered to place the vast 
American holdings of his own.and other 
companies at the service of the govern- 
ment. But the end of the business was 
not sufficiently in sight for the govern- 
ment ‘to -feel itself justified-in taking 
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them over. Thus the prospect of escape 
was closed, and the French bankers 
joined the American syndicate in nego- 
tiating the second credit of 400 million 


dollars. It might turn out, of course, 


that the joint terms were such as to 
break the labor government; but with 
that contingency the bankers had ob- 
viously nothing whatever to do. Mr. 
Henderson decided that the terms were, 
in fact, of such a nature, and followed 
Count Bethlen into the wilderness. 

The credit flowed out of London even 
more rapidly than it came in. On Sep- 
tember 21, Mr. Snowden, in one of the 
bitterest speeches ever made in the 
House of Commons, admitted the de- 
feat of England: — 


When the financial history of the post- 
war period comes to be written, I do not 
think this country will have any reason to 
be ashamed of its part. We set an example 
both as regards meeting obligations and 
helping in the reconstruction of the world, 
and if we have failed it is because the under- 
taking was too heavy a burden for us to 
bear. Certainly it does not seem to me that 
other countries can afford to challenge or 
condemn us for what we have done. We 
exported to America during and immedi- 
ately after the war actual gold to the value 
of $1,610,000,000 in discharge of our obliga- 
tions. We then proceeded to fund our war 
debt to the United States, and under the 
basis of settlement we contributed $1,352,- 
000,000, representing nearly 30 per cent of 
the debt at the date of funding. Though the 
British debt to the. United States repre- 
sented only 41 per cent of the total war 
debt owing to the United States, our pay- 
ments represent 83 per cent of the total pay- 
ments they received in respect tothese debts. 

The war loans made by the British Gov- 
ernment to France, after deducting all off- 
sets, amounted at the date of funding to 
$3,000,000,000, on which the British tax- 
payer has been paying approximately $150,- 
000,000 yearly interest. Under the terms of 
settlement the French Government pays us 
only 40 per cent of this. 

Much more could be said. . . . 
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VI 


There are at this writing three spe- 
cific issues demanding action; and at 
least two of them must be decided be- 
fore British financial policy can be 
further determined. They are: — 

1. The question of Germany’s short- 
term indebtedness, two thirds of it to 
England and America, amounting now 
to about 2700 millions. 

2. The question of Germany’s long- 
term indebtedness, two thirds of it to 
England and America, amounting to 
about five billions. France asserts, and 
Germany and England deny, that this 
is separate from, and subordinate to 

3. Reparations. 

Committees are now dealing with 
questions 1 and 3. Action on question 1 
is hardly in doubt. The short-term 
debts, which the creditors voluntarily 
have agreed to leave standing until 
February 29, 1932, must before that 
date be either renewed or funded. 
Question 3 is being dealt with as a re- 
quest from Germany for postponement 
of payments under the Young Plan. But 
in the background lurks the crucial is- 
sue of question 2; and on this issue the 
conflict between England and France is 
now open. Said Mr. Baldwin recently 
in Parliament (November 13) : ‘London 
has been largely instrumental in financ- 
ing Germany during the last ten years, 
thereby enabling her to carry on inter- 
national trade and to: pay reparations. 
These financial advances were not 
speculative, but represented the best 
type of security known to the market, 
and it is clear that the security for these 
obligations must not be endangered by 
political debts. If that took place it 
would destroy Germany’s commercial 
credit, and once that was destroyed 
there would be no future prospect at all 
for reparations.’ Said M. Laval in reply 
(November 26) : ‘We will demand pay- 
ment of the unconditional annuities, 
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and we will not accede to priority being 
given to private debts over reparations.’ 
In deciding how much more can use- 
fully be said, itis important to keép.the 
broad truth of the situation clearly in 
mind. That truth is-essentially simple. 
England and America have staked bil- 
lions of dollars on the ultimate success 
of revisionist diplomacy. France: has 
staked her (much smaller) lendings on 
the precisely opposite policy: ‘For the 
moment the English hand is called and 
England is broken. America, whether 
she knows it or not, is still in the game. 
There has been this difference be- 
tween American and English betting. 
American investors and American bond 
houses, when they put money into 
Germany, did not understand as filly 
as. did the English the political, as dis- 
tinct from the economic, chances ‘in- 
volved. They were new at the game. 
They thought they were backing ordi- 
nary business propositions on their 
merits, , and ‘their calculations were 
‘along the same lines that they would 
apply to ordinary bond issues. On 
those lines most of the ventures were 
sound; most of them still are. The Eng- 
lish, with France only twenty miles 
away, were in a better position to 
realize that behind the economic con- 
siderations lay the whole question of 
the restoration of Europe, with Ger- 
many and Austria as normally’ func- 
tioning parts of the European system. 
And that ‘involved the Little Entente, 
the tariff question, and reparations. ' 

* Mr: Garet Garrett, in articles widely 
circulated: (for reasons of its own) by 
the American Chemical Foundation, 
makes much of the fact that the repara- 
tions demands have no moral authority 
in Germany.. Mr. Garrett is quite right; 
but he does not go far enough. The 
‘reparations demands have no moral 
authority in England, either. They 
never have had since Mr: Lloyd George 
was frozen out of public life for having 


“ment of commercial good will. 
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committed England to them. There 
has never been a political party that. 
dared to stand for their total execution. 
The Balfour declaration of 1922 — the 


considered utterance of a conservative 


government — was tangible evidence 
of the fact. In that declaration, it will 
be recalled, thé British Government 
stated that it would ‘prefer to surrendér 
its share of réparations'and ‘write off 
through one great transaction the 
whole body of Interallied indebted- 
ness.” Successive governments have 
maintained ‘that position. While they 
have encouraged and assisted Germany 
in maintaining her: payments, they 
have done so simply because they felt 
that in the given circumstances that 
was the only way toward a reéstablish- 
But 
they have never ceased to hope that 
the circumstances would change. Ever 
since the London. conference of May 
1921, England has been urging France 
to moderate her speculations on what 
could be got out of Germany. For ten 
solid years England has been fighting 
an almost single-handed battle for the 
thesis that normal economic intercourse 
between free nations is the solé salva- 
tion of the world. ‘Like Anierica, she 
lent to her former enemies all and more 
than she received from them.: Time 
and again, when the French political 
and economic blockade plunged them 
into crisis, the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
went to the rescue and pulled them out 
again — earning the scorn of France, 
hardly disguised. 

Another simple fact which it is well. 
to bear in mind: business men and 
bankers everywhere outside France are 
getting sick of this perennial incubus 
of reparations paralyzing with uncer- 
tainty the polity of Europe.and the, 
trade of the entire world. Boulogne cori- 
ference, Brussels conference, ‘Cannes 
conférence, Genoa conference, Paris 
conference, Hague conference, London 
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conference, Lausanne conference, Wies- 
baden conference, Dawes Plan, Young 
Plan — an endless series of stop-gaps 
and makeshifts, not one with enough 
finality about it to back more than a 
short-term self-liquidating loan in an 
ordinary business transaction. And it 
needs to be emphasized that the mere 
fact of putting a political guarantee — 
even an international guarantee — be- 


hind a loan does not add one cent to the . 


earning power. It is doubtful whether 
it even gives more psychological secu- 
rity than ordinary business borrowers 
in civilized countries naturally provide 
in their own interest. And the political 
guarantee may, in certain circum- 
stances, actually detract from the 
soundness of an investment. In the last 
resort, the only security behind any 
loan, national or international, is good 
faith and ordinary earning power. 
Save force? No. France tried it in the 
Ruhr and learned that, whatever else it 
yields, it does not produce interest or 
dividends. She may try it again; 
if she does she will learn the same 
lesson — and, perhaps, other lessons be- 
sides. 

Mr. Garrett, in writing as brilliant as 
it is reckless, accuses Germany of bad 
faith and his own countrymen of un- 
believable stupidity. Such utterances, 
harmless enough in normal times, are 
a menace to international sanity in a 
crisis like the present. Mr. Garrett 
dismisses with a flippant gesture the 
disaster of the Ruhr and the cost of the 
inflation to the German middle classes. 
He sees fit to ignore the determined ef- 
fort made by Germany in 1927, in the 
reorganization of the Beratungsstelle, 
to bring all state and municipal borrow- 
ings under strict control: an effort 

. which, if it did not entirely succeed, got 
nearer success than that of any other 
federal power. He ignores the endless 
increase of German taxation, although 
in order to-achieve it President Hinden- 
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. burg has taken risks which place the 


entire future of constitutional govern- 
ment in jeopardy. 

He is apparently unacquainted with 
the final report of his countryman, 
the Agent-General - for Reparations, 
written at the close of 1928 when 
the inflow of foreign capital was 
at its height. After noting that ‘all 
payments have been loyally and punc- 
tually made,’ Mr. Gilbert deals specifi- 
cally with the charge that Germany, by 
her foreign borrowings, has been rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul: her own na- 
tionals put up a far greater stake than 
foreigners. ‘On the basis of the figures, 
the new issues of securities offered in 
the domestic market in the last four 
years have reached a total some two 
and one-half times the German issues 
offered to the foreign public.’ It is 
obvious, of course, Mr. Gilbert states, 
that foreign funds have in part served 
as the. basis for domestic credit; but, 
with all due allowance, ‘the share 
attributable to abroad can be only a 
fraction, though a substantial nenon, 
of the total.’ . 


Without reference to the merits of any of 
these loans, it is clear enough that foreign 
credits as a whole have greatly accelerated 
the process of German reconstruction. The 
proceeds of foreign loans, upon entering 
into the German economy, have provided 
the essential material out of which German 
labor and enterprise could create new and 
larger domestic values. Considering.condi- 
tions at the start and the funds then avail- 
able, there have taken place in the last four 
years a growth of trade and an extension 
and renovation of plant such as have not 
been equaled in any previous period of equal 
length. The sound character of this growth 
depends, of course, primarily on the magni- 
tude of: the supplemental values created, 
and secondly upon the capacity of those 
values to earn a return in excess of the cost 
of the borrowed funds. Taken as a whole, 
however, and without reference to any 
individual loan, it appears from such figures 
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as are available that the new values created 
in Germany during the same period have 
aggregated several times the amount of the 
foreign debt incurred. 


Mr. Gilbert concludes that the re- 
construction of Germany ‘has played 
an essential part in the general process 
of European reconstruction.’ It may 
be added, in view of subsequent condi- 
tions, that the difficulty of Germany’s 
new assets in earning the returns of 
which Mr. Gilbert speaks was not 
primarily the fault of Germany. 

There is no need, in considering these 
matters, to minimize the weaknesses of 
human will and intelligence that have 
been at work on all sides. Let us freely 
admit that Germany, like America, 
responded to the optimistic mood of 
1928 and the cheapness of world credit 
in a normally shortsighted way. Let 
us admit that American and British 
bankers were acting mainly as financial 
middlemen in search of a profit, rather 
than as saintly architects of the new 
Jerusalem. Let us grant that they 
paid insufficient attention, not merely 
to the direct warnings of Dr. Schacht 
and Sir George Paish, but to such more 
ominous signs as the French military 
guarantee of the frontier of Bessarabia, 
and the inauguration of a seven-billion- 
franc programme of fort construction 
along the German and Italian frontiers, 
on the very heels of the Locarno treaties. 
All this can be admitted without whole- 
sale vilification or childish petulance, 
except by persons who become hysteri- 
cal at the mere prospect of interna- 
tional responsibility. Nobody foresaw 
the full scope of the world depres- 
sion. Nobody foresaw the very human 
mistake made by the Central Powers 
in the announcing of the Vienna Proto- 
col. Nobody foresaw the drastic nature 
of the French reply. The bankers may 
have underestimated these political 
risks; but they were fundamentally 
right in applying such funds as they 
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could control to enterprises that prom- 
ised, on the whole, to be genuinely 
productive. The real trouble lay in 
highly technical defects in the working 
of the gold and the gold exchange stand- 
ards which are even now imperfectly 
realized, and which no one individual, 
or nation, has the power to rectify. 

The French are fond of describing the 
American and British loans to Europe 
as ‘speculation.’ A recent semi-official 
communiqué, for instance, asserting the 
claim for priority of reparations, states 
that ‘it is immoral to let war victims 
be sacrificed to post-war speculators.’ 
Was there no speculation, then, in the 
floating of French domestic loans to 
cover grossly inflated ‘costs of recon- 
struction’ on the basis of astronomical 
calculations of Germany’s capacity to 
pay through seventy years ahead? No 
speculation, when any banker will ad- 
mit that income even thirty years 
removed has no present value? Was 
there no speculation in money ad- 
vanced to Balkan states at high rates 
of interest which depended on direct 
intervention in their domestic politics? 
No speculation in financing and leasing 
a railroad up the Polish Corridor on a 
fifty-five-year term? No speculation in 
a loan to Hungary at 11 per cent, of 
which the essential security lay in re- 
strictions on foreign policy that made 
Bethlen resign after ten years of office? 
No speculation in prohibiting the one 
concrete proposal advanced by the 
Central Powers with nothing better to 
substitute than the tortuous and wordy 
schemes of M. Briand, himself a pris- 
oner of the Right? 

There is this difference between 
French and Anglo-American specula- 
tion, if we are to. use the word. The 
latter has been speculation on the re- . 
sults of ordinary economic enterprise, 
even if the circumstances were ab- 
normal— on thet efforts of ordinary 
men to earn a living and_pay their way 
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by means of the production and ex- 
change of goods. The former has been 
speculation on the staying power of a 
particular political scheme whose ulti- 
mate sanction lies, without dissimula- 
tion, in the use of force. Let America 
beware lest in ceasing the one type of 
speculation she is led blindfold into the 
other. 

France to-day is frightened. She is 
like a hysterical woman. And one does 
not calm a hysterical woman by 
threats. Moreover, she has cause to be 
frightened. For ten years she has been 
nourishing the very source of her own 
fears, until now her problem is worse 
than when she went into the Ruhr. 
She has consistently rejected the policy 
of codperation, and the British have 
been forced out in despair. She is be- 
ginning now to feel the consequences, 
and the consequences are a further 
source of fear. But hysterical women 
cannot be allowed permanently to 
wreck the workaday business of the 
world; and while their cure may be long 
and costly, that work must go on. 

The lead now passes to America. 
Not through a conspiracy, but through 
the weaknesses, the follies, the rivalries 
of ordinary human beings, America 
finds herself asked to choose between 
two theses: the French thesis that 
political security must precede eco- 
nomic stability, and the British thesis 
that economic security is the only 
guarantee of all political engagements. 
The French, in insisting on the inviola- 
ble nature of the Young Plan annuities, 
` have acted on their thesis, as long ago, 
in the Balfour declaration, Britain 
‘ acted on hers. America, in her attitude 
toward war debts on one hand and her 
European investments on the other, 
has virtually backed both policies. The 
fact is an embarrassment; it is also an 
opportunity. It gives her an authority 
she has not had befére; and it puts her 
in a.-position from which, by yield- 
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ing nothing except on well-considered 
terms, she may profoundly influence the 
cause of world trade and world peace. 
Cause, not causes. It is not, in 
British eyes, a question of sacrificing 
the American taxpayer to the American 
bondholder, but of sacrificing both 
alike to a dangerous chimera. Britain 
profoundly believes, her position and 
her history compel her to believe, that 
the road to peace is the road of normal 
economic coöperation. She no longer 
maintains that that codperation must 
be planless, or that unrestricted com- 
petition will automatically evolve a 
plan; but she emphatically believes 
that the plan must be primarily eco- 
nomic, not political. Along the line of 
economic nationalism pursued by states 
that cannot hope to be self-sufficing, or 
along the line of bipartisan arrange- 
ments entered into, or condemned, for 
other than sound economic reasons, she 
sees only waste, overproduction, under- 
consumption, recurrent bankruptcy, 
political as well as economic insecurity. 
In the cause of sane economic codpera- 
tion she has shouldered far more than 
merely financial risks. She has pledged 
herself up to the hilt to pacific policies, 
she has thrown away her arms, without 
asking for any supplementary guaran- 
tees against the peculiar dangers of her 
position, grave though they are. Her 
empire now is nothing but a speculation 
in good will. For that spirit she has 
labored ten years in Europe — not be- 
cause she was more altruistic than other 
nations, but because she believed it 
paid: paid England, paid all. In that 
cause she has risked her prestige, her 
trade, her financial supremacy, and the 
support of her nearest and most power- 
ful neighbor. She has lost themall. She 
stands now wondering whether, if she 
cannot buy enough dollars with de- 
preciated pounds to pay her war debt, 
she will have lost her honor, too. 
England rests her case. 





SHERMAN IN GEORGIA’ 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND HENRY C. LAY : 


Axout the middle of September [1864], 


-while acting by request.of the Bishop 
-of Georgia as Missionary Bishop to the 


Army of Tennessee, ‘I paid a visit to 
General Hardee at Jonesboro, his 
headquarters. . There was a standing 
truce to allow the transit of citizens 
exiled from Atlanta by General Sher- 
man’s order, and through all the night 
we heard the noise of the long wagon 
train conveying these unfortunates. It 
occurred to me (I was in the tent of 
Colonel Roy, A.A.G. of thecorps, and the 
fleas forbade sleep) that' I might under 


cover of this truce find an opportunity 


to visit’ some very dear and much 
afflicted friends in Huntsville. 
By the light of the couriers’ fire in 


p the yard, I wrote the following note: — 


Heap Qrs; Harper’s Corrs 
Sepi” 16% 1864 

The undersigned respectfully suggests to 
Major General Sherman that he greatly 
desires to enter his lines, spend two or three 
days in Huntsville, and return. 

His object is to visit an old lady who has 
been as a mother to him, and whose situa- 
tion is such as to require an interview. He 
is well aware how unusual is such a request 
and urges it with great deference. He can 
only say that thepermission, ifaccorded, shall 
not be abused by any covert word o or deed. 

< Very Resp” A 
Henry C. Lay 


Bishop of Arkansas ` 


Address.care of Gen! Hardee  . 
The original manuscript of this diary is 
among-the Bishop Henry C. Lay Papers in’ the 
University of North Carolina Library.—Eprror 
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Upon this General Hardee endorsed - 
as follows: — 


I am well acquainted with Bishop Lay 
and know that, if his request be granted, 
he will conform strictly to any regulations . 
that may be prescribed by Maj. Gen. Sher- 
man. 

W. J. HARDEE 
Lieut General, 
Head Qrs;, Jonesboro, Sepi 16% 1864 


This paper was subsequently returned 
with the following endorsement: — 


ATLANTA Sept" 17 1864 
Gen HARDEE. 
Dear Sir, - 

Bishop Lay.may come to Atlanta when 
the necessary papers will be given him to 
visit the city of Huntsville and return. I 
will not exact of the Bishop any specific 
promise, but ‘will presume on his character 
to observe the war secrecy. i 

W. T. SHERMAN 
Major Gen! 


To this was added a postscript about 
some personal and private matters. 
My duties having called me to Macon, 
it was only on the 22nd inst. that I 
learned by telegram from General. 
Hardee that the permission was.-* 
granted. Although only fifty miles `. 
from Griffin, whence the flag of truce _ 
set out, it was necessary. for me to go 
by headquarters. at Palmetto; this 
journey occupied three days. We were ` 


detained in Griffinuntil the 27th wait- - . 


ing for prisoners to"be~exchanged;. on 
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A no; she ia the a was on Whitehall 
Street, butfnot in what part of it. 


-On the second point, -the exiling of 


2 z the” ‘Citizens, he said that it was the 


"most. merciful thing he could do. He 





es held’ Atlanta as.a fortress in the en- 
; _-erny’s country. He was dependent on 
va long and difficult railroad communi- 
cation. - -There was nothing in the coun- 
_.. ‘try, for the people to live on, and ifthe 
>>., citizens remained he must feed them. 
. - He argued that it was more merciful 
“+. to send them out deliberately, in good 
- weather, with their stores and baggage 


and with the appliances of both armies 


‘to aid them, than to allow them to re- 


main a while and then straggle out, each 
as best he might, to avoid starvation. 
-And lastly, as to his refusal to ex- 


change prisoners man for man, he 


said that he was not authorized to 


è .%. settle any principle of exchange. The 


governments had this in hand. He 
made upon the field such arrangements 


as suited the exigency. We were not: 


able to feed and clothe prisoners. He 
could not be expected i in the midst of 
a campaign to give us able-bodied men, 
who would go at once into the ranks,and 


receive half-starved men unfit for duty. 


Presently he began to speak of the 
campaign which had just ended in the 


, capture of Atlanta. I remarked that 


-© General Johns[tlon was reported to have 


said that his move upon Jonesboro 
was the only mistake he had com- 


; mitted in all his advance; although 


he gained Atlanta, he could have been 
struck ‘while in motion. 
"To this General Sherman answered: 


, ‘IfI could talk with Johns([tlon after the 


“war is over with the map between us, 


I could show him I did not risk too. 


‘much. But I was very anxious all of 


Pee 


the first day. When night came, how-: 
: ever, and I found Hood had not divined 


niy” movement, I said to General 
Thomas, “I have Atlanta as certainly 


: as if it were in my hand.’’ 
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I told him that he was criticized 
freely by: military men for allowing 
our army to escape intact when its 
corps were so widely separated. ‘Ah,’ 
said he, ‘if I had known what that 
explosion in Atlanta meant, I would 
have fallen on you. I heard it and . 
went out to look, but I thought that 
Slocum [?], whom I had left to wateh 
you, had become impatient and made 
an assault. I ought to have, taken 
Hardee’s corps.’ 

‘What force did you have against 
Hardee in the fight of the first of 
September?’ I inquired. 

‘Two corps attacked him and two 
more were in supporting distance, 
but our corps are smaller than yours. 
I also sent a force down the railroad 
to make a détour and come up in his 
rear. This is a most difficult country;: - 
they lost their way in the dark among 
the hills and so failed to get into 
position.’ 

Tt will be seen that at a later date 
General Sherman recurred to this 
matter and threw the blame of failure. 
on General Stanley. 

He passed hence to speak of the 
war in general. He observed that it 
was an artificial war brought about 
by the ambition of individual men; 
that it was impossible for two nations 
to exist side by side on this continent. 
The case was like the effervescence of 
a soda powder; agitation could be 
ended only by union. 

Of course I dissented from these . 
opinions and expressed. the belief that 
the alienation between theé: nations 
was of slow but sure growth; that the | 
separation might by prudence have 
been deferred, but not prevented; 
there was now a deep-seated alienation 
which would render it impossible for 
them to live together on terms of 
intimacy. 

All this he utterly denied. There 
was no real animosity, he said, and. © 
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cited in proof of it the friendship - 


which invariably characterizes the 
intercourse of pickets and others when 
they are permitted to converse. Gen- 
eral Grant subsequently used the same 
argument and illustration. It was of 
no force with me, for I had seen too 
much of the spirit which pervades 
the Federal Army in conquered dis- 
tricts, of the studied persecution to 
which the helpless are exposed. Gen- 
eral Sherman, however, insisted that 
if the war were over the past would be 
quickly forgotten, and both parties 
would love and respect each other 
more than ever. 

He went on to say, ‘Your people had 
much the advantage in the beginning 
of this war. You were a military peo- 
ple, respected the profession of arms 
and cultivated military education. If 
I went to New York and was in- 
troduced as Captain or Major Sher- 
man, U. S. A., the people passed me 
by as a useless man; but if I went 
to Charleston, my profession was a 
passport into society and caused my 
acquaintance to be sought. You took 
to arms naturally and easily; we had to 
acquire the military profession against 
our tastes. i 

‘But you made a great mistake in 
organizing a Confederacy. Had you 
clung to the Union and claimed to be 
legitimate exponents of the American 
ideas, the true representatives of the 
American Constitution, ` you would 
have had better success. As it was, 
you surrendered at once into our hands 
the most- valuable of the common 
property — the memories and tradi- 
tions, the flags and emblems, the songs 
and national airs. These are invaluable 
in sustaining the popular enthusiasm. 

‘This war ought to be arrested. It 
is intensifying the greatest fault and 
danger in our social system. It daily 
increases the influence of the masses, 
already too great for safety. The man 
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of intelligence and education is de- 
pressed in value far below the man of 
mere physical strength. These common 
soldiers will feel their value and seek 
to control affairs hereafter to the 
prejudice of the intelligent classes.’ 

I asked him just here if he believed 
it possible to have a stable government 
in which property was not represented 
in the legislature. He replied no, em- 
phatically, but added that the North 
had always recognized that principle, 
especially in giving the South a repre- 
sentation in Congress for slave prop- 
erty. The rage for universal suffrage 
prevailed in the South far more than 
in the North. 

I told him that thinking people in 
the South were very generally con- 
vinced of the necessity of introducing 
somé conservative features into our 
system of government; for my own 
part, I regarded the present as a crisis 
in the great American experiment, 
and believed changes would be de- 
veloped, approximating our condition 
more nearly to that of European 
powers. I mentioned an article from 
one of the English reviews which in 
its title well described our future: 
‘Resurrection through Dissolution.’ 

As T rose to take my leave, General 
Sherman apologized for not having a 
bed to offer me. He said he would for- 
ward me to-morrow under General 
Thomas’s protection, and he would see 
to it that I should return within our 
lines without inconvenience. He then 
sent a staff officer with me to the hotel 
with directions to see that I was com- 
fortably accommodated. 

In person, General Sherman is 
spare and of good height. His hair is 
(not unpleasantly) red; his forehead 
very fine, his eye clear and restless. 
He impressed me as a man of active 
temper, who must needs be doing. 
His face is somewhat dyspeptic in its 
expression. He would be accounted 
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ordinarily a kind-hearted man; but 
when aroused, severe and utterly un- 
relenting. His manner is very frank 
and outspoken. He does not seem to 
keep a large staff about him, and told 
me that he threw the business of the 
army into the staff of the corps, so 
that he keeps himself unembarrassed 
with details. At General Hardee’s 
headquarters the officers had been 
much amused by a sarcastic letter of 
his in reply to a Confederate chaplain 
who had lost a horse and claimed in- 
demnity. It was in General Sherman’s 
own handwriting, two pages long. I 
judge him to be forty-five or forty-six 
years old. 


September 29. — I remained in my 
room all the morning expecting mo- 
mentarily to be sent for to the cars. 

An officer delivered to me the follow- 


ing paper: — 


Heap Qrs: Mn. Dıv. or tan Miss. 
ATLANTA Sept” 27% 1864 

Bishop Lay of Arkansas has permission 

to visit Huntsville, Alabama, and return to 

Atlanta, All officers in authority will ex- 

tend to him courteous treatment and as- 

sistance and give him free passage each way 
by Rail Road. 

(Signed) W. T. SHERMAN 
Major Gen! Comde 


On going to the depot at 2 r.m., I 
found a large ‘gang’ of trains, laden 
with many troops, with artillery and 
with horses. I went in General Thom- 
as’s ‘caboose’ car and was courteously 
received by him and by General Mor- 
gan in command of the division on 
board. General Thomas introduced 
me as ‘Bishop Lay from the Southern 
Confederacy.’ He inquired about my 
brother George. I do not recollect 
anything of interest that fell from him, 
except that in reply to some remark 
he spoke of Johns[t]on’s retreat from 
Dalton as a masterly one. 
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Thomas is a large, heavy man; re- 
served and thoughtful; indicates great 
energy when aroused to action. 

General Morgan is a Western man, 
thoroughly Yankee in accent and 
manner, a wiry, enterprising man. 
They fed’ me out of their baskets and 
treated me as a guest. 

The railroad was in very bad order, 
and encumbered with trains; indeed, 
the bridge over the Oostanaula sunk 
before the last of our ‘gang’ of trains 
could get over. We reached Chat- 
tanooga the next morning, where 
General Thomas halted, leaving me 
with General Morgan. We remained 
at the depot all night, and General 
Morgan divided his blankets with me, 
as the night was cool. In taking leave 
General Thomas told me they would 
carry me into Huntsville, but he was 
not so sure I should be able to get back. 


October 1.— The trains left Chat- 
tanooga very early and reached Steven- 
son by 10 A.M., where we halted for 
two hours. I saw symptoms of excite- 
ment and anxiety, and began to feel 
some uneasiness. Presently the trains 
moved off and I approached General 
Morgan for information, remarking 
that he must have observed I had 
asked no questions. ‘You were afraid 
you might not get an answer,’ he said. 
‘No, sir, I was not afraid of that — 
but afraid lest I should seem curious 
or indelicate.’ ; 

The man meant no incivility; it was 
‘the native Yankeeism within him 
which forbade him to understand how 
delicacy could restrain curiosity. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘I don’t know how 
it is. There is trouble in Huntsville, 
but the wires are down and we can’t 
tell what it is. If Forrest is there, we 
will soon drive him off; he can’t 
stand before infantry.’ 

I overheard some discussion among 
the officers. They agreed that if it 
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was Wheeler he would soon get out 
of the way, but if Forrest was there 
he would show fight. I heard also that 
the road was broken and a train 
captured the day before. So I lay. down 
on a bench prepared presently to hear 
the bullets crashing through the cars. 

Yet it was interesting to see the 
caution and the boldness with which 
they pressed on. In front was an 
engineer train provided with all me- 
chanical appliances and manned with 
400 men. Now they stopped and re- 
paired the road, and now when the 
track was clear, and no danger of an 
ambush, they ran fast. The trains were 
kept close together; every man . kept 
his musket ready in his.lap and all 
were on the alert. When the men began 
to relax at a station, General Morgan 
called out, ‘Stop that ere bantering, 
men! Hush up that slack chat!’ and 
all was still and quiet. Night found us 
in Mastin’s Cut, which was seriously 
obstructed with rocks thrown in. After 
two hours these were removed and we 
ran safely into Huntsville about 8% 
P.M. Baggage in hand, I went up town; 
found one street and another obstructed 
by barricades, and at last found my 
way to Mrs. Rice’s. A Federal Colonel 
was occupying part of her house; she 
recognized my voice and joyfully 
admitted me. 

And now I learned that Forrest had 
summoned the garrison to surrender; 
that all day long the troops had been 
in the fort and the citizens in the 
woods expecting the fort to be stormed; 
and yet again, all this was a ruse of 
Forrest, who was busy removing pris- 
oners and stores at Athens across the 
Tennessee. Morgan pursued him next 
day, but never succeeded in reaching 
him. 

I remained in Huntsville until the 
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7th of October, when I left for Atlanta. 
I got to Stevenson, where the Quarter- 
master, Captain Warner, gave me 


- lodging, as there was no shelter for a 


stranger. He told me that the bridges 
had sunk by reason of heavy rains and 
that guerillas had probably obstructed 


` the road beyond Chattanooga. Find- 


ing it impossible to proceed, I returned 
to Huntsville. ` 

And now I learned that Hood was 
in the rear of Atlanta, occupying the 
railroad. I was kept in Huntsville a 
month. I asked to be put across the 
Tennessee River, but this was refused 
on the ground that my pass specified 
the route: by which I should return. 
I telegraphed and wrote to General 
Thomas at Nashville, and each time 
received in reply an assurance that the 
way would be open.in three or four 
days to Atlanta. 

At last, on the 7th of November, I 


‘set out again and reached Chattanooga 


on the 8th: 

It rained dismally; the streets were 
a sea of mud and filth; the hotel was 
so crowded that a bed or a meal had 


‘to be almost fought for; interminable 


trains of cars covered the tracks. For 
two days I splashed through the mire 
from one office to another. It now 
became revealed that Atlanta and the 


‘roads leading to it were to be aban- 


doned. Sherman was about to advance 
into the interior of Georgia; it was 
doubtful whether any train would go to 
the front. 

_ On the morning of the 10th of No- 
vember I found myself in a freight 
car laden with bags of oats. One door 
was torn off so that the car could not 
be closed, and as a special favor three 
officers and myself were allowed to ride 
inside. We spent two days and’ two 
nights in this car, making 70 miles. 


(Next month these notes will be concluded with an intimate sketch of - 
Grant before Appomattor) 
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BANKRUPTCY MILL 


BY ARTHUR POUND 


Waen Milltown was growing rapidly, 
a few years ago, the citizens felt a little 
‘aggrieved at having to go elsewhere to 
‘obtain the benefits of Federal justice. 
The situation has recently been re- 
lieved, though hardly in the way to 
rouse local pride, by regular visits from 
the Referee in Bankruptcy and his 
assistants. Quite suddenly Milltown, 
which had been booming broadly and 
handsomely, began to spawn so many 
bankrupts that the United States found 
it advisable to install local service, with 
regular sittings. 

The Referee sat in one of the court- 
rooms of the new county building, his 
mercy seat being directly under a rather 
astonishing mural painting of agricul- 
tural blessedness: In this scene of 
beaming plenty, stalwart humans of 
the hardy stock which settled this 
county are revealed at their pioneering 
tasks — chopping trees and bringing in 
the harvest sheaves. Court attendants, 
who perforce study this painting closely 
while the lawyers are talking, point out 
all manner of minor anachronisms in it, 
both of anatomy and of costume, but 
there is no mistaking the atmosphere of 
placid plenty which it exudes, and its 
hale glorifying of the good old ways of 
Man to Earth. ~ 

Beneath this massive painting living 
men seemed dwarfed as they came and 
went, telling their brief, sad stories 
on the stand. Even the lawyers, 
though speaking with authority, seemed 


scarcely of the same race as the Anaks 
and Goliaths in the picture. The Court 
himself, possessed of a countenance 
and bearing elsewhere commanding, ap- 
peared little more than a pygmy here, 
in spite of his elevation on the bench. 
His comments were brief and hurried, 
and while he never failed to show 
either kindliness or shrewdness, one 
could see that he would relish the end 
of this sorry business. 


sai 


A young man, almost a boy, took 
the stand. Married, out. of work for 
months, owed money he could n’t pay, 
family sickness the cause of debt, no 
assets, no automobile. If garnisheed, 
he would lose his present job. Excused. 
A discharge will be issued. 

A somewhat older man, grocer, 
small store somewhere in a Polish 
quarter, had bought at top price a 
decrepit building, quarter down. and 
pay as you earn. When he tried to 
repair it, the building sagged from age 
and swallowed his reserve. What’s it 
worth now? Not half he paid for it. 
Question arises: his equity is in his- 
wife’s name now; when did he put it 
there, and was it to defraud creditors? 
Case put over, but the Judge seemed 
not very hearty about delay. Wife or 
no wife, come what may, the man’s - 


Tuined, All that remains is to paw over 


his small assets, and divide mites. 
. ¥73 
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Came a man named Lincoln, gaunt 
as Abraham; anyone could see he would 
stand by his debts as long as he could. 
Had been a farmer, and ruddier then, 
no doubt, but now carrying the dirty 
pallor which comes from indoor work 
around oil. Not much work, too many 
to feed, no automobile, not much of 
anything but debts and children. He 
would n’t mind the debts except that 
his creditors were bothering him with 
garnishees on his pay at the factory. 
So he had to get clear or starve 
his children. The Law waved him 
promptly off the stand; in due course 
Mr. Lincoln will get his discharge. 

A wrangle develops over the failure 
of a Hungarian merchant to list a debt 
he owes a neighboring baker. Both 
men are almost scared out of their 
voices. The Referee tries to make them 
talk up, cups his ear, calls for silence, 
cannot get at the root of it, small mat- 
ter anyway, but he must postpone the 
case. Chides the lawyers for wasting 
his time, but is gentle and kind even 
with them. 

Only once does he lose his judicial 
serenity. This is when one who seems 
willing to fish in these troubled waters 
offers one-third face value for a long 
list of accounts due a debtor. The 
Court barked him down, but in general 
the personification of the Law ap- 
peared to be every inch a gentleman 
performing with swift precision the 
most merciful of all legal activities. 


Tit 


When the last case was called, I left 
hurriedly, to avoid embarrassing a 
friend, a gentlewoman of the old school, 
who was about to appear for her final 
hearing. No doubt the Court placed 
her case last on the docket so that there 
would be few observers of the last act 
in her financial tragedy. She sat, a 
forlorn, huddled figure, by the only exit, 
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as I hurried past, our eyes not meeting. 

Mrs. Clare, after her husband’s 
death, took to speculating. An ex- 
tremely thrifty person in all respects, 
her initial successes convinced this 
delicate, quiet woman that she was a 
second Hetty Green. She pyramided 
her winnings with what might be con- 
sidered the coolness of a professional 
gambler, except that events showed 
it to be merely the courage of igno- 
rance. At the peak of stock prices she 
might have sold out for close to a 
million, but she could not let go. She 
never spent any profits, never grew 
extravagant, never had any fun out of 
her money. Her bank wisely sand- 
bagged her out of the market at a 
point where she still had a choice home 
and enough income ‘left to finance a 
standard of living well above her de- 
sires or needs. But she would not stay 
out. Presently she was back in the 
market on broker’s margins, and in the 
end lost everything, even her home. 


With her fortune wiped out, she still 


owed money; and there, under the 
pioneer scene her forefathers knew so 
well, she waited for the final hearing 
that would establish her as a bankrupt. 

Nothing new, I grant you, in her 
case; merely the old story of the widow 
grown mighty in her new freedom. She 
was in the grasp of the spirit of a mad 
time, when even men deemed wise 
talked of a New Era, when foolish 
youngsters actually believed in the 
stocks they were selling, when every- 
one with an axe to grind tried to 
make us believe that his cutlery was 
responsible for Prosperity. But, having 
known more than one generation of 
Clares, I see in the rise and fall of Mrs. 
Clare something more than merely the 
downfall of an individual. 

Mrs. Clare’s grandparents entered 
this state while it was still a territory. 
They took up land from the govern- 
ment in goodly quantities, tilled the 
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best acres, sold the rest, acquired the 
position of good farmers in a day when 
a good farmer stood as high as a vil- 
lage merchant. ‘They sent their sons 
to college, where they became doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, engineers. Mrs. 
Clare’s father was a doctor and she 
married a doctor’s son. Both her 
father and her father-in-law were sub- 
stantial men, looked up to as learned 
in the county seat-where they settled. 
Though neither pursued the main 
chance too hotly, being healers first and 
business men second, some excellent 
real estate came their way and settled 
in their laps. One of the two died well 
off, and stores now grace the corner 
where he lived; but they are not, at 
this writing, Mrs. Clare’s stores. In 
other words, a vast amount of risk, 
labor, and thrift, persevered in by 
their ancestors to improve the lot of 
present and coming Clares, has gone 
for naught, and the Clares of 1982 will 
be poorer, both actually and by contrast 
with their neighbors, than were the 
Clares of 1832. 

In her dizzy climb with the boom, 
Mrs. Clare passed from the middle to 
the upper economic class, and then 
dropped clear through the middle 
bracket into the proletariat, from 
which it is unlikely that either she or 
her descendants will emerge for some 
time, if ever. Of the other cases 
under review that day, three ‘were 
those of merchants gone bankrupt, 
sliding from the middle class into the 
lower level. Two represented the de- 
feat of efforts to climb from the cellar 
to the ground floor, while three revealed 
merely the misfortunes of toilers caught 
in the wash when the cellar flooded. 


Iv 


The net of the day showed a clear 
gain of four for the proletariat, and a 


proportionate shrinkage in the middle 
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class. In some such degree the process 
is going on all over the country. The 
question arises, How small a middle 
class can America and its going insti- 
tutions stand on securely? 

It is an axiom of political philosophy 
that the modern, democratic, parlia- 
mentary state rests on a middle-class 
base, the middlers holding the balance 
between the few rich and the many 
with little or no margin. It seems 
evident that the middle class in Amer- 
ica has been shrinking for a hundred 
years or more. While figures for that 
distant day are not available, a close 
reading of American history fortifies 
the view that not less than 70 per cent 
of the population occupied the middle 
economic ground in 1830. The average 
income of the members of this massive 
bloc might be small in dollars, but the 
dollars went further, contrasts between 
classes were less sharp, and a large 
percentage of the people were in a 
position to absorb unearned increment 
in land. Once the ancestors of Mrs. 
Clare, for instance, made good their 
homestead on the prairie, and ploughed 
themselves out of debt into security, 
they moved into a middle class com- 
prising the-great bulk of their fellow 
citizens. But when Mrs. Clare slipped 
from the middle class to the lower 
class, she still further reduced a middle 
class which already held only 27 per 
cent of the population. This estimate 
of the middle class at 27 per cent, while 
the latest I have seen, is probably 
already out of line. To-day the middle 
class may be no more than 20 per 
cent. ; 

Is this process fated and inescapa- 
ble? Professor Willford King’s great 
study, The Wealih and Income of the 
United States, indicates something of 
the sort; at least it shows that Ameri- 
can incomes tend to classify themselves 
roughly as do those of Prussia. The 
middle class, apparently, is a party to 
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its own destruction, since it bulwarks a 
legal and economic status under which, 
as time runs on, its part of the nation 
becomes less and less. And, strangely 
enough, no latter-day effort to expand 
the middle class seems to be successful 
unless it follows a revolution pestered 
by a swollen proletariat. 

The. French Revolution andl the 
Russian Revolution began as middle- 
class movements, but their respective 
middle classes were too small to carry 
those movements through, and the 
proletarians took them over. Napoleon 
finally liquidated the French Revolu- 
tion on the basis of enlarging the mid- 
dle class by making serfs and tenants 
into peasant proprietors. Since which 
time France has been steady. The net 
result of that revolution was an en- 
larged middle class which has resisted 
sternly all tendencies likely to under- 
mine its position. 

It is conceivable that the Russian 
Revolution may follow the same course. 
Whereas only 7 per cent of pre-Revolu- 
tion Russians were middle-class folk, 
the settlement of the nation, in the 
long run, may find Russia with a mid- 
dle class five or even ten times as large. 
Of ‘course, Stalin & Co. will hardly 
accépt this writing off of their titanic 
labors without an earnest effort to the 
contrary, but, as in France, a time may 
come when the only way of saving any 
of the fruits of revolution will be 
through middle-class expansion vital 
to national stability. Settling a nation 
after a revolution is of all tasks the 
most difficult, as Cromwell discovered. 
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The recent edict. giving factory mana- 
gers more authority over trade-unions, 
and according more opportunity to the 
intelligentsia, seems to contain at least 


-the germs of middle-class growth, 


whicli is essentially the rise to respon- 
sibility -of able proletarians more in- 
terested in practicalities than in pol- 
itics. But if and when Russia acquires 
her most conspicuous historic lack, — 
a middle class, — the shredding-away 


‘process, so evident in America, will 


presumably set in unless that middle ` 
class can find ways of preserving itself 
against the frictions of peace. 
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Above the Law, as its representatives 
swiftly sorted Americans downward 
that day in court, soared the picture of 
a day. that is done. Probably the 
reality never equaled in bland beauty 
the portrayal on the wall. But at least 
that was a time when the common 
man was also a middle-class man, and 
as such a dependable supporter of the 
private-property clause of. the Con- 
stitution, which, after all, is the most 
important clause in that document. 

. I repeat: On just how small a middle 

class can America, as we know. it, 
securely, stand? The question might 
be put another way: How large a 
proletariat can America,‘as we know it, 
hold out ‘against? But that version 
of it puts the cart: before the horse. 
The proletariat grows in both numbers 
and consciousness as the middle class 
dwindles. . 
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A MOUNTAIN LOVER 


BY PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


Lieser Rora had a romantic imagina- 
tion — that is to say, the outer facts of 
life hardly troubled her at all. Penury, 
an insignificant exterior, the absence of 
all tender ties, and the enforced pres- 
ence of a wholly unappetizing step- 
mother, slid off her like water off a 
duck’s back. 

All round her native valley stood 
mountains; and out of these Liesel 
formed her intimacies. They were good 
comrades, their variety was limitless; 
and they never interfered with their 
friends, except to kill them jf ‘their 
friends should happen to be on them at 
inconvenient moments. ` 

Liesel augmented this select society 
by that of the heroes of history and 
literature. She flooded her attentive 
mind with their exploits, and when the 
words of her heroes equaled- their 
deeds, she remembered them. ` 

A scholarship kept Liesel blissfully 
happy for three years in an ancient city 
made out of men’s dreams. The dreams 
were forgotten, but the stones re- 
‘mained; and Liesel arranged her own 
dreams to suit them. It was not per- 
haps a happier time in her life than any 
other, but the door stood open, and the 
future rose on all sides of her like the 
friendly mountains, high and limitless, 
but not, she modestly hoped, inac- 
cessible. 

At the end of the three years, Fate 
returned Liesel to her native valley to 
teach peasant children at a.microscopic 


oi 


salary in a village school. She reminded 
herself that she was better off than 
some people, for her father had made 
her part sharer of all that he was able 
to leave when he had successfully 
shaken off his second wife, in the only 
way open to respectable husbands to 
shake off nagging wives. Half a small 
chalet, and the whole of her step- 
mother’s tongue, were Liesel’s heritage, 
and when she once more entered her 
native valley she heard the door of the 
Future close behind her with hopeless 
finality. 

` Still, the mountains remained, and 
even the most docile of human beings, 
when backed by a little money, can 
assert herself. 

Liesel gave part of her small salary 
to her stepmother on condition that she 
might call — as well as her soul — one 
private room, a bathroom, and a cat, 
her own. The kitchen, a living room, 
the best bedroom, and two caged and 
piercingly shrill canaries, she left to’ her 
stepmother. Liesel had a gas-ring put 
into the bathroom, and a stove, which 
warmed the two apartments sufficiently- 
for the cat to prefer them to the snow 
outside. Liesel always locked the door 
before she left her side of the house; 
and once inside again, the cat on her 
knee, a kettle on. the gas-ring, and 
with Schiller’s ballads, she would re- 
lock the door, leaving jher ‘stepmother 
to scold and bicker over her empty 
hearth. 
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This was no doubt a very cruel piece 
of spiritual evasion on Liesel’s part, 
but, although Liesel was a romantic, 
she knew where to draw the line. She 
thought it sufficient to work with im- 
mature human beings all day long, 
teaching what she didn’t believe to 
stuffy little children whom she did not 
really like, without wasting what re- 
mained of her brain when she came 
home on a vulgar and spiteful old 
woman, who had practically killed her 
father. 

Her stepmother tried various’ ways 
of breaking down Liesel’s privacy. She 
outrivaled the canaries in shrillness. 
She upbraided, whined, and passion- 
ately scolded. She scalded her foot and 
got chronic bronchitis, but it was all no 
use. Liesel paid for a girl to run errands 
for her and arranged with the district 
nurse, a heartless young woman who 
did not believe lies when told them, to 
visit her stepmother twice a day — but 
she went on reading Schiller behind 
locked doors. 

Every morning Liesel went to school 
with the utmost punctuality, and re- 
turned home only in time for supper. 
After dark she sat by herself, or with 
her cat, if it was in the mood for it. She 
neither ‘talked scandal nor gave her 
stepmother relief by producing it. 


It 


Liesel came from a better family 
than her stepmother — of super-peas- 
ants who rarely had babies before 
their marriages. She herself went 
further than this, for she refused to 
indulge in those frank provocative 
parleyings with young men at street 
corners which lead sometimes to babies 
without marriage, and sometimes to 
marriage itself. It was true that on 
summer evenings Liesel disappeared, 
and that on Sundays she was up at 
dawn and out all day, but it was gen- 
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erally admitted that, if you climb 
mountains for their sakes alone, you 
cannot be improper. 

Liesel treated the mountains as all 
women should treat their lovers, with 
respect and without fear; so they never 
did her any harm and shared with her 
many of their secrets. The children in 
her class loved her, in spite of Liesel’s 
not being at all particularly fond of 
them — for this absence of affection 
did not prevent Liesel from being kind, 
just, and quiet. Everybody in the val- 
ley respected Liesel, although they 
thought her mad. 

Time went on very peacefully for 
Liesel as soon as she grew used to the 
fact that she would never have any 
earthly prizes — except, with luck, if 
she survived her stepmother, the whole 
of her father’s house. Her imagination 
took her fast and far; and nature never 
stopped pouring into her receptive soul 
an inexhaustible supply of beauties. 
Animals and birds returned her un- 
exacting companionship, and as for 
flowers, they invariably revealed them- 
selves to Liesel in places and under 
conditions which usually baffle the 
most ardent botanists. 

Liesel could have become quite fa- 
mous as a botanist if she had known or 
cared anything about publicity. As it 
was, she merely collected and carefully 
studied the rare specimens she found, 
and, rather fiercely, kept them alive- 
in the bathroom during the hardest 
winters. 

Still, however intelligent and imper- 
sonal one contrives to be, it is seldom 
that a human being goes through life 
without attaching undue importance to 
some other human. being, and even 
Liesel fell a victim to this universal 
misfortune. Her mind was so riddled 
with Schiller’s frenzied and self-sacri- 
ficing heroes that she was never in any 
danger of falling in love with an eligible 
person. Nor indeed would she have 
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known how to meet the object of her 
affections had there been any dan- 
ger of his returning them. But there 
was no such danger. 


Tit 


Herr Andreas von Mecklen came 
once a year for a very few weeks to 
Obermais in order to enjoy ‘the excep- 
tional variety of its ski tours. He wasa 
great and rightly renowned skier. A 
man of poor but distinguished family, 
very handsome in a cinquecento way. 
If he had worn more clothes instead of 
fewer, and had any tendency to armor, 
there is no niche or tomb on which 
Andreas would not have more than 
held his own. As to his exploits, they 
outrivaled the busiest of Schiller’s 
heroes. : 

Andreas was not particularly young, 
and, although he had always been ag- 
gravatingly irresistible to women, he 
had remained unmarried for over forty 
years. He had a great but impersonal 
kindness for women. He liked teaching 
them to ski; and then leaving them 
alone to do it. He considered them to 
be the weaker sex, but not on that 
account to be either despised or given 
way to; and he was one of those rare 
men who do not wish women to make 
fools of themselves over an inclination 
he felt no prompting to return. 

Liesel always went to Andreas’s late 
afternoon classes upon thé nursery 
slopes, where he obligingly showed to 


intelligent novices, for nothing but love . 


of it, the finer subtleties of his art. 
Anyone can learn how to ski who has 
common courage and balancing power, 
but to be a pretty skier, no danger to 
others and a pleasure to yourself, is a 
much more difficult business. Liesel, 
who had never had much practice in 
the refinements of skiing, soon be- 
came the best and safest of. his 
pupils. 
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It is doubtful if Andreas even knew 
her name, but he knew her way of tak- 
ing a steep slope, and after a time he 
discovered her knowledge of the neigh- 
boring mountains. When the class was 
over, he often discussed with Liesel 
what tours to take. 

‘It is possible to climb the Kitz Horn 
from the north side,’ Liesel would say 
quietly, and without looking at An- 
dreas, as if she were speaking to the 
listening air, but putting it under no 
obligation to return an answer. 

‘But I thought that had never been 
done in winter on account of the big 
drop?’ Andreas might object. ‘It is 
pure rock, is it not?’ 

‘On the left of the big drop there is a 
narrow snow slope which can be man- 
aged if the snow is firm,’ Liesel in- 
formed the universe at large; and, if 
the universe was in an accommodat- 
ing frame of mind, Andreas and Liesel 
managed it. 

Sometimes Andreas asked Liesel to 
try out a tour in advance with him in 
order ‘to find.out if it was safe enough 
for the others; and sometimes he asked 
her to climb.a more difficult mountain 
which would just be fun for themselves. 
Whilé they were negotiating, in intel- 
ligent peace, the stiffest of her moun- 
tains, Liesel would sometimes wonder 
if human beings could not die of joy. 
Her whole being felt soaked in light and 
warmth, thrilled through and through 
with flying air, and quiet as the listen- 
ing snows. 

Liesel was used to mountains. She 
had known, not once but many times, 
the intoxication of delight when dawn 
flings out its banners into blue air. The 
moon could not surprise her by pouring 
its brilliant greeting over a lonely peak; 
but these ecstasies grew sharper when 
Andreas, uncommunicative but en- 
tranced, stood by her side. The earth 
was shot with joy, and all her transfixed ` 
heart was one with it. 
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Herr Andreas soon grew used to the 
tireless woman by his side, sexless and 
silent, as he himself loved to be. It was 
almost as good as if she were not there, 
even at times more.convenient. 

He noticed one or two things about 
Liesel, as a sportsman will. She never 
showed off. Her attention did not wan- 
der from the job in hand. She made no 
careless mistakes. She was an ad- 
mirable guide, apt to carry spare: parts 
of kit, and capable of sewing things on 
or binding things up. Her hands were 
large, but not clumsy, and they never 
trembled. Disagreeable surprises deep- 
ened her serenity. She did nothing to 
make bad moments worse. Nor did 
she seem to think that anything ad- 
verse was necessarily somebody else’s 
fault. 

Herr Andreas knew many women who 
were good sportsmen; but Liesel dif- 
fered from all of them. She put no 
emphasis upon her sportsmanship and 
she seemed mercifully unaware that her 
companion was an attractive man. . 

‘This Liesel, Andreas asked one of 
his favorite guides, ‘from Obermais — 
what kind of woman is she off the 
mountains — in her private life?’. 

‘She is a good girl, without pride,’ 
Herr Fuchs answered, ‘but if you un- 
derstand what I mean — she has no 
private life. As we say here, “a woman 
made of wood”! Would you believe it 
— she has turned thirty and has never 
had a lover! That doesn’t happen 
often in our valley, I can assure 
you!” 

- Andreas laughed and thought to him- 
self: ‘Well, at last I have met a woman 
whom I can go about with in safety!’ 

And indeed Andreas was safe, for 
Liesel consumed her own danger. 

There were winters when Andreas 

- never came to Obermais. Liesel would 
wait, week after. week, month after 
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blind month, for any news of him. His 
name spoken once in a day. would ease 
her heart. Once at a dentist’s she saw 
his picture in a newspaper. After her 
tooth had been very painfully ex- 
tracted, Liesel stole the newspaper. 
She cut out Andreas’s portrait and put 
it at the bottom of a locked drawer. It 
was as if she held spring captive there 
— with all its flowers. 

The next winter Andreas came again, 
and paid Liesel their kind of com- 
pliment. 

They had taken with them on tour a 
whole class of beginners — good be- 
ginners, of course, not unworthy of 
Andreas’s patient skill in teaching. 
But, as often happens with novices, a 
young girl set off on a steep run and 
forgot, in the excitement of pace, how 
to prevent herself from colliding with a 
tree. She took a bad toss and broke her 
leg. Andreas reached her first, with the 
satin-easy swoop of a plover over its 
nest, and by the time he had seen the 
extent of the injury Liesel was beside 
him. She handed him her ski stick, 
which he cut in equal halves, binding 
the leg between them. 

‘Now, Andreas said, lifting the girl 
in his arms and balancing her in front 
of him on his ski, her hands upon his 


. Shoulders and his at her waist, ‘she 


will stand very well like this, and I will 
run her down the mountain to ‘the 
nearest doctor. You, Liesel, will take © 
the class over the Hohe and down by 
Partenkirchen. They can go back from 
there by train. Be careful of the south 
slope!’ Mad 

And without waiting for Liesel to do 
more than nod, Andreas, on a smooth 
glide, swept over the brim of the 
mountain. 

It did not surprise Liesel to hear that 
Andreas had got the injured girl to the 
doctor without so much as a jerk down 
three thousand feet of difficult moun- 
tain. Nor did it surprise Andreas to 
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hear that’ Liesel had led his class ‘in 
safety off the Hower in good: time for 
their train. 
y 

This was the high-water mark of 
Liesel’s romance; but she never re- 
sented its static quality. Her imagina- 
tion taught her that love of an in- 
dividual is at its best when it holds 
most dear certain qualities possessed by 
its beloved. Liesel loved Andreas be- 
cause he was brave and without self- 
seeking. She knew that he was a great 
and very gallant artist, practising his 


art without thinking of anything else 


but how to do it better. 

Liesel thought that she had suc- 
ceeded in her love because she recog- 
nized these golden qualities in Andreas, 
and very modestly, and as it were a 
long way off, she tried to reproduce 
them .in herself. Sometimes Liesel 
wished that Andreas was not so good to 
look at, for fear that the sharp joy his 
beauty gave her should disturb her 
. deep attention to his virtues.’ But on 
the whole she was safe with Andreas, 
for he was no better to look at than he 
was to learn from. 

It was not even necessary that he 
should be visible — for, whether he was 
at Obermais or at Mount Everest, 
Liesel. could go on building up in her- 
self’ the qualities she knew him to 
possess. The only real difference was 
that if he was present she looked at him 
economically, and that when he was 
absent she was a little extravagant 
about her inner vision. 

‘How would it be,’ Andreas asked 
her, in the tenth winter of their slight 
acquaintance, ‘to try the Great Bear — 
if this frost lasts? Johann Adler is en- 
gaged this week, and the Bear is too 
stiff a mountain for anyone else in our 
neighborhood, but as far as I can see he 
would not be too hard a nut for us to 
crack together.’ 
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The slope down from the summit is 
the best long run we have,’ Liesel 
answered thoughtfully, ‘but you re- 
member that beneath the run — before 
one is off the mountain — there are 
crevasses? Most of them are well 
marked, and naturally one has been 
over them often in the late spring, 
but under deep snow they sometimes . 
change a little. Still, he is an- easy 
mountain in good weather. I have not 
often tried him in winter, but last 
January I went up him alone, and the 
run down was — good.” ; 

‘You should not have done that, of 
course!’ Herr Andreas said reprovingly, 
but his eyes twinkled. 

“Yes, it was wrong,’ Liesel agreed 
humbly, ‘and I told no one I had done 
it. I would not set such an example 
— but perhaps now it will be useful!’ 

‘Well, never do such a thing again!’ 
Andreas said with a smile. For though 
he knew how very -wrong it is for a 
single skier to climb a mountain alone, 
he knew that, had the occasion arisen, 
he might have committed the same sin 
himself. Neither he nor Liesel belonged 
to that selfish class of the foolhardy who 
seek risks for the sake of their vanity, 
and drag in other people to clear up the 
accidents caused by it. 

Still, even the most prudent trust to 
luck sometimes — and sometimes pull 
it off! 

‘No; I will never do it again,’ Liesel 
agreed obediently. ‘It was-only that 
last winter — well, it sometimes hap- 
pens that there is no one to do what 
one wants with one — and then — and 
then one does it by one’s self!” 

Herr Andreas nodded; it was on the 
tip of his tongue to say that naturally 
one preferred doing things by one’s self, 
but that one could not always allow 
one’s self so great a privilege — but it 
occurred to him that it was not cour- 
teous to tell a good comrade this rather 
exclusive truth. 
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They set off to climb the Great Bear 
at five o’clock on a January morning, 
with the end of moonlight to set them 
on their way. They climbed, with un- 
hurrying steadiness, hour after hour 


until the clear and biting night grew ' 


into an apricot dawn. A sea of white 
mist floated beneath them, while far 
above their heads, in the bright air, 
rose their peak, in an unearthly purity. 
The sun shot up suddenly over a lower 
range, and smote the snow under their 
feet into cloth of gold. 

“We must turn here,’ said Liesel, ‘for 
higher up it is too steep to run!” 

Andreas measured the heights above 
them thoughtfully. ‘Still a little high- 
er, he murmured under his breath; 
and they climbed on. 

‘Now!’ Andreas said. Obediently 
Liesel turned; he was above her, and 
she let him pass her before she plunged 
after him into a gulf of air which had 
turned blue. 

Like birds, like dui with the wind 
behind them, they fled down the side of 
their great protagonist. Every now and 
then they pulled up sharply to nego- 
tiate a difficult piece of mountain or to 
slide warily round the threat of a snow 
cornice. But for the most part they 
escaped into the spirit of speed. 

When they had reached the flat 
region of the glacier they drew near 
each other. l 
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‘Here we must go slow,’ Andreas 
said. ‘The snow is deep — it would be 
safer to give me your hand.’ 

Liesel gave it to him, as casu- 
ally as though her hand were.a ski 
stick. 

‘Very slow here,’ 
etly. 

The sun was blinding hot. There was 
a tense stillness from end to end of the 
glacier. The air, the snows, the moun- 
tain, all seemed to have lived so long 


-she agreed qui- 


‘ago that they had passed beyond the 


region of sound. 

Liesel felt the snow beneath her feet ’ 
move uneasily. She wrenched her hand 
away from Andreas. She saw his face 
in the sunlight — before the blue ice 
opened to swallow her. 

Andreas spent hours trying to reach 
her and could not. She never answered 
his calls; but at last two guides from the 
hut below heard him, and joined i in his 
search. 

He made them let him down into the 
crevasse, and there he found her, frozen 
and clenched between the walls of 
ice. The smile upon her lips was so 
happy that Andreas knew it could 
not' have been death alone that had 
caused it. 

The guides too spoke of it when they 
had drawn them both up into the piti- 
less light. 

‘Look at her!’ one of them said in an 
awed voice. ‘One would say that she 


- had met her lover!’ 


- SENATOR JAMES E. WATSON 


The Professional Public Servant 


BY FRANK R. KENT 


Tae Honorable James E. Watson, 
Senator from Indiana, is one of the 
most colorful characters on the Ameri- 
can political stage, upon which he has 
strutted for a great many years. He 
has represented his state in the Senate 
since 1916. Twice he has aspired to the 
Presidency — once covertly in 1920, 
once openly in 1928. ` His name was 
presented for the Vice Presidential 
nomination at the 1924 convention of 
his party, and he is now the Republican 
leader of the Senate. It can hardly be 
denied that these things make him a 
national figure. Certainly he is one of 
the ‘rulers of America,’ a man who 
influences national legislation, affects 
the country currents, a person of real 
importance in the national scheme. 

It is somewhat startling to those who 
know him well to consider Jim Watson, 
the Indiana politician, as affecting the 
affairs of the world and dealing with 
the destinies of the human race. It is 
no more remarkable, however, when 
all three are accurately measured, than 
that Harding and Coolidge should have 
been President, and the latter even 
now be the most popular man in the 
country, regarded generally by the 
masses, arid by some really intelligent 
people, as great. The reason, of course, 
is total lack of popular appreciation 
that .a combination of politics, pros- 
perity, and propaganda can make a 


minnow seem a whale. Actually, Jim 
is by no means inferior to the other 
two. Actually, he is much the most 
personally attractive. That they be- 
came President and he not was a mat- 
ter of luck. It might just as easily have 
come his way — because he had gotten 
in reach of the White House just as 
they did, coming up along the same 
machine-made political path, riding on 
the organization escalator, the bene- 
ficiary of the same system. All he 
needed was ‘the break.’ 

Now, how did he make the grade? 
How did he get as far as he has? 
What sort of man is he? What is his 
record? What his qualifications? 

To those who lack a clear under- 
standing of practical politics as prac- 
tised in America — and it is amazing 
how many do— such questions will 
instantly call to mind two baffling 
problems about which, in one form or 
another, there have been much vain oral 
argument and many confusing written 
words. One is: Why, inanation of some 
130,000,000 people, when the two great 
party conventions meet to nominate 
candidates for President, is their choice 
always limited rigidly to a ridicu- 
lously narrow field? Never by any 
chance, at any time, are there more 
than three or four available men in 
either party. The other: How is it 
possible for men with not a shadowy 
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claim to greatness or the thinnest pre- 
tension to statesmanship, with neither 
outstanding qualifications nor impec- 
cable records, extremely ordinary, 
very poorly equipped men — how do 
= such men become national political 
. figures and get within striking distance 
of the Presidency, some achieving it? 

Though they diverge, there is a close 

relation between these questions. The 
discussion of one leads into or goes 
back to the other. There is a book in 
each. Each goes to the very roots of 
our political system and to the bottom 
of the psychology and nature of the 
American people. Fundamentally, they 
are the same questions asked from 
different angles, and the answer to each 
is the same. The answer, of course, is 

„the primaries, which are the key to all 
polities, infinitely more vital than the 
general election, and without a clear 
grasp of which there is no compre- 
hension of politics. 

It is not proposed in this article to 
go deeper into this basic fact, the truth 
of which is beyond dispute. Instead, I 

_ want to deal with the second angle of 
the question — and deal with it, not 
by analyzing in the abstract the con- 
ditions that make it possible for these 
men to obtain national prominence, but 
by presenting a concrete example of 
one who has done so. An interpretation 
of him as a personality and a political 
figure may be the better way of shed- 
ding light on the subject. Certainly it 
is the more interesting way. 


. H 


The story of Senator Watson is a 
fascinating one — but the same sort of 
story could be written of Coolidge, of 
Harding, of Charley Curtis, of Hiram 
Johnson, of McKinley, of many an- 
other, living and dead, some of whom 


‘have made the White House and others - 


just missed it. The thing that makes 
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each story different is the personality 
of the man, but the road they traveled 
is the same. In Jim’s case the dis- 
tinctive character is: given by the color, 
the charm, the gusto and humor of the 
man, his Gargantuan amiability dnd 
friendliness, his extraordinary lack of 
conviction, amazing flexibility, and 
robust nature. In many ways he is the 
ideal politician, built for the game as it 
is played in America ‘from the ground 


up.’ 

For the purposes of this article it is 
neither necessary nor possible to deal 
with Jim’s boyhood or babyhood, to 
discuss his ancestry or birth. It is 
enough to ‘say that Jim was born in 
Indiana, and had behind him neither an 
influential family connection nor large 
wealth. He has made his own way; 
there is no doubt of that. Of course he 
inherited his Republicanism, and the 
two things to-day in which he firmly 
believes are the Republican organiza- 
tion and a high protective tariff. He 
always has believed in those, he always 
will; but if there is any other question, 
issue, idea, subject, measure, proposi- 
tion, proposal, or association concern- 
ing which he has a stable conviction, 
his closest friends do not know it and 
there is nothing in his record to reveal 
it. Expediency is the keynote of his 
existence. He can shift from one posi- 
tion to another with extraordinary 
celerity and practically no inconven- 
ience to himself. His basic political 
philosophy is never to let himself be 
caught in a minority. Out in Indiana 
there is a favorite saying: ‘Jim loves a 
majority.’ 

It was in 1894 that- Jim first broke 
into politics. Through personal friend- 
ship with. the local leader he got 
the regular Republican nomination for 
Congress in the district, and was 
elected. Prior to that he had been 
practising law and making friends. For 
the latter he has great natural gifts. It 
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is almost impossible not to like him. In 
those days Jim was young, handsome, 
and eloquent. Tall, straight as a 
column, with a fine head, a great mane 
of wavy black hair, and a big, booming 
voice, when he came to the town of 
Richmond it made what amounted to 
a municipal holiday. Everybody turned 
out to see him — and hear him. He 
radiated geniality and good humor. 
He knew everybody in town, called 
them all by- their first names, shook 
hands and slapped backs all over the 
place. 

As a hand-shaker Jim comes pretty 
close to being the world champion. He 
loves it. He never wearies of it. It is as 
natural to him ‘as breathing. When he 
sees a man whose face he knows, his 
hand goes out automatically and with- 
out thought. He was in those days a 
fine figure of a man — is still, for that 
matter, at sixty-seven, though the 
black.has gone out of the mane, the 
shoulders are not so erect, and he car- 
ries the usual Senatorial paunch. It is 
interesting that Jim’s first reputation 
was made in Indiana, delivering memo- 
rial addresses at Elks Lodges. Always 
a joiner, Jim early became an Elk, and 
could on these occasions. make the 
most hardened brother weep. Often he 
would weep himself — crocodile tears. 

His oratorical mechanics on the 
stump used to be marvelous to watch. 
With the years he has acquired a certain 
dignity, but in the old days he really 
gave a wonderful show. He would 
work himself up to an astonishing 
pitch, tear off first his collar and neck- 
tie, then throw aside his coat and vest, 
until, clad in trousers, shirt, and sus- 
penders, he could really let himself go. 
It was all clearly a staged performance 
and Jim was not a bit excited, but 
they loved it out in Indiana, and the 
state has had few more entrancing 
spellbinders. 

. With his first election to Congress 


Jim was really launched. He éame 
down to Washington and in an amaz- 
ingly brief period, through his exhila-. 
rating personality, was one of the most ` 
popular men in the House. More than 
that, in a short time he was one of the 
little circle that ran things. A good 
companion who told a good. story, 
played a good game of poker, and 
enjoyed a drink, he became one of 
‘Uncle Joe’ Cannon’s most intimate 
friends. He was one of the real Cannon 
protégés, and Uncle Joe, then Speaker, 
used him in a lot of ways, sending him 
to New York on ‘party business,’ 
trusting him with the inner House 
strategy, making him an important cog 
in his House machine, putting him on 
good committees, seeing that he got 
what he wanted to strengthen: a 
“back home.’ P RaR 

Renominated and reélected for five 
consecutive terms, Jim began to branch 
out in Indiana, and .became a recog- 
nized factor in the state organization. 
Popular, useful, and available, in 1908 
he had no great trouble in getting the 
Republican nomination for Governor, 
but he was beaten by the late Tom 
Marshall. 


TII 


Out of office, Jim did n’t stay out of 
Washington. On the contrary, the 
following April he. appeared in the 
Capital as the paid representative of 
certain subsidiaries of the American 
Manufacturers Association, for which 
Michael Martin Mulhall was .chief 
lobbyist. Mulhall hired Watson to 
advocate the insertion of a tariff- 
commission proposal in the Payne- 
Aldrich Bill, and this turned out to be 
one of the first of the various not 
entirely creditable spots in his career. 
A Congressional committee began an 
investigation of lobbying, and Mulhall, 
turning on his employees, said Watson 
had interested himself in rates as well 
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ih the tarif commission. In its 
formal report the House Committee 
said: — 


The Committee questions the propriety 
of one who has been a member of Congress 
and attained a personal and political influ- 
ence, capitalizing that influence in pressing 
legislative proposals upon Congress for hire, 
by personal contact and personal efforts 
with members, as was done in this case. 
And we confess to a feeling of regret that 
upon any: question, whatsoever its merits, 
the lobbyist for it should be able to say, as 
Mr. Watson said in this case, ‘I had various 
members of Congress coming to report to 
me how their delegation stood.’ 


This was rather severe on Jim, and 
one would think it would have dam- 
aged him in Indiana politics. It might 
have damaged some other man — but 
not Jim. A curious thing about him is 
that matters such as these, showing 
him in what may be mildly called ‘an 
unfavorable light,’ — and in the course 
of his more than a quarter of a century 
of active politics he has had quite a few 
such, — never seem to do Jim any 
particular harm. For one thing, he 
just laughs them off. For another, 
there is so clear an understanding of 
the man that these things do not seem 
incongruous or shocking when revealed 
about him. 

Take, for example, the most recent 
disclosure. A few months ago a Senate 
committee declared that Jim, in 1929, 
had secured from a sugar lobbyist, 
interested in the sugar rates of the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, a block of 
stock in the sugar ‘company of which 
the lobbyist was the head. Jim had 
given for the stock his unsecured, 
unendorsed, non-interest-bearing note, 
which had been returned to him with 
the stock. In other words, Jim got the 
stock without paying a nickel, and 
later voted for the sugar rates. When 
the facts came out, Jim loudly laughed 
and said, ‘There isn’t anything in it. 
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The stock’s no good and my note’s no 
good, so the score is 0 to 0, with no 
hits, no runs, and two errors — the 
first error, me taking their stock, the 
second error, them taking my note.’ 

That is a typical Watson reply, 
characteristic of his attitude and feel- 
ing about these things. Imagine, if you 
ean, a Glass or a Borah or a Norris 
making a deal like that, or treating its 
disclosure like that! To some men it 
would be a ruinous incident. It will 
hardly cost Jim a vote when he runs 
again this fall. Out in Indiana they 
just laugh and say, “Well, I see they’ve 
got another one on Jim.’ 

The Mulhall business did n’t damage 
him a bit. In the years immediately 
following he continued his Washington 
connection, but likewise devoted a 
great deal of time to strengthening 
himself at home, with the result that 
when, in 1916, Senator John W. Kern 
died, he became a candidate for the 
Republican Senatorial nomination for 
the short term. It was in these pri- 
maries that he had perhaps the bitterest 
fight of his life. Harry S. New, later 
Postmaster-General under Harding, 
was his opponent. The contest was a 
terrific one, in which many terrible 
things were said of Jim and each side 
left little undone to discredit the 
other. 

After it was over and the convention 
about to meet, it was clear that Jim 
had a majority of the delegates; but 
Harry had such convincing affidavits 
of fraud that, once they became public, 
Jim’s nomination would have meant 
party defeat in the election. And Mr. 
New had every intention of making 
them public. At this critical stage Mr. 
Shively, the other Senator from Indi- 
ana, died, thus creating two vacancies. 
It was a great piece of luck for Jim. 
The convention met and in effect said, 
‘Here, the nomination of either of 
these men alone will disrupt the party, 
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but the nomination of both will save 
the situation. There are two vacancies. 
The thing to do is to nominate them 
both.’ And that is what they did. 


IV 


Jim went to the Senate that year, 
and there he has been ever since — 
three’ times reélected. He has had to 
trim and hedge and shift and fight and 
forgive and dodge and defend and 
laugh and work and talk more than 
most men to keep there; but there he 
is, and there, unless his luck leaves him 
this fall, he will stay, for he is sure of 
unopposed renomination this summer. 
The seniority rule of the Senate made 
him the Republican floor leader in 
1929, and his control of his party 
organization in Indiana since 1922 has 
been practically undisputed and com- 
plete. All of his really formidable 
enemies have passed out of politics or 
passed away altogether. To-day he 
not only is unbeatable in an Indiana 
Republican primary, but, so far as 
the Republicans are concerned, is the 
dictator of the state, without whose 
support no man can be nominated for 
a state-wide office. 

The development of this sort of 
power is by no means to be attributed 
to his personality. A personality such 
as Jim’s is a great political asset, but 
it could not make him or anyone else 
a Republican boss in a state like 
Indiana. What has done it is patronage 
— largely Federal patronage. In every 
state the Republican machine is built 
up around the Federal officeholders. 
To a remarkable extent they are 
the state machines. Through them is 
achieved control of the primary gate 
through which all aspirants to elective 
office must first pass. Control of the 
primaries is control of the party. Jim 
has that now, has had it for ten years, 
and he got it because since 1916 he has 
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been practically the sole distributor of 
the Federal patronage in his state. 

It is completely a Watson machine 
now, but it has taken more than a 
decade to construct it. During that 
time he has stood a good deal of 
punishment, been called a lot of hard 
names, sustained numerous bruises, 
cuts, and contusions. He has had 
covert alliances with the Anti-Saloon 
League and the Ku Klux Klan, though 
at heart no one thinks or ever thought 
he was in sympathy with either. But 
‘Jim loves a majority,’ and when they 
seemed 'a majority he was an exceed- 
ingly friendly, even affectionate fellow. 
To-day the Klan has shriveled and ` 
lost its Indiana power, but the Repub- 
lican alliance with it, for which many 
blame Jim, resulted in a series of scan- 
dals in Indiana that made'the name of 
the state a byword in the country and 
sent various high Republican wheel 
horses to the penitentiary, including 
one governor. Through it all, con- 
ciliating, compromising, negotiating, 
placating, promising, pleasant, shaking 
hands and telling the boys ‘Everything 
will be all right,’ Jim Watson has 
moved, survived, retained his urbanity, 
held on to his leadership. And there he 
is on top, the dominant force in his 
state, Indiana’s ‘favorite son,’ whose 
name has been presented for the Presi- 
dency, and who still cherishes hopes — 
particularly when he thinks of Harding 
and Coolidge. He is an extraordinary 
character. 

In brief, that is Jim’s political.career. 
When one looks back over it, a period 
of nearly thirty years in Congress, it is 
astonishing how thin it is. His suc- 
cesses have been local successes — 
appropriations for Indiana post offices 
and projects, pensions for his constitu- 
ents, and jobs, jobs, jobs. But no 
great measure bears his name; no con- 
structive piece of legislation was ever 
enacted through his efforts; no policy 
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initiated, no proposal inaugurated. His 
career is in fact completely barren of ac- 
complishment, but it does not greatly 
differ in that respect from dozens of 
others with the same opportunities. It 
is typically political. 

Jim is not a well-informed man, not 
a student of public questions, not a 
reader of books. All he wants to know 
about a subject is enough to make a 
flamboyant speech about it. The de- 
tails bore him. He has a fairly good 
mind, but he is intellectually lazy, 
superficial, not to say trifling — but 
likable. He has n’t even a well-defined 
political philosophy, unless it is con- 
tained in one of his favorite sayings, 
“If you can’t lick’em, jine em.’ Party 
regularity is his fetish, conservatism is 
in his blood. Through all his political 
life he has leaned to the side of the rail- 
roads, the banks, the corporations, the 
‘interests.’ There is not an ounce of 
radicalism in his whole gigantic frame, 
not the smallest trace of progressivism. 
To mention the word ‘reform’ in the 
presence of Jim is a joke. He is an Old 
Guardsman from the heart, a reaction- 
ary, a regular stand-pat Republican, 
who will go any limit in a personal 
fight, and abandon any principle to 
promote his party. 

Yet, despite this, there have been 
times when Jim, now a party leader, 
forsook his party leader, even hob- 
nobbed and flirted with the Western 
radicals. For example, there was his 
vote against the World Court protocol 
in 1926. Up to that time he had been 
a World Court man, counted upon as 
an unshakable advocate. The explana- 
tion given by his Indiana friends is that 
word came to him from home that the 
late Albert J. Beveridge proposed to 
enter the Senatorial primaries against 
him, making opposition to the Court 
his issue. So Jim shrewdly shifted, 
voted against the Court, and sent word 
to Coolidge, then in the White House, 
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that he had to do it, ‘but don’t hold it 
against me.’ In reply to a hot letter 
from an Indiana friend, Jim wrote in 
effect: ‘Don’t get excited. I voted 
against the Court, but I got six other 
Senators to vote for it.’ 

The Capital is full of stories like 
that about Jim which, better than any 
psychological analysis, illustrate and 
interpret the man. Once a group of 
newspaper men surrounded him as he 
came out of the Senate and asked his 
position on a pending bill. ‘Well, boys, 
it’s this way. You see, I’ve got friends 
on both sides of this measure and you 
know I’m the kind of guy who stands 
by his friends’ — and away he walked, 
with an arm over the shoulder of one, 
a hand clasping the arm of another, 
and the infectious Watsonian laugh 
ringing through the corridor. 
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It was during 1928 that he had his 
flirtation with the radicals. At that 
time Jim was strongly antagonistic to 
the nomination of Mr. Hoover. So 
was Vice President Dawes. Jim and 
the Vice President became ardent 
exponents of the equalization-fee sys- 
tem of farm relief, to which Hoover 
was opposed as economically unsound 
and savoring of socialism. Jim did not 
then, and does not now, know what the 
equalization fee really meant, but he 
made some stirring speeches on it just 
the same, and conferred with the West- 
ern Progressives as one of them. 
Carrying the scheme West after the 
adjournment, Jim did considerable 
toward stirring up the farmers and 
arraying his section against Hoover. 
Announcing himself as a candidate for 
the Presidential nomination, he became 
exceedingly bitter when Hoover entered 
the Indiana primaries, and, denouncing 
Hoover all over the state, Jim carried 
them handsomely. 
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. At Kansas City, Jim was really in 
charge of the anti-Hoover allies, 
planned their campaign, organized the 
demonstration against Hoover, -aand 
made a violent pre-convention speech 
in which he said things about Hoover 
much more severe than any Democrat 
later did. But once the nomination 
was made, Jim supported the ticket in 
the most whole-hearted fashion, put 
aside the last remnant of bitterness, 
wanted Hoover elected, wanted him to 
succeed after he was elected. That’s 
Jim. There is no vindictiveness in his 
nature. He harbors no grudges, and 
the, party and the party leader always 
get his support — except upon certain 
rare occasions, such as those noted 
above, when local political expediency 
compels a momentary irregularity. 
This, to Jim, is entirely excusable if it 
does not happen too often and does not, 
imperil party success. 


If Mr. Hoover had a better under- 


standing of Jim, he would have had, 
perhaps, better coöperation in the 
Senate. It was, of course, something 
of a jolt when he became President to 
find the Senate presenting him with 
Jim:.Watson, his most violent pre- 
convention enemy, as administration 
leader, through whom he was supposed 
to deal, and in whom, to deal effectively, 
he had to repose every confidence. It 


was natural for him to feel that Jim 


was a hostile Indian, to regard him as 
tricky, treacherous, and unreliable. 
‘Before his nomination Jim might have 
been all those things, but not later. 
Hoover nominated and Hoover in the 
White House became at once to Jim 
his party leader — and to the party 
leader he is loyal. He wanted to be, 
was, and is loyal to Hoover as the party 
leader, but only for that reason. 

Of course he and the President are 
such widely different types that there 
could hardly be anything like personal 
cordiality between them. They do not 
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speak.the same language or think ‘the 
same thoughts. Their reactions are as 
dissimilar as their tastes, their talents, 
and their. personal appearance. They 
are both members of the human 
race, but that is the only tie. between 
them., 

It is hard, then, to blame Mr. Hoover 
for not having much confidence in Jim. 
In view of what he knew about Jim, it 
would have been remarkable if he 
had. Nevertheless, if he had trusted 
Jim a bit more and understood him a 
bit better, Mr. Hoover would have had 
a-more effective loyalty and a warmer 
support from him. Probably it would 
have made very little difference in the 
net results of the last session, or of the 
present one. Still, the idea that Jim 
has ‘let things go in order to give 
Hoover a black eye’ is not fair. He has 
done the best he could. A leader much 
abler and far more gifted than Jim 
could have done little more than he, 
for the very simple reason that there 
is no way to keep a majority behind 
him. The regular Republicans were at 
all times in a minority, and their. leader 
was distinctly out of luck. He is even 
more so this time. 

Yet, curious as it may seem, Jim . 
Watson, the least sensitive of men, ac- 
customed to laughing off the most 
virulent newspaper attacks and making 
a jest of disclosures about his private 
finances and political skullduggery, is 
somewhat sensitive about being re- 
ferred to as a poor leader. It rather 
hurts his‘ feelings. He does not think 
it should be done. He does not believe 
it true. .When he first took over the 
Senate leadership, his idea was to be- 
come the great conciliator, and for- 
months he industriously conciliated all 
over the Senate Chamber. It is true 
that he did not get very far; but then 
who could? How could anyone con- 
ciliate Borah and Smoot, George 
Norris and George Moses, Hiram 
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Jolinson and Simeon Fess? But Jim 
tried, and is still trying. Somewhat 
mortified as well as handicapped by not 
having the complete White House con- 
fidence, he is still m his way loyal to 
Hoover, though not liking him. 
Whatever may be said about Jim 
politically, — and there is not much 
that has n’t been said, — there is no 
room at all for criticism of his life as a 
family man. Mrs. Watson is a charm- 
ing and lovely lady, to whom he is 
completely devoted. He is proud of 
his boys and worships his grand- 
children. No one really knows whether 
Jim is rich or not. The Watsons live in 
a handsome but leased house in Wash- 
ington, do not entertain a great deal or 
lavishly, but when they do, they do it 
extremely well. Jim travels about 
quite a bit, dresses rather expensively, 
and never seems to lack money, not- 
withstanding his expressed opinion 
about the value of his notes. 
Politically he is not a wicked man. 
There is nothing really evil about him. 
He is not really immoral politically 
— just non-moral; not unprincipled, 
merely non-principled. He is one of the 
world’s greatest promisers. ‘Yes, you 
bet your sweet life I’m with you for 
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this job, old boy. You can count on me 
till the cows come home,’ he tells them, 
walking to the door of his office, arm 
over the applicant’s shoulder, a note of 
complete sincerity in his rich voice. 
And then he forgets all about it — but 
he meant it at the time. 

He does not whimper when he is 
beaten; he is not afraid of a fight,though 
he never fights unless it is necessary; 
he is a gorgeous bluffer and he bears no 
malice. Also he forgives you so charm- 
ingly that you like him forever. A year 
orso ago some fellow wrotea piece about 
Jim in which he called him a ‘lovable 
old humbug.’ A few days later Jim was 
introduced to the writer. His arm went 
right around the latter’s shoulder and, 
affectionately calling him by his first 
name, Jim said, “You wrote something 
pretty hard about me in your paper 
the other day, but I knew damn well 
you didn’t mean it and so it’s all 
right. Don’t worry about it? 

That’s the story of Jim, the lovable 
old humbug. Politically, he is n’t very 
different from a good many others, and 
has reached the peaks by pretty much 
the same path. But personally, if there 
is a match for him anywhere, his name 
cannot now be recalled. — 


‘HOTEL DE L’?ANCRE, OUCHY 


Here Byron and here Shelley slept — 

Here, after happy voyaging, 

Under a sudden rain they. stepped 

Ashore, in hopes that port would bring 

All storm-spent pilgrims’ first desire — 

Poets or peers or simple men — 

Bed, a hot supper, and a fire; 

But, the last two attained, oh! then 

Within that room what talk there was — 
Where travelers, merchants, clerks, would meet, 
And whose drab walls, smeared looking-glass, 
Rug frayed by countless transient feet, 
Witnessed each day dull men’s dull words — 
As if upon a garden bush, 

The sober inn of sober birds — 

Sparrow and robin, wren and thrush — 

Two, strange and lovely, should alight, 
Brilliant of feather and of song, 

And — mixed disturbance and delight — 
Make music there the whole night long. 


They talked as friends will talk, who know 
They may not find such hours again, 
Lulled and encouraged by the slow 
Soft thrumming of the summer rain; 

As men may talk, when full and free 


Exchange of tolerance is given, 
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Although they hotly disagree 

On everything in Earth or Heaven. 
And Byron in his low sweet voice 
Spoke desperately his grim belief 

Of man predestined and sans choice, 
Shicldless alike to sin and grief 

On earth, and damned hereafter — each 
The quarry of Blind Power Above; 

And Shelley, in his eager screech, 

Of Freedom and Eternal Love. _ 


Their fancy’s fiery wine ran red, 

Blended with that of earthlier make 

From Vaud’s steep sunny vineyards, spread 
Tier upon tier above the lake. 

And when at last they said ‘good-night? — 
Because all other words were said — 

The mountain stars shone big and bright, 
And flashed a dream round Shelley’s bed; 
While a cold wind from Chillon blew 
Desolately through Byron’s hair, 

Till his heart’s sorrow woke, and knew 
That it had found its brother there. 

And Byron dreamed of prisoned man 

In dungeons of subaqueous stone, 

Thrust to a doom Promethean, 

Fettered, defiant, and alone. 

But Shelley dreamed of mountain tops — 
White, cloudless, sunward-soaring, free — 
Where even the ungyved spirit stops 
With only blue for boundary. 


JOAN RAMSAY 


FELIPA AND CHRISTOPHER 
DISCOVER AMERICA 


One Star Differeth from Another Star 


BY HENDERSON DAINGERFIELD NORMAN 


Berore Felipa was married, her world 
centred in the Shenandoah Valley 
and was bounded by the rest of Vir- 
ginia. oe 

When Christopher came for her out 
of the Kentucky Blue-Grass, her hori- 
zon lifted to include another state, 
and for the next twenty-five years, in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, in Illinois 
and on the Pacific Coast, she and 
Christopher explored the country. Ev- 
erywhere they found beauty and made 
friends, but they are sure that if they 
should live in as many states as there 
are stars in the flag, in each they would 
discover a new America. 


I 


Their first home was in the Cumber- 
land Mountains. The very guests at 
their wedding had reproached Chris- 
topher for taking Felipa to live ʻa 
hundred miles from nowhere, with 
nothing to do, nothing to, see, and 
nobody to talk to.’ 

Christopher, certainly, found some- 
thing to do, for he was manager of an 


independent coal-mining company, and . 


the miners were’ native-born, ‘land- 
holders, and amenable to no law but 
their own. When ‘oak leaves the size 
of a squirrel’s ear’ dictated the time for 
corn planting, they: were as apt -as 


not to leave the mines and go to 
ploughing. 

And ‘Nothing to do!’ thought 
Felipa, resentfully, as she struggled 
with her first housekeeping a hundred 
miles from a good market and three 
rough mountain miles from a country 
store. When the cook fell ill, life as- 
sumed the aspect of adventure, for 
Felipa’s knowledge of cooking was em- 
bryonic, and she had yet to learn that 
it was possible to keep house with- 
out making hot bread three times a 
day. 

‘Nothing to see!’ Felipa wished that 
the friends who had caviled at Chris- 
topher’s choice could stand with her 
and see the panorama visible from the 
cabin porch. The cabin itself was a 
development — Felipa would have said 
a glorification, of Christopher’s own 
planning — of the pioneer log cabin. 
It was built of hewn pine logs; its 
floors and porches were of oak and the 
roof of hand-rived oaken clapboards. 
Broad porches ran the length of the 
house ‘on both sides and were con- 
nected by the covered runway that 
Kentuckians call a dogtrot. Through 
this, as through a frame, could be seen, 
across the river that flowed at the foot 
of the cabin hill, heavily timbered 
mountains, wave on wave, prismatic 
through the year from the smoky violet 
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haze of earliest spring to the crashing 
crimson of the fall. On their own hill 
they could find growth and bloom from 
February to November, and botanists 
came from afar to see the confluence 
of plant life in a region where flowers 
of North, East, South, and West 
found common ground. 

‘Nobody to talk to!’ The Doves 
are sure that nowhere in the world is 
human intercourse more interesting or 


friendship more sincere than in the’ 


Appalachian Mountains. ‘Everything 
here is real,’ said Felipa. 

The life she had known in Virginia 
was genuine and simple. Wealth there 
was a social handicap rather than an 
advantage, for, at the time Felipa was 


growing up, it still carried with it the. 


implication that something might have 
been withheld from the Confederacy. 
People were diligent in their several 
callings. Their English blood showed 
itself in the seriousness with which 
they took their sports, as well. But the 
real business of life, as Felipa had 
known it before her marriage, was 
reading and conversation. ’ 

Here in the Cumberlands, the great- 
est power in the community might: be 
a man who did not know how to read. 
Speech itself was kept for use upon 
occasion. The recognized needs were 
food and shelter. The events were 
birth, mating, and death. Weather 
was a vital interest. The language 
of the locality was Elizabethan, the 
science Jacobean, the theology Crom- 
wellian. History was stitched into 
quilts and woven into coverlids, just 
as it had been writ in tapestry in 
Queen Matilda’s day. Sometimes cur- 
rent history was sung by a strolling 
bard with a dulcimer who ‘followed 
ballat-making’ as a trade and was wel- 
come to bite, sup, and lodging for the 
news he brought, precisely as bards 
sang and were rewarded in Ireland 
when Spenser brought word of it to 
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. England before the Faerie Queene was 


written. All this persisted, though 
some of the young people went away 
to college and came home with altered 
speech and strange ideas, and though 


‘the short-line railroad that carried out 


the coal brought in a daily mail, and the 
county seat, only three miles away, 
made its contribution to the rich social 
life of the state and merged into the 
genial civilization of the Blue-Grass. 

Felipa and Christopher learned from 
their mountain neighbors much that 
scholars delve to discover and much 
that city dwellers never know. Aunt 
Saphrony Lovelace, -pausing on the 
cabin steps to fan her hot face with 
her sunbonnet, displayed the contents 
of her ‘yarb’ basket and told about 
‘simples’ and ‘signatures’ and even 
whispered the very charm against 
burns that Mr. Pepys recorded in his 
diary ‘because it could do no harm.’ 
Nelse Combs stopped for a word with 
Christopher. ‘You’ve got mighty near 
every tree that will grow in this part 
of the country right on this hill,’ he 
commented. Long arms moving like 
a windmill, he pointed out pawpaw, 
sweet gum, slippery elm, blackjack, 
tulip poplar, big elm, linden, sycamore, 
red haw and black, dogwood and red- 
bud, sassafras, hickory, beech, chest- 
nut, chinquapin, oak, ash, and thorn. 
‘Hit’s a plumb sorry man,’ said 
Nelse, ‘that can’t tell a tree by hits 
bark.” 

The very children were Felipa’s 
teachers. 

‘That-thar sharp-headed snake won’t 
hurt you,’ said a six-year-old. ‘Hit’s 
the blunt-headed ones that air p’ison.’ 

A tall old man stopped to sell Felipa 
a bread board and a dough tray. His 
wares were slung from his shoulders 
and he clattered like a Spanish donkey 
on a market day. ‘I come from about 
eight miles up the road,’ said Uncle 
Laharoy. ‘I have to do such little 
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piddling work as this because I am the 
sickly one of thrins. The boys and me,’ 
he added as an afterthought, ‘will be 
eighty-four come November.’ 

A Federal judge, born in the 
county and self-taught, dropped in to 
tell delightful local anecdotes, but none 
that equaled one of his own young 
manhood; for, in the days before pro- 
hibition and before he thought of 
reading law, His Honor had kept a 
saloon at the county seat, an orderly 
little place where the state statutes 
were obeyed and its owner was well 
thought of as a Christian and a good 
citizen. But on a day he put up the 
shutters and nailed this notice on 
the door: ‘Having decided that sell- 
ing whiskey is wrong, I have quit 
doing it.’ 

When the moon was full, Fillmore, 
the local ne’er-do-well, might saunter 
in with his fiddle, willing ‘to play the 
moon down and the sun up’ with old 
tunes. ‘Fillmore’s sorry, but he ain’t 
bad sorry,’ Lige Richards told Chris- 
topher. ‘He is just a man ruined by 
riches. Fillmore’s father fought in the 
war on the side of the Union, so his 
mother had her a pension. Furthermore, 
Fillmore had a sister that was a pauper 
idiot; so that was another seventy-five 
dollars comin’ in from the state every 
year. Fillmore had him a good horse 
to ride and he could buy store clothes 
and his mammy never made him work, 
because Fillmore was the youngest 


and he did n’t need to because of all . 


that money. Ruined by riches, p’int- 
blank.’ 

Against that story Christopher and 
Felipa set this bit of experience. Into 
the poverty of that section came a rush 
of wealth when somebody struck oil. 
People who had scratched the soil of 
rain-washed hills for corn enough to 
keep body and soul together became 
millionaires in a summer. In one such 
family the young people were troubled 


because nothing could keep their 
mother from doing the milking just as 
she had always done. Felipa was from 
the ‘level country.’ She knew the ways 
of the world. Could she not influ- 
ence their mother? Felipa might have 
spared her breath. ‘Just because Tom 
Crabtree has got him a million dol- 
lars,’ said his wife, ‘is no reason I 
should let hired help spoil my cow’s 
teats.’ 

‘People like that,’ said Christopher in 
contemplative mood, “have a kind of 
independence that most people in this 
country have forgotten all about. 
Poverty can’t daunt them and riches 
can’t move them. I reckon these 
Appalachian Americans that rank out- 
siders call “mountain whites” are the 
very sort of people that made this coun- 
try in the first place, and, given half a 
chance, they may be the salvation of it 
yet.’ 

Not long after that conversation 
Felipa’s diary had this entry: ‘The 
dogwood is blooming a second time. 
It is very beautiful among the autumn 
colors, but the neighbors say, “When 
the dogwood blooms twice, it’s a sure 
token of bad luck.”’ The entry that 
follows says this: ‘The cabin has burned 
to the ground. There is a fault in the 
coal vein and the mines are shut down. 
Christopher is looking for a business 
opening somewhere else. But oh, how 
can we bear to go away!’ 


S 


II 


Their hazard of new fortunes took 
the Doves to that part of Tennessee 
whose thoroughfare is the Mississippi 
River and whose Mecca is Memphis. 

. ‘I never saw such pretty people 
come out of such ugly houses,’ Felipa 
wrote home. ‘The houses are tall, 
narrow frame houses perched on bluffs, 
with wooden steps going down to the 
sidewalks, but Christopher says the 
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‘steps remind him of Jacob’s ladder — _ 

because of the angels ascending and 
descending.’ 

Their own rented cottage was ‘out 
on the flats,’ a new and unfashionable 
suburb. Christopher’s new position 
gave him a precarious foothold with 
a public service corporation at a salary 
so small that only youth and daring 
would have attempted housekeeping 
at all. 

The grocer at the corner was ready 
to give Felipa information and kindly 
counsel. ‘I’ll send a washwoman 
around,’ he told her. ‘She does my 
wifes washing, — takes the clothes 
Monday and brings them back Friday, 
—she can’t wear them so very long.’ 
A Southern byword, cryptic perhaps to 
outsiders, is ‘Choose a housemaid who 
can wear your clothes and a wash- 
woman who can’t.’ 

Felipa’s first caller was the next- 
door neighbor. She found Felipa in 
tears. 
them, Felipa explained. ‘Not one cur- 
tain is right,’ she said, ‘and Christopher 
made such careful measurements!’ 

‘And measured with a yardstick, 
I'll bet,’ said the newcomer. “The only 
way to measure window curtains is 
with a string. Have you got an extra 
thimble?’ 

Before Felipa could protest, the 
neighbor had mounted a stepladder. 
With her mouth full of pins, she ripped 


and basted and hung those curtains ` 


till, true to a line, they touched the 
sills. 

Another early caller was the meat- 
man. Down the street came a covered 
spring wagon, drawn by a _ hipshot 
mule with a bell on his collar and 
driven by a sallow. man who chewed 


a snuff stick. In the back of the wagon: 


was the carcass of a beef, covered with 
a Yeassuringly clean cloth. The driver 
drew rein at the Doves’ gate and told 
Felipa the rules of the game. ‘I killed 


Since she could not conceal ~ 
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a cow to-day. The price is ten cents a 
pound from head to tail. Weigh on 
your scales or mine and pick your 
choice. Only thing is, I don’t give 
no advice.’ 

When the cottage was in order and 
the Doves had been seen in church, 
Jeffersonville society called. Though 
the newcomers were unintroduced, liv- 
ing in an unfashionable, almost a 


_ questionable part of town, on a barely 


perceptible income, people of good 
family in that Tennessee town recog- 
nized ‘quality.’ The aerial of the 
South worked, as it always works. 
Christopher and Felipa will always 
think of Jeffersonville and springtime 
in a breath. In Kentucky, spring was 
barely astir in the mountains, and but 
just beginning to color the Blue-Grass, 
but these first callers in Tennessee came 
with roses in their hands and returned 
again with roots and cuttings for 
Felipa’s garden. 
Invitations followed lavishly, and 
membership in The Club was proffered 
them. Up to that time Christopher 


‘and Felipa had maintained that the 


Episcopal Church and the Democratic 
Party were enough things to belong to, 
but they could not resist the flattery 
of that invitation, for The Club is to 
Jeffersonville what the Académie Fran- 
çaise is to Paris. Its membership is 
narrowly restricted. According to’ its 
charter, at least every other meeting 
must be devoted to the study of 
Shakespeare. Each member must ex- 
press an opinion at every meeting, and 
no member may be heard more than 
once. Absence from two consecutive 
meetings is ground for expulsion. Chris- 
topher, approving wholly, recalled a 
secret society of his boyhood, one of 
whose by-laws declared: ‘Any member 
that stays away from a meeting will be 
dismembered.’ 

While Christopher enjoyed ‘The 
Club’s' rigidity, Felipa basked in the 
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discovery. that nothing in Jeffersonville 
began on time. Not even The Club, 
nor court, nor church. Christopher 
might fume, watch in hand, — ‘like 
a testy English squire,’ his wife. told 
him, — but Felipa was soothed by a 
few unhurried minutes in the church- 
yard, while the minister’s fat baby sat 
on the church steps and greeted each 
parishioner by name. ‘Dood mornin’, 
Mr. S’acklett’; ‘How-do-dee-do, Mrs. 
Carter? How-do-dee-do, Old-Mrs. Car- 
ter?’ Felipa discovered that such a 
system has pitfalls when, going to 
her first afternoon bridge, she shyly 
planned to be a little late lest she be 
first-comer. She found, instead, an 
exasperated partner who had been 
‘penalized a hundred points for Felipa’s 
tardiness. Church, court, and club 
might flout the clock, but Jeffersonville 
took its cards seriously. 

Under the.pleasant flow of social life 
in their new home, the Doves caught 

. glimpses of a darker undercurrent that 
sometimes puzzled them. Among its 
citizens were veterans of the Spanish 
War; later, it furnished more than its 
share of volunteers for the Great ‘War; 
but the War between the States was to 
every man and woman in the com- 
munity an event of yesterday — the 
omnipresent reason for to-day. This 
in itself was, to Christopher and Felipa, 
a natural state of things, but there was 
in the local state of mind an acerbity 
quite new to them. 

‘There is something I don’t under- 
stand,’ Christopher wrote his father, 
‘about the way these Tennesseeans talk 
about the Yankees. They don’t speak 
of “our friends the enemy.” They 
don’t even cuss them sociably as 
“damn Yankees.” They call them 
“Yankatanks,” and everything they 
say about them sounds harsh and 
bitter.’ 

To this his father, late major in 
Morgan’s cavalry, C. S. A., replied: 


‘My guess is that when your new 
friends talk about the Late- Unpleasant- 
ness they hark back, not to the War, 
but to: the Reconstruction. Let me 
know if Iam right.’ 

He.was. When the older people 
were satisfied that both Felipa and 
Christopher were children of Confed- 
erate veterans, they told the newcomers 
about Lost Village. Afterward they 
were taken on the twenty-mile drive 


along sandy roads and through pine 


woods to see the deserted town, as 
those who are permitted to visit a 
hidden shrine. 

Whatever may be true of architec- 
ture in Jeffersonville, the houses in 
Lost Village are not ugly. Wide- 
winged, cream-stuccoed, with broad 
verandahs and walled gardens, the 
old houses stand, empty and falling 
into ruins, deserted homes in a de- 
serted village. The men born in: those 
houses were killed or wounded and 
disabled in the War between the 
States. In Reconstruction times, life 
in that secluded place became too. 
dangerous for women and children. 


‘Jeffersonville offered the comparative 
-safety of a larger, less. isolated place. 


One by one the old homes were aban- 
doned till not one soul remained. 

‘For forty years,’ “said the old lady 
who told Felipa the story, ‘I have 
been homesick, twenty miles from 
home. We go out there — all who are 
left of the families that had to come 
away —on Memorial Day. We. carry 
flowers, of course, but we hardly need 
to do it. The gardens are overrun with 
weeds, and the walls are falling down 
and smothering them, but the lilacs 
and syringas kéep blooming anyway. 
And the little Southern rose, which 
some people call the York-and-Lan- 
caster because its petals are both red 
and white, just makes a carpet all the 
summer long. It covers the Village 
like a Confederate flag.” 
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IT 


Christopher’s prompt promotion car- 
ried the Doves into foreign country. 
Christopher had lived in New York; a 
beloved literature gave Felipa a sense 
of kinship with New England; but 


for the Middle West they were quite . 


unprepared. / 

Felipa’s first sense of strangeness 
came when, from an observation car, 
she looked up to a pale blue zenith 


utterly unlike the azure of Virginia - 


skies. Her next impression was of the 
surprising cleanness of Oakville’s rail- 
way station. Spotless it stood in its 
parallelogram of nasturtiums and lo- 
belias. Felipa was perversely homesick 
for the rusty stove, the ashes and to- 
bacco juice, of a Southern way station. 
The group that waited on the platform, 
lacking the dark Negro faces that she 
had always seen in such a gathering, 
seemed pallid and incomplete. 

As they drove to their new house, 
Felipa whispered, ‘When shall we get 
past the park? What is it—an Old 
Soldiers’ Home or something?’ 

Christopher felt like an old settler in 
the face of Felipa’s bewilderment, for 
he had been in Illinois a week. ‘No, 
Country Girl,’ he told her, ‘this is 
mighty near all of Oakville. These are 
people’s houses. They just don’t have 
fences.’ Felipa could not have. been 
more astonished if Christopher had 
said as casually, ‘The houses don’t have 
walls.’ 

The cottage Christopher had rented 
sat fenceless in its strip of parking 
while its back yard swept away ap- 
parently unbounded to the boundless 
prairies. Their furniture stood un- 
erated in the rooms. 
handled our things,’ said Christopher, 
‘charged four times as much as we pay 
the Negroes at home, and did six times 
as much.’ 

When Felipa began to arrange the 


“The Swede that ` 
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rooms, she sat down in the middle of 
the floor, face to face with despair. The 
house was furnace-heated. Never be- 


fore had Felipa seen a house without an 


open fire. ‘Without a fireplace,’ she 
thought chaotically, ‘the rooms haven’t 
any focus. There is nowhere to begin. 
Any piece of furniture might as well be 
anywhere as anywhere else.’ 

‘Housekeeping presented new prob- 
lems. The washing came in unironed. 
‘You did n’t say washing-and-ironing,’ 
said the Swedish laundress. The Nor- 
wegian housemaid, obedient and with- 
out initiative, was the antithesis of the 
enterprising little Negroes Felipa had 
trained at home. ‘Africans had to live 
by their wits in the jungles during 
centuries when Scandinavian peasants 
were drilled in obedience to their 
masters,’ Christopher suggested; but 
Felipa found it hard to remember 
ethnological distinctions while i instruct- 
ing. her housemaids. 

Felipa’s pronunciation and TE 
lary made telephoning impracticable 
and shopping hazardous. ‘Coal oil, a 
gallon bucket; half a dozen roasting 
ears; a peck of potatoes.’ The clerk at 
the general store read the list aloud. 
‘Give the lady kerosene, —a four- 
quart pail, — sweet corn, and spuds,” 
called a customer from the front of the 
store. ‘I know what she means. My 
wife was born in the South.’ 

‘Some day,’ said Felipa to Christo- 
pher, ‘when some Dutch-Swedish- 
Yankee in this part of the country 
speaks of my “brogue” or your “dia- 
lect,” I’m going to fling my manners 
away and ask why they think their 
speech the standard and ours the 
corruption. Our ancestors were ruling 
England while theirs were hitched to 
the plough or living in a fen somewhere 
in Europe.’ 

‘Ease your mind, honey,’ Christo- 
pher chuckled, ‘but ease it at home. 
They think they are the standard and 
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we think we are, so everybody ought 
to be happy. Middle-Westerners make 
me feel sort of peppered with grape- 
shot myself, but it’s not the first time 
the Yankees have had us under fire. 


And this time we are the invaders. 


Mind you that.’ 

Felipa’s letters to her mother dis- 
closed her homesick bewilderment. 
‘Everything here is upside down. 
Sunday, for instance. Lots of people 
don’t go to church. Most people do, 
of course, but some quite nice people 
don’t. All the standards seem different. 
Children are taught to save their money 
and keep their clothes clean as children 
at home are taught to mind their 
manners and speak the truth. I have 
the funniest time with callers. One of 
them asked me to-day, “What does 
your husband do?” I racked my brain 
for something Christopher does that 
would interest her. He plays golf . 
and chess ... he reads . . . he goes 
to church ... he rides ... dances 
like an angel. . . . What should I tell 
her? Christopher says she meant, 
“What does he do for a living — what 
is his business?” Is n’t it all queer?’ - 

In answer to this letter, her wise 
mother wrote: ‘Don’t forget the Qua- 
ker story, Felipa. Perhaps your new 
friends think “thee is a little queer.” 

Undoubtedly they did. Felipa made 
formal calls in the morning. In Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, peo- 
ple took naps in the afternoon. In 
Oakville, people did their own house- 
work, and morning calls were intimate, 
or inconvenient. Felipa suggested rice 
as a substitute for potatoes at a church 
dinner. Rice, in Oakville, is served not 
as a vegetable but as a dessert. And 
once Felipa, invited for an evening 
party, went in the afternoon. Her 
defense was, and is, that her husband 
was not included in the invitation. 

Felipa looks back on an attack of 
tonsilitis as one of .the outstanding 


providences of her life. She thinks it a 
thousand pities that Carol Kennicott 
did n’t have tonsilitis when she was new 
in Gopher Prairie. Before that illness, 
Oakville people had been polite and 
tolerant. Now that Felipa needed 
them, kindnesses poured in. No tray 
came to her sick room without some 
neighbor’s gift— soups, jellies, cus- 
tards, or broths. When Christopher 
opened the door in the morning, offer- 
ings from a neighbor’s garden lay on 
the threshold; at night when he came 
home, he might find a pie or a plate of 

doughnuts on the window sill. ; 

Felipa emerged from that illness 
loving Oakville, eager to share its life 
and understand its ways. She has 
loved it ever since, treasuring its 
friendships and experiences — but she 
never entirely understood it. 

Bred though she was to class dis- 
tinctions, there were discriminations _ 
here that puzzled her. The Swedish 
element was strong in the population, 
influential in religious matters, domi- 
nant in politics, but socially it was 
rigorously segregated. Because she 
loved the Sagas, ancient and mod- 
ern, Scandinavians were!glamorous to 
Felipa; but she observed that the good 
smell of afternoon coffee identified the 
Oakville streets in which one did 
not call, j 

Oakville’s middle class was made up 
of retired farmers. Neither Christopher 
nor Felipa had ever known a farmer to 
retire. It appeared that in the corn 
belt farmers made enough money to 
retire on, and that, having accom- 
plished this end, they sold their farms 
and came to town. ‘At home,’ com- 
mented Felipa, marveling, ‘nobody but 
the sheriff sells a home place.’ ` 

The savor of piccalilli in the making 
will recall to Felipa, through all the 
autumns of her life, the homes of 
Oakville’s ruling class, descendants of 
the York State people who, as pioneers, 
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had taken up the rich prairie forties and 
built the town and loved it with a queer, 
jealous love. They had bequeathed to 
their children fertile acres, comfortable 
white frame houses, staunch furniture, 
sound principles, and the York State 
recipe for piccalilli. Above all they had 
endowed them with loyal affection for 
the town. In the South, the county is 
the unit, and the state the object of 
devotion. Felipa’s worst indiscretion 
was ‘trading’ in Chicago, and even, 
till her iniquity was brought home to 


her, shopping occasionally in the rival 


neighboring town. 
The great event in Oakville was 
Chautauqua. Radios may supersede, 
` and Carol Kennicott despise, this in- 
stitution, but Oakville reveled in it. 
The little town supported its own 
Chautauqua, chose artists to its liking, 
and for ten days each year gave itself 
over to speeches, sermons, concerts, 
impersonations, political debates, physi- 
cal training, nursery schools, ice- 
cream cones, and. sawdust. Rows of 
tents sprang up, and housekeepers who 
knew no other vacation spent ten days 
on the grounds, renewing friendships, 
meeting distinguished people, and, in 
the August heat, absorbing a hundred 


interests.to mull over when the long. 


white winter shut them in. 
. Felipa, who had never seen anything 
like it, was completely captivated by a 
good Chautauqua with its winds from 
every. quarter. ‘I think,’ commented 
Christopher, ‘you are getting ready to 
take out your naturalization papers.’ 
Nevertheless, when business called 
Christopher to the Far West, the Doves 
had nothing for it but to pull up stakes 
and leave. 


IV 
‘The Pacific Coast,’ said a friend 
aphoristically to Felipa, ‘is inhabited 
by enthusiastic men and homesick 
women.’ 
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Christopher’s company was sending 
him to Oregon, and Felipa anxiously 
catechized the only person she knew 
who had ever lived so far from the 
Atlantic seaboard. ‘My own geog- 
raphy,’ said Felipa, ‘stops at the 
Rocky: Mountains.’ l 

Their families behaved as if Felipa 
and Christopher were going to round 
the Horn and might be met by hos- 
tile Indians. But, instead of scalping 
knives and a sense of exile, the Doves 
found welcome in the West. Elsewhere 
they had felt at best like onlookers, but, 
if one be American and white, the 
Pacific Coast exudes assurance that 
this is everybody’s country. 

Moreover, Felipa will tell you, ‘the 
Doves have the luckiest misfortunes!’ 
An errant furniture car, she and Chris- 
topher assert, is, for introduction to the 
heart of a community, as good as an 
attack of tonsilitis. With incurable 
optimism they moved into their un- 
furnished house before their half car of. 
furniture arrived. For seven weeks it _ 
was sidetracked somewhere between - 
Illinois and Oregon, and, while Chris- 
topher haunted the freight offices and 
sent urgent telegrams, the Doves set 
up housekeeping in the West with two 
rented cots and a coal-oil stove. 

Within twenty-four hours the neigh- 
bors on the east had sent in a couple of 
chairs and the neighbors on the west. 

‘slipped in a pie.’ The housekeeper on 
the hill brought down a woolen com- 
forter: ‘The days are warm, but, you ` 
need lots of cover these nights.’ Cook- 
ing without utensils need not have 
daunted Felipa. The neighbors de-. 
scried an opportunity to show what the 
West could do. iChinese pheasants, sal- 
mon, rainbow trout, marvelous jellies 
made of salal berries and Oregon 


_ grape and red high huckleberry, turned 


haphazard meals into Lucullan feasts. 
Even when Christmas came and still 
that car delayed its arrival, and Felipa 
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began to be engloomed lest the great- 
grandmother table and desk and corner 
cupboard might be really lost, their 
cottage was bright with splendid holly 
wreaths and the new, lustrous, broad- 
leafed evergreens that made Felipa 
ache with desire to show them to the 
people at home: ‘And every leaf and 
twig,’ said Felipa, ‘comes from some 
brand-new friend.’ 

When, at long last, their furniture 
arrived and life grew orderly again, the 
Doves began to take their bearings and 
to explore most unfamiliar terrain. 
Their new home was in a university 
town, and Felipa declares that they 
came to the Pacific Coast expecting to 
find blanket Indians and the Wild West 
of the films, and discovered instead the 
Federal Government and the educa- 
tional system of the United States. 

At home, she and Christopher had 
had governesses and tutors until they 


went to boarding school. Neat brass | 


plates on many doorways in Virginia 
„towns mark private schools. The public 
schools had been called ‘free schools’ 
when they were children, and even 
now there is a lingering belief that the 
education of a gentleman’s children is 
not properly a public charge. In the 
Doves’ Western home, the grade 
schools were as much and as justifiable 
a pride as was the University; and 
Felipa — insatiable sight-seer in her 
new environment — visited them all. 
The teachers had difficulty in classify- 
ing a visitor who was neither parent, 
teacher, nor even maiden aunt, but 
Mrs. Dove’s ignorance of the public- 
school system entertained and, possi- 
bly, refreshed them. Kindergarten 
methods in the early grades and man- 
ual training in higher classes delighted 
Felipa, for she was a whole-hearted 
Frébelian, ignorant though she might 
be of other educational methods. In 
high school she was probably the last 
literate American to discover what she 


still describes as ‘a blasphemous thing 
called required reading.’ ‘Christopher,’ 
she reported indignantly, ‘the children 
are taught that it is a task to read 
great literature.’ 

‘It’s a big country, Felipa,’ Chris- 
topher reminded her, ‘a big country 
made up of many kinds of people, and 
the public-school system goes out after 
them all. Required reading gives the 
swine a chance to do some trampling, 
but it is a grand opportunity for pearl 
divers,’ 

At the University, generous pro- 
fessors and an indulgent and amused 
registrar let Felipa attend lectures to 
her heart’s content, but the registrar, 
at least, was frankly puzzled by the 
catholicity and the apparent aimless- 
ness of her choice. When she was told 
that many of the students, probably a 
majority of them, entered the Univer- 
sity because they believed a degree was 
necessary to success in business, Felipa 
was at first incredulous and then ablaze 
with anger. 

‘I wish,’ she said, ‘they could know 
just one of the boys in the Appalachian 
Mountains who are willing to go hun- 
gry to get “that good l’arnin’”! Or 
that dear little Norwegian maid of ours 
who went to night school after her 
day’s work to learn about the stars 
“just for the gladness of knowing.” 
Schools, from kindergarten to univer-' 
sity, are meant to feed divine hunger 
like that—not to help people to 
satisfy their belly need.’ 

‘They tell me Kipling is out of 
fashion,’ Christopher acknowledged 
her quotation. ‘The business motive 
seems to enter into everything out here. 
Just to-day I was talking polities with 
a Republican. I was trying to think of 
a polite way to say that I thought the 
Republican Party emphasized business 
advantage rather than principles of 
government, and bless Pat! if the 
fellow didn’t say, flat-footedly, him- 
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self, “I usually vote for what I think 
will be best for business. You Demo- 
crats are more visionary.”’ 

‘Did you ever hear anything so dis- 
gusting in your life?’ said Felipa. ‘Is 
there any real difference, Christopher, 
between ` selling your vote for five 
dollars and selling it for “what is best 
for business’”’?’ 

‘Well, not by our code,’ Christopher 
“replied; ‘but since we live where people 
seem to look at things differently I 
reckon we might as well try to under- 
stand their point of view.’ 

Indeed, while Felipa made her naive 
discoveries in the field of education, 
Christopher found much food for 


thought in the Western state of mind ` 


as to the law. ‘You would be inter- 
ested,’ he wrote his father, ‘in the 
` working of the initiative and referen- 
dum. The people as a whole show 
remarkable sagacity as to the laws 
submitted to them, but there is a sort 
of cavalier treatment of law itself that 
comes, as nearly as I can make it out, 
from the plasticity under the system. 
Here is an incident of what I mean. At 


a commercial club dinner the other 


night the guest of honor made a speech 
that you, Strict Constructionist that 

you are, would have endorsed. His 
` subject was our debt to. the law on 
which our civilization rests and our 
inescapable duty of conserving it, obey- 
ing it, and amending it by orderly 


process and not otherwise. His hearers - 


were so enthusiastic that it was im- 
mediately moved that the speaker be 
made an honorary member of the club. 
The chairman pointed out that, under 
the constitution of the club, this could 
not be done in just the proposed form, 
and suggested some verbal alteration in 


the motion that would make it legal. - 


Instantly somebody sprang to his feet 
and said, “I move to waive the con- 
stitution!” And as a tribute to that 
. speech on obedience to law they 
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“waived the constitution”’ by accla- 
mation.’ 7 

When Christopher, chortling, told 
that incident at home, Felipa reminded 
him that the newness of the country 
might have something to do with that 
state of mind. ‘It wasn’t very long 
ago, you remember,’ she said, ‘that the 
Constitution of the United States 
did n’t run in this latitude. The 
pioneers had to make their own laws, 
vary them to suit the occasion, and . 
enforce them out of hand. 

‘This part of the country really is 
brand-new, Christopher. One of the 
professors at the University was born 
in a covered wagon crossing the plains. - 
And his mother is as pretty as'a picture 
and as gay as a grig this minute. What . 
this country really needs is servants.” _ 

Christopher, used to his wife’s 
conversational tergiversations, smoked 
placidly and waited for the connection. 

‘Do you remember how surprised we 
were when we met people in Illinois 
who,had automobiles and did n’t have 
cooks? Well, out here most of the :- 
faculty wives do their own washing.” 
They say servants are simply not to 
be had.’ 

‘Serves them right,’ said’ Christo- 
pher. ‘They agitated for Chinese exclu- 


-sion and then Japanese, and got it, 


and now they are trying to exclude the 
Filipinos. As for native-born Ameri- 
cans in the West, they are like the 
family of boys whose mother wished 
one of them had been a girl, but none 
of them would have been her. Plenty 
of people. need servants, but nobody in 
this land of opportunity is willing to 
“be her.” 

‘Well, somebody has to “be her” if - 
this gorgeous Pacific Coast is ever to ` 
develop such a rich civilization as it 
ought,’ said Felipa, with conviction. 

It was in the course of their sociolog- 
ical ‘study of the West Coast that 
the Doves, three thousand miles from 


+ 
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the District of Columbia, ‘discovered 
the Federal Government.’ 

‘At home,’ Christopher observed, 
‘people inherit money, earn it, or do 
without. Here they expect the Gov- 
ernment to do something about it — 
raise the tariff on lumber; build wooden 
ships, doctor the fishery laws, or 
something or other.’ 

In some guise, indeed, the Federal 
Government seemed the root of all 
business, all prosperity. At one end of 
the scale were the leading citizens, 
descendants of territorial officeholders, 
and at the other the new settlers who, 
barehanded, with grit and honest work 
were proving up a claim. 

The Doves’ first drives carried them, 
before the town itself was out of sight, 
into Federal reserve Jand, park and 
forest. As they drove, on the well- 
built government roads, through tow- 
ering virgin timber, they thrilled with 
the familiar sense of landownership. 
All this splendor was their own. They 
held their hundred-millionth share of 
it in fee. 


` They stopped at a ranger’s Sabin to 


ask directions. In the yard a small boy 
was playing with a black bear cub. 
‘Cully found the little fellow caught in 
a trap with its paw broken,’ his mother 
explained. ‘It was trapped unlawfully 
and his father let Cully take it. He is 
making a pet out of it till we hear 
from Washington. But, son,’ she ad- 
monished the child, ‘you must n’t set 
your heart on it, like it belonged to you. 
You’ve got to remember that it’s the 
Government’ s bear.’ 

Though men and manners in the 
West may be interesting, the dominat- 
ing influence is the land itself. Out-of- 
doors simply clamors for attention. 

‘The scenery takes a great deal of 
time,’ Felipa -wrote home. ‘Every- 
thing grows lavishly and keeps on 
growing at least eleven months of the 
year. It is just impossible to keep up 


with the procession of the flowers and 
do anything else, even if you specialize 
on wild flowers, as we do, and even 
though, as our neighbors say, “all you 
have to do to make a garden is stand 
on the back porch and throw the seeds 

ut.” When the sun is shining and the 
snow-covered mountains are out, they 
simply bully you. It seems irreverent 
to give attention to little indoor inter- 
ests when that gleaming splendor waits 
outside your windows.’ 

On a memorable day, friends ¢ came 
to take the Doves for a drive up the 
McKenzie River road. There had been 
a snowfall in the night and the Doves 
must see its beauties in perfection. 
Felipa and Christopher never ceased 
to marvel that, in their north-of-Boston 
latitude, whole winters may go by 
without a killing frost, and snowfall is 
so rare that when it comes the whole 
population turns out to enjoy it. 

The McKenzie River rises among the 
glaciers of the-Cascade Mountains and 
tumbles down its long course, milk- 
white or green as chrysoprase. Leaping 
with rainbow trout, bordered with 
evergreens, overhung with ferns and 
wild flowers, it has new beauties for 
each month. Snowfall followed by 
sunshine, radiant everywhere, is almost 
intolerably splendid on the McKenzie 
River road. On that January day, 
broad-leafed evergreens held up snow 
and ice glare as if, on outspread hands, 
they offered diamonds. Fir trees spar- 
kled with unimaginable radiancies. 

The driver stopped the car where 
river, forest, and far-gleaming snow- 
capped mountains made the most 
breath-taking panorama. ‘Now admit, 
you Easterners,’ he said exultantly, 
‘that you never saw beauty till to-day.’ 

Christopher gazed, enrapt and silent; 
but Felipa turned upon her host re- 
proachful eyes. ‘Never saw beauty?’ 
she repeated. ‘Why, I was born in the 
Valley of Virginia!’ 





THE LOST CHILD 


BY EDMUND G. KRIMMEL 


Ir the family name was ever men- 
tioned to me, I do not remember it. 
Everyone spoke of the professor, the 
professor’s. family, and then his child. 
The family had come to pass the sum- 
mer on a small farm which stretched 
lazily over the base of ‘Stony Ridge’ 
Mountain in Pennsylvania. 

It was an unusually peaceful June 
Sunday; the winds and currents of air 
accustomed to churn about in the low- 
lands were leashed to the mountain 
.top, and the absence of rustling leaves 
gave prominence to the note raised by 


the subtle forces of nature — things’ 


budding, popping, growing. The day 
was a peace offering to atone for the 
many days when gales send us scurry- 
ing to shelter, or heat drives us to seek 
shade. Nature was making a bid for 
confidence; the professor and his wife 
accepted it in good faith and went to 
stroll in the rolling foothills, leaving 
their two-year-old child in the care of 
the farmer’s daughter, a half-grown girl. 

When the parents returned at three, 
they met the young girl carrying a glass 
of water, and they followed her to the 
playhouse. When they entered, all 
the toys were arranged for play, but 
the child could not be seen. Nor did 
he answer when the parents, believing 
that they were being invited to join a 
game of hide and seek, called his name. 
During the few minutes that the farm- 
-er’s daughter had been gone for a drink 
of water, the child seemed to have van- 
ished completely. 
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A search was made through the house 
and all surrounding buildings. The 
situation became alarming. Neighbors 
were asked to give assistance. Hopeless 
eyes peered into wells and deep pits. 
As the search continued, more friends 
and neighbors arrived; it was evening 
and no leading trails had as yet been 
found. State policemen were’ sum- 
moned to take charge and organize 
patrols. Night, with all its black un- 
certainties, was slowly creeping into 
the mountains; calls for additional help 


_were sent out to neighboring towns. 


We first heard of it at eight, in a 
small town four miles away where I 
was passing a holiday. The town was - 
animated at that hour by numbers of 
people walking home from evening 
services. A distress call had been re- 
ceived at the central telephone ex- 
change; the message spread quickly. 
‘The professor’s child is lost in the 
mountains. Help is wanted.’ The 
people, hearing the news, gathered in 
groups, then quickly scattered — the 
husbands to proffer aid, the wives to 
rush home to tell the tragic news to 
ears that had not heard it. My host 
offered his services and the use of his 
car. Volunteers soon filled the seats 
and some stood on the running boards; 
we started for the mountains. 

The men in the car described the na- 
ture of the country where the child 
was lost — the thickets and woods, 


- the dangers of foxes and other wild 


animals. They recounted moments of 
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agony experienced by them when their 
own children escaped from their watch- 
ful eyes. Their sympathy for the pro- 
. fessor and his wife was very great, 
sincere. 

The car swung off the main highway 
and traveled over a rougher road which 
followed the winding course of a stream 
through narrow valleys where night 
and dampness were concentrated.. We 
passed through and skirted patches of 
balsam-scented woodland into which 
would dart, with eyes of fire, small ani- 
mals frightened by our headlights. 
Winding up on the knoll of a culti- 
vated hill, which looked like a great 
bald head in the night, one of the men 
said, ‘We are very near, now.’ On the 
top of the hill we were afforded an ex- 
cellent panorama of our objective. 

“Stony Ridge rose as a wall, extending 
upward to great heights where it 
seemed to hold the starlit sky as a 
canvas tightly drawn. The blue-black 
barrier was sparkling with the many 
tiny lights of the searching parties 
combing the mountain side. We could 
follow their course by their lanterns 
and torches arranged in clusters and 
lines radiating from a group of build- 
ings on the far side of the valley below 
us. The buildings stood out white in 
the glare of the many lights of automo- 
biles parked around them. The scene 
had the appearance of a gay, well- 
patronized amusement park; the lights 
and torches on the mountain side looked 
like long strings of Japanese lanterns 
— the scene of a fête, not a tragedy. 

' The questions we asked when we 
arrived at the house differed little from 
all the others that had been put by the 
many who arrived before us. “Where 
was the child last seen? Where had it 
usually played?’ And we received the 
same answers. There were no clues, no 
footprints, no toys dropped by the child 
on its flight to start us on a new trail. 
The child had last been seen in the play- 


. briers. 
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house; there the trail started and ended. 
We had gathered — friends, farmers, 
Boy Scouts, state policemen, towns- 
men. Some men brought their wives to 
cut bread, make sandwiches, to offer 
hot coffee to weary searchers. The 
professor, long exhausted, was mute, 
wide-eyed. Cries from the hysterical 
mother came to us from a second-story 
window to urge us to greater efforts. 

We fell in with a group reorganizing 
for another hunt. Given lanterns, 
torches, and long sticks to push aside 
the brush, we walked in a knotted 
group across a field to a point where we 
entered the woods. In a long line we 
walked, five or six feet between us, 
to comb a wide swath through the 
thicket. The task was slow, difficult, 
treacherous. Vines intertwined under- 
brush to retard our advance. Rocks, 
hidden from view, tripped us or threw 
us off our balance or sent us crash- 
ing into bushes covered with thorny 
One man, thrown to the 
ground, broke his lantern on a rock, 
and spurting oil started a small brush 
fire. Clothing was shredded, skin torn. 
Men swore as they battled with the 
brambles. A seasoned hunter near me 
said, ‘No child could ever enter this 
thicket; even dogs pick their way 
through here with difficulty.” But no 
foot of ground was to be left unsearched; 
so we ploughed on and on, hour after 
hour. When it was discovered that we 
had been passing through large areas 
of poison ivy, men susceptible to the 
deadly green let out wails, while others 
laughed at their discomfort. 

Whenever a circuit was completed 
we would gather at the farmhouse, but 
just long enough to pick up a bite to 
eat, a sip of coffee, or to refill a canteen 
before starting out on another search. 
No one thought of quitting; the task 
was not without hope. I thought of 
nights in France when men crawled and 
groped about, suffering even greater 
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hardships, filled with hate, bent on 
revenge, destruction of life. But how 
different all this was — many men, 
young and old, men who-had served in 
France, untiring in their efforts to 
save the life of one child. 

The night passed; early morning 
light let me see better the serious ex- 
pressions on the faces of the men 
around me. Some faces were bearded; 
some smooth, delicate;. others lean, 
drawn. Daylight made our task easier, 
but we had not been rewarded. The 
sun was rising above the hilltops; our 
limbs were sore from tramping through 
the brush, over rocks; we were tired, 
sleepy. We quit a patch of woodland 


and spread out across a field, working | 


back toward the farmhouse. Out in 
the sunlight our eyes were dark 
from fatigue; torch-smoked faces were 
streaked with perspiration. Our steps 
became shorter; we moved slower and 
- slower, like the swinging pendulum of a 


clock unwinding. Having failed in our. 


mission, we dreaded the ordeal of 
facing the parents again. 

Enthusiasm, eagerness to gain a 
goal, usually releases energy which 
makes us speed past roads leading to 
our objective. Perhaps the anxiety of 
the” parents had caused them to over- 
look important clues, or our zeal had 
made us rush too quickly through the 
_ fields and woods during the early night. 

-Our energy had now been spent; we 
were checked to a snail’s pace. Then 
one man, walking close to the edge of 
the woods, suddenly stooped and 
shouted, ‘Look here!’ High above his 
head he held a child’s small stocking. 
We rushed over to him, pulled aside 
the bushes around him, and. found a 
shoe, another stocking; and then we 
heard the ery of a startled child. In a 
small clearing near the edge of the 
woods, a few hundred feet from the 
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house, sat the child, rubbing eyes that 
had enjoyed a long, care-free slumber. 
When fatigue had checked his ambition 
to explore the world, he had taken off 
his shoes and stockings and curled up 
in his bed of balsam. He could not have 
picked a more secure place to hide. As 
our column had advanced through 
this thicket during the night, the men 
near the edge of the timberland saw 
the open field, broke ranks to avoid 
briers, and picked an easy path along 
the edge of the woods, leaving a wide 
strip uncombed. 

Now that the child had been found, 
we cheered him as troops returning, 
tired and worn from battle, greet their 
sovereigns. Hands.that trembled with 
excitement reached to pick him up. 
Older men, their eyes wet with tears, 
pleaded for a turn at carrying him back 
to his parents. 

The signal of rescue was oided — 
men with revolvers firing three shots in 
rapid succession. The shots were heard 
by other groups, and their guns in turn 
passed on the message to parties whose 
eagerness had carried them far into 
the mountains. We could hear the sig- 
nal being relayed all around us. Men 
came from everywhere, — over fields, 
out of woods, — happy to see the child 
alive. The scene was dynamic, the 
atmosphere electric; dinner bells were 
clanging at all the neighboring farm- ° 
houses; a distant village church bell 
rang out the glad tidings as our proces- 
sion marched back to the house with 
the child. 

As we came over the brow of the hill, 
the parents, given new strength, rushed 
madly toward us. What feelings, what 
emotions the professor and his wife had 
lived through during that one night! 
Hope, fear, anguish, despair, death — 
and then suddenly life, joy, happiness. 
Their lost child had been found. 


| i 
A TRIAL FOR MURDER 


BY LOUIS REED 


I 


Tr is court day in Winfield. Most of 
the people for miles around have come 
down out of these West Virginia moun- 


tains to see the circuit-riding judge 


from Huntington administer . justice 
as the law prescribes. The morning: 
session has just ended. As the crowd 
files out of the courtroom Gene Mottle- 
sey, of Charleston, who is with mein 
the Fitzmaurice case, pulls me aside. 
‘You’ve got to do something,’ says 
he, ‘with this bird Fitzmaurice. His 


wife has been in to see him, and he’s- 


changed his mind.’ 

This is news. Fitzmaurice is ac- 
cused of murder. A dozen witnesses 
saw him walk into Twombley’s Res- 
taurant with a gun in his hand and 
shoot Jep Toothman. People in his 
home community know why he did it, 
because the affair between Jep Tooth- 
man and Fitz’s-wife was a neighbor- 
hood scandal. On the day of the fatal 
shooting Fitz learned of his wife’s 
infidelity for the first time. Now, 
because his wife does not. wish her 
name to be besmirched in- open court, 
Fitz has decided to keep silent. - 

‘Let’s talk to her,’ say I. 

We find Mrs. Fitz at the jail talking 
to her husband. She is a tall, blonde, 
handsome woman in her late twenties. 


It is‘easy to see why she forsook Fitz 
for Jep Toothman. Fitz is small, 


dark, and not too brainy. They mar- 
ried young, have three children. 
The jailer lets us use the hospital 


room for a conference, and we lead 
both Mr. and Mrs. Fitz thither. Mr. 
Fitz has the stolid look of the lamb 
going forth to the slaughter, but Mrs. 
Fitz is plainly fidgety and nervous. 

‘Now,’ say I, when the door is 
closed, ‘what is this business about 
keeping the Toothman affair quiet?’ 

Fitz and his wife glance at each 
other. Mrs. Fitz is on the verge of 
tears. | 

‘I was just telling Fitz,’ says she, 
‘that we ought to think of the children. 
Think what it means to them to have 
all that brought out in court.’ 

‘Yes, says Fitz, ‘think of it.’ 

I think of it. There are some other 
things I think of at the same time, but 
this is not the time or the place to 
mention them. — 

‘Let’s get down to the essentials,’ 
say I. ‘Toothman is dead. It may 
be regrettable, but nothing that you 
or I can do will bring him back again. ` 
As a result of that death we have a 
living problem of our own. The first 
thing I should like to know in for- 
mulating our programme is this. In 
case you should come clear, Fitz, what’ 
do you intend to do? Will you go back 
to living with your wife?’ 

Fitz looks at his wife before an-. 
swering. ‘I will,’ says he, ‘if she wants 
me to.’ 

‘How about you?’ 

Mrs. Fitz may be a spoiled woman, 
but she is not essentially selfish. ‘I 
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suppose,” says she, ‘we ought to live 
together for the sake of the children.’ 

‘The way things stand now you 
would like to have Fitz back?’ 

“Yes.’ 

‘Then I must inform you, Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice, that if we withhold this 
evidence at the trial the chances are 
that none of us will ever see your 
husband again. They will hang him at 
Moundsville. You spoke a while ago 
of what it means to the children to 
know the disgrace of their mother. 
It is not exactly an honor to be the 
offspring of a parent hanged by the 
State.’ 

The shaft goes home. She covers 
her face with her hands, and starts 
sobbing. Fitz likewise melts into 
tears — more, I think, because he 
shares her suffering than because he 
fears death. Watching him, I cannot 
imagine his killing a human being. 
Nothing in the world but the thought 
of losing this idolized woman would 
have driven him to it. 

‘This is your opportunity, Mrs. 
Fitzmaurice, to do at least one un- 
selfish act.’ 

Fitz’s eyes’ blaze. “There ain’t no 
use of that,’ says he. 

‘Shut up,’ says Mottlesey. 

‘If only I didn’t have to take the 
stand,’ says Mrs. Fitz, ‘and admit 
. everything. You can’t imagine what 
that means toa woman.” . 

There is something to that. Mottle- 
sey and I exchange glances. 

‘Let her go,’ says Mottlesey. 

‘It isn’t really necessary for you.to 
testify,’ say I. “There are plenty of 
other witnesses to prove the relation- 
ship between you and Toothman. I 
shall explain to the court that you are 
overwrought and indisposed, which is 
the truth. Go on home and get the 
kids ready. We’ll try to have him 
back to you by bedtime.’ 

‘Oh, if you only willl’ says she. 
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‘Somehow I feel that there is happiness 
ahead for us yet.’ 

As we leave she puts her arm about 
Fitz’s neck, and kisses him tenderly. 

My partner is waiting with a sand- 
wich and a cup of coffee, now cold, 
for each of us. Mottlesey and I go 
into the private office to make the final 
preparations for the trial. In a few 
minutes the bell rings, and court is on 
again. 


II 


‘The first case, says the judge, 
‘is the case of State versus Fitz- 
maurice. Is the State ready?’ 

‘Ready, your honor,’ says Hatha- 
way, the assistant prosecutor. 

‘Defendant?’ 

Fitz at that moment is entering the 
courtroom in the custody of the sheriff. 

‘Ready, your honor.’ 

‘Call the jury.’ 

The clerk glances at a list of names, 
and calls loudly. 

‘R. L. Masters.’ 

An ancient, red-faced farmer, with 
a drooping white moustache, separates 
himself from the audience and moves 
sedately to the jury box. 

‘J. R. Wieman.’ 

There are twenty jurors in the panel, 
from which twelve will be selected 
eventually. To me the jury represents 
a cross section of Putnam County 
public opinion. It is unlettered and 
untamed, in the sense that city people 
are tamed, but through it runs a deep, 
ingrained sense of Mosaic justice. 
Charles Francis Potter, in The Story 
of Religion, says: ‘Of all human beings 
the one who has most influenced the 
others is Moses.... It may be 
that Mosaic prohibitions will even- 
tually be replaced by the spiritual 
persuasions of Christianity. It may 
be that capital punishment, which: 
says, ““Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed,” will 
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some day be superseded by a less 
vindictive justice. A careful inquiry 
must reveal, however, that as yet 
“eye for eye and tooth for tooth” is 
the guiding spirit of more existing 
legislation than is inspired by the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount.’ 

Truer words were never spoken, 
particularly of Putnam County juries; 
yet the law of Moses sometimes sanc- 
tions the shedding of blood. Stronger 
even than the commandment, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill,’ is that other command- 
ment, ‘Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery.’ 

The twenty are sworn on their voir 
dire. The judge puts the customary 
interrogatories. 

‘Were any of you members of the 
Grand Jury that found the indictment 
against this defendant?’ 

‘Are any of you related by blood 
or marriage to the defendant, Fitz- 
maurice?’ 

‘Are any of you conscious of any 
prejudice or bias, or do you have any 
personal knowledge of the facts in 
this case, that would make it difficult 
for you to render a fair and just verdict 
in this cause?’ 

None of the jurymen answer. The 
judge turns to the lawyers. 

‘Are there any further questions by 
the attorneys for either side?’ 

There are none. 

‘Strike the jury.’ 

Striking the jury consists in striking 
off eight of the twenty so as to reduce 
the panel to twelve. Under the law in 
felony cases the defendant is entitled to 
strike six and the State two. It is a 
process requiring a good deal of delicate 
adjustment on the part of an attorney. 
The problem is to look twenty men in 
the face and try to determine ahead 
of time which twelve are likely to be 
friendly to his client. In a sense it is 
an excursion into mental telepathy. 

We begin, of course, by consulting 
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the defendant, who sits between ahd 
just behind us, to ascertain if there are 
men on the jury with whom he is 
acquainted personally. If so, we are 
interested in the personal relationship 
between the defendant and the jury- 
man. Sometimes the presence of an 
acquaintance on the jury is helpful; 
sometimes just the opposite. As it 
happens, Fitzmaurice knows none of 
the jurymen. 

Some of them are known to me, 
however, so that from personal knowl- 
edge I am able to make a forecast of 
how they will probably react to the 
facts of this case. As a rule I do not 
strike my own clients, on the theory 
that a man who seeks my advice out 
of court will be disposed to listen to 
me in court, and conversely I do 
strike those against whom I have 
prosecuted and defended cases here- 
tofore — particularly if the cases went 
against them. To the layman this 
confession may possibly seem un- 
ethical, but it must be remembered 
that a man on trial for his life has the 
legal right to every possible safeguard 
and that the world has not yet reached 
the state of perfection wherein jury- 
men are free from personal animosities 
and prejudices. 

The striking is done on a sheet of 
paper containing the penciled names of 
the twenty jurymen. In striking we 
draw a line through a name and beside 
it write one of the symbols D. 1, D. 2, 
and so forth, down to D. 6. ‘D.’ stands 
for defendant; the numeral signifies 
the order of striking. When the State 
strikes, S. 1 and S. 2 are written. In 
this manner the record of the striking 
is preserved. 

When the striking is completed, 
the clerk takes the paper and an- 
nounces, ‘All those whose names are 
called, stand aside.’ 

He calls the names of the eight men 
struck, The new panel is sworn to 
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render a just verdict according to the 
evidence. Then the witnesses for each 
side are sworn and sent to the witness 
rooms. The case has proceeded to the 
opening statements. 


Til 


Under West Virginia law the opening 
statements are theoretically mere state- 
ments of what each side expects to 
prove. Arguments are not permitted, 
although it is sometimes difficult to 
determine. exactly what is argument 
and what is plain statement of fact. 
Some lawyers get a lot of argument in- 
to the opening statement. The State 
opens first. 

The State is represented by the 
prosecuting attorney, an aged man of 
eighty, and his assistant. Properly 
speaking, the assistant is the prosecut- 
ing attorney, because the old man, 
except for occasional flashes of oratory 
reminiscent of the fiery days of his 
youth, is quite useless. Off and on he 
has been prosecuting attorney of this 
county for fifty years. 

The State, says Hathaway, expects 
to prove the shooting at Twombley’s 
Restaurant, together with the details 
surrounding it, the deliberation and 
premeditation necessary to a conviction 
for murder, and the motive for the 
crime. It will ask for a verdict of 
murder in the first degree. Hathaway 
belongs to that new school of lawyers 
who speak briefly and much to the point. 

Mottlesey replies by admitting the 
shooting, but sketches the general plan 
of defense. We shall prove- that the 
prisoner is a man highly respected in 
his own community as one who works 
hard and tries to give his family ad- 
vantages that he. never had himself. 
He is foreman of a section gang for the 
railroad, a dutiful husband and father. 
Until the unfortunate incident which 
brings him to the bar of this court he 
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has never been accused of a crime of 
any kind. We expect to prove that the 
deceased Jep. Toothman sealed his 
own fate by defiling the marriage bed 
of this defendant. The sordid and re- 
vealing details of Jep Toothman’s 
affair with the wife of the prisoner may 
not be discussed before the jury at 
this time, but in their proper place 
the jury shall hear them. The crime 
of which this prisoner stands accused, 
gentlemen, is one so natural in its 
commission and so human in its con- 
sequences that when the jury has 
heard all the evidence it will perhaps 
agree with the majority of those fa- 
miliar with the facts that the homicide 
was justifiable. 

Mottlesey perhaps Jeshi to argu- 
ment. . It is dificult not to. 

First witness for the State-is the 
doctor who performed the post-mortem 
examination. His evidence is per- 
functory, admitted to prove the cause 
of death. The course of the bullet is 
gone into with some particularity for 
the sake of the record. The doctor 
also testifies as to the place where the 
body lay, and the location of Twom- 
bley’s Restaurant with reference to 
county and state. This is necessary to 
prove the jurisdiction of the court. 
Mottlesey, our rapid-fire examiner, 
waives cross-examination, since we 
do not deny either the death or the 
jurisdiction. 

While the doctor testifies, I make 
notes of everything he says on a pad 
of yellow paper. In this case Mottlesey 
does the talking, while I must think 
of the record in the event an appeal is 
taken. Every now and then I whisper 
in Mottlesey’s ear — for the sake of the 
record. 

The State then produces witness 
after witness to prove what took place 
at Twombley’s Restaurant. All these 
tell -their stories straightforwardly and 
without much interruption. 
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IV 


It is only when the shooting is dis- 
posed of that the trial arrives at what 
the lawyers call a crisis. This happens 
when a little bald-headed man, who 
has worked for Fitzmaurice on the 
section gang, takes the stand. He 
testifies that a week before the shooting 
occurred Fitz and he were standing 
near each other at a bend of the railroad 
when Toothman’s car went by on the 
highway above. Fitz then said, the 
witness testifies, ‘You see that guy 
yonder? I’m goin’ to kill him one of 
these days.’ l 

That starts the fireworks. If the 
jury believes this witness, it is delib- 
erate and premeditated murder. 

Pressed for details, the witness states 
tbat Fitz added that Toothman had 
broken up his home — the motive for 
the crime. 

' Fortunately we can prove by the 


witness himself that Fitzmaurice fired’ 


him from the section gang three days 
after this alleged conversation took 
place. That provides a possible motive 
for false testifying. Mottlesey makes 
the most of it. The bald-headed man 
is subjected to a most scathing grilling 
lasting about an hour. The air is 
filled with objections and counter- 
objections. Mbottlesey and the as- 
sistant prosecutor face each other like 
two gladiators ready to rend each 
other limb from limb. Part of this is 
stage: play for the benefit of the 
spectators and part is genuine emotion. 
It is unbelievable how worked up a 
lawyer may become in a criminal 
trial.  Mottlesey succeeds in casting 
some doubt upon the veracity of the 
witness, but in the main the bald- 
headed man sticks to his story. 

This scene is nearly always dupli- 
cated in criminal trials and often in 
civil actions. Somehow or other a 
witness is nearly always found to 
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supply the missing link in the évi- 
dence’ This phenomenon -has often 
intrigued me. Even allowing for natu- 
ral discrepancies that arise because 
no two persons see the same thing 
alike, there must be a good deal of 
plain, outright lying in our courts, and 
not all of it is done by the defendant 
whose liberty may beat stake. 

The difficulty in a court proceeding 
is to determine which witness is telling 
the truth and which the falsehood. In 
the present instance it is by no. means 
certain that the bald-headed man is 
lying; yet, if he is not lying, Fitz- 
maurice premeditated this murder, 
and that is hardly consonant with 
what we know of his character. It is 
a problem. 

There are other witnesses to prove 
the motive and the deliberation, but 
none of them are as important as the 
bald-headed: man: As the minutes 
tick into hours the crowd stirs rest- 
lessly in the stuffy courtroom and the 
jury assumes that patient air of men 
who sit and listen because they have to. 

At length the State rests. 

- It is now five o’clock and the judge 
orders a fifteen-minute recess. The 
sheriff takes the jury outside. Mottle- 
sey and I lead Fitz into a deserted 
witness room. We take stock of the 
situation. 

The State has already paved the way 
for the defense by proving all the 
facts surrounding the shooting.- We 
deny none of them except the state- 
ment of one witness, who testified 
that Fitz shouted as he came into the 
restaurant, ‘Well, I’ve found you at 
last.’ That statement, if true, would 
indicate that Fitz had been looking 
for Toothman for some time. But it 
is easy to prove that no other witness 
heard him say anything of the kind and 
the statement is at variance with the 
general facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding the shooting. The really 
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damaging testimony, we agree, is 
that of the bald-headed man. 

We instruct Fitz again to tell his 
story straightforwardly, exactly the 
way it happened, concealing nothing. 
Unless the cross-examination is ex- 
haustive, we ought to finish our side 
in an hour and a half. 


vV 


The gavel falls; we are back in the 
courtroom. Fitz himself is the first 
witness called; the courtroom stills 
to the silence of the tomb. Fitz’s 
appearance is in his favor, for he looks 
like the gentlest of men, but he is not 
what the Jawyers call a ‘strong’ wit- 
ness —a witness who thrusts out his 
chin, says his say, and sticks to it. 
Fitz feels inferior; he speaks haltingly 
and low. , 

Nevertheless, with Mottlesey’s help 
he gets through the story. The jury 
learns of his early boyhood and ex- 
treme poverty, of his first jobs wheel- 
ing sawdust and driving a bank mule, 
of his starting with the railroad as a 
section hand and his gradual elevation 
to section foreman. They hear of his 
marriage, his wife, his babies; of his 
little home that is now paid for; and 
finally they hear of Jep Toothman. 

Jep Toothman was also married. 
At one time the Fitzmaurices and the 
Toothmans were neighbors and friends. 
Jep was night foreman at the Black 
Beauty Mine, where he worked every 
night but Sunday. The families visited 
each other frequently. After a while 
the Toothmans moved some five miles 
up the river. That was five years ago. 

During those five years Fitz never 
saw anything to lead him to suspect 
that all was not well at home. Some- 
times when he went to work in the 
morning he saw Jep coming down the 
road in his car. It was Fitz’s custom 
each Sunday night to run up to his 
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mother’s home in Kanawha County on 
his railroad motor car, leaving his wife 
and the children at home. His wife 
occasionally mentioned that Jep had 
been there during his absence, but 
he thought nothing of that. 

Then one morning he found a letter. 
He doesn’t know how it got there, 
but he happened to walk through the 
garden one morning before starting 
to work and found it. It read: — 


Get off to-morrow night if you ean. F. is 
going to Charleston. 


That was the letter. No signature, 
but the handwriting of his wife. It 
puzzled him, made him suspicious; he 
had gone to Charleston three nights 
before. Then he consulted a friend, 
and the friend told him. 

The friend advised him to say 
nothing about it, but to keep watch 
and find out for himself. He started 
to work in his railroad motor car. 
Near his house the railroad and the 
highway run close together. As he 
was leaving, an automobile appeared 
on the highway. It was Jep Tooth- 
man’s car. 

He ran the gasoline car around a 
curve and lifted it off the tracks. Then 
he climbed the bank to the woods and 
approached his home from the rear. 
He saw Jep Toothman and Mrs. | 
Fitzmaurice talking together on the 
side porch. The children, except the 
baby, had gone to school. He wanted 
to hear what they were talking about 
and managed to creep up to his own 
coal house unnoticed. Then he re- 
membered something. In that coal 
house was a loaded revolver, placed 
there to keep it safe from the children. 
He reached up above the doorway and 
took it in his hand. Again he listened, 
but could hear’ nothing. He edged 
over to the window of the coal house, 
saw them plainly talking together. 
They were only about a hundred 
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feet away, but a train was passing. 
When the train had passed they 
stopped talking. 

Fitzmaurice felt foolish, so he said, 
‘Well, are you havin’ a good time 
‘down there?’ 

Jep Toothman jumped as if he had 
been shot. He started running toward 
Twombley’s Restaurant. When Fitz 
saw Jep running away something 
snapped inside him; he saw red, went 
crazy. He fired and missed, ran out 
of the coal house, fired again. Jep 
got to Twombley’s Restaurant, and 
hid behind the ice box. Fitz laughed, 
for he knew Jep would hide behind 
the ice box. There were people in the 
restaurant, but that did not trouble 
him. He stepped in quietly, walked 
over to the ice box, and drilled Jep 
Toothman through the heart. 

The jury is impressed. The assistant 
prosecutor tries to break down Fitz’s 
story with little success. If Fitz were 
lying, it would be easy to trap him, 
but he is telling the truth. In his 
faltering way, he sticks to his story. 

There are other witnesses to prove 
that Jep Toothman was a frequent 
caller at Fitz’s home when Fitz was ab- 
sent. Three witnesses saw him there at 
night. The affair between Toothman 
and Fitz’s wife was neighborhood talk, 
but nobody told Fitz because it was 
nobody’s business. 

It is 6.30. The defense rests. 

‘Court is adjourned,’ says the judge, 
‘until 7.15. Let me have your in- 
structions, gentlemen, and meet me 
here at seven.’ 


VI 


Fitz goes back to jail, while Mottle- 
sey and I eat from the jailer’s private 
table. x 

‘If Fitz only had a little more 
nerve, says Mottlesey, ‘I’d feel bet- 
ter about him. How does it look to 
you?’ 
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‘Remember the old saying,’ say i. 
‘Only God knows what a petit jury 
will do.’ 

‘True, too,’ says Mottlesey. 

We finish our repast and hasten 
back to the courthouse. The assistant 
prosecutor and the judge are there 
already. 

‘Now, as to States Instruction 
Number 4, says the judge, ‘it seems 
to me, Hathaway, that you go too far 
in defining the elements of murder. 
Where did you get this instruction, 
anyway?’ 

“Took it direct from Lee’s Criminal 
Trial in the Virginias, says Hathaway. 
‘It was upheld in the case of State v. 
Abbot, 64 W. Va. 412.’ 

‘Oh, all right,’ growls the judge, 
‘but just the same it doesn’t sound 
right to me.’ 

He writes ‘Given’ on the instruction 
and passes on to the others. Altogether 
the State has prepared seven instruc- 
tions, on six of which the Judge writes 
‘Given? On the seventh he writes 
‘Not Given.’ 

‘Number 6 covers the same ground 
as Number 3,’ says the judge. ‘I’m 
refusing it.’ 

‘All right,’ says Hathaway. 
ception, of course.’ 

The court turns to the instructions 
for the defense. 

‘Number 1 O.K.,’ says he, reading 
rapidly. ‘Yes, here’s the one. Number 
2. This instruction is incomplete. 
It ought to read “in execution of which 
the homicide was committed.””’ 

He hands me the instruction, and 
points out why the amendment is 
necessary. What he says would be 
rank repetition to a writer, but that 
is because writers depend a great deal 
upon suggestion. Suggestion has no 
place in a legal document. Either a 
statement is there or it isn’t. The 
judge is right. We insert the amend- 
ment. 


‘Ex- 
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° The judge leafs through the other 
instructions hurriedly, writing ‘Given’ 
at the foot of each instruction. 

‘Well,’ says he, ‘I see the jury is 
back. Let’s get started.’ 

The jury, having dined and caught 
a breath of fresh air, has lost the 
_ drowsy look that characterized it in 
the late afternoon. The gavel falls. 
The judge. rises to read the instruc- 
tions. 


‘The court instructs the jury that one of 
five verdicts may be found under the indict- 
ment in this case, if the evidence so war- 
rant: (1) murder in the first degree, (2) 
murder in the second degree, (8) voluntary 
manslaughter, (4) involuntary manslaugh- 
ter, and (5) not guilty. 

‘The court further instructs the jury 
that murder in the first degree is when one 
person kills another person unlawfully, 
willfully, maliciously, deliberately, and pre- 
meditatedly; that murder in the second 
degree is when one person kills another 
unlawfully and maliciously, ‘but not de- 
liberately; that voluntary manslaughter is 
when one person unlawfully kills another 
person without malice, but under sudden 
excitement and heat of passion; that in- 
voluntary manslaughter is where one 
person while engaged in an unlawful act 
unintentionally causes the death of another 
person, or when engaged in a lawful act 
. negligently causes the death of another 
person. 

‘The court further instructs the jury 
that murder in the first degree is punishable 
by death, or confinement in the penitentiary 
of this State for life, as the jury shall find 
in their verdict; that murder in the second 
degree is punishable- by confinement in 
the penitentiary of this State not less than 
five nor more than eighteen years in the 
discretion of the court; that voluntary 
manslaughter is punishable by confinement 
in the penitentiary of this State not less 
than one nor more than five years in the 
discretion of the court; that involuntary 
manslaughter is a misdemeanor and pun- 
ishable by imprisonment in the county 
jail, or fine, or by both, in the discretion 
of the court.’ 
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This is State’s Instruction Number 1, 
always given in murder cases. The 
other instructions, both for the State 
and for the defendant, deal with 
various phases of the crime of murder 
such as malice, cooling time, delibera- 
tion. It takes the judge exactly eleven 
minutes to instruct the jury. . 

‘How much time will you have, 
gentlemen?’ says the judge, referring 
to the final arguments. 

It is customary to agree on this 
beforehand. The mention of time for 
the closing arguments brings the old 
prosecutor to life for the first time. 
In summing up a case before a jury 
the old man fancies he still has the 
vigor of his youth. 

_ ‘The State can finish in two hours, 
your honor,’ says he, implying by his 
tone that two hours is an extremely 
short time in which to argue a case 
before a jury. 

_ ‘An hour is enough for us,’ says 
Mottlesey. 

“Yes,’ says the assistant prosecutor, 
‘it seems to me an hour ought to be 
enough for each side. We don’t want 
to keep the jury here all night.’ 

The old prosecuting attorney looks 
hurt. These new lawyers are beyond 
him. 

“It is agreed, then,’ says the judge, 
‘that each side is to have an hour. 
That means thirty minutes to each 
speaker. Very well, begin.’ 


VII 


This is the part of the proceedings 
that the spectators have waited for. 
The courthouse is filled to capacity. 
Not a sound or a movement can be 
detected anywhere as the aged prose- 
cutor rises to address the jury. It 
means very little to me, however, be- 
cause I have heard it all before, and 
anyhow I am suddenly overcome with 
weariness. For hours on end I have 
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been awake, tense, driving myself 
forward. Now, when I relax, exhaus- 
tion fetters me. I rise and stagger to a 
deserted witness room. There I bury 
my face in my arms on the table. In 
thirty seconds I am fast asleep. 

The next thing I know, Mottlesey 
is there shaking me. ‘Wake up,’ says 
he. ‘The old man is just finishing. 
You’re next.’ 

This is a nuisance. I am not one of 
your spread-eagle orators who quickly 
reduce the judge, the jury, and the 
courtroom to tears. Mottlesey is the 
man for you there. I should prefer to 
dispense with this part of the proceed- 
ings altogether, but it is customary for 
all the attorneys on each side to appear 
in the summing up. Well, here we go. 
The jury is waiting. 

_ ‘Gentlemen of the jury: The re- 
grettable incident that brings us to- 
gether on this occasion has now receded 
into the dim shadows of the past. 
Whatever we do here, we cannot cir- 
cumvent Nature’s irrevocable law. We 
cannot bring back to life that which 
is dead. Our problem is to sit in judg- 
ment upon this prisoner at the bar, 
to determine from the mass of. evi- 


. dence before us his guilt or his innocence 


in the eyes of the law.’ 

They listen, not with rapt faces as 
they do when Mottlesey is speaking, 
but attentively. They are thinking, 
‘This is a nice young fellow. It’s a 
pity he can’t express himself better.’ 
Well, it’s some consolation to know 
that people think you a nice fellow. 

Mottlesey runs true to form: ‘The 
gentle Nazarene crucified on Calvary’ s 
cross to redeem the world from sin.’ 
I could say those same words without 
producing the effect that Mottlesey 
does. Somehow you see the picture of 
the Crucifixion, Jesus between the 


_ rests in the lap of the gods. 
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thieves, the crown of thorns on His 
brow, blood streaming from His wound- 
ed side. And somehow — such is the 
spell ọf the speaker — you see Fitz- 
maurice in His. place. Crucified! 

The address is something like the 
sermon of a tent-meeting evangelist 
and something like a written decision 
of the Supreme Court of Appeals, the 
latter because Mottlesey above all else 
is a lawyer and deals with facts. His 
emotional outbursts are all the more 
effective because they are bolstered 
up by logic and reason. -` 
. There are tears in the courtroom 
before Mottlesey. finishes; even the 
jurymen look: a little bleary-eyed. 
And there are flashes of hope, too, 
glimpses of the Heaven to come that 
somehow take men out of themselves 


‘and lift them into the mystic world of 


dreams. His voice soothes like a 
breath of music; his speech is a tonic 
for the soul. 

After Mottlesey the assistant prose- 
cutor sounds stale and dry. The court- 
room comes down to earthand the de- 
tails of a murder trial. 

At 9.38’ the case goes. to the jury. 
Fully three fourths of the spectators 
leave; the others remain in the hope 
that the jury will reach an early verdict. 
The sheriff takes the prisoner to the 
jail house. All the lawyers present, ’ 
together with the judge, congregate 
in the other witness room. I am weary 
to the point of exhaustion. I have 
done all I could for Fitz; his fate now 
Auto- 
matically my mind turns to my next 
case—one of the strangest I have 
ever encountered. I rub my tired eyes 
and little spots of light dance before 
me, and for a moment it seems as if 
I were looking into the wild, Heaven- 
lit face of the Prophet of Ammon. 


(Neat month, ‘The Prophet of Ammon’). 
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BY LEONORE HAMILTON WILSON 


Amone the old customs and habits with 
limbs too feeble to make the leap across 
the great divide of the World War, 
which therefore quietly lay down on 
the far side and gave up the ghost, was 
that of visiting. Until then Maryland 
had clung, with a curious charm, to 
the formalities handed down from a 
gay Colonial society, and in our small 
corner of it we strictly observed the 
rigor of the game. 

When I was growing up, Hagerstown 
boasted two hotels, but they were, in 
truth, oversized boarding houses and 
had few transient guests save an occa- 
sional ‘drummer.’ He drove in state 
the two blocks from the station to the 


hotel in the omnibus, a rattling vehicle ` 


painted green and further embellished 
on each side by an incongruous sea- 
scape in an oval gilt medallion. In the 
intervals of slipping off and on the 
narrow lengthwise seat he could keep 
an eye on his sample trunks hopping 
about in an open cart attached to his 
chariot. As a matter of course, anyone 
else who came to town stayed with 
friends., And stayed is the correct 
word, -for- weeks and often months 
rolled by with neither hosts nor visi- 
tors dreaming that a limit had been 
reached. Indeed we knew of one lady 
who came for a few weeks’ stay, occu- 
pied the guest bedroom for forty years, 
. and peacefully died in it: 

One may wonder now how, in those 
days of big families, houses of no great 
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size could take care of the influx. As, 
naturally, the house could not expand, 
the problem was solved by an accor- 
dion-like compression of the family. 
I well remember a neighbor’s mahdg- 
any four-poster so long and wide that 
four medium-sized children, each with 
his own pillow, could be comfortably 
ensconced crosswise of the bed. Then, 
from beneath the’ dimity valance, 
would appear the trundle-bed on its 
little rollers, with spool railing and bed- 
ding complete. This having the charm 
of the unusual, the three inhabitants 
for the night were drawn by lot. Asa 
pirate craft, swiftly propelled by hand 
power over the high seas of the bare 
floor and flying the Jolly Roger of a 
small petticoat, it had no equal. 

This condensing process made room 
for the guests that, like the poor, were 
always with us. They entered into the 
family life, and as a rule we younger 
members regarded with a detached 
curiosity the inexplicable pursuits of 
the grown-ups. For some, however, 
the tocsin sounded, and, all minor 
differences forgotten, we presented a 
solid front against any we were pleased 
to consider the enemy. 

The chief of these was a clergyman 
from a distant parish, who periodically 
descended on us to consult with my 
father on legal matters and, in a boom- 
ing voice, instruct everybody else in 
the conduct of life. Strangely enough, 
among the numerous things of which 
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he disapproved was oatmeal, and he re- 
fused to come to the table and say grace 
until it was removed. Hitherto we had 
regarded it with lukewarm interest asa 
pallid messenger of better things to 
come, but being thus excommunicated, 
as it were, it was at once in great 
demand as smacking pleasantly of the 
Devil and all his works. 

With the jungle instinct of the de- 
fenseless, all six of us assumed, with- 
in doors, a protective coloration that 
caused us to blend almost indistinguish- 
ably with the draperies and furniture. 
Like Agag, we walked delicately and 
with manners so impeccable as to 
draw no glance from the most cynically 
suspicious. At table, in the glare of 
pitiless publicity, with quite a little 
histrionic skill we put on our faces of 
average intelligence an expression of 
semi-imbecility, calculated to discour- 
age the most persistent of child-baiters. 

That is, all save one,—my next- 
oldest brother, — who could not quench 
the burning interest in life that shone 
in his bright blue eyes. Sooner or 
later he was a writhing victim. He 
would be arrested in full flight and 
called upon to say — and never could 
— the collect for the day and that pit- 
fall of the young Episcopalian, ‘My 
duty towards my neighbor.’ Once 
even, in the fancied security of the 
round table in the bay window where 
we lesser ones sat at supper, the thun- 
ders of that mighty voice rolled about 
his head in the terrible request, ‘Will 
our little man ask the blessing?’ 
Somehow our little man found himself 
on his feet and dived for religious in- 
spiration into the whirling chaos that 
was his mind, to emerge with this 
masterpiece of fervent brevity: ‘O Lord, 
for Heaven’s sake Amen.’ 

He was irresistible, as well, to the 
older members of the family, and when, 
as a matter of education in politeness, 
he and I accompanied my mother on a 
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round of visits, the dignity of our ,set- 
ting out was seriously impaired by the 
conduct of my oldest sister. She was 
wont to stand in the doorway in an 
attitude of extreme mortification and 
send after him a quotation, culled from 
I know not where. It caused him to go 
down the street with a peculiar and 
crab-like gait, in an effort to see a non- 
existent hole in his long black stockings, 
the while he asked so earnestly and anx- 
iously, ‘Mama, does my marble limb 
gleam fitfully?? 


II 


Our first call was always made on 
an old lady who looked, as she sat in 
her high-backed rosewood chair, as if 
one of the Dresden figurines had come 
down from the mantelpiece to grow 
delicately and exquisitely old. I liked 
her cap with the lace lappets banging 
down beside her soft pink cheeks, and 
the little feet, in prunella gaiters, so 
precisely placed on the gayly worked 
footstool. There was the sweetest 
smell of sandalwood in the room— 
but spicy too, like the look that spar- 
kled in her bright, dark, bird-like eye. 
My mother sat on the rosewood sofa 
and my brother and I on two small 
chairs on each side of the fireplace, 
whose pointed Gothic backs gave us 
quite an ecclesiastical feeling. We 
were admitted by a little serving maid, 
an orphan of tender years, bound out, 
as was the custom, to be cared for and 
trained until she should be sixteen. 
She had, owing to her hair being 
strained back under a round comb and 
tied like a horse’s tail behind, a bleak 


. and wind-swept appearance. Whether 


from a general misanthropy or a special 
resentment of my stylish bangs, behind 
which my forehead and eyebrows were 
ambushed, I know not, but from a 
vantage point in the hall, where none 
but I could see, the orphan would 
stick out her tongue and make the 
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most appalling grimaces, to indicate 
her strong distaste for my presence. 
At a certain moment of the visit my 
brother and I were called upon in turn 
to mount the stool at the great square 
piano and entertain with music. With 
his foot relentlessly pressed on the 
loud pedal he painstakingly pounded 
his way through the ‘Black Hawk 
Waltz’— the alpha and omega of his 
musical career. I followed with the 
‘Music Box,’ an airy trifle played in 
the high treble, but the piano was old 
and the black keys stuck so that the 
result was surprisingly interjectional, 
even for that tinkling melody. Lest 
you should think us unduly accom- 
plished, it is necessary to make it clear 
that no child of our generation escaped 
taking music lessons, and all family life 
was carried on to a practically inces- 
sant accompaniment of Czerny’s ‘ Five- 
Finger Exercises.” It was with pro- 
‘found envy that we young slaves of the 
piano looked upon a friend who had 
sustained a family bereavement. Not 
only were the outside parlor shutters 
bowed and tied with black for the 
space ofa year, but the piano was locked 
and covered lest any gay strain should 
disturb the peace of the departed spirit. 
After being shown out by the two- 
faced orphan with respectful curtsies, 
we continued to our next port of call. 
It was with difficulty we found our way 
to chairs in the darkened room into 
which we were ushered. An unceasing 
warfare was waged by the two elderly 
daughters against the wanton sun- 
beams that crept: through the cracks 
in the slatted shutters, and all day long 
newspapers were shuffled about on the 
threatened pink roses on the fawn car- 
pet. In some manner it was conveyed 
to us children that we were expected to 
walk only on the papers. As they were 
laid here and there, this necessitated a 
‘sort of politely conducted game of hop- 
scotch as we leaped from isle to isle. 
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You may be sure we had no wine or 
cookies there, and our only amusement, 
after replying to the inane questions 
invariably addressed by the old to the 
young, was to look with fascinated 
interest at a portrait over the mantel- 
piece. It was of an infant son called 
suddenly to a better world and painted 
after his departure. Although the 


‘Hagerstown artist had omitted the 


little casket and placed the small figure 
on a cloud with neatly ruffled edges, 
he had conscientiously depicted the 
eternally closed eyes and the waxen 
hue of death. 

On the whole, we thought portraits 
in general depressing, but found much 
to admire in the gayer forms of art. 
At that time young ladies did not feel 
themselves under the necessity of being 
moving-picture stars, actresses, or what 
not. Until such time as they got mar- 
ried they stayed at home and ‘painted 
by hand.’ So diligent were they that 
most of the parlor walls were spotted 
with a rash of tambourines and palm- 
leaf fans decorated with poppies and 
roses. With long streamers of ribbon 
to match the flowers, these were con- 
sidered especially effective. There was 
also a marked tendency to add to the 
charm of the designs by putting them 
on the most unexpected objects and 
materials. Thus large kitchen stone 
jars became umbrella stands, and my 
teeth are still on edge at the recollec- 
tion of a certain red plush mantel 
drapery adorned with pink wild roses. 
There seemed to be a special cat-tail 
cult, and these unmanageable floral 
emblems, if such they may be called, 
stood spikily on screens and door 
panels in almost every house. 

In the pleasant dwelling where next 
we went lived two widows—one in 
fact, the other in heart. The first was a 
handsome woman who invariably spoke | 
of the other as ‘my poor dear sister.’ 
On some Southern battlefield ‘my poor 
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dear sister’s’ hope of happiness had 
died, and the rest of her life was dedi- 
cated to the memory of its brief exist- 
ence. She moved, in her dresses of 
lavender and gray, in a twilight zone 
between the quick and the dead. 
Sometimes my eager wish was gratified 
to see her enter the room in her gentle, 
tremulous way and say a few words in 
her soft voice. Once she took me in 
her garden — a still place and shaded. 
As she left me to walk across the grass, 
which, I recall, was thickly set with the 
silver bells of the star of Bethlehem, 
I had the singular impression of seeing 
a shade in the fabled fields of asphodel. 
One wonders now, knowing the vigor- 
ous, autocratic stock from which she 
sprang, how much this cloistered life 
was of her own volition and how much 
due to the subtle, unconscious pressure 
brought to bear by those for whom 
she stood as romance incarnate. Did 
there never come a day before she 
faded out of life ‘when she yearned to 
see, instead of her rosemary and rue, a 
row of flaming poppies, or to stand ona 
high hill and feel rushing around her 
the rough, tonic wind of reality? 

My mother had a little basket phaé- 
ton and a glossy bay horse, so small as 
to be almost a pony. Occasionally we 
drove far afield, even as far as five or 
six miles, to pay country calls. The 
_ phaéton had a parasol top and the 
crowning glory of a tiny rumble seat. 
The one who proudly occupied it paid 
the penalty of all those that sit in high 
_ places, for the long fringe hanging 
from the top incessantly tickled his 
nose and obscured all but fleeting 
visions of the landscape. 

About the big houses, at the end of 


= _ the long avenues of maple trees, hung 


the veil of melancholy that attaches to 
things belonging to times past’ and 
gone. They were built for the spacious, 
leisurely life founded on slavery, and it 
was not so much the houses themselves 
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as the quarters, the blacksmith shop, 
the smokehouses, grouped under dis- 
tant'trees and all empty and silent, 
that, struck the note of sadness of 
abandoned places. Then as Earl, the 
little, horse, pattered along, we heard 
the stories that grow around old habi- 
tations — stories of old loves and old 
hates, of gay weddings and tragic 
deaths. Then too, as twilight fell and 
the evening air grew heavy with the 
scent of blooming clover fields, there 


` came to us from the lonely, walled-in 


family burying grounds, so soon to 
be ploughed over and forgotten, the 
plaintive requiem of the whippoorwill. 


TIT 


I never read a present-day novel 
exalting the doctrine of self-expression 
without being overcome by the feeling 
of chill dismay that possessed us on 
receiving the letter heralding the ar- 
rival of a certain distant relative. Un- 
fortunately for us, who were still strug- 
gling, more or less successfully, with 
the moral concept of the Golden Rule, 
her philosophy of life was thirty years 
ahead of her time. Of course one could 
not expect a free spirit to be bound 
down by such household regularities 
as meals, which meant that she had to 
be sustained, at the oddest and most 
inopportune times, with tea and hot 
buttered toast. Nor could it suffer 
bores gladly, and of course our most 
egregious ones came promptly and 
beamingly to call. My mother found it 
trying, also, when our guest would 
flatly decline, at the last moment, to 
go to parties given in her honor. 

It was incredible to us how anyone 
could fail to be entertained by our 
parties. We had a special penchant 
for costume affairs, with the costumes 
strictly homemade. One of the most: 
elaborate was entirely Shakespearean, 
Antony and Cleopatra easily carrying 
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off the honors. -Antony’s mother, 
being of an economical turn, saw no 
reason to make a new costume when 
one was-at hand. She argued, not 
illogically, that one general had much 
in common with another, and what was 
suitable for Washington would equally 
become a Roman. Cleopatra’s dress 
had, as well, a modern touch. Our 
hostess, having a rigid idea of pro- 
priety, considered the flowing cheese- 
cloth draperies too revealing and in- 
sisted on the addition of a little cloth 
cape with a rabbit-skin collar. These 
and other small anachronisms were 
lightly passed over. Indeed, in solving 
the problem of who represented what, 
time was prevented from hanging 
heavy on our hands until the arrival 
of the inevitable ice cream and cake. 
Hamlet was the only character about 
whom there was not the slightest doubt. 
‘Having surveyed in the mirror his 
father’s long black coat festooned 
around his thin legs, he retired to a 
corner with an expression of justifiable 
gloom that Booth himself might have 
envied. . 

We were also addicted to book par- 
ties, which were quite a tax on our in- 
tellectual powers — so much so that at 
one there appeared, with no ironical 
intent, no less than four persons blow- 
ing out lighted candles to represent 
‘The Light That Failed.’ It was a re- 
lief to fall back on Mother Goose, where 
without strain we could adequately 
portray Simple Simon and his fellows. 

It was equally difficult for us to 
believe—and in truth we never did, 
although assured of the fact by our 
much-traveled relative —that our mod- 


est little town could not hold its . 


own with Paris and Rome and suffered 
severely in comparison with these 
somewhat larger centres. We thought 
it likely that a drive through the Bois 
de Boulogne might have its pleasures, 
but were convinced that for sheer 
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human interest it could in no way 


- compare with a ride on our first street 


car. Starting in the Public Square, it 
made a circuit of the town and found 
itself back again in fifteen minutes. 
The schedule was rather elastic, as the 
friendly Pennsylvania Dutchman in 
charge, who combined in himself the 
duties of motorman and conductor, 
abandoned the controls and got down 
politely to assist every lady passenger 
from the car. If she was burdened with 
packages, he also obligingly carried 
them to the porch. In addition the 
little chats at each corner held by 
those departing and those left behind 
took up quite a bit of time. When the 
car finally completed its circuit, those 
making a more extended tour mounted 
its twin, which climbed the Washington 
Street hill, and having reached the top, 
like the King of France and all his men, 
turned around and came down again. 
Our house was on the crest of the hill, 
midway of the block, and it was a 
pleasant convenience to have the con- 
ductor affably inquire, ‘Want off at 
Mama’s?’ and halt at the very door. 
How much more agreeable than the 
soulless bus that now, as inexorable as 
fate, deposits one at the proper corner 
and nowhere else! 


IV 


It was the merit or defect, as you 
will, of our small society that in the 
main we had to depend on ourselves for 
our amusements. If assiduous visiting 
was one of them, at least we were un- 
consciously obeying Pope’s dictum that 
the proper study of mankind is man. 
If not wide, it was deep; there wasa 
general gift for the summing up of ` 
character in a succinct phrase that left 
nothing to be desired in accuracy. This 
saved the wise any amount of trouble 


‘in seeming to be other than they were. 


Our slowly built up knowledge was not 
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on a par, however, with the subtle dis- 
crimination in degrees of ‘quality’ 
that was the special gift of the old- 
time colored servant. Our housemaid, 
Annie, who met everyone with smiling 
politeness, needed but one glance, and 
the unwitting caller was classified and 
led to the place proper to her station. 
This, in order of merit, was the sitting 
room, the east parlor, then the west. 
It was some time before we found that 
the last ranked superlative, thanks to a 
copy of Titian’s ‘Bella Donna’ en- 
shrined in a broad, gold Italian frame. 
Annie was of the innocent belief that 
the Beauty, gorgeous in her wine- 
colored velvet, flaring lace collar, and 
pearls, was an ancestress shedding more 
lustre on the family than the staid 
citizens in dark raiment and high stocks 
that hung around the hall. As neither 
fine feathers nor fine manners put 
Annie off, we would often find a dowdy, 
timid little lady, from whom evidently 
emanated the sacred aura, enthroned 
under the ‘Bella Donna,’ while a bird 
of paradise would languish in the semi- 
social obscurity of the sitting room. 
Almost every household had, as an 
adjunct, a small colored girl of eight or 
ten years of age whose duties consisted 
of playing with the little children, run- 
ning errands, and learning the fine 
points of the domestic arts from the 
grown-up housemaids. Our neophyte 
was Aunt Kate’s granddaughter and 
was captured by that martinet every 
Saturday, put in one of the laundry 
tubs, and scoured with a sand soap. 
After this her short, kinky hair was 
laid off in departments, like the map of 
France, a pigtail wound with string 
standing up in each one, resembling a 
diminutive mountain peak. Some of 
our New England visitors, being deeply 
imbued with ideas of the romantic 
South, were doubtless under the im- 
pression that her wails of anguish under 


this drastic treatment, wafted from’ 
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the nether regions, were the baleful 
cries of the family banshee. 

There were certain of our callers 
turned over by Annie to her ministra- 
tions, with our assistance. Far from 
anyone’s mind, in those days, was a 
thought of social welfare or charity 
scientifically administered. The kind- 
hearted fed the hungry and clothed the 
naked, naïvely assuming them to be 
part of the divine scheme. Incidentally 
we encouraged the shiftless to be more 
shiftless and the lazy more lazy. That 
there is no loss without some gain is 
proved by the fact that some of us 
learned at first hand the meaning of 
the beautiful word ‘compassion.’ 

Among those who unremittingly 
visited our doorstep was the family of 
a care-free individual who took no 
thought of the morrow and had an 
appalling number of children. When 
remonstrated with on that score, he 
found a dignified and unanswerable 
reply: ‘I follow the Good Book, ma’am, 
where it says to increase and multiply 
and blemish the earth.’ So the good 
ladies heaved a resigned sigh and 
searched for garments in which to 
encase the new and most aptly named 
little blemish. 

For more years than I can remember, 
Miss Ella Jane made a weekly appear- 
ance for a dole of a pound of butter. 
The family next door paid tribute of a 
loaf of bread and a pound of coffee. 
These offerings enabled Miss Ella Jane 
to sit and rock genteelly all day long in 
her little parlor. She took passionate 
care of her long white hands and rose- 
leaf complexion, which she never took 
out save under the protection of a 
thick, dark blue barége veil. For some 
mysterious -reason she was always 
spoken of as ‘poor Miss Ella Jane,’ 
probably because of a soft complaining 
voice and the enjoyment of poor health. 
In fact, she enjoyed it so much that she 
clung to it until well in her eighties. 
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We had another outside guest, so 
to speak, who came not to beg but to 
praise. This was a little German tailor, 
who every so often got outrageously 
drunk. He then invariably appeared 
to take his stand under the horse- 
chestnut tree at the corner of the house 
and deliver an oration. We knew it to 
be soundly democratic in character, as 
the rapid flow of unintelligible Penn- 
sylvania Dutch was punctuated by 
staccato bellows of ‘Hurrah for Hamil- 
ton!’ and ‘Down with the Hohen- 
zollerns!’ When the clamor became 
too insistent he was led away home 
by our one lone policeman, who was 
greatly pleased to have something to 
do to relieve the tedium of his unoccu- 
pied hours. 


v 


It is to be noted that our more con- 
ventional comings and goings were 
markedly lacking in the masculine ele- 
ment — possibly because most of it 
was daytime calling, possibly because 
the gentlemen reserved their strength 
for one grand outburst on'New Year’s 
‘Day. By eleven o’clock on that morn- 
ing the ladies were dressed and ready to 
receive the top-hatted and frock-coated 
callers starting on their rounds. In the 
dining room the table was extended to 
its full length. At one end a block 
of ice, cunningly hollowed out, held 
quarts of pickled oysters; at the other 
was placed a large roasted turkey, 
boned if one’s cook was skillful enough. 
Midway reposed the noble ham baked 
with spices, basted with Madeira, and 
thickly studded with cloves, without 
which no. Hagerstown party was com- 
plete. The great bowl of eggnog, 
mellifluous and potent, accompanied 
by- the richest of black ‘fruit cake, was 
on a lace-decked table in the parlor. 
When it is understood that politeness 
demanded that: something should be 
eaten and drunk at. each- house, one 
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can only exclaim, regarding the gentle- 
men from a gastronomical standpoint, 
“Truly there were giants in those days!’ 

It isnot to be wondered at that, as the 
shades of night fell, some of them were 
a thought the worse for wear. There 
comes to mind a Virginia youth who, 
after his farewells, got only to the end 
of the pavement and six times returned, 
to us. Completely baffled by the un- 
expected reappearance of the same 
faces and much depressed by a visible 
lessening of enthusiasm in his welcome, 
he was at length taken away by ‘a. 
friend, weeping bitterly and irately 
demanding, ‘What’s the matter with 


me, anyway? I’ve a pedigree as long 


as a horse.’ 

` And that pillar of society, a gentle- 
man of the old school, whose lightest 
phrase instantly conjured up visions 
of Daniel Webster and the halls of 
Congress! On taking leave, aided and 
abetted by’ the eggnog, he rose to 
heights of eloquence that would have 
given even that worthy pause. It was 
unfortunate, perhaps, that the full 
grandeur of his urbane periods perforce 
missed its mark, in that they were 
laid at the feet of the whitely aloof and 
scantily clad Venus, in her niche. 

. Like all dwellers in old, slow-growing 
American towns, we had to bear, with 
what meekness we could muster, the 
expressed or hinted-at commiseration 
of the world at large. After being ma- 
rooned for many years on the Scylla 
of provincialism, we floated off, only 
to be cast in the monotonously whirling 
Charybdis of standardization. Seques- 
tered the former certainly was, but on 
it, if one may judge by some of those | 
well-remembered faces, were to be 
found, here and there, hidden wells of 
deep content and shaded paths of tran- 
quil ease. ‘One may surely be permitted 
now to breathe a half-smiling sigh for 
the lost charm of those days so newly 
and yet so irrevocably past. - 
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Two specks swung in the steel-blue ble things from which all pity has been 


sky, slowly circling each other in mile- 
wide sweeps.. From mere specks they 
grew to a couple of black smudges, to 
the outlines of birds, and gradually they 
dropped nearer the earth. The pon- 
derous ease-with which they. planed on 
rigid pinions belied their pace, which 
left a bubbling wake of churned. air be- 
hind them. For a second before-alight- 
ing, both birds swept with floundering 
strokes of mighty wings, while. the 
splayed feathers of their wedge tails 
hissed through the air; legs were out- 
thrust as their bodies breasted up, and 
with a sighing rush of torn wind behind 
them they dropped to the bare bough of 
a dead coolibah tree. 

They were a pair of wedge-tailed 
eagles, of Australia, the mightiest of 
their class in the whole world. As they 
sat on the bare limb of the tree, the 
sun shone and was reflected from their 
bronze bodies, so deep in coloring that 
they appeared to be black. The golden 
hackles of their necks glinted -yellow, 
and pin points of light were reflected 
from the polished cruelty of their eyes. 
Larger and with a wider wing spread 
than both the famous golden eagle of 
Europe and the bald eagle of America, 
these Australian ‘eagles — misnamed 
eagle hawks — grow in favored locali- 
ties with a spread of eleven feet nine 
inches, and a length from tail to beak 
of forty inches. Superb creatures that 
these birds are, their souls are misera- 


cast; their hearts are black and hard 
with the implacable rigidity of flint, 
and death itself rides in the grip of 
those grappling hooks of living steel, 
their talons. 

The two birds sat facing the wind. 
Beneath them the grass upon the open 
downs of western Queensland swayed 
and billowed, and afar a moving blanket 
weaving through it betrayed a flock of 
traveling sheep. The smaller and-more 
highly burnished of the pair, the cock 
bird, sidled along the limb toward the 
hen. She was a full two inches longer 
than he, with a correspondingly-greater 
spread of wing, and as the king ap- 
proached her she opened her horny 
beak and faced him. A rumbling pro- 
test issued from her throat, she snapped 
her bill together with a noise like the 
clashing of dry horns; then, as the 
king still came on, she dropped her 
head and quivered her wing tips in 
surrender. 

But first she would play. Both birds 
were old with an age beyond man’s 
reckoning. They had mated in con- 
stancy from year to year. But a bride 
is always a bride. Though she was the 
larger bird, the more powerful,:and the 
better fighter, she wanted to be pur- 
sued and captured before surrendering. 
With a ruffling of dry feathers, which 
sounded like a sheet of iron being 
dragged over coarse gravel, she sprang 
into the air. Her mate followed her, 
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- and with a hissing of wings they 
climbed the stairs of the sky again. 
Large and heavy as these birds were, 
they played with the wind as they 
swept upward, circling in their nuptial 
dance. They rocked on the air. They 
floated lightly as a thought. Then up 


in dizzy streaks and giddy curves they | 


soared till, two tiny specks, now seen, 
now lost in the higher heavens, they dis- 
appeared from sight. . . . Suddenly, 
with a hissing rush, they returned! 
With wings held back, with head, neck, 
body, and tail in one rigid line, they 
cleaved the air in brilliant flashes and 
again alighted on their tree. 


t 


I 


The eagles would build. In the fork 
of an old boree, about twenty feet 
from the ground, there was an untidy 
collection of sticks. This was their 
eyrie. Each year they added to it. It 
was a rough inverted cone, the base of 
which formed a sort of platform eight 


feet above the fork of the tree. It was . 


six feet across the top, and in it were 
sticks as long and as thick as a man’s 
arm. 

Both birds busied themselves in 
making additions to the building. The 
hen fancied some articles of adorn- 
ment. She brought part of the shin 
and fleece of a dead sheep; she broke 
off light twigs from a near-by tree and 
added them to the platform. ‘The cock 
thought the eyrie needed stabilizing. 
He searched among the sticks that lay 
on the ground, but either they were too 
heavy to lift or he considered them rot- 
ten. He left them where they lay. At 
last he-flew to the gaunt bough of a 
dead tree and rested on the far point 
of it. Nothing happened. He lifted 
and rested several times. Nothing 
continued to happen. It may have 
been telepathy, reason may have come 
to her aid, or perhaps it was blind in- 
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stinct; at any rate the hen saw that 


- something was wrong, and she went to 


help her lord. As he sat on the dead 
bough she came to rest beside him, and 
immediately their combined weights 
had the desired effect! The dead limb 
cracked and broke under the strain. 

_As her perch gave beneath her, the 
hen spread her wings and flew back to 
the eyrie, but the cock, gallant bird 
that he was, battled stupendously. 
That bough would be too heavy for 
him to lift, once it fell to the ground; 
but he wanted it — it was just what his 
architect’s eye desired. If he could not 
lift it, at least he could steer it in the 
air. His talons dug into the wood, his 
great wings whistled, his tail was spread 
with every feather splayed, and la- 
boriously, an inch at a time, now rising, 
now losing, churning the air and hiss- 
ing, he landed the coveted beam upon 
the platform. He pulled it into posi- 
tion. He pried it and levered it where 
he wanted it. He changed its place and 
tried another, working it about until - 
his exacting requirements were satis- 
fied. All was well. 

The birds built on that. They laced 
other sticks around it and added an- 
other large bough, not so heavy as the 
first, on the other side of the platform 
to balance it. Little by little the nest 
was raised another foot, and as they 
built they worked in any rubbish that 
suited her lady’s fancy. When the job 
was finished, the ground beneath was 
littered with sticks that had been dis- 
carded, and the eyrie stood complete 
in the face of the rising sun. 

But while they were building they 
must feed. The hen rarely went out of 
sight of the nest, and great was the de- 
struction she wrought among carney 
lizards and other small game in the 
neighborhood. Always she took her 
prey to the platform to devour it. 
There she carved it, using her hacking 
bill as a hatchet. Whitened skeletons, 
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the remnants of many feasts, lay 
strewn about her. If they fell to the 
ground, she did not trouble to pick 
them up. If they remained on the 
platform, neither did she bother to 
push them over the edge. It was all 
one to her what happened to the débris 
after her hunger was satisfied. 

The cock foraged afar. He ate at his 
kill, and returned with a share for his 
mate. But always he filled himself first. 
And then, after the hen had finished 
with what he had brought her, he took 
another snack of anything that might 
be left. But when the two great eggs 
of dirty white, speckled and streaked 
with brown, were laid, then the cock 
grew wary of alighting on the platform. 
He dropped his offerings to his mate as 
he flew over, and touched nothing she 
might leave. ` 

All the crevices between the sticks 
of the eagles nest were filled with 
the tiny homes of waxbill finches. 
These atoms, beneath the dignity of an 
eagle to attack, littered the lower 
stories of the eyrie with their collec- 
tions of straw and grass. With one 
grip of his talons the eagle could have 
crushed a dozen of them to twitching 
heaps of flesh and feathers; with one 
buffet of his wing he could have 
smashed a score; but to his kingly eye 
they were little better than grass- 
hoppers, and ten times harder to 
catch. They were n’t worth the trou- 
ble. He left them alone. So the little 
finches lived in peace, safe from the 
attack of other birds, under the 
shadow of the king. E 

But some birds were not so insignifi- 
cant as the finches. The eagles, kings 
of the air though they were, had often 
to defend their crown. Crows and mag- 
pies were big enough to be offensive, 
cheeky enough to be a nuisance, and 
fast enough to lead even an eagle a 
merry chase. Crows, of course, were 
merely a jeering rabble, but magpies 
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were duelists to be avoided, and the 
eagles beat them by rising above them 
and ignoring them. Others were also 
annoying — blue martins, pewits, and 
willy-wagtails. These had bodies the 
size of a half-grown threepence, but 
their hearts were as big as a bass drum, 
with courage direct from Mars. They 
attacked on sight, and kept on attack- 
ing. They pestered the king, but he 
made light of it, even when an odd 
feather was lifted from his back by the 
darting strike of an impudent wagtail. 


TII 


When the eggs were laid and the 
hatching period commenced, the hen 
rarely left the eyrie. Once a day she 
stretched her wings and went to water. 
During that time the cock circled on 
high. Slowly he swept about the tree 
in huge spirals, now a mere speck in 
the distance, now, with a great sob of 
torn air, rushing past and close to the 
ground. Nothing ever molested the 
nest. That huge structure was a warn- 
ing in itself, and crows and other preda- 
tory birds gave it a wide berth in their 
passage. The little waxbills came and 
went as usual, their sibilant whispers 
forever stuttering in the air. Only a 
marauding goanna would have been 
foolish enough to attempt to ravage 
that stronghold. 

With a harsh rustling of feathers the 
queen returned. She alighted on the 
edge of the platform and hopped to her 
eggs with the awkward motion which is 
a caste mark of the species. Her breast 
was wet from her bath, and as she 
shook her plumage a few tiny specks 
of water flew from her wings and 
sprayed about her. 

The male; having to provide for his 
mate as well as himself, returned to 
his hunting. From five thousand feet 
aloft he had seen, ten miles away, a 
flock of ewes and lambs. With rigid 
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wings he dropped toward his prey on a 
long and hissing slant. He breasted up 
in the air a scant hundred feet above 
the sheep, and coolly encircled them to 
select his victim. At the tail of the flock, 
feeding as it went, was a ewe with a 
week-old lamb. She heard the ‘fruf- 
fing’ of mighty wings and leaped for 
safety as the whirlwind unleashed it- 
self above her; in panic-stricken terror 
she raced for the protection of the 
flock. Twenty yards she fled, and then 
she turned in the face of death itself 
to look for her lamb. 

The eagle had dropped on the little 
fellow’s loins. Those talons. had par- 
alyzed it with their vise-like grip, and it 
had sunk to the ground. Feebly twitch- 
ing, it made no effort to escape; and 
even as its mother watched, the lamb’s 
life went out in a gurgling sob, and it 
lay still. Across the body a very demon 
clothed in feathers stood, wings half 
spread, beak agape, soulless pin points 
of eyes flashing like twin fires. And to 
that devilish horror the game little 
mother returned, stamping her feet 
and whistling her anger. 

Almost with casual indifference the 
eagle ignored her. He lowered his 
head and drove his bill into the lamb’s 
flank. With a ripping tear he opened it 
from flank to hip; then, slicing great 
slivers of flesh, he gulped them down. 
Twice he wiped his beak on the ground 
with the whetting action of his kind; 
four times he turned his head back to 
front; then he tightened his grip with 
his talons. He gave a slight hop, spread 
his huge wings, and as he took the air 
the points of his pinions swept the 
ground. Beating heavily, yet carrying 


his load with comparative ease, the. 


eagle headed for home. 

He flew lower than usual, and his line 
of flight took him across a creek where 
an old crow had her nest high in the 
limbs. of a coolibah tree. Murderer, 
fiend, filthy eater, and scavenging pest 
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the crow may be, but none may say 
she is a coward. When the king: of the .. 
air passed over her, she did not hesi- 
tate. She left her nest and fledglings, 
called once to her mate the S O $ of all 
crowdom, and recklessly hurtled to 
the attack. Her mate may not have 
heard her call, or he may have stayed 
to protect the nest while she was away. 
At any rate he did not come, but the 


. Single crow flew on in her single as- 


sault upon the eagle which had invaded 
her sanctuary. 

In loud-called screams of hate and 
sweeping dives the crow attacked the 


eagle. Every time she swept for the ` 


pinion joint, which corresponds to 
the wrist in human beings. That was 
the eagle’s weakest point. A smashing 
drive from her hammer. of a beak 
would splinter that bone and cripple 
her adversary. It may only have been 
hate which drove her on, but perhaps 
the eagle’s burden prompted her to 
greater fury. She rose and dived, rose 
and dived. And every time she missed 
that vital joint by the narrowest of 
margins. The crow was growing ber- 
serk with rage. In a very abandonment 
of fury she came hurtling to the attack 
again. The eagle seemed to falter in his 
flight as he churned the air, and from 
beneath his wing as it swept in a down-- 
ward stroke a black bundle, sadly ruf- 
fled, tumbled and tossed and dropped 
toward the earth. - 

The eagle passed on. Behind him, 
after falling about fifty feet, the crow 
recovered herself, snapped herself to- 
gether, and flew silently back to her 
nest. She had had enough. How the 
eagle had slipped her lead and smashed 
her she knew not. Perhaps it was only 
a fluke. The crow, in her cheeky self- 
confidence, no doubt thought so; but 
she was also wise, and not too old to 
learn. She added the incident to her 
store of knowledge, and thereafter 
viewed eagles with a new respect. 
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: ” The eagle hovered for a second at the 


: edge of the eyrie. He knew better than 
to attempt a landing. He dropped the 
limp body of his burden and flew to 
the bough of an adjacent tree, where 
he watched his mate peel the skin from 
the lamb almost as a man might peel a 
banana. He saw her strip the flesh 
from the bones in slicing cuts of her 
beak. Then he shook himself and 
stepped out into the air. What was'a 
mere lamb to a full-grown eagle? He 

- must look for more. 


IV 


- He betook himself to the higher 
heavens, where he swept in regal cir- 
cles, a black dot skimming the blue. 
Out on a little plain a string of kanga- 
roos were hopping to the shade of a 
solitary tree. A bachelor buck led the 
way. Behind him two half-grown does 
gamboled as they followed. Next 
came two adult does, heavily Jaden 
with joeys in their pouches. After them 
came another doe with a youngster 
beside her. Last of all the lordly old 
man, master of the mob and sire of the 
youngsters, hopped in muscle-bound 
jumps indicative of his great strength. 
Battle-scarred was he, with bulging 
muscles and a tattered ear. As the 
others flung themselves in the dirt in 
the shade of the tree, the old man stood 
up, licked himself, and gazed about 
him. Then he too sought repose, first 
ousting the bachelor buck from a 
choice spot which he coveted for him- 
self. 

Hardly had the kangaroos settled 
themselves, ‘throwing up clouds of 
dust with. their hand-like paws to keep 
off the flies, when a rush of wind and a 
harsh rattle of coarse feathers pro- 
claimed the arrival of the eagle, which, 
a few minutes before, had been five 
thousand feet in the air and four miles 
behind them. He had alighted on a 
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bough of the tree under which they 
rested. į The kangaroos watched him 
with grave unconcern and continued 
tossing ‘up dirt to ward off the flies, 
but the does drew their joeys closer to 
them. The eagle turned his head first 
on one side, then on the other, and 
waited. Nothing happened. Occa- 
sionally one of the kangaroos shifted 
to a more comfortable position. , 

The eagle grew tired of waiting and 
decided to try other tactics. He took 
to his wings, turned, poised, and swept 
down upon the little band. The tim- 
orous youngsters crept nearer their 
mothers, and the old man drew himself 
erect to meet the challenge. It was 
nothing! According to the textbooks of 
kangaroodom, an eagle may be a slight 
nuisance to a grown-up, but it cannot 
be a real danger; an eagle is a threat 
only to wandering joeys. The mob lay 
at ease while the old man stood on 
guard. ` 

But that pestilential eagle would not 
leave them alone. He flew back and 
forth above them, buffeting the joeys 
with his wings and crowding them 
closer to their mothers. In his presump- 
tion he even dared to slash the old man 
across the face with rigid wing tips. 
That was too much! The old man 
drew himself still higher; he smacked 
vainly at the shadow as it passed; he 
blinked his eyes and blew his nose. He 
would take his family to a safer re- 
treat.- Under the shelter of a thick 
mimosa tree they could rest in peace; 
there the eagle would not have room to 
spread his wings. Calling his mob to 
attention, the old man turned and led 
the way across the plain. 

The bachelor buck and the immature 
does followed immediately. The moth- 
ers with young leaned forward and 
called to their joeys, who sprang, 
doubled themselves in the air, and 
dived into their mothers’ pouches. 
There they were safe. Last came the 
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doe with the joey too big to take in 
her pouch. She hopped beside her 
baby, shepherding him, and she seemed 
reluctant to leave the shelter of the 
tree. 3 

As the kangaroos left, the eagle 
swept about them. He encircled them, 
flying close to the ground, and as he 
passed behind the straggling column 
he swung in on the lone joey. But the 
doe saw that stroke coming. She too 
swung in, and intercepted the bird 
with her own body. Baffled, the eagle 
rose’ The mob strung on, the doe and 
joey at the tail, and the eagle dropped 
again. The eagle struck at the young 
kangaroo while it was in the middle of 
a bound. The great bird paused for a 
mere flick of time on its shoulders, and, 
almost without losing the stroke of his 
wings, he rose again and rested in a 
tree. His work was done. He could 
afford to wait. 

The young kangaroo hopped on. 
Slowly it swung in an aimless circle, 
gradually narrowing its orbit until it 
spun about on nerveless legs and fell in 
a quivering heap. The eagle, in one 
lightning probe, had pierced its spinal 
column. Now that his prey awaited 
him, the bird left his perch and flapped 
to the body lying on the ground. He 
straddled it, and with wings half spread 
awaited the doe, which was returning 
to investigate. On she came. Advanc- 
ing on four paws, with that curiously 
wooden expression of a puzzled kanga- 
roo, she approached her baby and the 
monster astride it. She advanced her 
twitching nose to smell her young and 
to lick it. Tap! Across her tender nos- 
trils the eagle dealt her a blow with his 
wing tips. The doe bounded away, then 
turned and came again. Always those 
cutting wings smacked her, always that 
devil ‘in feathers rebuffed her, and at 
last she gave up and followed the 
mob. 

She went to the nearest tree, and 
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stood there watching the scene of 
rapine. When at last the eagle soared 
away on heavy wings and faded in the 
distance, the mother went once more 
to her young. A mutilated carcass lay 
on the ground. The flank was ripped 
open, — always the mark of the eagle, 
— and from one thigh all the flesh was 
gone, leaving a white strip of glisten- | 
ing bone. Once she smelled her joey, 
and then as the dread scent of death 
came to her she bounded away in 
alarm, to return no more. 

For the best part of a week the eagle 
feasted on the body of the young 
kangaroo. Crows and other carrion 
attended it, but when the king would 
dine lesser ones stood back. He came 
till nothing but bare bones remained. 


Vv 

The day arrived when the hen did ` 
not go to water for her drink and bath. 
The male eagle, circling on high, knew 
the reason. He was not perturbed. He 
had been there before. He recognized 
the symptoms. He dropped her meal 
on the platform, sheering off from her 
menacing beak, and sank to slumber 
on his favorite perch in a near-by tree. 
Next day, when the hen hopped awk- 
wardly from her nest, she uncovered a 
fluffy ball of down. It had a bare belly 
and gaping beak, pink skin and two 
hideous black bruises which would 
later develop into eyes. The other egg 
lay discarded on one side. Not more 
than once in a thousand times does 
the eagle hatch two chicks from two 
eggs. i 

The king must celebrate the birth of 
his heir. He foraged wide, and from 
a high point in the heavens he saw 
some. wild turkeys in flight. He 
plunged to their level and gave pur- 
suit. He singled out one bird and 
marked it for his own. Like two great 
ships sailing under full canvas, those 
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huge birds tacked in the air, the turkey 
diving and careening, the eagle hotly 
following. Gripping the air with two 
pairs of strong pinions, swirling it be- 
hind them in eddies and miniature 
maelstroms, the two birds threw dis- 
tance behind them. There was a life 
to sell, and a meal to gain. They 
engaged in none of the breath-snatch- 
ing plunges and lightning doubles of . 
smaller birds, none of- the dazzling 
streaks and blasting swoops. These 
were ships of the line, requiring plenty 
of room for their manceuvres. Just the 
same, the turkey put a price on its life, 
and the eagle did not forget that he had 
two other mouths to feed besides his 
own. 

In mid-air, with a flurry of beating 
wings and a whirlwind of feathers, the 
pirate and merchantman grappled. 
For one second there was a tangle of 
pinions interlocked, a heave and twist 
to break free; then, slowly, like a 
twirling leaf, both birds fell to the 
ground, Great as was his wing power, 
the eagle had been unable to sustain 
that double load. The turkey was 
dead; one steel-like talon had sunk 
through its breast to its heart, and its 
neck had been broken as the birds 
wrestled in the air. 

Twice the eagle tried to lift his bur- 
den. Twice he failed. Standing athwart 
the limp body, he sank his beak and 
ripped open the breast of the turkey. 
Blood spurted from the wound and 
dabbled his cheek. The eagle turned 
his head, carefully wiped his cheek on 
the ground, and went about his feast. 
When he had fed himself, he tried again 
to lift the dead bird. Dust and pebbles 
rose in clouds about him, and his 
shrieking wings beat like flails as they 
tried to grip the air. It was too much. 
But if he could n’t take the whole feast 
to his mate, at least he could take a 
part. First he carried a wing. He re- 
turned, fed again, and took a leg. In 
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two days all that was left of the splen- 
did turkey was a ring of feathers in 
the grass, and a few foraging ants 
still picked hopefully at dried morsels 
of flesh. 


VI 


After the hatching, the hen occa- 
sionally hunted. While she was away 
the male bird always hovered on high 
above the eyrie. Though she was the 
bigger and stronger bird, her hunting 
lacked the fire which marked the 
forays of her mate. Shé contented her- 
self with carney lizards, goannas, and 
an occasional lamb. The country in 
which they nested contained no rabbits 
or kangaroo rats, else she would have 
added them to her bill of fare. 

The hunting had been bad. The 
eaglet cried piteously for food, glut- 
tonous little wretch that it was, and 
the hen was peevish. Across the plain 
a flock of sheep were stringing. One 
glance told the eagle that they were all 
grown wethers with not a lamb among 
them. Still, one must eat. He swung 
higher for a better view, and then he 
dropped on still wings toward the 
flock. Along the road that skirted 
the sheep’s pasturage a car was speed- 
ing at the head of its rising ribbon of 
dust; at the wheel was that animate 
pinhead which the eagle knew for a 
man. 

The great bird circled the sheep for 
a closer inspection. At the tail of the 
flock was a lame wether. It was strong 
and fat, but its bad leg made it labor to 
keep up with the others. Once the eagle 
flew around it, brushing it with his 
wings as he passed. The wether threw 
up its head and started running to re- 
join the flock. But as it ran a weight 
descended upon it and a devils 
clutch of steel took it across the 
loins. 

The car stopped suddenly. The man 
got out and came running across 
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the .downs, carrying a gun in his 
‘hands. 

i The wether blundered on, the eagle 
bobbing and balancing on its back 
with wings apart. The bird lifted him- 
self into the air. He swung round the 
sheep, buffeting it with his wings and 
flustering it by his actions. As the 
wether strove to break past and catch 
up with its mates, the eagle descended 


on its loins again, and more surely than . 


before, his talons bit in — through 
wool and skin into shrinking’ flesh. 
“The“wether stumbled and fell to the 
ground, lying there with the passive 
resignation of its breed. 

Afar, shouting and running, was the 
man. The eagle gave him one glance, 
measured the distance, and calmly 
sank his bill into the sheep’s. flank. 

That was too much for the wether. 
It bounded to its feet and raced away. 


_ Three times again the eagle pursued it,’ 


. 3rodé it to the ground, and commenced 
` Adn its flank. Each time the sheep arose 
and strove to shake off that horror that 
‘would not‘let it go. The fourth time it’ 
fell-it lay resigned, with heaving sides 
- and panting mouth, while in the dis- 
tance}the man-came on at a steady run. 
The éagle fell to. In disgusting lengths 
the bird drew forth the sheep’s entrails, 
dabbling his face with blood as he tore 
and gulped great chunks of quivering 
flesh. 

The man came closer, gasping, swear- 
ing, and stumbling as he ran. Fifty 
yards away he paused to look at his 
gun. The eagle lifted his head and 
glanced back over his shoulder. His 
eyes flashed, his beak gaped, his wings 
half spread as he seemed to challenge 
the man who dared to interfere with his 
feast. Forty yards away the man 
hesitated to fire lest he kill the sheep, 
of ‘whose fate he was still ignorant. 
Thirty yards, and the eagle paused in 
his attack on the carcass. Twenty 
yards, and he rose reluctantly from the 
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meal to which he considered himself 
entitled. 

As the bird took the air there came 
the flash of lightning, the report of 
thunder, and shot rattled on the eagle’s 
plumage like hail smashing on a tin 
roof. ‘Bang!’ A second barrel echoed, 
and again from a distance of less than 
thirty yards the eagle was sprayed with 
number-three shot from the choke- 
bore. They salted his legs, they cut a 
ribbon of feathers from his hackle; + 
the main charge shook him sideways’. va, 
and rocked him in the air. But his 
armor of feathers could defy a .22: e 
bullet at eighty yards; number-three, - 
shot at thirty yards was to him only an” a : 4 
inconvenience. nat 

But the eagle wanted no more of it. 
He soared high and returned to his” `` 
eyrie, neglecting a carney lizard on a . 
bare claypan that he passed-over on his 
way. He rested on his favorite perch, 
fluffed his feathers, and’ apparently 
sank to sleep, deaf to the pleadings 
of his hungry son. 


VII 


Next day the eagle returned to the 
wether on the plain. Eagles, unlike 
dingoes and some other Carnivora, al- 
ways return to a kill. As he circled 
about it crows called jeeringly to him, 
and on the ground three kite hawks 
held high feast. The eagle dropped 
beside the body. One crow near him 
was frankly and disgustingly sick, and 
as the eagle came up the kites moved 
away on wobbly legs. One tried to fly, 
which alarmed the others, and with 
beating wings and sprawling bedies 
they flapped the. earth in an effort 
to rise. The eagle ignored them. Hop- ~ 
ping on his short stumps of legs, with . 
exactly the same motions as those of 
a man walking on his knees, he ap- 
proached the dead sheep. The body 
had been opened up so that all the more 





` paid no attention to it. 
. <himself more greedily than ever, tear- 
. ¿ing great slivers of flesh and gulping 
. „them furiously before flying away to 
"water. 
+ hawks which had tried to rise now lay 
: “dead, but the eagle did not notice them. 
} _ He turned to leave the feast. 


tasty portions were-exposed, and other 
birds had taken. their cut. The eagle 
was not finicky. He proceeded’ to fill 


himself, as he always did before. 


taking a portion home to his hen and 
chick. 

Even as the eagle ate, a burning 
thirst seized him. He seemed to be 
afire inside. It is just possible, too, 
that he may have tasted an acrid bit- 
terness in the flesh, but if he did he 
He gorged 


About him the three kite 


He hopped away from it, and his 


¿legs moved jerkily, out of control. 


All his nervés were quivering, his mus- 
cles twitching, and a fire raged within: 
him. He must go to water. He tried to 
rise. His wings flapped feebly, jerking 
spasmodically. The eagle did not know 
the meaning of fear, but at this moment 
rage took possession of him. In fury 
he smashed his wings, flapping and 


. churning clouds of dust and pebbles 


from beneath him. Then a new con- 
vulsion took him. He bounded wildly, 
turned half over, and fell on his back. 
There, with wings outstretched, his 
beak snapping fiercely, his talons vainly 
gripping the air, life passed from him 
and he lay still. 

‘That’s one,’ 
stooped beside the poisoned carcass 
and cut off the claws of the eagle. 
‘Half a crown. If I get his mate, itll 
be five bob.’ 


VIIL 


The hen at ‘the eyrie must have 
known the king was dead. Eagles mate 
for life. Only one thing prevents 
them from returning to the nest, and 
that is a thing which no living creature 
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a man said, as he’ 
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may overcome. For two days she 
foraged, always within sight of the 
eyrie and her young, and then the lack 
of food took her farther afield. She flew 
over the body of the wether. About it 
a ring of dead kite hawks was evidence 
of its potency. At a glance she may 
have recognized the mutilated body 
of her mate lying there, a giant among 
pygmies, but she passed on. It was not 
that death had any terrors for her — 
she was used to dealing in that mystery; 
the lure which drew her on was. the 


scent of a fresher body wafted, to'-her” 


on the wind. 

On the bank of a water hole lay a 
dead’ kangaroo. It had been opened 
appetizingly, and its freshness was 
enough to attract the birds of the air 


and the beasts of the field. The eagle _ 


hen dropped beside it. She surveyed it 
for a moment and then hopped toward 
her favorite place of attack — the 
flank. 

As she hopped, the earth beneath 


her came suddenly to life and the oa 


jaws of a hidden trap snapped upon 
her leg. In this emergency the: HMen 
acted first and thought, afterward + 
she sprang into the air. Rising atbare 
two feet, she was jerked back to ‘earth. 
Again, again, and yet again she rose, 
each time to come crashing back with a 
thudding jar. She fioundered along the 
ground, raising a flurry of dust and 
sweeping the earth bare about her. 
She lay and panted with beak agape. 
In exhaustion she spread her wings 
upon the ground, but the fire in her 
eyes dimmed not at all. With a snap 
like an electric spark she sprang to. 
action again. In a whirling cloud of 
dust she fought until at last, her 
strength all spent, she lay where she 
fell, 

At intervals all that long day -she 
fought for freedom. Her‘ spirit was 
strong, but the strain was too much 


for even her iron muscles. Each effort -. 


Ar, 
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was more feeble than the last. As night 
came on, the horror of being on the 
ground in the dark moved her to one 
more supreme effort, which left her 
with a pounding heart, with panting 
lungs that wheezed as she sucked air 
through a parched throat, and with 
feathers torn and crumpled. But she 
stood to face the night; she held her 
head high and her eyes still flashed. 

About noon the next day a man rode 
to the water hole. At his approach the 
ken made one more valiant attempt to 
rise, and her beating wings made peb- 
bles and stems of grass fly high in the 
air. Casually the man knocked her 
over the head, and as she lay in a heap, 
pathetic with closed eyes and draped 
wings, the man apostrophized her: — 

‘I set that-there trap for a dingo,’ 
said he. ‘I want that bloke what’s 
killin’ sheep in this paddock.’ He’s a 
quid if I-get*him. You’re only half a 
crown!’ ` * 
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Up in an old boree tree, on the plat- 
form of an eyrie which had been used 
for years by the same pair of eagles, a 
fluffy chick with pin points of feathers 
showing through his down lay with his 
head stretched along the platform. 

Above him circled jeering crows, 
calling to each other and looking for 
the owners of thenest. While the others 
kept watch, one of the crows dropped 
to the eyrie. He stabbed the chick 
with his pickaxe of a beak. The little 
fellow, too weak to stand, was the son 


of kings and as game as was befitting ji 


in one of his breed. He rallied himself 
and hissed. 

Again the crow stabbed, and he 
cawed raucously as a signal to the rest. 
Swiftly a black blanket descended 
upon the eyrie, and the eaglet’s life 


went out amid a babel of profane cries . [4 


and scuffling feet. 





GENIUS AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


BY WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 


` Hupson and Conrad I think of espe- 


cially in connection with our house in 
Church Row. Hudson I had met many 
years before, at Mrs, Bontine’s; but it 
was not until 1903 that we became 
intimate with him. His writings were 
now familiar. I associated them — 


+ why, I don’t quite know — with Con- 


rad’s; perhaps because both writers 
were friends of Robert Cunninghame- 
Graham, who spoke of them constantly. 

Hudson would walk in with his 
strange, rather crab-like walk; very 


` tall he was, a little awkward as he sat 


himself down and disposed of his long 
limbs, folding his large, beautifully 
formed hands across his knees. He 
had haunting eyes, brown with yellow 
lights, eyes that scarcely moved in 
their orbits, but remained level, fixed 
on no particular point, held rather by 
memories of things past than by what 
was before them. His cheek bones 
were wide and prominent (once he said 
he had Indian blood in his veins), and 
his jaw seemed narrow by comparison, 


‘a narrowness emphasized by the shape 


of his beard. His fine, slightly narrow- 
ing brow was deeply furrowed, and his 
nose was that of a predatory bird. 
Yes, he put me in mind of those sad, 
caged eagles at the Zoo, whose motion- 


. less eyes look out beyond the bars of 


their cages as they sit, desolate 
prisoners, their wings unused and 
drooping, through the long dull days. 

One could listen to Hudson for hours. 


He could describe, and make absorb- 
ingly interesting, things, people, ani- 
mals; incidents he had observed; 
whether lately or long ago made no 
difference to the vividness of his ac- 
count. The things he noticed were per- 
haps common things such as others . 
pass by, though he would talk, too, of 
less usual adventures, especially when 
he spoke of his early days in the pam- 
pas. Once he told us, I remember, that 
he had known an old woman who ds a 
girl had been carried off by Indians, 
with whom she had lived for many years 
as a squaw, at which Augustus John 
exclaimed: ‘Lucky woman!’ 

I never tired of drawing Hudson. 
He was a willing sitter, though he dis- 
liked my drawings, thinking I made 
him look too old and worn. He could n’t 
bear the idea of growing old, and con- 
cealed his age. He was very fond of 
Morley Roberts, Edward Thomas, 
Edward Garnett, and George Gissing. 
One day I got a letter from Hudson: — 


No doubt you have by now seen poor G, 
Gissing’s death in your paper. At Xmas his 
brother wrote to me that he had better 
news of his health. Wells went to France to 
see him, and on Sunday wired to Morley 
Roberts to go at once. He went that night, 
but whether he was in time to see his friend 
alive or not, I have not yet heard. I was one 
of Gissing’s half a dozen closest RERS and 
feel very badly about it. 


Later Wells told me about Gissing’ s 
sad end;. he died just as he had found 
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happiness with the woman who under- 
stood and loved him. This was like 
Wells, to go straightway to the South 
of France directly he heard Gissing was 
seriously ill. Sargent too, when Robert 
Brough, a young painter he admired, 
was terribly injured in a railway acci- 
dent, went up to Scotland to comfort 
him. I had thought once that most 
men would act thus, but now I know 
this is not so. 

I had drawn Gissing some six years 
before, and his brother Algernon now 


came to see me to say how much he. 
valued my portrait. Sometimes. too, 


when others have died, their rela- 
tives have said how they wished I had 
drawn them while there was still time. 
Yet how few have ever asked me to 
make drawings — not fifty, I should 
say, during forty years. It has nearly 
always been I who have asked: people 
to sit. 

Ford Madox Hueffer, coming in one 
day while I was drawing Hudson, 
suggested I should draw Conrad; and 
seeing Conrad, shortly afterward, — 
for Conrad was living at The Pent, the 
farmhouse where Crane had stayed, 
which now belonged to Hueffer, — he 
spoke to him about sitting: Where- 
upon Conrad asked me down for a 
week-end. The Pent was a small 
farmhouse, with farm buildings round 
it. It provided modest quarters for 
Conrad, his wife and little boy, and a 
room where he could put up a friend. 
The walls were hung with drawings and 
cartoons by Madox Brown. 

One sees more of a man by staying 
with him for a week-end than by meet- 
ing him a dozen times at London 
parties. Conrad had met few painters 
and was curious about the painter’s out- 
look on life. With his piercing eyes 
and keen, deeply lined bearded face, in 
- some ways he looked like the sea cap- 
tain,’ but his nervous manner, his 
rapid, excited speech, his restlessness, 


friend, Jack Galsworthy, too. 
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his high shoulders, did n’t suggest the 
sailor. I accepted him at once as an 
artist; never, I thought, had I met 
anyone with a quicker apprehension, 
with such warmth of intellectual sym- 
pathy, sympathy which came halfway 


to meet everything one said. This. 


warmth, not uncommon between young 
artists, was rare in a man so much my 
senior as Conrad was; but as a prac- 
tising artist I was, Conrad pointed out, 
his senior, for I had begun to paint 
before he had thought of writing. 

On the Sunday, Wells, who was then 
living at Sandgate, was expected to 
lunch. We waited and waited, looking 
out across country;.each time Conrad 
caught sight of a distant figure he 
would say, ‘Le voila!’ But Wells never 


came. Well, I must meet him later, 


Conrad said, and must get to know his 
‘Of 
course you couldn’t have heard of 
Jack. Our first, meeting was when I 
ordered him out of the way; he was a 


passenger on my ship, you know. He is 


such a good friend; but insists on writ- 
ing, poor fellow. Writing is a treadmill; 
he doesn’t know it yet. I shall be 
coming up next week to see Pinker. 
Pinker is my agent; he believes in me 
— wants to pull me out of my diffi- 
culties — an idealist, you understand. 
You must meet Pinker, too. And may 
I bring Jessie? She would like to meet 
your dear wife.” And before the visit 
was over we had become fast friends. 
We met again very soon.’ Conrad 
wrote me generously about the por- 
trait I did.of him during this visit. 


Pent Farm 
STANFORD, Near Hyrar, Kenr 


18th Oct. 1903 
My pear ROTHENSTEIN — 


You are exceedingly kind.. My wife is- 


delighted with her Hudson both as to work 
and the inscription. You have got the man 
there in a striking way. We are impressed, 
for as it happens we have both seen him in 


N 
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just that way; or, may be, the force of the 
rendering imposes your conception of the 
, personality. Anyway it is triumphant. 

Of myself in black and white (I mean 
without color) I do not speak. Hueffer 
prophesied to me how effective it would be 
~~ and it is. : 

I am so profoundly satisfied that I cannot 
help fearing you’ve flattered me — not in 
feature, vous concevez, but in the suggestion. 
At any rate I accept your vision of that 
head, eagerly. The contemplation of it 
ma remonté le moral: for you must know I 
have been tormented by gout for three 
weeks and brought morally, intellectually, 
temperamentally to the lowest ebb. 

P.S. Have you found that Pinker can be 
of any use to you? Or is he no good? 


Through my painting, through my 
desire to wring all I could out of my 
subject, to aim at what was beyond me 
rather than to achieve an easier and 
more attractive result, I could sym- 
pathize with Conrad’s difficulties. For 
Conrad wore himself out in his struggle 
for le mot juste, for words that should 
glow with a white heat; he would often 
despair, and one needed all one’s energy 
to pump faith and hope into him. He 
was then writing Nostromo, and work- 
ing himself into a fever. In addition, 
he suffered terribly from gout, and his 
wife, Jessie, had trouble with her knee. 
‘I can’t get anything out of myself 
quickly,’ he said; ‘it takes me a year of 
agony to make something like a book 
~~ generally longer. And, my dear 
fellow, when it is done there are not 
more than twenty people who under- 
stand pourquoi on se tue pour écrire 
quelques phrases pas trop mauvaises. 


There was always an element of 


strain in Conrad, an excitability which 
may have been individual or may have 
been Polish —I cannot say. Perhaps 
something of each. But I sympathized 
with him acutely in his desire to im- 
press the passion of life on to his pages. 
This sympathy was, I think, the basis 
of our friendship; for Conrad seemed 
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to understand what I too was aiming at 
in my painting. It was a fascinating 
friendship; Conrad’s charm, his mental 
energy, were inexhaustible. And Con- 
rad understood everything; in him I 
had at last met a man of a passionate 
nature who yet understood that a sane 
view of life is not a matter of com- 
promise, but as the mot juste, the 
phrase which shows neither weakness 
nor exaggeration, is the quest of the 
writer, so the sane opinion, the just 
action, are the signs of the enlightened 
man. 

I leaned more toward radicalism 
than Conrad, and he often brought me 
up sharply with a contemptuous re- 
mark. He was, by nature and by 
choice, an aristocrat; he believed that 
the object of life was the perfection 
of individual conduct — the education 
of man’s own spirit. For panaceas of 
human perfection he had neither pa- 
tience nor respect. Social idealists, 
pacifists, and their like, roused: his 
anger. Hence he could n’t abide Ber- 
nard Shaw. Conrad knew that Cun- 
ninghame-Graham was more cynic 
than idealist, that he was by nature an 
aristocrat, whose socialism was a sym- 
bol of his contempt for a feeble aris- 
tocracy and a blatant plutocracy. 

While Conrad was extremely cour- 
teous and understanding by nature, his 
nerves sometimes made him aggressive, 
almost violent; and, like most sensitive 
men, he was strongly affected, either 
favorably or disagreeably, by others. 
Poor Conrad was always in difficul- 
ties over money. His books brought 
him insufficient for his needs — needs 
which were perhaps not quite so simple 
as he believed them to be. There was 
an extravagant side to Conrad, char- 
acteristic, I thought, of his former 
profession. He was like a sailor be- 
tween two voyages, ready to spend on 
land what he could n’t aboard ship; and 
he had a wife in one port only, for 
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whom nothing was too good. His gal- 
lantry to his Jessie was a true sailor’s 
chivalry. What others had, she should 
have, too. 


I 


Conrad’s letters sometimes made 
painful reading, so harassed he was by 
expenses — worse still, by old debts. 
When I returned to town, I spoke to 
various friends, and Hugh Hammers- 
ley, Henry Newbolt, W. P. Ker, 
Gilbert Murray, and others helped to 
relieve him of some of his pressing 
difficulties. Later Henry Newbolt and 
Edmund ‘Gosse approached Mr. Bal- 
four — was there no fund for such a 
man as Conrad? Balfour went off to 
Scotland, taking with him half a dozen 
of Conrad’s books, which so impressed 
him that he arranged for a substantial 
sum to be put at Conrad’s disposal. 
He appointed Gosse as a kind of trustee 
for the money, an arrangement which 
Conrad found somewhat irksome. 

Conrad, as often happens in like 


cases, had underestimated the sum. 


needed to pay off his debts, and was 
not therefore relieved from worry, as I 
had hoped. Indeed, he was for long 
obsessed by thoughts of money, and 
feared lest he should die and leave his 
wife and two children penniless. He 
was then finishing Nostromo, and wrote 
from the Pent Farm: — 
3rd. Sept, 1904 

My pear ROTHENSTEIN — l 

The book is finished; it has been finished 
` for a couple of days now, but I have been 
too tired, too flat to write to you at once. 
. The last month I worked practically night 
and day; going to bed at three and sitting 
down again at nine. All the time at it, with 
the tenacity of despair. 

What the book is like I don’t know. I 
don’t suppose it'll damage me; but I know 
that it is open to much intelligent criticism. 
For the other sort I don’t care. Personally I 
_ am not satisfied. It is something — but not 
the thing I tried for. There is no exultation, 
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none of that temporary sense of achieve- 
ment which is so soothing. Even the mere 
feeling of relief, at having done with it, is 
wanting. The strain has been too great; has 
lasted too long. 

But I am ready for more. I don’t feel 
empty, exhausted. I am simply joyless — 
like most men of little faith. To see you 
would do me good. I count the days. I 
must take Jessie to London to see Watson 
Hood. Iam sorry to say that her heart 
seems to be troubling her again of late. She 
is very cheery, however. Your dear wife’s 
letter has brightened her up. 

Plans of work with ideas of getting away 
for the winter jostle in my head. I won’t 
say anything more now. Only our dear love’ 
to you four people with the hope of meeting 
soon for a day or so. 

Ever yours 
J. CONRAD 


Hudson, too, was very poor, but he 
spent much time wandering about the 
countryside, and needed little. It was 
some time before we discovered that he 
was married. One day he spoke of his 
wife. ‘Married!’ said my wife. ‘And 
you never told us! How long have you 
been married?’ ‘As long as I can_re- 
member,’ was Hudson’s answer, the 
gloomiest verdict on married life I have 
ever heard. He had met, early in life, a 
singer, a friend of Adelina Patti, with a 
great career before her; in love with her 
and her voice, he induced her to marry 
him. Then’ something happened; she 
lost- her voice, and was never to sing 
again, a tragedy for both of them. 

Mrs. Hudson owned a large, dreary 
house at Westbourne Grove, of which 
she and. Hudson occupied two floors; 
the rest of the house they let to lodgers. 
Poor Hudson, so fastidious as a writer, 
lived with the most forbidding furni- 
ture, the commonest pictures and china, 
the ugliest lace curtains and antima- 
cassars. No wonder he chose such poor 
illustrations for his books! It irked me 
to seé a man of a nature so elemental 
living in this lodging-house atmos- 
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phere. His peculiar, mysterious charm 
was indescribable; something about 
him tore at one’s heart, so lovable he 
was. Yet he never invited affection; 
he was a lonely man, with something 
` of the animal about him, walking away 
and returning with the nonchalance 
of an animal, and then disappearing 
again. 

I had from the first admired Hud- 
son’s writings. His Naturalist in La 
Plata and Idle Days in Patagonia 
I thought wonderful; then came El 
Ombú, and, a little later, Green Man- 
sions. I talked of these books, of the 
last. especially, wherever I went. Many 
of my friends laughed at Green Man- 
sions, but a few cared for it as I did. 
Hudson affected to disdain his own 
writing. He was really absorbed in 
literature, and cared for good books 
and liked to discuss them; but he would 
affecta contempt for the writer’s trade. 
Once, when I asked him to write on a 
friend, he answered: — 


It grieves me not to be able to do what 
you want; but I can’t tell lies, and what you 
want is an appreciation, with books and not 
the man as the thing to be appreciated. And 
I dislike all books — excepting purely 
informative ones like Kelly’s Directory and 
the Almanac. Most of all my own. I do like 
them for as long as they remain unwritten, 
but the liking’ declines when I am writing 
them, and no sooner are they finished, 
printed, and published than my only feeling 
about them is a desire to kick them out of 
the ‘house ‘and forget all about them. Of 


course you will refuse to believe that; but I - 


don’t mind, since no one who speaks the 
‘truth can expect to be believed. Neverthe- 
less, it is the literal truth that I love my 
friends in spite of the books: they write. 
Imagine, then, what my feelings are at this 
time when I have been compelled (in fulfill- 
ment of an old contract) to revise the proofs 
of a book — my first book on birds of 
S. America, first published thirty years agol 


I painted Hudson at Church Row, 
and drew him often. Wells also came 
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to sit; and when, not being satisfied 
with what I did, I wanted to draw him 
again, he wrote: — 
Seane Hous, SANDGATE 
9. XI. 04 
MY DEAR ROTHENSTEIN 

There’s no need for you to be hardened 
this time. We both like the portrait enor- 
mously. You have penetrated the mere 
superficialities of my personal appearance 
and shown me how I should like to look. 
And my wife, who, displays that very hu- 
man resentment of wives when the camera 
with its facty emphasis brings home to 
them, with all the indisputableness and 
wrongness of statistics, what it is they have 
really centred their poor dear lives upon — 
my wife, I say, approves of it too. 

Here, at any rate, it’s a success, and it 
will go far to efface the painful memories of 
Max Beerbohm’s little joke. 

Yours ever 
H. G. Weis 


I found Wells difficult to draw; his 
features were round and rather com- 
monplace, I thought, and did n’t show 
his genius. But once when Shaw and 
Granville Barker came to fetch me to 
a meeting in the Hampstead Town 
Hall, and took me with them on-to the 
platform, I caught sight of Wells in 
the body of the hall and noticed, for the 
first time, how striking were his eyes: 
I remember that meeting for another 
reason: Barker was to speak, while 
Shaw took the chair; but Shaw spoke so 
long and so brilliantly that he took the 
wind out of Barker’s sails. I thought 
this selfish, and unworthy of Shaw. 

Wells had lately published Ann 
Veronica, closely followed by The New 
Machiavelli, and was not very popular 
in consequence. He had something on 
his mind that made him resentful at 
times, and he complained of old friends 
who had turned against him. But this 
was a. passing mood only. He could 
always be gayly vituperative, but he 
was rarely bitter. There was something 
frank and unashamed in Wells, a 
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vigorous enjoyment of life that dis- 
armed criticism. He was perhaps a 
little greedy in his zest for life, I 
thought, as some are greedy over the 
pleasures of the table. Yes, Wells was 
greedy, but how much better appetite 
is than apathy! It was this lusty ap- 
petite for every phase of life, for work 
and for play as well, which I liked so 
much in him. And when he played, 
he played to win. Badminton was a 
favorite game of both of us, and Wells 
_ had tricky little strokes:-he could n’t 
resist them — he could n’t bear not to 
win. Yet he was quite aware of his 
weakness, for in one of his books, I 
remember, he commented on this kind 
of play. 


Iii 


I had, one day, a letter from Henry 
Newbolt. He wanted my opinion on a 
book he was sending me. Why, he 
would tell me later. The book was 
called Henry Brocken, and in it the 
author had imagined the later lives of 
certain characters from fiction. A 

. charming book; its author had obvi- 
ously a beautiful nature. He was a 
young man, in the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Newbolt. told me later, who 
could nèt bear office life. He had come 
to Newbolt for advice. Newbolt 
thought the work of high promise, but 
had hesitated to advise his friend to 
risk earning his living by his pen alone. 
Now he hesitated no longer, and the 
young writer decided to take the risk, 
to throw up his job, to devote himself 
to literature. For long he supported 
himself by reviewing, chiefly for the 
Westminster Gazette and the Times 
Literary Supplement, for poetry brings 
little pelf, though it brought steady 
recognition to Walter de la Mare. 

De la Mare was endowed by the gods 
with such natural goodness and charm 
that all who knew him loved him. 
What matter the world’s goods when 
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a manhas personal magic? Natural 
charm is like radiant beauty — to him 
or to her that hath shall be given more. 
There is no more enviable quality. 
To Max Beerbohm this was given, 
and to Walter Sickert; Oscar Wilde 
had it, but wasted it. Max Beerbohm, 
Sickert, and Walter de la Mare have 
preserved their charm, and draw men 
and women to them with this potent 
magnet. 

A strange thing is personality; there 


is also a counter-charm, a touch 


of aggressiveness, equally mysterious, 
which, be the heart never so kind and 
the altruism rever so ready, antago- 
nizes certain: persons. Hudson, too, 
fascinated people; but, while no one 
could be more charming fhan Conrad 
when he wished,.Conrad had an ag- 
gressive side, which his friends over- 
looked because of his obvious genius. 
Yet Conrad was nervous and sensitive, 
and he could be very irritable. For 
example, he was prejudiced against 
Masefield’s work; he was still more 
hostile to Shaw; and once when I told 
him that Max didn’t like Proust he 
burst out against Max, yet another ` 
time I heard him judge Proust harshly. 
But when he liked people he would 
admit no faults; indeed, he was inclined 
to flatter — perhaps this was a Polish 
trait — both in speaking and in writing. 

Poor Conrad; he suffered much from 
gout, which racked his nerves and de- 
pressed his spirits. At times it took all 
one’s energy to pump life and hopé into 
him; for he was cheered by his friends’ 
faith in his work. Not that he lacked: 
faith ‘in himself; measuring himself 
against his contemporaries, he knew 
his own power. But he strained: after 
an unattainable standard of perfection, 
and the effort to reach it often ex- 
hausted him. 

His letters show his anxiety regard- 
ing his future, and how much’he had 
to struggle against ill health. 
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17 Dec, 1909 ALDINGTON, Nr. HyTHE 
Kent 
Dearest WiLL 

Don’t you think that if I could possibly 
spare the time I would n’t rather take a day 
and come and see you and yours to whom 
my heart goes out many times a week? 
Here I’ve been two years writing a novel 
which is not yet finished. Two years! of 
which surely one half has been illness com- 
plicated by a terrible moral stress. Imagine 
yourself painting with the Devil jogging 
your elbow all the time. But you who are 
one of the most intelligent men I know, or 
know of, and a stylist also (because you are 
- — I’ve been looking at your Goya only the 
other day), you will know what a torture 
that, sort of thing is when the effort and 
hindrance are mental. It is to make you 
realize how really unfit I am for what I call 
casual intercourse of mankind. And the 
truth also is, my dear Will, that we live 
here now in such conditions — crowded 
into four tiny rooms in half of a cottage — 
that I really don’t like to receive strangers, 
even the most admiring and the best dis- 
posed, You must not charge me with 
littleness of mind; we must take the world 
as it is; and indeed there is some concern for 
the dignity of letters in my reluctance. 

I speak to you here as to a second self and 
thus I cannot conceive you taking it ill. 
Perhaps I am unreasonable. But to-day in 
the second week of my fifty-second year, a 
failure from the worldly point of view and 
knowing well that there can be no change 
— that this must go on usque ad finem — I 
may perhaps be allowed a little unreason. 
— Well, no more just now. I will only men- 
tion that I have n’t seen you for more than 
a year, Galsworthy for nine months, that I 
have been in town for about six hours in 
March last and not since. Voild. And if you 
think that I am indulging in a capricious 
savagery of disposition you are mistaken. 
Our dear love to you all. 

Yours ever ' 
f J. CONRAD 


ALDINGTON, HyTHE, Kent 
20 May. ’10 


Dearest WILL — 
I can just, just hobble over fifty yards or 
so of smooth ground, but am too tottery 
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and generally shaky to venture on the 
pavements of Babylon. Also one wrist is 
dead Jame. 

The mind is not much better. Can’t con- 
centrate for more than a half hour at a time. 
How to write long and short stories under 
this disability I don’t know. But they must 


‘be written and shall be. It’ll be, no doubt, 


very delightful. 

I can’t go and see your pictures. It’s 
exasperating. I am keeping a tight hand on 
myself for fear my nerves go to pieces. I 
suppose I have been as ill as they tell me. 
At the time I was rather skeptical; now I 
begin to believe it. 

To get away from this hole here is my 
ardent wish. We have found a house in the 
woods within 43 miles. It is picturesque 
and roomy. I must have space and silence 
— silence! I shall get that last there if any- 
where outside the grave — which has no 
space. 

You must come and see and approve, as 
soon as we get in. I mean you two—~ for 
your approbation without your dear wife’s 
would be worth nearly nothing. 

Our dear love to all~your house. 

: Ever yours 
J. CONRAD 


Hùdson never worried about his 
work; he usually spoke with contempt 
of his own writing and for the writer’s 
craft. Yet no one cared for good litera- 
ture or respected good writing more. 
It pleased Hudson to assume indiffer- 
ence, while he really loved to talk of 
books and writers. And he was fas- 
tidious about his own prose. But after 
a few months in London he longed for 
open spaces; and he would go off to 
Hampshire, Devonshire, or Cornwall, 
or to the East Coast. 

We still spent our summers in France, 
and usually at Vaucottes, where the 
Chownes and Frank Darwin and his 
daughter would join us. We would 
walk down from the inn to bathe, the 
children rushing into the sea without 
any clothes on, greatly to the disgust of 
the French ladies sitting on the beach, 
who thought it shocking that little girls 
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bathe thus. How much more con- 
ventional the French people are in 
fact than ourselves! Who in England 
would be shocked at seeing little girls 
without bathing dresses? More than 
once we tried unsuccessfully to get 
Hudson to join us. He wrote: — _ 


Many thanks for your kind letter and the 
invitation. It must be a fascinating place 
and the green grasshoppers are a luxury one 
can’t get anywhere. I wish I could go and 
visit you, but ’t is impossible. We were at 
Deal awhile, and one day at Dover. I tried 
to drag Mrs. Hudson to Calais, but she 
would not. I’ve never been in France and 
am quite sure I never shall now. The only 
place out of England I wish to go to (and 
hope to go before long) is New England — 
Maine and New Hampshire and Vermont 
where my mother’s:relations are. I’ve 
never seen any of them, nor her native 
place, and have a wish and desire — a kind 
of pious or superstitious feeling — to pay it 
a visit, It is the red man’s feeling and I am 


a red man, or at all events a wild man of the © 


woods. We are glad to know you are in such 
a delightful place and are all so well. „Mrs. 
Hudson is highly amused at your idea of 
being a strict vegetarian with rabbit and 
chicken on the table every day. 

Yesterday I was at the Mont Blanc to 
lunch and Hammond and some of the staff 
were there, all with a slight shadow on them, 

- for alas, the Speaker is now about to change 
hands and we shall know it no more. The 
new people are going to ‘make it pay’ — 
perhaps that means that it will cease to be 
an intellectual paper and be something dif- 
ferent — God knows what. We were as- 
tonished at your news about the Conrads. 
No, I have not seen him nor heard anything 
about him. I met C. Graham in the park a 


while ago and he says his wife is still very ill. - 


Our united love to you all. 


‘I am a red man.’ This explains 
Hudson’s forlorn feeling when he had 
to remain in London. He and his wife 
were at home on Wednesday after- 
noons, where we would meet the 
faithful — the Ranee of Sarawak, Ed- 
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ward Thomas, Edward Garnett, Cun- 
ninghame-Graham, and sometimes Mrs. 
G. R. Green, but Hudson didn’t get 
on very well with Mrs. Green. ‘I 
think Mrs. Green was. not too well 
pleased with me for what I said about 


-her wings, aigret, and bird of paradise 


plumes, but I say what I think and 
shall do so till I die, even if it results in 
alienating the last friend I have on 
earth.’ But what Hudson said alienated 
nobody; no man had more devoted 
friends. 

Though an excellent host, Hudson 
felt out of place in London. ‘My out- 
ings since I last heard from you have 
been within the British Isles, no further 
away than Derbyshire, the Peak, and 
the West of England. My object in 
life is: to look after birds.’ Watching 
birds was, of course, Hudson’s passion, 
but he cared deeply for the English 
villages, and his letters are full of his 
wanderings in Cornwall, Norfolk, and 
Derbyshire. It seemed he always 
chose villages with beautiful names. 
He wrote from the Lamb Inn, Hindon, 
near Salisbury: — 


This is a nice village, and there are others 
better near here — Fonthill Bishop, East 
Knoyle, especially. I wonder if you will 
nurse the project of getting a place in the 


‘country? I’m inquiring here all the time, 


and yet I don’t like the idea of settling down 
anywhere in the shadows of these gigantic 
human beech trees that kill anything under 
them, the Fonthill Abbey and Clouds and 
Longleat magnates. They kill the souls of 
the people and therefore my soul abhors 
them and I curse them in a book in a proper 
way. Oddly enough, one likes these people 
well enough when you know them. It is not 
they but the system in which they were 
cradled. But why do I inflict all this on 
you? I wish I could see you instead of 
sending a wretched scrawl; however, I may 
be going up soon if I get round. 


He would often write thus bitterly, 


but when he met some relations of the. 
‘Longleat magnates’ at our house he 


` 
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liked them. Indeed, he would say 
worse things about Bernard Shaw, 
and the socialists, whom he disliked, 
than about ‘magnates. There was a 
strange Spanish pride in Hudson, who 
was attracted by people of principle 
and character, whatever their birth, 
and sensitive to fine breeding. . Were 
not Sir Edward Grey, Cunninghame- 
Graham, and the Ranee of Sarawak his 
chosen friends? , 
Again, he wrote from Silchester: — 


I found your letter at the Winchester 
post office yesterday morning and am very 
grateful to you for writing as you do. I 
wish I deserved the praise you give my 
work. I am doing some work here and will 
finish in a very few days, so shall most 
probably return to London at the end of 
this week. I hope to see you at Hampstead 
one day very soon. I had not made the 
acquaintance of some of the most interest- 
ing spots in Hampshire before, and yester- 
day from Winchester went to one — Cheri- 
ton, a small old-world spot, a village that 
calls itself a town, but is composed of a very 
few old cottages and houses and an ancient 
church. Another still more interesting spot 
is Brandean, a village near — the battle of 
Cheriton in Cromwell’s wars was fought 
close to this village. One of its chief glories 
is Woodcot House, a very beautiful Eliza- 
bethan manor house in a park. Here lives 
Sir Seymour Haden, the veteran etcher; he 
is, I believe, getting near ninety, and does 
no art work now, but is occupied in collect- 
ing all his original work he can get hold of. 
The house is full of it. He took me all over 
the place and could manage to get up and 
down the stairs very well in spite of his 
years. 

You have not (I hope) a copy of the 


Naturalist in La Plata, as I have one to take. 


you when I go to see you. Dent has made a 
rather nice-looking book of it. 


IV 


Among Hudson’s “closest friends 


‘were Edward Thomas and Edward 


Garnett. Thomas was shy and sensi- 


correct as his dress. 
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tive, but had a beautiful nature which 
made him loved by all who knew him; 
Hudson I know regarded him with deep 
affection. Garnett was the most self- 
less of men, and was among the first 
to recognize the genius of Conrad and 
Hudson. ‘There was nothing he would 
not do for them, or for any man whom 
he admired. On this account he was 
unfairly treated, for he thought and 
did so much for others that his own 
claim to recognition as a discerning 
critic was overlooked. I think, too, 
that those who first befriend men who 
later become famous feel as did the 
servants in the parable— that the 
late comers in friendship get as much, 
nay, often more than those who give 
help and sympathy when they are most 
needed. 

Galsworthy, too, was devoted to 
Hudson; indeed, Hudson came next 
after Conrad, I think, in his esteem. 
Galsworthy was becoming a figure in 
the literary world. Conrad had at first 
spoken of his writing rather apologeti- 
cally, as though it were the man who 


.was most worthy of our acquaintance. 


But, as often happens, it was not the 
master but the pupil to whom the 
greater success came. Not that Gals- 
worthy was in fact a pupil of Conrad; 
but he regarded Conrad as a master, 
and was modest about his own gifts. 
Through his epic picture of upper mid- 
dle class life he became a favorite with 
the public, both in England and 
abroad, before Conrad did. ‘Tall, 
austere-looking, with a Roman profile 
and tightly closed lips, always cor- 
rectly dressed, Galsworthy would not 
have looked out of place in Downing 
Street. His manners were as severely 
Yet his calm 
patrician appearance was deceptive; 
he was by no means a friend to aristo- 
crats. If there was a lame dog to be 
helped over a stile, one went straight 
to Galsworthy. ‘Jack’ was the name 
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one heard most often during illness 
in the Conrad household. But fame 
was coming to Conrad, too. The little 
Pent Farm was given up for a pleasant 
place near Bedford; then a larger es- 
tablishment was set up. 

On Tuesdays Hudson often lunched 
at a little French restaurant in Frith 
Street, the Mont Blanc, where he would 
meet, besides the faithful Edward 
Garnett, Hilaire Belloc, H. W. Nevin- 
son, Conrad, J. L. Hammond, and 
others who dropped in. Hammond 
was now, together with his wife, ex- 
ploring the less known tracks of social 
history — little known to me, at least, 
for their first book,’ The Village La- 
bourer, gave me a new insight into 
village life. I sent a copy to Thomas 
Hardy, thinking it would have a special 
interest for him, as indeed it had. He 
replied from Max Gate: — 


I have read with much interest a good 
deal of the book you kindly sent me. With 
details of the last peasant revolt I have, 
of course, been familiar from childhood, 
though it occurred earlier than my actual 
recollection carries me. My father knew a 
man who was hanged for saying to a farmer, 
‘It will be a light night’ (his ricks being set 
fire to before the morning). As a child I 
personally knew a boy who was starved to 
death in ‘the hungry forties’ during my 
absence in London with my mother. - He 

‘used to keep sheep near our house. How- 
ever, those times are happily over, and 
things are a little the other way now, for the 
farm laborers are very comfortable, and 
better off than the London poor. 


Whether Hardy spoke of Hudsor’s 
books I do not remember; but Hudson 
admired Hardy’s, especially his Return 
of the Native. Hardy himself cherished 
The Well-Beloved, perhaps because it 
was less read than his other stories. 
Something I said made him refer to 
this book, and he spoke at length of 
the psychology of this unusual attrac- 
tion of mother and daughter and grand- 
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daughter for the same man. How un- 
assuming Hardy was! He had much in 
common with painters like John Crome; 
indeed, Egdon Heath put me in mind 
of a landscape by Crome, and Hardy 
himself retained something of local 
quality and character about his per- 
son, a quality which some would con- 
sider provincial, but which I prefer to 
call true ‘county.’ 

There was one man who did n’t ad- 
mire Hudson; this was Edmund Gosse, 
who was seldom well disposed to writers 
whose merits he had not been among 
the first to recognize. Gosse was nerv- 
ously anxious to be sympathetic to 
young people, but I was rarely at my 
ease with him. I went sometimes, in 
the nineties, to his Sunday afternoons, 
when he would look round and pick 
out guests whom he retained for sup- 
per. Sometimes, if there were no great 
guns present, he would include me, 
and, being vain, I somewhat resented 
being weighed in the balance. I would 
often meet Gosse at the Savile Club, 
but the slight discomfort of his bright, 
singsong manner remained. Later, I 
found myself more at my ease in his 
society, enjoying his wit, and his pas- 
sion for literature; and we had in com- 
mon a friendship for Conrad. I was 
amused, too, at Gosse’s pernickety 
ways. When, at the Leicester Gallery, 
I showed a drawing I had made of him 
and sent him a private view card, 
there came an indignant letter: — 


Dear W. ROTHENSTEIN, 

I am told that your Exhibition is open, 
but I do not know where. I think you might 
have remembered your promise to send me 
a card of invitation to the Private View, or 
at least some intimation of the event. 

Iam much obliged to you for the interest- 
ing print of your portrait of Swinburne. 
You will forgive me if I say that I think the 
aspect of him which presented itself to you 
2 very painful one. But of course it has a 
great interest. 


GENIUS AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


If you had asked me to see your show, I 
should probably have wished to possess the 
portrait of Conrad. But most likely you 
have already parted with it to someone else. 

Believe me, Very faithfully yours, 
Enmunp Gosse 


This was followed, the day after, by 
another letter: — 


My pear W. ROTHENSTEIN; 


The mystery is explained. Messrs. 


Brown and P’s card of invitation was de- ` 


livered at my house last night! The en- 
velope had an address so ingeniously and 
complicatedly false that the wonder is it 
ever reached me at all. 

However, I went round to the Leicester 
Galleries yesterday, and was fortunate 
enough to secure the ‘Joseph Conrad.’ It is 
a most magnificent drawing, and will be a 
great joy to me to possess. If I outlive 
Conrad, it is my intention to bequeath it 
to the National Portrait Gallery. I went 
through the exhibition very carefully. You 
will not resent my saying that I think you 
experience the universal fate of portraitists 
— that is to say, you do not always succeed. 
But your successes far outnumber your 
comparative failures. Unquestionable suc- 
cesses, and of a very high order, are two (at 
least) of the Hardys, Newbolt, Stopford 
Brooke, Conrad, myself, ‘A.E.,’ and A. E. 
Housman. All these are superlatively good. 
I do not mean that these alone, or nearly 
alone, are good, but these excel. 

I feel it a great compliment to be in- 
cluded in your gallery, and the ‘Conrad’ 
will be one of my treasures. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Epmounp Gosse 


‘Very faithfully,’ ‘very sincerely’ — 
how like Gosse! And how quickly his 
natural generosity reasserts itself! 

Later, my relations with Gosse be- 
came cordial; if a man has the talent 
to live beyond threescore and ten 
years, his other talents seem to mature, 
to acquire bouquet. Gosse’s nature 
ripened like a peach on a sunny wall, 
and during the last year of his life I 
saw much of him and enjoyed the gen- 
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erous affection he extended to me. He 
was pleased with my praise of his 
daughter’s painting, for at one time 
the modernity of her work had alarmed 
him. For Gosse, who responded so 


quickly to the work of young writers, 


remained a Pre-Raphaelite in his at- 
titude toward painting. 

Hence he was always delighted at my. 
interest in the pictures on his walls;and, 
since I had known Swinburne and 
Watts-Dunton, he unburdened himself 
of some of his feeling toward them. Be- 
lieving that Watts-Dunton had poi- 
soned Swinburne’s mind against him, 
it was the pre-Pines poet for whom he 
reserved his enthusiasm. He was inter- 
ested in what I had heard from Major 
Charvot, in the old Rat Mort days, 
about Maupassant’s meeting with Swin- 
burne at Etretat; and a fantastic 
story of a monkey, incredible to me, 
had some meaning for Gosse, who had 
heard a more accurate account from 
others. 

What credence should be given to 
tales one hears at second hand? Rodin 
once told me how, as a youth, he had 
known the old painter Gigoux. Gi- 
goux, who in his day had been a great 
buck, and had associated freely with 
the great men of the thirties, told Rodin 
strange stories of his exploits. Had he 
ever known Balzac? Rodin asked him. 
Not known him exactly, and the old 
man sniggered; but he had seen him 
once—from behind a curtain in 
Madame de Hanska’s bedroom. If 
there is any truth in this story, the 
mysterious shadow across Balzac’s 
late marriage, hinted at in his letters, 
becomes plainer. Rodin told me, too, 
that on going to Victor Hugo for an 
early morning sitting he stumbled 
against someone lying outside the poet’s 
door — it was the faithful Juliette 
Drouet. Such stories strike the imagi- 
nation, containing elements of some- 
thing more dramatic than mere gossip. 


LATIN AMERICA DISLIKES US 


BY EUGENE STEIN 


On my recent voyage from Argentina, 
where I had lived over twenty years, 


I made the acquaintance of most of. 


the American passengers on shipboard. 
Some of them had lived in Argentina, 
others were returning home after a 
short visit to that country. 


‘Why are we Americans unpopular 


in South America?’ was a question 
sooner or later put to me. Evidently, 
when a great part of a continent gravi- 
tates directly toward the United States 
and no part of it can claim to be quite 
outside the pale of American influence, 
the reaction of the people subjected 
to its effects cannot but be of the deep- 
est concern to any American who has 
at heart the interests and prestige of 
his country. Although my opinion on 
the subject is based. chiefly on my 
knowledge of Argentine matters, I ven- 
ture to say. that to a great extent it’ 
may be applied as well to the rest of 
the Latin American world, so closely 
homogenéous in its origins, language, 
religion, and temperament. 

To begin with, I shall try to back my 
assertion of American ascendancy in 
Latin America at large by a few facts 
not quite so universally known as the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine, or 
the proposition that the Latin Ameri- 
can nations have received from America 


the impulse to their emancipation and: 


the pattern of their political institu- 
tions. ` 
American scientists, undergoing hard- 
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ships untold, have discovered the 
means of stamping out malaria, and 
time and again have offered in this 
cause their disinterested services to 
Latin American nations. ` American 
capital has frequently been lent to 
national, provincial, and municipal 
governments on exceptionally liberal 
terms. We cannot, in all justice, omit ° 
mentioning the mission of Professor 
Kemmerer, of Princeton University, 
which restored the shaken finances of 
Chile and Peru; and the painstaking 
work of arbitration accomplished by 
the United States for the settlement of 


-most of the disputes which have en- 


dangered peace between the South 
American countries. Do many Ameri- 
cans know of the existence: all over 
South America of American cultural 
institutions, schools, hospitals, branches 
of the Y. M. C. A., and of the Inter- 
national Correspondence: School of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania? 

Numbers of young men. from every 
South American country go yearly to. 
the universities and colleges of -the 
United States; and of those I have met 
I do riot know one who has not spoken 
in the most appreciative terms of 
the treatment he received. A promi- 
nent lawyer in Buenos Aires, who in 
his youth studied in the United States, 
spends part of what is left of his busy 
hours in promoting the welfare of 
American institutions.in the Argentine 
capital;- he raises the banner -for 
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America’s cause whenever it is wan- 
tonly attacked by local jingoists, and 
from time to time publishes in one of 
Argentina’s leading‘ papers reminis- 
cences of his happy days in the States. 

I have had the advantage of know- 
ing, sometimes intimately, most of 
Argentina’s ambassadors to the United 
States, and have found that all of them 
remember their stay at Washington 
with feelings of pleasure and gratitude 
for the hospitality shown them, not 
only by society, but-everywhere and by 
everyone during their travels through 
the States. One of these ambassadors 
was eventually called upon to occupy 
an important administrative post in 
his country, and on more than one 
occasion provoked acid comments in 
the Congress and the press of his 
country by his insistence on having 
improved American’ methods applied 
to Argentine agricultural life. ‘What a 
colossal country!’ was the favorite ex- 
pression of that ambassador when 
speaking of the United States. 

And yet in the last fourteen years 
two Argentine administrations have 
shown themselves frigid toward Amer- 
ica. Any move of the United States 
for the promotion or protection of 
our most legitimate interests in a 
Latin American country has faced an 
outburst of suspicion even among the 
balanced elements of its society and 
press. Americans resident or traveling 
in Latin America carry away with them 
the unsavory impression that, most 
undeservedly, America is not popular 
there. 

If this is so, it would be puerile to 
try to attribute it, as is often done, 
exclusively or even chiefly to a sense of 
petty jealousy on the part of Latin 
America toward its great Northern 
neighbor. There are, manifestly, more 
substantial causes at work. Some of 
these, as far as my personal experience 
goes, I will now endeavor to make clear. 
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I ‘shall begin with the one which, 
being of an accidental character, can 
be quickly disposed of. In the course 
of the Great War, when every Euro- 
pean plant was mobilized for war pur- 
poses and thus disabled for foreign 
trade, South America had to look to 
the United States for the replenishment 
of her stock in trade in manufactured 
goods. Now it seems to be beyond 
doubt that by so doing South America 
exposed herself to a most grievous 


disappointment. During the progress 


of the war, and for quite a long time 
after its end, I heard innumerable 
stories and complaints of unfair deal- 
ings on the part of American pro- 
ducers. The chief grievance was that 
when samples of American goods had 
been approved, and a corresponding 
order placed and paid for, the goods, 
in quite a number of cases, proved to 
be of a very inferior quality, or even 
consisted of things never asked for. 
The widespread belief that many a 
time sand and rubbish were found in 
cases or bales may be an exaggeration, 
a distorted offspring of anger and dis- 
appointment, but none the less this ~ 
belief persists and is detrimental to 
American prestige. 

A personal experience may illustrate 
the feeling prevalent at that time 
toward trade with America. I had be- 
come acquainted with a rather impor- 
tant wholesale dealer in jewelry in 
Buenos Aires, a man of -the highest 
reputation. Some time after the Armi- 
stice, in November 1918, I dropped into 
his office and we commented on the 
portentous event. As he spoke to me 
of the effects the war had had upon 
his -own trade, he said: ‘For my own 
sake, too, I am glad this war is over. 
I will now give myself the satisfaction 
of putting up a poster at the door of 
my office, with the inscription, “No’ 
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American goods bought or sold. 
Which, of course, he never did. 

I will pass now to the second, far 
less objectionable obstacle to American 
popularity in South America, but one 

which is, to my mind, less easy to over- 
come, being traceable to a basic differ- 
ence in Latin American and Anglo- 
American temperaments. The maxim 
‘Time is money’ does not mean much, 
in the best of cases, to the Southerner. 
Punctuality is, with him, a question- 
able virtue. Like the famous ‘My 
home is’ your home,’ the motto Sea 


breve — ‘Be brief? — ought not to be. 


taken too literally. In government and 

- private offices plenty of time is given 
to periodical libations of coffee, — the 
excellent, cozy Brazilian cafezinho, — 
which is to a business conversation 
what oil is to a motor. And plenty of 
it, too, has to be applied. Few things 
are more distasteful to a South Ameri- 
can than a dry, matter-of-fact opening 
in business. In the Southern Continent 
infinitely more is obtained by person- 
ality than by the most convincing argu- 
ments. When in sympathy with you, a 
South American will pat you affection- 
ately on the shoulder; and when you 
have wound up to the point of patting 
him back, you may begin to take an 
optimistic view of the’ course your 
affair is taking. 

Then, the Latin Aineen is. greatly 
addicted to form. Faulty spelling and 
grammar may, as often as not, be 
couched on the most expensive vellum 
adorned with beautifully engraved 
letterheads. The most preposterous 
proposition will not be scornfully re- 
jected, but, for form’s sake, promised 
careful - consideration. The average 
American seems quite to overlook 
these characteristics; nor does he seem 
inclined to humor them even when he 
is aware of them. ‘Well, we just offer 
you an excellent thing on the most 
excellent terms; so what is the use of 
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beating around the bush? Let’s make 
it short.’ . 

Nor is this tendency to subject form 
to matter less resented when applied 
to things in which America alone has a 
word to say. For instance: some time 
after the enactment of the present . 
American customs tariff, a prominent 
Argentine statesman. gave a public 
lecture on the economic situation of his 
country, laying particular stress on 
the unfavorable effects of that measure 
on Argentine affairs; later, in discuss- 
ing this lecture with some Argentine 
friends, I heard less recrimination 
against the tariff itself, since, after all, 
it was a measure dictated by American 
necessity, than against the lack of any 
manifestation of sympathy or con- 
sideration toward the countries who 
were to suffer from its effects. Clearly 
a simple show of such consideration 
would have been as welcome to these 
countries as is, to a patient, the capsule 
which helps him to swallow a bitter 
medicine. 
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I have ‘said that any move of the 
United States in a Latin American 
country for the promotion or protec- 
tion of its interests is likely to be re- 
garded in the Southern Continent as 
smacking of intervention, and to be 
followed by an outburst of passion. 
Of this I am absolutely positive. I re- 
member most vividly the repercussion 
in Argentina of the incidents at Tam- 
pico, Mexico, and the more recent 
affair with Nicaragua. eee 

I have purposely used the word 
‘passion.’ Nothing short of emotion- 
alism could have given rise to the mass 
of wild opinions I have read on those 
occasions even in serious papers and 
have heard from educated and other- 
wise dispassionate men. The source 
of this emotion is a double one. First, 
a deep-seated consciousness of Latin 
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America as opposed to Anglo-America. 
Second, a no less firmly rooted con- 
viction that in the course of time 
the present ascendancy of the United 
States over Cuba, Panama, Haiti, and 
the little republics of Central America 
will appear in the light of a mere pre- 
liminary stage of further encroach- 
ments; that sooner or later Mexico will 
have to follow suit, and next the north- 
ern republics of the Southern Conti- 
nent. Passion does not go far enough 
to fear that the rest of South Amer- 
ica will eventually be merged into 
the United States; distance is con- 
sidered too great an obstacle. Never- 
theless the belief is rampant that by 
hook or by crook America will bring 
about at least an economic subjugation 
of these countries. This is an axiom, a 
creed — and, as such, impervious to 
argument. It is based on the simple 
assumption that such is the policy of 
the United States. Few seem to realize 
that Latin America, being a complex 
of nations, can by no means be the 
object of a single policy on the part of 
the United States. 

It is self-evident that the ownership 
and control by America of a canal 
through the Republic of Panama must 
produce relations of a very special 
character between the two countries. 
The case of Nicaragua is, and will be 
to an increasing degree, a similar one. 


It stands to reason that, whatever the 


degree of gravitation by the small Cen- 
. tral American republics toward the 
United States, it is of necessity of a 
very different kind than the attraction 
exercised by its Northern neighbor 
upon so bulky a body as Mexico. Of 
still another character is the influence 
which the United States exercises 
upon Colombia, Ecuador, and Vene- 
zuela, because of their proximity to the 
Panama Canal; and of another kind, 
again, as I have endeavored to show, 
is America’s attitude toward the coun- 
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tries farther south. If, however, we 
were to agree with the Latin Americans 
that the United States observes a single 
policy toward them all, then the Ameri- 
can point of view could hardly be more 
clearly expressed than in the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Message to Congress 
on December 6, 1904. ‘It is not true 
that the United States feel any land 
hunger or entertain any projects as 
regards the other nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere save such as are for 
their welfare. . . . If a nation knows 
how to act with reasonable efficiency, 
in social and political matters, if it 
keeps or pays its obligations, it need 
fear no intervention from the United 
States.’ But chronic wrongdoing or 
impotence ‘may force the United 
States, however reluctantly, in flagrant 
cases of such wrongdoing or impotence, 
to the exercise of an international 
police power.’ 
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Unless the American people flatly 
disclaim such a policy, one would think 
that they would back it up for the 
purpose of discountenancing the mani- 
festations of Latin America’s precon- 
ceived distrust. Yet what actually 
happens is this. Let us suppose that the 
United States decides upon a certain 
course in accordance with the above 
policy. Very soon America’s sinister 
designs are denounced all over South 
America by press, orators, and procla- 
mations pasted on walls. Eventually 
everyone gets used to this state of 
affairs, then tired of it, and peace is 
again about to reign supreme. 

But, while the storm is raging, doc- 
trine has been at work in America and 
now steps forward. A philippic against 
unqualified aggression will, in all prob- 
ability, be hurled at the administration, 
in the name of universal peace, by some 
prominent American citizen. Societies, 
leagues, and unions, whose very names 
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disclose their incompetence in foreign 


matters, denounce, in defense of self- ` 


determination, the administration’s en- 
croachments. Labor heaps abuse on 
its head for treading down weak nations 
in order to help the capitalists fleece 
them. Most welcome arguments, all 
of them, for America’s detractors. 

Eventually this second storm, too, 
will blow itself out if left alone. But 
this is not to be. For now the adminis- 
tration itself steps into the arena with 
an explanatory statement. No sooner 
published than it is seized upon, dis- 
sected, refuted, derided, and another 
storm of anti-American feeling rages 
in Latin America. When at last it 
definitely subsides from sheer exhaus- 
tion, the result is that, far from moving 
the United States an inch from a policy 
dictated by a categorical imperative, 
it has only stirred up ill feeling every- 
where. 

The late Mr. Page, America’s am- 
bassador to England during the war, 
used to deplore the absence of an 
articulate American international con- 
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science. If he had lived, he would 
now, in all probability, have reversed 
his judgment. America’s international 
conscience is asserting itself with an 
ever-increasing precision in European 
affairs. Conscience being a state of 
mind, one and indivisible, it is bound 
to manifest itself in the whole gamut of 
phenomena within the range of its 
perception. If American international 
conscience were to limit itself to a con- 
tinent or a group of nations, because 
immediately interested in them, this 
would not be conscience, but opportu- 
nism. International conscience is uni- 
versal by definition. In its manifesta- 
tion toward Latin America this should 
mean, to a great extent, a more con- 
scious respect for form, so, dear to the 
Latin American mind, and in fact 
scarcely inferior to ‘substance in the 
field of international dealings. All 
sincere friends of both Americas would 
acclaim such a departure as conducive 
to a better and eventually a lasting 
understanding between their Northern 
and Southern parts. ` 
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‘SELLING THE UNITED STATES SHORT’ 


BY WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 


Tus late J. P. Morgan is said to have 
remarked that anyone would lose a lot 
of money who sold the United States 
short. For the past two years, however, 
bear operators on the New York Stock 
Exchange have, in effect, sold the 
United States short and thereby gained 
a lot of money. They have gained, 
in addition, the official praise and, 
gratitude of the New York Stock 
Exchange.. 


Mr. Richard Whitney, President of , 


the Exchange, in his recent addresses 
at Hartford and at Syracuse, said 
that short sellers are beneficent influ- 
ences; that they ‘prevent the market 
from becoming demoralized’; and that 
_ they are absolutely indispensable, since 
‘no securities market could long con- 
‘tinue in business if short selling 
were forbidden.’ Furthermore, - Mr. 
Whitney contendéd, the fact that the 
prices of certain bonds and unlisted 
stocks, in which short selling is all but 
impossible, have shown wider fluctua- 
tions than the average of listed stocks 
‘completely shatters the contention 
that it is the short seller who has 
forced prices down.’ Mr. ‘Whitney un- 
doubtedly expresses his sincere con- 
victions. Since, however, thousands of 
equally sincere men hold diametrically 
opposite convictions, it seems im- 
probable that the case against short 
selling can be ‘completely shattered’ 
as easily as that. f 

Mr. Whitney says that his own state- 


ments are ‘on the basis of cold fact,’ 
but that uninformed criticism of short 
selling, ‘based on nothing but conjec- 
ture’ and sweeping generalities, has 
seriously disturbed many of our citi- 
zens. He reassures the members of the 
Exchange, however, by telling them 
that three quarters of a million copies 
of his Hartford speech have been dis- 
tributed. This may be enough to pre- 
vent Congress from undertaking to 
regulate the New York Stock Ex- 
change. But Mr. Whitney is not satis- 
fied. ‘It is necessary,’ he says, ‘to 
continue the work of education.’ 
Toward that end, we shall here sum 
up his defense of short selling and ` 
comment upon it. But first it may be 
well to explain exactly what Mr. 
Whitney is defending. A short sale on 
the New York Stock Exchange is the 
sale of shares of stock~by a man who 
does not own the stock, and who hopes 
that the price of the stock will go down 
before he is obliged to buy stock to 
‘cover’ his sale. The contract is 
for delivery of the stock on the next 
business day. It is only when the day 
of. delivery arrives ‘that a short sale 
differs from a long sale. The man who 
has not in his possession the stock 


` which he has ordered his broker to sell 


must obtain it in order to carry out his 
contract.- This is done, in the usual 
course of business, by the short seller 
borrowing the stock from persons who 
possess it. The short seller borrows 
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the stock and delivers it, and the short 
-sale is then complete. 

It. must be admitted that short 
selling, as here defined, is legal. The 
only Supreme Court case which Mr. 
Whitney cites, to be sure, has to do 
with short selling in commodity mar- 
kets; and commodity -markets differ, 
in certain essentials, from security 
markets. Still, there are several cases 
at law which do establish the legality 
of the short selling of shares of stock. 

An act which is perfectly legal, how- 
ever, may become, by excesses and 
abuses, a crime punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. Certainly the opera- 
tions of the New York Stock Exchange 
widely and cogently affect the public 
welfare, and, if there are excesses and 
abuses, may properly be subject to 
Federal regulation. 

Mr. Whitney declares, however, that 
he has sought'in vain for evidence of 
excesses and abuses. He says, posi- 
tively and without qualification, that 
short selling, as it has been carried on 
during this prolonged recession of busi- 
ness, has been salutary and indispensa- 
ble. This is the official and carefully 
considered reply of the New York Stock 
Exchange to its host of adverse critics. 
If reform is needed, evidently it must 
come from outside. 


Ir 


Is reform needed? It certainly is 
needed if short selling is a substantial 
cause of the desperate straits in which 
business and banking generally, and 
millions of jobless human beings, now 
find themselves. The main issue is not 
whether short selling is the cause. In 
his repeated contention that short 
selling ‘has not been the cause of de- 
clining security prices, Mr. Whitney, 
is refuting an argument which has 
never been advanced. Everybody knows 
that thé causes are numerous and com- 
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plex, and that they are constantly 
changing in number and in relative 
importance. The only question is 


whether short selling is one of the sub- 


stantial causés. The official stand now 
taken by the New York Stock Ex- 
change is indefensible if short selling 
has had anything substantial to do 
with the sustained weakness of the 
market and the resultant anguish and 
despair of millions of men and women: 
That is the main issue and the only one. 

Mr. Whitney befogs this issue with 
his discussion of insignificant matters. 
He contends that there are ‘other and ` 
equally necessary reasons’ besides ‘re- 
straining inflation and cushioning sharp 
declines’ for continuing to permit short 
selling. One of these equally necessary: 
reasons, he says, is that short selling 
enables persons who hold securities at 
considerable distances from New York 
City to liquidate them speedily. ‘Were 
short selling to be prohibited, it would 
mean that no one more than twenty- 
four hours’ mailing distance from New 
York could freely sell in our market the 
stocks which he owns.’ 

. This argument appears to border on 
nonsense. Any real owner of stocks 
has his. choice among a hundred New 
York concerns which are prepared to 
hold his certificates, with power 'of 

attorney to endorse them, and to de- 
liver them immediately to a buyer upon 
order of the owner. Furthermore, the 
rules of the Exchange already provide 
for delayed delivery in certain cases. 


‘If short selling were abolished, the 


rules concerning the time of delivery 
of certificates could be changed to make 
further allowance for mailing distances 
from New York; or branch offices of 
the Exchange could be established ` 
in various cities. In saying that this 
reason for permitting short selling is 
just as important as stabilizing price 
fluctuations, Mr. Whitney virtually « ’ 
says that no reason is important. i 
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Mr. Whitney further befogs the 
question by contending that the aboli- 
tion of short selling would paralyze the 
‘odd lot’ business, as we know it to-day. 
He says that it would compel the charg- 
ing of a huge, instead of a small, price 
differential between 100-share lots and 
‘odd lots’ — that is to say, lots of fewer 
than 100 shares. The obvious answer 
to this argument is that the ‘odd lot’ 
business is wholly subject to the rules 
of the Exchange. If short selling were 
abolished, the Exchange could make 
whatever regulation seemed necessary 
for the fair treatment of holders of 
odd lots. Let us stick to the main issue. 
The price differential would be in- 
significant, in any case, compared with 
the losses which holders of odd lots 
actually have suffered through the fall 
in stock prices. The only question of 
large importance to them is to what 
extent, if any, short selling actually has 
caused the fall in stock prices. 


IX 


Here, as throughout his argument, 
Mr. Whitney assumes a world in which 
short selling is the regular order of 
business, and in which, therefore, cer- 
tain conditions exist. It does not seem 
to occur to him that, but for short sell- 
ing, the conditions in question would 
not exist. Thus, in order to show the 
predicaments we should get into if there 
were no such thing as short selling, 
lie recounts what happened when, on 
September 21, after England had 
dropped the gold standard, the Stock 
Exchange forbade short selling: — 


The ban immediately created a new prob- 
lem. Within two hours after short selling 
was forbidden, the Governing Committee 
found there was real danger of technical 
corners and of crazy and dangerous price 
advances. At one time there were accu- 
mulated orders to buy approximately 8000 
shares of General Motors stock at the mar- 
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ket. . . .. Something had to be done fm- 
mediately, or otherwise the buyers would 
have bid frantically for the stock and a 
rapid and entirely unwarranted advance 
would have taken place. An example of 
what I mean occurred in Reading Company 
stock. 


One might infer from these remarks 
that the abandonment of the gold 
standard by England created such 
enthusiasm that investors rushed into 
the market, in wild competition with 
each other for a limited supply of 
stock. Nothing of the kind happened. 
A few investors may have placed or- 
ders; a few other buyers may have 
come into the market solely to support 
certain stocks. But such buyers are 
not responsible for corners or for 
frantic bidding. The ‘new problem’ 
was created mainly by frightened 
shorts. As far as Reading is con- 
cerned, it is perfectly well known that 
the shorts were in a measure cornered, 
and had to bid up the stock. Thus it is 
evident that Mr. Whitney’s cold facts 
show merely what happens when, hav- 
ing allowed a huge short interest to 
develop, the Stock Exchange suddenly 
forbids short selling. The ‘new prob- 
lem’ was itself the result of short 
selling. Everybody knows that to cut 
off the supply of opium, suddenly and 
completely, from a man who has long 
depended on opium creates a new 
problem; but this does not prove that 
opium is permanently beneficial, nor 
does it prove that no man could long 
continue to exist without it. 

Further commenting on the events 
of September 21, Mr. Whitney says 
that ‘the real. point” of that crisis was 
that ‘further liquidation of securities 
was inevitable.’ In other words, real 
owners of stock were certain to increase 
their selling and thus depress prices. 
To meet this situation, the Governing 
Committee decided to suspend short 
selling. ‘In the opinion of the Com- 
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mittee, a sudden ban on short selling 
would be likely to force covering by 
those who were short.’ 

Here is reasoning as curious as that 
of the Mad Hatter; it will find a place, 
no doubt, in the new book which is 
developing out of current economic 
discussions, called Alice in Blunderland. 
Mr. Whitney’s first premise is that 
liquidation, not short selling, is the 
cause of declining stock prices. He 
then declares that further liquidation 
is inevitable. He concludes that a ban 
on short selling ‘would be likely to 
force covering by those who were 
short.’ 

What kind of logic is this? Why 
should anyone who has sold what he 
does not own, in the hope of buying it 
later on at a lower price, be forced to 
cover, if further liquidation is inevi- 


table? Why not simply wait for the - 


inevitable liquidation to take place, 
` and then reap an inevitable profit by 
buying at the resultant lower price? 

Mr. Whitney’s conclusion does not 
follow from his premises. In order to 
make his argument sound, he must 
discard his first premise in favor of this 
one: ‘Short selling, not liquidation, is 
the cause of the decline.’ But to make 
that logically necessary substitution 
would be to admit that he is wrong on 
the main issue of the controversy. 


N 


IV 


The main issue, as we said above, 
is whether short selling has been a 
substantial cause of the fall in the 
stock market. The orthodox argument 
on that question has been well stated by 
Henry C. Emery, an accepted authority 
on the subject. ‘It is the much-maligned 
short seller,’ says Professor Emery, 
‘who keeps prices down by his short 
‘sales, and then keeps them strong by 


his covering purchases. This is espe- - 


cially true in the case of inflation 


z 
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followed by panic. If it were not for 
strong short selling when the market 
becomes inflated, prices might rise to 
almost any. extent before the final 
crash. Now the rise tends to be 
checked by the efforts of shrewd op- 
erators to take advantage of the infla- 
tion. On the-other hand, when prices . 
begin to tumble, they are kept from 
going as low as they otherwise would 
by the purchases which the shorts have 
to make to cover their contracts.’ 

It is upon this orthodox theory, both 
in his Hartford speech and in his Syra- 
cuse speech, that Mr. Whitney mainly 
rests his case, while insisting that he is 
relying solely on cold facts. According 
to this theory, short sellers operate as 
sellers when prices are ‘too high,’ thus 
restraining inflation; but when prices 
are ‘too low,’ they operate as buyers; 
thus restraining deflation, Any way 
you look at it, they are salutary influ- 
ences, always doing the right thing. As 
prices rise rapidly, they ‘increase the 
volume of their short sales; as prices de- 
cline, they decrease the volume. Thus 
they stabilize price fluctuations. This 


_ is what they do according to theory. 


According to fact, short sellers on 
the New York Stock Exchange, over 
the swings of a major business cycle, 
do precisely the opposite; and that is 
precisely what we should expect them 
to do. They are not engaged in the 
altruistic mission of stabilizing prices; 
they are engaged in the acquisitive 
business of making money out of de- 
clining prices. The faster prices de- 
cline, the greater the chance of making 
money by selling short. The darker the 
outlook for business, the brighter the 
outlook for short sellers. The more 
harm they can do by their selling, the 
greater is the incentive to increase 
their selling. ‘The more fears they can 
create, the more -money they can 
make. nr 

On the other hand, -the faster prices 
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rise, the greater is the chance of losing 
money by selling short. Therefore, the 
shorts curtail their selling precisely 
when, if ever, short selling is needed. 
In the feverish speculation of a bull 
market, the bears have every incentive 
to become bulls. For'their own profit 
they increase their depressing activities 
when the market is already demoral- 
ized, and decrease these activities 
when the market most needs them. 

It is clear from Mr. Whitney’s own 
admissions that the corrective in- 
fluence of short selling in a rapidly 
rising market is negligible. With all 
his insistence on facts and figures, he 
gives none whatever to show that short 
selling ‘restrained inflation’ from 1926 
to 1929, when the average price of 
active stocks rose about 150 per cent. 
This half of his argument he leaves in 
the realm of conjecture, except for a 
few facts which damage his own case. 
Referring to the improvement in the 
market which followed the news of the 
international debt moratorium, Mr. 
Whitney says, ‘The short interest 
dropped still further, as the excited 
but temporary rise in prices ensued.’ 
As a matter of fact, the short in- 
terest was reduced 641,440 shares in a 
single day. If short selling were a de- 
pendable corrective influence, it would 
have increased, presumably, at -that 
time. But it is not dependable. An- 
other case in point is the sharp rally in 
the market early in October, when the 
short interest, instead of curbing the 
rise, fell 424,089 shares in a single day. 
The short seller is an opportunist. He 
is not intentionally constructive even 
in a negative way. He lacks the cour- 
age to sell against the trend when prices 
are advancing sharply. 

At such times a corrective influence 
is furnished by the liquidation of long 
holdings; and reinvestment of the pro- 
ceeds on a declining market provides 
the cushion which Mr. Whitney ap- 
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pears to believe can be furnished only 
by the covering of shorts. Unfortu- 
nately ‘this process of reinvestment is 
retarded partly because investors fear 
that still further declines may result 
from unrestrained short selling. A 
further corrective feature which Mr. 
Whitney ignores is the constant stream 
of new investment capital which comes 
into the market through insurance 
companies of all types, and the rein- 
vestment of interest and dividends. 

Tf all this is nothing but conjecture, 
it is conjecture which ‘fully accords 
with common sense; and the man in the 
street rightly suspects any statistics 
which are inconsistent with what he 
regards as self-evident truths. 


y 


In the matter of statistics; the Stock 
Exchange has always kept its critics 
at a disadvantage. It is a private club, 
responsible to nobody. It gives out 
information concerning its activities 
only when, and to what extent, and in 
such form as it sees fit. Prior to last 
December, the Stock Exchange did not 
publish sufficient data concerning short 
selling to enable anyone to discuss in- 
telligently, on a statistical basis, the 
question to what extent short sales had 
been a cause of long bread lines. ‘The 
statistics which the public had been 
permitted to see did not compare short 
sales with total sales; nor did the sta- 
tistics reveal the short sales of in- 
dividual issues, or the short sales which 
were executed and covered on the same 
day. 

On a given day, for example, ex- 
tensive short selling in the morning, 
breaking the market, might force selling 
on the part of real owners who did 
not wish to sell, and before the market 
closed for the day the shorts might 
cover at the lower prices. The slump 
in prices might be brought about al- 
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most entirely by this short selling; yet, 
up to last September, such selling did 
not appear in the statistics, for the 
short interest on such a day is the same 
at the end as at the beginning. Further- 
more, even though short sales, on any 
given day, may be small compared 
with total sales, prices may drop 


sharply throughout the list, as a result , 


of the concentrated attack on pivotal 
issues. Intelligent study of a single 
day’s operations, therefore, requires 
more information than the public is 
permitted to have. 


VIO 


The statistics which Mr. Whitney 
does present, in support of his conten- 
tion that short selling has not caused 
the recent decline in security prices, 
seem to prove, as far as they prove 
anything, precisely the opposite con- 
tention. On May 25, 1931, the short 
interest reached a peak of 5,589,700 
shares; but during that month the 
market value of 240 issues of common 
stocks declined nearly four billion 
dollars. Thereafter, Mr. Whitney says, 
the short interest ‘fell considerably,’ 
until June 22, ‘when the short interest 
dropped still further’; but in June, as a 
matter of fact, the rise in the market 
values of these stocks was over three 
billion dollars. 

That is not all. In March, April, 
and May, according to the Wall Street 
Journal, the market value of all listed 
stocks fell over fourteen billion dollars, 
while the short interest rose to its May 
25 peak. In June, on the contrary, 
while the short interest declined, the 
market value of all stocks rose nearly 
five billion dollars. Then came an- 
other huge slump.. In September, 
when, according to Mr. Whitney’s 
figures, the short interest rose to the 
second peak, the market value of all 
listed stocks fell over twelve billion 
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dollars. Between October 9 and No- 
vember 30, the increase in the short 
interest was over one and a half million 
shares, and the decrease in market 
prices was heavy. The fact that stock 
values go down, as a rule, when the 
volume of short selling goes up is shown 
in the chart which appears in the New 
York Stock Exchange Bulletin for Octo- 
ber 1931; and that is the correlation 
we should expect to find if short selling 
is, in fact, a substantial cause of a 
decline in security prices. 

That short selling is not a cause, 
however, is clearly proved, Mr. Whit- 
ney thinks, by the security market 
itself. Certain bonds and certain un- 
listed securities, which cannot be sold 
short, show price fluctuations which 
are far greater than the average of 
listed securities which can be sold short. 
This fact, he says, “completely shatters 
the contention that it is the short 
seller who has forced prices down.’ 
This sweeping deduction is valid only 
on the assumption that the absence of 
short selling is the only difference be- 
tween his selected bonds and stocks 
and the listed stocks. That assumption, 
as everybody knows, is contrary to 
fact. Any one of forty other causes may 
account for the price changes in ques- 
tion. Using Mr. Whitney’s own process 
of reasoning, it would be easy to 
select various commodities, in which no 
short selling is carried on, which have 
fluctuated far less in price than listed 
stocks, and to conclude that this 
fact completely shatters Mr. Whitney’s 
contention. But, complete shattering 


“is not so simple a matter. 


Mr. Whitney says, in his Syracuse 
address, that the fifteen issues which 
have had the largest short interest 
since May 25 have had the steadiest 
market. On the.other hand, he says, 
the fifteen issues which have had the 
greatest decline in value have had no 
sizable short interest at any time. 
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These facts, he concludes, prove that 
short selling does not reduce prices. 
But these’ facts warrant no such con- 
clusion. If we were permitted to know 
the names of the fifteen stocks which 
have declined most in value, we should 
discover, no doubt, special reasons for 
the weakness in those stocks which 
have nothing to do with the relative 
strength of other stocks. We get 
nowhere by comparing certain stocks 
with totally different stocks. The ques- 
tion at issue is whether the price of a 
given stock is lower than it would have 
been if that stock had been immune 
from the attacks of short sellers. None 
of Mr. Whitney’s facts or reasons bear 
on that issue. 

He seeks to minimize the effects of 
short selling by pointing out the fact 
that, on a given day, the short sales of 
United States Steel were only 24 per 
cent of the total sales, and of Consoli- 
dated Gas only 10 per cent, and that 
since May 25 short sales of all issues 
“have been less than 5 per cent of total 
sales. But everybody who knows 
marketing knows that a 5 per cent in- 
crease in supply at a given price is often 
enough to break the price. Such an 
offering is especially likely to demoral- 
ize the market when it is chosen and 
timed by a shrewd operator. 

Mr. Whitney’s statistics, though 
they tend to discredit his own argu- 
ment, do not overthrow it. Professor 
Emery, at the close of his own careful 


studies of this subject, rightly con-. 


cludes that statistics do not furnish 
either proof or disproof of the effect 
of speculation. ‘Any general opinion 
on this subject,’ he says, ‘must rest 
rather upon its own reasonableness 


than upon statistical verification.’ The . 


question cannot be decided by com- 
paring price changes with changes in 
the volume of short selling, for there 
are so many factors which influence 
prices that it is not possible to measure 
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the effect of any one of them. Profeésor 
Charles O. Hardy, in his notable study 
of Risk and Risk Bearing, comes to the 
same conclusion. The contention that 
short selling reduces the fluctuation of 
prices, he says, ‘rests entirely upon 
theoretical reasoning.’ 


VII 


Let us continue the argument, then, 
‘upon its own reasonableness.’ It is 
said that the short seller cannot be a 
cause of falling prices, because his 
operations cancel out. He buys ex- 
actly as many shares as he sells. If he 
appears on the supply side of the mar- ` 
ket, offering’ a thousand shares of 
Reading stock, he appears presently 
on the demand side, requiring a thou- 
sand shares. Mr. Whitney gives the 
impression that this is all there is to it. 
He ignores the fact that the market 
goes up or down not because of the 
number of shares offered, but because 
of the number of dollars offered; and 
as long as short sellers are achieving 
their purpose, as. they have been most 
of the time for the past two years, 
they offer fewer dollars than they 
receive. On the dollar account, their 
operations do not cancel out. 

Far more important, however, is 
another cold fact which Mr. Whitney 
overlooks. The short seller affects the 
market not merely by the number of 
shares or the number of dollars in his 
own account, but also by his influence 
on other buyers and sellers. Indeed, 
he cannot make a profit unless real 
owners of the stock which he sells are 
frightened or forced into selling at a 
price lower than his own selling: price. 
The real owners have no means of 
knowing how much; if any, of the 
selling is short selling. All they know 
is that the price is falling. Statistics 
on this phase of the subject may be 
scarce, but everyone in Wall Street 
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knows that the shorts are constantly 
trying to ‘shake out the weak holders.’ 
They are always trying to force prices 
down to a point where the depressing 
influence of their own sales will be re- 
enforced by sales on “stop-loss orders.’ 
They are always trying to find vulner- 
able places and to concentrate the 
attack on those places, one at a time. 

If, for example, it is known ~ and 
there are various ways of finding out, 
some of them honorable — that cer- 
tain: men have bought large blocks ‘of 
General Motors stock for investment, 
but cannot hold the stock if the price 
goes below 24, the short sellers do their 
best to drive the price below 24. And 
if, by selling a thousand shares of 
General Motors short, they force or 
frighten real owners into selling a 
thousand shares, it is missing the 
whole point to say that they cannot 
thereby depress prices since, sooner 
or later, they must buy a thousand 
shares. This is the main weakness of 
the orthodox defense of short sellers. 
It ignores what happens to other sellers 
between the time when the shorts sell 
and the time when they cover. 

The timing of selling transactions 
may be more important than the 
volume, particularly during periods of 
demoralized public sentiment. We 
might assume, from the praise of the 
shorts, that upon receipt of bad news, 
when holders of stocks desire to 
liquidate or are forced to do so, the 
shorts manfully step in and support 
the market by covering their previous 
commitments. In this’ way, we are 
told, they ‘prevent the market from 
becoming demoralized.’ If, as a matter 
of fact, they have done any such thing 
during the past two years, it has not 
been evident. The general impression 
has been, and the market has appeared 
to indicate; that the shorts have added 
to the demoralization by freely offering 
stocks exactly when they could thereby 
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accelerate the downward course of the 
market. Whatever the volume of their 
operations has been, psychologically 
their unrestrained activities have been 
extremely harmful. The cumulative 
effect of the selling which their opera- 
tions have induced has caused the risk 
involved in any attempt to support 
the market to be too great to be faced 
by those on the constructive side. 


VII 


It may be said that this applies only 
in times of panic and pessimism; that 
at other times short sellers actually 
are ‘sources of great stability to the 
market, and actually do ‘prevent the 
market from becoming demoralized.’ 
This seems to mean that short sellers, 
like: the Republican Party, are re- 
sponsible for everything when every- 
thing goes right, but are responsible 
for nothing when everything goes 
wrong. If the stock market has not 
‘become demoralized’ during the very 
period covered by Mr. Whitney’s 
figures, then we are all in need of an 
Einstein theory to explain why nothing 
is what it seems to be. And if it be true 
that short sellers cease to be stabilizing 
influences when we most need them, 
the only important argument in their 
defense falls to the ground. 

No doubt there are days, even in a 
business depression, when a decline 
in security prices is curbed by the 
covering of shorts; but this does not 
necessarily mean anything more than 
that a decline, started chiefly by short 
selling, is stopped chiefly by short cov- 
ering. In any event, the millions of 
investors who do not wish to speculate 
with their savings, and the tens of 
millions of wage earners who do not 
wish to speculate with their jobs, are 
not interested in what the shorts do to 
the stock market on any particular day. 
They are profoundly concerned over 
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the cumulative influence which shorts 
exert on the state of mind of business 
men and bankers dmg a prolonged 
era of fear. 

Most stocks enjoy more or less spon- 
sorship by men who are prepared to 
support or at least to steady the market 
from time to time; but these construc- 
tive forces are rendered impotent when 
they are most needed. Often specula- 
tors, anticipating theamount of liquida- 
tion which will come into the market, 
begin to sell short. Those on the con- 
„structive side of the market retreat in 
- an orderly fashion, taking the stock as 
it is offered. Then comes the forced 
selling which represents actual liquida- 
tion. When this appears, in many cases 
accentuated, by further short. selling, 
the constructive forces are obliged to 
bear the combined burden of short sell- 
ing and actual liquidation. The decline 
in market price induces or compels 
further liquidation. Those- on the 
constructive side may themselves be 
forced to liquidate. When the short 
sellers eventually step in and relieve 


them of the double burden, they relieve - 


them simultaneously, in times like 
these, of part of their capital. 

It is difficult to understand how, at 
such times, an excess of sellers can be 
reduced by adding more sellers. Yet 
that seems to be Mr.. Whitney’s 
remedy. Speaxing of the period in 
September during which short selling 
was banned, he says: — 


Obviously ‘this rapid exhaustion of the 
final available and dependable buying 
power in the-market could not continue. 
Buyers of securities were still unwilling to 
purchase as much as outright and margin 
sellers were offering. The inevitable liquida- 
tion had been steadied, but it had not been 
halted. . . . Furthermore, the Governing 
Committee was constantly concerned by the 
rapid exhaustion of the short interest, 
and, for all these reasons, the restriction 
on short selling was removed. 
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That is to say, the market was wyak 
because there were too many sellers; 
so, in order to strengthen the market, 
the Governing Committee opened the 
door to: more sellers. 

The officers of the Stock Exchange 
say that they can find no evidence 
of ‘bear raiding’ on the floor of the 
Exchange. Perhaps that is not the 
place to look. Mr. Whitney says that 
we must base our opinions on facts. 
Does he question the fact that rumors 
of all kinds, based upon the flimsiest 
of conjectures, or upon nothing but the 
desire to shake confidence, have been 
circulated throughout the course of 
the bear market since September 1929, 
interrupted. only during periods of 
rising prices? Surely investors would 
not circulate such rumors, whether 
they intended to hold their securities 
or to liquidate them. The man in the 
street concludes, with the garden 
variety of logic which he uses in such 
matters, that false rumors are prob- 
ably circulated by those who have 
everything to gain thereby, rather 
than by those who have everything to 
lose thereby. Not one person out of ten 
thousand in the United States wants 
the stock market to go down. The 
shorts are the only ones who profit by 
disaster. They alone make pees 
a paying business. 

It is hardly necessary to assume, 
moreover, that a bear raid, even as 
reflected on the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change, would necessarily express itself 
in the short sale of large blocks of 
any particular stock. The strategic 
unloading of substantial amounts of 
long stocks may well serve as an oppor- 
tunity for a number of short sales in 
several other stocks, and the cumula- 
tive effect on the market may permit 
of the repurchase, at a lower level, of 
all the stocks. This is admittedly con- 
jecture, but it is at least reasonable. 
Mr. Whitney says—and everyone 
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fl accept his statement without ques- 
tio — that of some fifty or sixty cases 
of sales of stocks in big blocks only one 
represented a short sale, and this was 
on a scale up. He does not go further 
and give the assurance that none of 
these sales could be associated in any 
way with a short-selling campaign. 

` 1 


IX 


_ The Stock Exchange seems to think 
that the gigantice losses which have 
- been suffered by millions of bona fide 
investors are ‘inevitable liquidation,’ 
and nothing can be done about it. 
But speculators who sell what they 
do not own must be protected. Mr. 
Whitney speaks with evident pride 
of the promptness of the Stock Ex- 
change in coming to the rescue of 
the shorts when they were caught in 
a so-called ‘corner’ in the latter part of 
September. If the shorts have ever 
been caught in a corner created in any 
other way than by their own over- 
selling, there is no public record of the 
event. Yet the Stock. Exchange feels 
duty-bound to protect them from the 
consequences of their own acts. Vir- 
tually all the time, for the past two 
years, the shorts have had things their 
own way. They have hammered at 
the market since the early summer of 
1930, when total stock values were 75 
billions, until the present winter, when 
values fell below 31 billions. . Thereby 
they have made millions at the expense 
of investors. Yet when they over- 
played their game last September, and 
found that they could not cover their 
commitments in certain stocks at their 
convenience because investors refused 
to sell the stocks, the Exchange 
took immediate action to relieve their 
distress. 
This brings us to a place in Mr. 
Whitney’s Hartford address where he 
does not present all the important 
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facts. In speaking of short selling, he 
says that delivery is made ‘by the 
short seller borrowing the stock from 
other persons who possess it? Mr. 
Whitney no doubt uses the word 
‘possess’ advisedly. He does not use 
the more specific word ‘own,’ because 


‘that would be inaccurate. Those who 


own the, stock may have no idea that 
the stock is being lent. It is generally 
understood that brokers lend a large 
volume of stock which they are carry- 
ing for real owners. Now a shoft seller 
cannot sell to a greater extent than he 
can borrow. There is, therefore, no 
justice in permitting owners of the 
stock to lead him into a trap and then 
spring the trap. The iniquity is much 


‘greater when the lender of the stock 


is not the owner, but-merely a broker. 
who ‘possesses’ it. The Stock Ex- 
change feels obliged to do something 
about it. The result is this curious 
situation: a speculator can sell some- 
thing which he neither owns nor 
possesses, without incurring an un- 
limited liability. He can operate bold- 
ly, knowing that he will be spared 
any unnecessarily harsh results by the 
prompt intervention’ of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Under the regulations for the listing 
of stock, the Exchange frequently im- 
poses conditions which lead to the 
setting of such a trap. In cases in 
which a substantial proportion of the 
outstanding stock is owned by a single 
group, the Stock Exchange exacts 
from the members of the group a 
promise to make stock available for 
lending purposes. Under these cireum- 
stances, if short selling occurs in the 
face of a determination to hold stock 
on the part of the minority holders, 
the shorts are enabled to make delivery 
by borrowing stock from the majority 
holders, who also have no intention of 
liquidating. When the day of reckon- 
ing comes, the shorts find themselves 
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in a trap fashioned for them by the 
Stock Exchange, which then dictates 
the terms upon which the real owners 
of the property which the shorts have 
sold shall be required to settle. 

Whatever may be the ethics of this 
procedure, it is going to be very hard to 
convince the public that it is perfectly 
all right for a broker to lend stock 
which he does not own to a speculator 
who has previously sold stock which he 
does not own, in order that the specu- 
lator, by beating down the price of 
that very stock, may make a profit at 
the expense of the real owner of the 
stock. 

Mr. Whitney says that ‘no assertion 
in defense of short selling should be 
made which cannot be substantiated 
by facts and figures.’ Yet he makes the 
assertion that ‘no securities market 
could long continue in business if short 
selling were forbidden.’ This is as 
sweeping a generalization as it is pos- 
sible to make. It is necessarily mere 
conjecture, for there is no experience 
on which to base it. It cannot be sup- 
ported by facts and figures, for there 
are no facts and figures. 


x 


There is every reason to believe that 
short selling has been a substantial 
cause — not the chief cause, by any 
means, but a substantial cause — 
of the depth and duration of the present 
. business depression. The Stock Ex- 
change officially denies it. If short 
selling is to be abolished, — or regu- 
lated in. the interests of investors, 
business, and the public, — the move- 
ment for reform must come from out- 
side. 

The first step should be an investi- 
gation of short selling in all its phases. 
Mr. Whitney can hardly object to this. 
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‘I should like to ask,’ he says, ‘hat 
proof there is— not blind prejudice, 
not vague assertions, but actual proof 
and evidence — that bear raiding has 
taken place in the stock market.’ The 
public would like to ask that question, 
too, and many others; but it is useless 
to ask these questions of a private 
organization which has closed its mind 
on the main issue, and which, in any 
event, apparently intends to furnish 
only such information as it thinks will 
serve its own purposes. The investiga- 
tion should be conducted under au- 
thority of the Federal Government. 
Among the questions which the 
investigators might well consider arc 
these: Is short selling absolutely in- 
dispensable, as assumed by the Stock 
Exchange, or is this assumption unsup- 
ported either by logic or by experience? 
If short selling is to be permitted at all, 
how should it be regulated? Is it of 
sufficient public importance to be regu- 
lated by the Federal Government as a 
part of interstate commerce? If so, 


-should the government at all times 


furnish the public with full, definite, and 
prompt information concerning short 
sales? If it is desirable to curb short 
selling, would it be helpful to bring 
brokers under our banking laws, so 
that they will have no more right to 
lend stock which they do not own than 
banks now have to lend stock which 
they hold as collateral? Finally, now 
that increased taxation seems to be the 
order of the day, should short selling 
be restrained by an additional income 
tax on profits realized in connection 
with short sales, thus increasing the 
taxes, during business depressions, of 
those who gain by depressions? That 
does not seem much to ask of: those_ 
who make huge profits, at the expense 
of all the rest of us, by selling the 
United States short. 


A Dorrer on SKIs 


Tue duffer on skis. is a more ridiculous 
figure than the duffer armed with a bat or a 
racket. No sport more truly demands ex- 
pertness. Yet may it not be possible that 
the duffer sometimes loves a sport more 
than the master, that his distant imagina- 
tions of what it would be like to excel in all 
the fine points of the craft are more ardent 
and worshipful than the actual perform- 
ances of the expert? Certain it is that 
every sport lives by its duffers. It is they 
who dote upon and applaud’ the master 
stroke, it is in their mouths that the fame 
of the great performer is trumpeted and 
kept alive. Without them no game could 
survive for a decade. Perhaps the breach 
between the duffer and the expert is wider 
in skiing than in other sports. None the 
less, anyone who is man enough to strap 
eight feet of good ash to his boots and trust 
himself to the laws of motion on an inclined 
„plane may experience some of the pleasures 
of skiing, however crude may be his 
methods. 

His first ventures are likely to be painful 
— both painfully awkward and profuse in 
bruises. The first steps in skiing are a com- 
plete surrender of the will to malign super- 
natural powers. Personal independence is 
resigned, and all charge over one’s body is 
committed to those vast universal forces 
that have stars and atoms alike in their 
keeping. They twitch the strings with crude 
humor, here drawing out a leg, there dis- 
placing a foot, now bringing a rump to the 
ground with a tremendous jar, now spread- 
ing a whole frame headlong in the deepest 
and coldest drift. The duffer on skis learns 


how fine the mills of gravitation grind. 


They deceive the innocent ‘victim’ with an 

illusion of balance and buoy him up with 

false confidence only to bring him down in 

the end with disaster so complete that he 

wonders grimly how he has survived. And 
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at the moment of profoundest chagrin, 
when he is stretched helpless in fine 


‘swathes of snow, all his members heaped in 


confusion like a pile of jackstraws, always 
at this moment some careless stripling, 
lithe with Italian grace and ease, comes 
floating airily by, makes a difficult turn as 
naturally as a sea gull rides the air, and 
gives him a-sidelong glance of scorn. 

The duffer’s troubles at his first setting 
out are all but universal. When his skis 
begin to move over the snow, he finds to 
his surprise that his body does not always 
go along with them, and he is brought 
violently to earth by pure inertia. Some- 
times when he is merely standing still a 
change of balance will cause one ski to rise 
perilously -in the air so that he hovers 
awkwardly and dangerously on one foot 
like a pelican. Once under way, he is 
plunged into acute suffering by two opposite 
tendencies of his feet: one to spread apart 
until it seems as though his frame would 
split asunder, one to swerve together and- 
cross each other with fatal entanglement. 
The leverage of a rotating ski is tremen- 
dous, and it is a new experience to learn 
how the human frame can be twisted 
without actually tearing apart. I can recall 
lying on the ground for minutes and simply 
studying my situation to discover how I 
could begin untying the strange knot of 
arms, legs, and skis into which I had been 
tied. 

Yet it is not difficult, after a season of 
discouragement, to learn to slide down a 
straight slope upright. A man feels a _ 
distinct gradation of achievement when he 
finds it possible to turn a corner, and in 
learning to make an intentional full stop 
without burying his face in the snow he 
arrives at true glory. But great is the 
moment of excitement when, hurtling over 
a steep bank or a modest jump heaped up 
in the drifts, he first feels his skis win clear 
of the ground, and descends on them with-. 
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out a fall. It must be a comparable moment 


in the life of the prospective aviator when, ‘ 


after long training on the ground, he first 
springs into the air and pulls his wheels up 
after him. f 

. Until he has reached this point, the 
' duffer is hardly prepared to enjoy even 


those external aspects of skiing which _ 


would be obvious to a detached observer: 
the startling blue of the winter sky, irradi- 


ated from beneath by the bright but power- . 


less sun; dark clumps of cedars on the daz- 
zling hill, and brown oak woods in the 
distance; forms of men and women climb- 
ing and descending in bright-colored fabrics, 
scarfs, berets, tam-o’-shanters. Like all 
athletic motions, the grace and skill of a 
fine performer on skis are an exhilarating 
sight, and skiing admirably displays the 
natural attitudes of the body in balance 
and in rapid motion. The costumes which 
women wear for skiing are particularly 
attractive. They bring to winter, such 
colors as the sumach and the beech tree 
bring to autumn. The texture of woolens 
and corduroys, moreover, is becoming to a 
woman out of doors. A hillside white with 
fresh snow where young people are skiing 
is a buoyant sight. Pleasant even is the 
young girl whose buxomness fills her 
swathes of scarfs, sweaters, and leggings 
with abundant curves, and who, when she 
makes an ingenuous tumble, strikes the 
earth with a rich corporeal thump. 

When he has learned to maintain himself 
in the face of earth, sky, and onlookers, 
what pleasure even a duffer may derive 
from skiing! It brings him into touch with 
those primal realities for which our senses 
are, so often starved: velocity, for example. 
Ten times as much speed mechanically 
bought in a motor car is not worth half his 
intimate acquaintance with it as he plunges 
down what seems an insanely steep slope. 
Then he feels motion in its elemental reality 

` gathering under his feet and beating at his 
temples. He is alone with the goddess of 
speed, no artificial mechanism thrust be- 
tween them. Peril comes and salutes him 
in her own person, threatening him with a 
good primitive tumble; and sweet is that 
danger! A dozen times in his whizzing 
descent he gives up all for lost as balance 
takes wing and flies away; and a dozen 
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) 
times he recovers and finds himself fill 
miraculously on his feet. And if, finally, he 
manages a turn and brings himself to a 
well-calculated halt, he has won kingdoms 
and conquered provinces! 

Presently the duffer must expect to be 
invited by an attractive hostess to bring his 
skis along on a week-end party; and then 
let him beware. She seems, perhaps, an un- 
assuming, guileless, friendly young woman, 
obviously soft and fragile in figure; it is im- 
possible to picture her roughing it on skis. 
She disclaims all ability, and declares that 
she expects to profit much by the example 
and teaching of her guests. 

And so, on a dazzlingly bright afternoon 
early in the new year, the duffer finds him- 
self trudging through a foot of new snow in 
company with a dozen gayly clad figures 
who seem alarmingly expert. And he 
notices that his hostess, although her figure 
is as soft and shrinking as ever, moves with 
enviable litheness and speed through the 
wood lot and toward the open pasture that 
drops like a cliff to another wood lot below. 
Her costume particularly detains-his eye: it 
is as bright and jaunty as she is herself. 
He wonders if there is a glint of amusement 
in her gaze as she looks about and sees him 
shuffling along in the rear of the party. 

At last they all reach the top of the hill. 
It looks staggeringly long and steep,-and it 
stops abruptly at a stone wall at the bot- 
tom. No room to come comfortably to a 
halt by the simple means of running down 
like a clock. Like a flock of bright birds the 
members of the party begin to float down 
the slope. He sees his hostess perform a 
particularly difficult turn in mid-flight with 
a grace which is nothing less than sinful. 
There is nothing to-do but follow. It is no 
time to show the white feather. He is off. 
Below — far, far below — his eye discerns 
with horrid fixity a neat pile of cordwood 
directly in his path. How murderously 
steep is the hill! What speed! Faces, pale 
behind a fine blowing spray of snow, gaze 
at him in some astonishment as he hurtles 
past. The woodpile expands with the 
speed of an approaching meteor. He sees 
with preternatural acuteness of vision the 
fine tracery of wormholes where the bark 
has peeled from the logs. Something must 
be done on the instant-to avert the breaking 
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oNevery bone in his body. Something — 
but what? He tries to think of just how it 
was that he extended one foot and threw his 
weight on it to make a beautifully success- 
ful turn and stop. But he is moving at 


much too fast a clip even to contemplate - 


such reckless experiments now. 

Then suddenly it is all over. He need not 
have worried. ‘The forces that have so often 
brought him unexpectedly to earth intend 
to reserve him for further sport. They will 
not lightly allow his neck to be broken. 
His right ski strikes a spot swept bare by 
the wind, and slows abruptly; his left ski 
seems to shoot ahead with redoubled speed. 
For an instant earth, sky, woods, and snowy 
pasture whirl together in a maelstrom 
which annihilates every reality except pure 
speed. Then he is deep, fathoms deep, i ina 
cold white sea that pierces every crevice of 
his clothing and springs ingeniously into 
his ears, eyes, and hair. But this is normal; 
this is expected. It may be embarrassing, 
but he can endure it. He has put up with it 
many times before; it is just being a duffer 
on skis. 

THEODORE Morrison 


America’s First Soctat CLUB 


Nerruer New York City, nor Albany, nor 
Philadelphia, nor yet Boston, can claim 
the distinction of having started the first 
social club in North America. At least there 
is no record of its having done so. The 
honor goes to Samuel de Champlain, cap- 
tain in ordinary for King Henry IV of 
France, and the Father of New France. 

Champlain and Sieur de Monts were real 
lovers of adventure, and on one of their 
voyages in 1604 sailed into the Bay of 
Fundy and through what is now known as 
Digby Gut into the Annapolis Basin. 
There, opposite the mouth of the Annapolis 
River, they erected a fort. The situation, 
however, proved unsatisfactory, and in 
1605 they crossed the Basin and built a 
fort six miles up the Annapolis River, nam- 
ing it Port Royal. Around it ‘grew the 
first European settlement in America north 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

De Monts soon returned to France, but 
Champlain stayed on at Port Reyal for a 
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while, and he it was who, in the winter of 
1606-7, instituted and kept going the ‘Order 
of Good Cheer,’ the first social club in 
North America. Champlain, in an account 
of his explorations, writes: — 

‘We spent this winter very pleasantly, 
and had good fare by means of the Order of 
Good Cheer which I established, and which 
everybody found beneficial to his health, 
and more profitable than all sorts of medi- 
cine we might have used. This order con- 
sisted of a chain which we used to place 
with certain ceremonies about the neck of 
one of our people, commissioning him for 
that day to go hunting. The next day it 
was conferred upon another, and so in 
order. All vied with each other to see who 
could do the best, and bring back the finest 
game. We did not come off badly, nor did 
the Indians who were with us.’ 

In Champlain’s company was one Mato 
Lescarbot, a poet and historian, and to him 
we are indebted for a charming description 
of the Order of Good Cheer: — 

‘I shall relate how, in order to keep our 
table joyous and well provided, an Order 
was established, which was called the Order 
of Good Cheer, originally proposed by 
Champlain. To this order each man of the 
said table was appointed Chief Steward in 
his turn, which came around once a fort- 
night. Now this person had the duty of 
taking care that we were all well and honor- 
ably provided for. This was so well carried 
out that, though the epicures of Paris often 
tell us that we had no Rue aux Ours (street 
of the rétisseurs, or sellers of cooked meat, in 
Paris) over there, as a rule we made as good 
cheer as we could have in this same Rue aux 
Ours and at less cost. For there was no one 
who, two days before his turn came, failed 
to go hunting or fishing, and to bring back 


‘some delicacy in addition to our ordinary 


fare. So well was this carried on that never 
at breakfast did we lack some savory meat 
or fish, and still less at our midday or eve- 
ning meals; for that was our chief banquet, 
at which the ruler of the feast or chief butler, 
whom the savages call Atoctegic, having 
had everything prepared by the cook, 
marched in, napkin on shoulder, wand of 
office in hand, and around his neck the collar 
of the Order, which was worth more than 
four crowns; after him all the members of 
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the Order, carrying each a dish. The same 
was repeated at dessert, though not always 
with so much pomp. And at night, before 
giving thanks to God, he handed over to his 
successor in charge the collar of the Order, 
with a cup of wine, and they drank to each 
other,’ 
A truly marvelous man, Champlain, who 
in that lonely, far-away log fort, surrounded 
_by Indians, could lead his companions in 
fun and gayety, thus helping them to pass 
the long hard winter. 
Epwakrp K, PARKINSON 


Sısrer WATER 


‘Prartsep be my Lord for our sister water, 
who is very serviceable unto us, and hum- 
ble, and precious, and clean,’ I quoted 
Saint Francis as I dipped one bare foot 
into the Gulf. The water was blue, blue, 
perfect! The sky also was blue — pluper- 
fect! But it was February, and I withdrew 
my foot rather hastily. ‘O-u-u-h/ Sister 
Water is cold!’ I thought. Perhaps it was 
better for a space just to lie upon her 
beach, praising her, while Brother Sun, who 
is ‘fair, and shineth with a very great 
splendor,’ — especially here in Florida, — 
warmed my back. 

At the edge of Sister Water, in and out of 
her, with sharp little piping cries to one 
another, ran small long-legged birds; in and 
out of her, too, jumping up toward the 
sky, then falling back again, winked little 
Brother Mullet — whole grammar schools 
of him! Saint Anthony of Padua — I think 
it was Saint Anthony — once preached 
to the fishes, which is not as well known, 
perhaps, as that Saint Francis preached to 
the birds. But the fishes liked it. They 
came up gladly out of the sea to hear him. 
I too would have heard him gladly. Why 
have I no word now for Brother Mullet and 
little Sister Sandpiper? Easy enough to 
answer — because I am no saint! But per- 
haps they have a word for me. At any rate 
I will listen for a while here on Bimini Is- 
land in the Gulf. I imagine the reason the 
saints could preach to the fishes and birds 
was because they had often listened first to 
their sermons, considering them, no doubt, 
as one is bidden to consider the lilies. 
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Well, they preach to me now of Sier 
Water, who is very serviceable unto usfand 
humble — so humble, indeed, that we take 
all her precious serviceableness for granted, 
and only a Saint Francis would pause to 
give thanks for her. But I am thank- 
ful now for her—oh, immeasurably so! 
Thankful for the infinite wide stretches of 
her drifting away and away to Mexico, 
where perhaps some dark-skinned woman 
dips a foot into her at this moment as I 
dip mine here, Sister Water laving us both, 
alien as we are. Oh, praised be my Lord for 
Sister Water when she is salt, and goeth 
around the world uniting its people! 

I am thankful for her in all her aspects 
over the earth, but especially so for her 
here in Florida, where she seems to me 
more precious and clean than I have ever 
seen her. Here her sharp white sands have 
so filtered her that on her beaches she is 
clothed in beauty, and in her marvelous 
springs lovely beyond compare. In these 
last — said, perhaps with truth, to be the 
largest springs in the world — her waters 
are so transparent one may look down and 
down through her translucency, past deep 
long-stemmed water grass, green and wav- 
ing; past the stare of strange goggling fish, 
and even a green turtle or so; down a bun- 
dred feet below, where, boiling out of the 
ground, she tosses up the white sands in 
cloudy vapors like great silver breaths in 
frosty air. 

Beautiful and legendary are these springs, 
It was to one of these, they say, that the 
Indians directed Ponce de Leon when he 
came, poor weary traveler from an old and 
tired world, seeking the Fountain of Youth. 
Had he come to it, and looked upon its 
waters with the clear and ecstatic eye of a 
Saint Francis, he might have found some- 
thing there more refreshing to the spirit, 
and perhaps even to the body, than mere 
physical youth. So precious was Sister 
Water at this spot to the Indians that many 
gave up their lives to save her from the 
Spaniards — but lost her in the end, as they 
lost everything else. But she was worth 
dying for, and no doubt when they reached 
their happy hunting grounds they found a 
great reward awaiting them for their sacri- 
fice. 

There is another spring, the Weeki- 
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hee, — Winding Water, — whose name 
I m¥ation, but will not give the place of her 


abode, not wishing her to be found too. 


easily. Her beauty is so melting to the 
heart that here, it is said,— no doubt by 
those who know, — no maiden can refuse 
her lover. And there is still another, the 
waters of which, springing up through a 
river, sing for very joy, making a curious 
melody all their own. I have not been there, 
so I have never heard Sister Water sing in 
this strange manner, but I have heard her 
voice unexpectedly, at another time and, in 
another place. I thought my deaf ears had 
lost the sound of spring freshets, as they 
long ago lost the whisper of rain upon the 
roof; but once I paused for a moment upon 
a-high driveway overhanging a river in 
flood, and there suddenly, unexpectedly, 
the full fresh roar of water rushing to the 
sea came back to me! It was so unhoped 
for, and beautiful, and so moving to have it 
back again when I thought it gone forever, 
that two tears sprang out in my eyes to 
meet and salute this return of joy. - Oh, 
yes! Praised be my Lord for our Sister 
Water when she speaks from a river in 
flood! 

And in rain —how beautiful are both 
the sound and the sight of her in summer 
rain! Sweeping along green mountains, 
drowning from sight ridge after ridge, driv- 
ing her flocks and herds of innumerable 
racing drops down the hollows, across the 
valley, across the meadows, and up the 
lawn, until at last the hurry of all their 
little rushing feet is in the garden, is on 
the doorstep, is gusty upon the window- 
pane. 

Lovely, too, is Sister Water at play in a 
January thaw, running and dripping from 
the cornices in silver wind-tossed chains of 
fluent beads. And in dew — but who may 
speak of her in a drop of dew? Frosted dew 
onthe trefoil of a clover, on a stem of 
` grass, on the azure of a larkspur or the rosy 
mouth of a foxglove? I cannot. There are 
no words of mine either great enough or 
small enough to speak of our Sister Water in 
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a drop of dew. Nor of her in a snow crystal, 
or when she patterns herself in frost. And 
if. I should speak of her at all when she 
arches her bow across the sky, it could only ` 
be, as it were, obliquely, and in the words of 
another: — 


Bring me my Bow of burning gold, 
Bring me my Arrows of desire; 

Bring me my Sword: O clouds unfold! 
Bring me my Chariot of fire! 


But. the Spaniards knew how to speak of 
Sister Water. Again and again in the New 
World they paid homage to her with the 
greatest name they had to offer. When 
they came to what is now Tampa Bay, on 
Pentecost Sunday, 1537, they christened it 
Bahia del Espíritu Santo. For them, too, 
the Mississippi was the Rio del Espíritu 
Santo, and. not far from me now are 
springs that still wear the name of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Of all these things, and many others, did 
the-fishes and little sand birds preach to me 
that blue afternoon there on an island in the 
Gulf, but at the end I thought I saw a 
plump and important mullet leaping toward 
me with an empty shell in his mouth — the 
collection plate! I jumped up, for what 
coin of any realm had I worthy of our Sister 
Water? What could I give her save my 
very self? - 

I stepped toward her. She gent a little 
wave to meet me. She was cold, fo the ankle, 
to the knee, to the waist, cold’ ideed to the 
last plunge, and then cold ndsinore, for I 
was out in her arms, lying upon her bosom 
rising and falling slowly with her long deep 
breathings; around and about me were only 
her infinite stretches; above, nothing but 
the wide bending blue of the skies; and if El 
Espiritu Santo were there also, — as I do 
not doubt, for does He not clothe himself in 


- all the garments of life? — then I am glad 


He chose to approach softly in the gracious 
habiliments of our Sister Water, who is so 
very serviceable unto us, and humble, and 
precious, and clean. 

MARGARET Prescott MONTAGUE 
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THE PRESIDENT 


BY WALTER MILLIS 


‘Tmapprsuir is a quality of the individual. . 


. . It is one of the most profound and impor- 


tant of exact psychological truths that man in the mass does not think, but only feels. . . . 
Popular desires are no criteria to the real need; they [sic] can be determined only by deliber- 
ative consideration, by education, by constructive leadership.’ — Huxpert Hoover 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 

merce in the Harding Cabinet, 
paused to set down on paper his polit- 
ical and personal philosophy. Behind 
him at that time stretched a strange 
and extraordinarily successful ‘career; 
before him hovered even more bril- 
liant possibilities. The little book 


I: the course of the year 1922, Mr. 


which resulted was shaped out of the- 


experience of that singular past; it 
must have been tinged as well (since 
it was intended for publication) by 
thoughts for the future. Thus it was 
doubly interesting, for it indicated not 
only what Mr. Hoover was, but what 
he wished people to think him to be 
as well. Mr. Hoover, in short, had 
reason to hope that he might one day 
be elected to the Presidency of the 
United States, and he was issuing his 
prospectus. It was called American In- 
dividualism. Did anyone really read it? 


Whether or not he quite realized it 
himself, the life upon which he looked 
back bordered on the miraculous. Mr. 
Hoover was a man not yet fifty years 
old. His first twenty years had been 
passed in the harsh obscurity which 
surrounds the poor American boy. 
Then had come a startling transition 
— the next twenty years were spent 
in the very different, but hardly less 
complete, obscurity which enshrouds 
the successful Briton. Then for a sec- 
ond time chance intervened; on the 
threshold of his fifth decade Mr. 
Hoover suddenly becamea world figure, 
a great American whose name was 
recognized in millions of households 
throughout his own country and 
abroad, whose opinions were eagerly 
quoted by any newspaper to which 
he gave them, upon whom there beat, 
for largely accidental reasons, the 
blazing light of an international and 
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wholly favorable publicity. At twenty, 
fat had translated him from insig- 
nificance and poverty to importance 
and wealth; at forty, the magic wand 
had waved again and he had been 
metamorphosed from a London busi- 
' ness man and private individual into 
a great humanitarian and American 
public servant. To be the subject of 
such miracles is sometimes perilous. 
Mr. Hoover, of course, possessed the 
character which enabled him to take 
advantage of these strange opportuni- 
ties; but that does not mean that he 
created them himself or that he was 
quite the same man as another would 
have been who had attained to such 
eminences by a less dizzy route. 

Mr. Hoover had passed his boyhood 
on the slimmest of resources and no 
prospects, struggling for a living and 
an education in the raw newness of 
the Pacific Northwest. He had worked 
his way through a raw, new college, 
arriving upon its campus before its 
first buildings had been completed and 
graduating in its first class. The fol- 
lowing winter he had kept himself alive 
as a manual laborer, pushing an ore 
car in a California mine, and in the 
succeedifig spring he had taken a job 
as a typist in the office of a consulting 
engineer in San Francisco. But it was 
hardly more than a year later that Mr. 
Hoover was arriving in West Australia 
as a responsible agent for Bewick, 
Moreing and Company, an important 
British firm of mine managers and 
promoters; and only two years after 
that, at the age of twenty-five, he was 
its nominee for the post of adviser to 
the Chinese Bureau of Mines —at a 
moment when the Dragon Throne was 
tottering and the governments of the 
world (to say nothing of its enterprising 
business men) were closing in for the 
spoils. 

Thus abruptly was Mr. Hoover 
plunged into the centre of that golden 
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web of nationalist rivalry and inter- 
national finance which irradiated in 
those years from the European capitals 
into the more backward, and more lu- 
crative, portions of the earth. In 
spite of his youth, his inexperience, and 
his American citizenship, he found 
himself the representative of important 
British national and financial inter- 
ests, in a highly predatory atmosphere 
andat an exciting moment of world 
history. It was a delicate as well as 
a dramatic situation; Mr. Hoover, how- 
ever, appears to have made no mistakes. 
His precise rôle in the transfer of the 
great Kaiping coal mines from Chinese 
into foreign hands is a matter of some 
dispute, but he himself, at all events, 
emerged from the transaction with his 
feet upon the sure road to success. 
The Chinese lost the mines, but Mr. 
Hoover, at twenty-seven, became a 
director in the company formed to ex- 
ploit them under Anglo-Belgian control 
and a partner in Bewick, Moreing and 
Company, which had first employed 
him, an unknown American, some four 
years before. i 

For many years thereafter he was 
to centre his energies in London, build- 
ing up a fortune from the swift profits 
of mine management and company 
promotion, known to a small circle 
of City men and mining operators, 
British and colonial financiers and 
officials, but having no contacts with 
the public life of either Great Britain or 
the United States. He appears to have 
operated in that shadowy but remu- 
nerative half-world between engineer- 
ing and company flotation. He trav- 
eled incessantly in the furtherance of his 
rapidly multiplying interests; there was 
no year (as his friends often repeat) 
in which he did not set foot in the 
United States, or in Great Britain 
either, it would seem, and few in which 
he did not make a complete circuit of 
the earth. 
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He rarely appeared as the engineer 
in charge of any of his enterprises, — 
he scarcely paused long enough for 
that, — but he held directorships in 
many companies dealing with mineral 
resources of all kinds in every continent. 
He must have acquired a singular 
knowledge of the world and its peoples, 
but his interest in them seems to have 
been that of the business operative 
rather than that of the sympathetic 
leader in a great society. The larger 
aspects of the vast community in which 
he prospered appear to have meant 
little to him. Like countless other men 
who ride the crests of great periods 
of development and expansion, whose 
shrewd and stubborn hands grasp the 
rich prizes that their times prepare 
for them, he seems scarcely to have 
realized the existence of the immense 
social tides upon which he arose. 

Mr. Hoover was a practical, success- 
ful business man, finding the main field 
of his operations abroad. In 1910, after 
he had given some lectures on mining 
at Columbia and Stanford, he first 
appeared in the American Who’s Who. 
In the volume for 1914 he frankly listed 
his achievements: — 


Engineer. . . . In W. Australia as chief 
of mining staff of Bewick, Moreing & Co. 
and mgr. Hannan’s Brown Hill Mine, 1897; 
mgr. Sons of Gwalia and E. Murchison 
mines, 1898; chief engr.. Chinese Imperial 
Bur. of Mines, 1899, doing extensive ex- 
ploration in interior of China. Took part in 
defense of Tientsin during- Boxer disturb- 
ances, 1900. Representative of bond hold- 
ers in constrn. of Ching Wang Tow harbor, 
1900; gen. mgr. Chinese Engring. & Mining 
Co., 1901; partner Bewick, Moreing & Co., 
mine operators, London, 1902-8; dir. or 
mng. dir. Zinc Corpn., Ltd., Kyshtim 
Corpn., Ltd., Tanalyk Corpn., Ltd., Gran- 
villé Mining Co., Ltd., Oroya Exploration 
Co., Ltd., Chinese Engineering & Mining 
Co., Ltd., Russo-Asiatic Corpn., Ltd., Gen. 
‘Petroleum Co., ete., 1908-13. Trustee 
Stanford Univ... . Clubs: Devonshire, 
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Albemarle, Ranelagh (London), City (few 
York). . . . Home: Red House, Hofnton 
St., London. 


He was then in his fortieth year. 


II 


Five and a half years later he was 
being advanced as a prominent con- 
tender for the Presidency of the United 
States, the greatest political office in 
the gift of any people in the world. 
The war, which tore so many millions 
of men and women from their routine, 
uprooted Mr. Hoover with an equal 
violence. For him, however, there were 
once more reserved, not the agony and 
the loss, but the great prizes. It 
was very sudden. Brand Whitlock de- 
scribed him to a Belgian audience as 
‘that extraordinary man whom, by a 
fortunate chance, we discovered at the 
beginning of the war’; and to the multi- 
tudes who in’the last days of 1914 first 
began to hear of Herbert Hoover he 
seemed indeed to have been conjured 
out of nothing. . 

Possibly the selection of Mr. Hoover 
to head the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium was not quite so fortuitous as 
it appeared. It has been pointed out 
that the Chinese Engineering and Min- 
ing Company was a Belgian as well asa 
British enterprise, and Emil Francqui, 
the banker who organized the Belgian 
part of the relief undertaking, had four- 
teen years before been associated with 
Mr. Hoover in the transfer of the Kai- 
ping mines. Mr. Hoover’s long and 
intimate association with British in- 
terests —an association which had 
not, however, deprived him of his 
American speech and manner — also 
peculiarly fitted him for the very deli- 
cate responsibilities of the post to 
which he was called. But however that 
may be, although no reasonable mind 


_ has ever supposed there was anything 


scandalous about it, the veils of a 
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gathering reticence have since accumu- 
lated over the precise manner of the 
choice. The emphasis has rather been 
placed upon the striking success with 
which he managed the great humani- 
tarian enterprise. 

It was natural for the public, both 
then and later, to conclude from this 
success that Mr. Hoover was also a 
great humanitarian. It was natural; it 
was hardly justifiable. To create and 
direct a vast organization for collecting 
money, buying and shipping enormous 
quantities of food through the complex 
restrictions of the war zones, control- 
ling the distribution behind the German 
lines, and mollifying the several bellig- 
erent governments involved, called less 
for the heart of the humanitarian than 
for the harder talents of the practical 
business executive. And it required 
something else — publicity. 

The Belgian Relief had to be ‘sold’ 
to millions throughout the warring and 
neutral nations; it had to be floated 
upon the tides of world opinion by arts 
not differing in their fundamentals 
from those used to float mining securi- 
ties on the London Stock Exchange. 
The field was vastly enlarged, but on 
the other hand it was uniquely favor- 
able. Amid the fierce and uncritical 
emotions of the war, the altruistic 
propagandists of the Belgian Relief did 
not have to break down ‘resistance.’ 
By those who accepted it at all, the 
importance and nobility of the relief 
work were accepted without question, 
and the response was immediate. By a 
familiar device of press-agentry, more- 
over, the propaganda was centred less 
upon the vague entity of the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium than upon 
the concrete personality of its chair- 
man. From 1915 onward, Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s name began to appear attached to 
estimates of the food situation, appeals, 
reports, and so on; he was eagerly inter- 
viewed, and statements and character 
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sketches were widely printed. Rapidly 
the figure of Mr. Hoover as the great 
engineer, the great organizer, the em- 
bodiment of American benevolence 
amid the horrors of European war, 
began to take form. The fact that this 
figure was being shaped by forces far 
more powerful than anything in Mr. 
Hoover himself was naturally over- 
looked by the peoples. Was it, possi- 
bly, overlooked by Mr. Hoover as well? 

In April 1917, there came the 
American declaration of war, and im- 
mediately President Wilson found him- 
self in need of a food controller. The 
choice was almost automatic; it was 
certainly admirable. Mr. Hoover was 
at the same time an unquestioned 
American and a man with almost no 
previous contacts in America to em- 
barrass him. He was a food man by 
virtue of two years of experience on a 
large scale, but he was unencumbered 
by those associations which would have 
caused any one of our established 
food magnates to be torn to pieces 
by irate producers and consumers a 
month after he had taken the job. 
Partisan bias has since professed to find 
flaws in Mr. Hoover’s administration 
of the office. In such indictments there 
is nothing very impressive or very re- 
markable. What is remarkable is the 
way in which the great engines of 
publicity now came into play with 
redoubled effect. 

Mr. Hoover had early resolved to 
run his food-.administration upon the 
motive power of voluntary codpera- 
tion. This meant a direct, a personal 
appeal to every household and réstau- 
rant table in the United States. It 
meant an appeal to every food grower 
and processor, and to the public opinion 
which would force them into conform- 
ity. It meant, in short, an overwhelm- 
ing campaign of nation-wide advertis- 
ing, again centred about the personality 
of the ‘miracle man’ into whose hands 
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the food resources of the nation and the 
Allied armies had been entrusted. In 
1917 and 1918 there was not a menu 
card in the country which did not carry 
the name of Herbert Hoover, and 
hardly a day upon which the patriotic 
press.agents in his organization did not 
pour forth their releases to a readily 
codperating press. ‘I think,’ said the 
recalcitrant Jim Reed, ‘he is now 
engaged in the largest promotion 
scheme he has ever undertaken in his 
life.’ 

The war was the golden age of the 
publicity expert. There was no opposi- 
tion; as far as the enemy was concerned, 
there were not even any libel laws. The 
campaign of ‘voluntary coöperation’ 
was remarkably successful, or, as Mr. 
Hoover’s friends have since put it, ‘his 
confidence in the American people was 
not misplaced.’ The food administra- 
tor had discovered that by ‘appealing 
to the people’— which in practice 
meant by organizing a high-pressure 
propaganda drive—he had triumphed 
in a very difficult job of public adminis- 
tration, a job in which more adept and 
experienced men had failed lamentably 
in Europe. A complete outsider, he had 
grasped, it seemed, the true secret of 
success in public office. But it was a 
dangerous secret. Mr. Hoover had 
never tried ‘appealing to’ the people’ 
in time of peace and in face of opposi- 
tion. 


III 


Voluntary coöperation had succeed- 
ed in winning. the war. Strangely 
enough, it had also succeeded in build- 
ing up Mr. Hoover as one of our great- 
est public servants. With the relaxa- 
tion of the martial pressures, other 
war-built reputations began to crum- 
ble. Political opponents began to dis- 
cover errors in Mr. McAdoo’s adminis- 
tration of the railroads or Mr. Baker’s 
conduct of the War Department. But 
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Mr. Hoover had never been in poligi¢s; 
he had no political opponents. No one 
even knew whether he was a Democrat 
or a Republican; they could not, since 
he did not know himself. The fact only 
endeared him to a public suddenly 
seeing new visions above the chaos of 
the war’s end; while the professionals 
of politics obviously had no reason for 
attacking a man until they were sure he 
belonged to the other side. Mr. Hoover 
advanced almost inevitably from his 
achievements as food administrator to 
even larger responsibilities as an Ameri- . 
can statesman amid the tangled, des- 
perate, and ignoble rivalries of Paris 
and the Peace Conference. 

There his fame continued to grow. 
He sat upon the Supreme Economic 
Council and organized the new Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, thereby 
simultaneously saving the despairing 
peoples of Central Europe from starva- 
tion, the overstocked farmers of Amer- 
ica from a surplus, and the whole situa- 
tion from disastrous collapse. As we 
look back upon it now, it would seem to 
have required neither great genius nor 
a great heart to seize upon the patent 
truth that unless something were done 
the practical results would be appalling. 
But amid the fierce and furiously dis- 
torted passions of post-war Paris it was 
very difficult to see anything clearly. 
Mr. Hoover displayed the energy and 
capacity of a competent business execu- 
tive. To the people at home he seemed 
not only a tower of administrative 
ability but also of a humane and 
forward-looking liberalism. “ Was he 
not feeding babies? Was he not free of 
the grimy taint of politics? Had he not, 
the year before, upheld Mr. Wilson’s 
hand in the appeal for a Democratic 
Congress to support the high decisions 
of Versailles? 

He had spoken then of ‘America’s 
burden in the rehabilitation of the 
world’; he had declared that ‘we must 
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nwse Europe back to industry and 
self-support’ under the leadership of 
Mr. Wilson. ‘We must,’ he had been 
careful to add, ‘avoid entanglement,’ 
but in September of 1919 he was telling 
the reporters that ‘I stand for a league 
of nations just as it is planned now.’ 
As the year ran out, as Mr. Wilson was 
struck down, and as it became ap- 
parent amid the passionate manceu- 
vrings of the ratification fight that his 
successor would have to be elected 
in the following year, the name of 
Herbert Hoover arose spontaneously as 
that of a logical choice for the American 
Presidency.’ 

In the spring of 1920 a cartoonist 
depicted the Hoover boom as an auto- 
mobile driving furiously along with 
nobody in it and the wheels three feet 
above the ground. But, mysterious 
as the Hoover strength appeared, it 
scarcely demanded a supernatural ex- 
planation. The currents of doubt and 
disillusion were just beginning to set 
across the ebbing tide of war-time 
altruism. The doubters saw Mr. Hoo- 
ver as a less dangerous type of idealist 
than Mr. Wilson; the idealists saw him 
as a liberal less likely to get wrecked in 
the new whirlpools of doubt. The fact 
that no one really knew anything 
about him only added to, his peculiar 
availability; common men and women 
everywhere, confused by the immense 
issues amid which they found them- 
selves, did not know what they wanted, 
but were increasingly sure that they 
did not want a politician. They wanted 
a great administrator. 

It was a desire with which the poli- 
ticians naturally had no sympathy. 
The professionals in both parties re- 
garded Mr. Hoover without enthu- 
siasm. The Democrats discovered that 
he had once belonged to the Republican 
Club of New York. The Republicans 
were reminded by Boies Penrose that 
he had advocated the return of a 
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Democratic Congress in 1918. An even 
more startling suggestion was ad- 
vanced. Was not Mr. Hoover actually 
ineligible, under the fourteen-year resi- 
dence clause of the Constitution, for the 
high office to which he aspired? That 
such a doubt could exist about a serious 
contender for the Presidency shows 
how strange was the political at- 
mosphere of 1920. Nobody knew what 
Mr. Hoover had really been doing or 
where he had been living during the 
earlier part of the preceding fourteen 
years. It did not matter. An official 
statement, couched, it must be said, in 
language which was less than frank, 
was read into the Congressional Record, 
and the point was dismissed by the 
public as simply indicating the wiles 
to which mere politicians would resort 
in their selfish efforts. So the boom 
went on, the professionals on each side 
terrorized by the thought of how strong 
a candidate he would be if nominated 
by the other, until Mr. Hoover de- 
cided too soon which party he belonged 
to, and the managers of both were able 
to dismiss him with a sigh of relief. 
The ineptness might have been sug- 
gestive. 

Throughout the remainder of the 
campaign, Mr. Hoover continued to be 
the great, but safely Republican, lib- 
eral. He was one of the leading expo- 
nents of ‘a’ league of nations. He re- 
lapsed on to the convenient ground of 
the Lodge reservations, and, as the 
Harding campaign began to look more 
and more like a turning of our back on 
the whole of Europe, Mr. Hoover con- 
tinued on the original line, becoming 
one of that group of eminent men who 
in 1920 saved the state by assisting Mr. 
Harding to play it both ways. ‘It is 
now a dozen years,’ said Mr. Hoover, 
‘since Republican leaders — including 
Roosevelt — first proposed a league. 
This ideal cannot be ignored by the 
party. Its living force will insist upon 
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our joining in the organization of the 
moral forces of the world to reduce 
armament, check militarism, and re- 
lieve oppression.’ At another time he 
flung a challenge at’ Hiram Johnson. 
‘Will the Senator change his expression 
from “I have never opposed a, league” 
to “I will support a league” for this 
purpose?’ 

What happened, of course, was that 
Mr. Harding won, that the living force 
of the Republican Party failed to insist 
upon doing anything, and that Mr. 
Hoover was paid off for his valuable 
services by burial (as it was thought) 
in the Department of Commerce. If 
he thereafter supported a league in the 
councils of the Harding Cabinet, the 
nation was unaware of the fact. 


IV 


Such was the unusual experience out 
of which Secretary Hoover, at the age 
of forty-eight, formulated his philoso- 
phy and prepared what must have been 
his prospectus as a still-hopeful Presi- 
dential candidate. In the light of what 
has happened since, this book becomes 
of considerable interest. Thin in out- 
ward shape, the volume to-day seems 
curiously thin in content as well. As 
one turns its pages one becomes con- 
scious that somewhere there was a 
strange mistake. Mr. Hoover, it seems, 
was not a great liberal. He was scarcely 
even a humanitarian; and could one 
have called him an altruist? ‘For the 
next several generations,’ he wrote, ‘we 
dare not abandon self-interest as a 
motive force to leadership and to 
production, lest we die. The will-o’- 
the-wisp of all breeds of Socialism is 
that they contemplate a motivation of 
human animals by altruism alone.’ 

Unless statesmanship consists in the 
safe laboring of the conventional, Mr. 
Hoover could hardly lay claim to being 
a statesman. His political philosophy 
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was simple. Not only economic prog- 
ress, but ‘social’? and ‘intellectual’ 
advance he felt to be ‘almost solely 
dependent upon the creative minds of 
those individuals with imaginative and 
administrative intelligence who create 
or who carry discoveries to widespread 
application’; and these individuals 
could arise ‘solely through the selection 
that comes from the free-running mills 
of competition.” Though a natural 
doctrine for the successful mine man- 
ager and promoter, it seems a narrow 
one in a leader of a democratic society. 

Mr. Hoover, however, did not think 
in social terms, and he seems to have 
been less than a democrat. ‘The 
crowd,’ he wrote, ‘only feels; it has no 
mind of its own which can plan. The 
crowd is credulous, it destroys, it con- 
sumes, it hates, and it dreams — but it 
never builds.” And again: ‘I may 
repeat that the divine spark does not 
lie in agreements, in organizations, in 
institutions, in masses, or in groups. 
Spirituality with its faith, its hope, its 
charity, can be increased by each 
individual’s own effort. And in pro- 
portion as each individual increases his 
own store of spirituality, in that 
proportion increases the idealism of 
democracy.’ In short, Mr. Hoover, one 
of the great prize winners himself, was 
content to leave everything — from ` 
economic progress to spiritual ennoble- 
ment — to the individual, who was to 
win or lose as best he could in what Mr. 
Hoover evidently felt to be the best of 
all possible worlds. 

All that was required was the free 
play of individual initiative, checked 
only by an insistence upon ‘equality of 
opportunity.’ The great issue of how 
this proviso is to be made effective — 
and it is perhaps the fundamental 
issue confronting all modern states- 
manship — Mr. Hoover did not dis- 
cuss. He seemed not even to realize 
that such an issue existed. ‘It is where 
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d>minant private property is assem- 
bleù in the hands of the groups who 
control the state that the individual 
begins to feel capital as an oppressor. 
Our American demand for equality of 
opportunity is a constant militant 
check upon capital becoming a thing to 
be feared.’ It was as easy as that. 

Mr. Hoover’s outlook was simply 
the narrow and complacent outlook of 
the successful and conservative busi- 
ness man. In all the years. through 
which he had ranged the earth, in all 
the months through which he had sat 
in the inner councils of the war leaders 
and treaty makers, working with the 
principal statesmen of the world upon 
the most stupendous political and social 
problems which the world had ever con- 
fronted, Mr. Hoover had penetrated 
no more deeply than this into the 
infinite complexities of the political 
organism. He had never risen to any 
broader or more pregnant view of 
human society than that held in hun- 
dreds of chambers of commerce and 
business luncheon clubs— the self- 
satisfied view of the men who have 
known how to gain riches and power 
for themselves, and who assume that 
what has contributed to their own suc- 
cess must be what the country needs. 
That there is a difference between mak- 
ing a private fortune and guiding the 
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public affairs of a nation apparently’ 


did not occur to Mr. Hoover. But 
neither did it occur to countless others 
who were to support him. If Mr. 
Hoover was not a wide-visioned public 
thinker, it was at any rate not his 
fault. He never pretended to be. 

It has become a tenet of American 
faith that politicians are self-seeking 
rascals by nature and that successful 
private business men are monuments of 
ability and probity, the ideally équipped 
administrators for our public affairs, 
could they only be induced to devote 
themselves to the work. But had any- 
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one really pondered the philosophy 
which Mr. Hoover offered in the serv- 
ice of the state, he might have had his 
doubts about this theory. Mr. Hoover 
revealed the depths of his insight into 
government with this summary of the 
triumphs, in the year 1922, of our - 
system: —' ' 


Public opinion has become of steadily in- 
creasing potency and reliability in its re- 
action. . . . Moral standards of business 
and commerce are improving; vicious city 
governments are less in number; invisible 
government has greatly diminished; public 
conscience is penetrating deeper and 
deeper; the rooting up of wrong grows more 
vigorous; the agencies for their exposure 
and remedy grow more numerous; and 
above all is the growing sense of service. 
Many people confuse the exposure of wrongs 
which were below the surface with degen- 
eration; their very exposure is progress. 


This, from a member of the Harding 
Cabinet, at a moment when the oil 
scandals, to explode only a year later, 
were in preparation, was less than pro- 
found. The philosopher was willing to 
admit, of course, that there were faults 
on the surface of perfection. He 
noted: — 


The uncertainty of employment in some 
callings; the deadening effect of certain 
repetitive processes of manufacture; the 
twelve-hour day in a few industries... 
arrogant domination by some employers 
and some labor leaders . . . unfair com- 
petition in some industries; some fortunes 
excessive far beyond the needs of stimula- 
tion to initiative; survivals of religious 
intolerance; political debauchery of some 
cities. , 

But in such things he perceived no 
cause for ‘general criticism.’ On the 
contrary, ‘most of these occur locally,’ 
he found, and were steadily becoming 
‘more local.’ They could be left to 
themselves for cure. In the bleaker 
light of after knowledge, what Mr. 
Hoover brought to his countrymen 
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| seems ‘strangely inadequate to the 
great responsibilities they were to put 
upon him. However, when it comes to 
returning men to public office, who ever 
stops to reflect upon what they bring? 
Was not Mr. Hoover a great engineer? 

Seven years later the great engineer, 
the great humanitarian and adminis- 
trator, was installed as President of 
the United States, and as he passed 
into’ the dazzling spotlight which is 
trained upon that office his country- 
men turned for the first time to-exam- 
ine him for what he really was. If 
they were disappointed in what they 
saw, who was to blame? Mr. Hoover 
as President has been betrayed by for- 
tune. He has been betrayed in part, 
perhaps, by the defects of his own 
character. But chiefly, I’think, he 
has been betrayed by the shallowness 
of the people who returned him to 
power, who created him in an image 
for which there was no basis, and 
who then demanded that he work mir- 
acles for which he was fitted, as they 
might easily have known, neither by 
temperament, by inclination, nor by ex- 
perience. 


vV 
Through the summer and fall of 


1928 the solemn periods of Mr. Hoo-. 


ver’s Presidential campaign had rolled 
on. The candidate’s ideas were clothed 
in a suggestion of technical expertness; 
he scattered figures and percentages 
through his speeches, and eschewed the 
brighter flights of political oratory in 
favor of a dry directness natural to his 
own habit of thought and according 
well with the character of an engitieer 
and administrator. It could not conceal 
the fact, however, that the ideas them- 
selves were simply the smooth-worn 
platitudes of conventional American 
politics. Save possibly in his prose 
style, the business administrator was 
for the most part indistinguishable from 
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the countless politicians who had pre- 
ceded him. He evaded the dangerous 
issue of prohibition. He spoke strongly 
in favor of the home. He opposed 
poverty and supported the American . 
standard of living. He denounced 
government interference with ‘business 
and upheld the tariff. And from first 
to last he dedicated himself to ‘our 
American system’ of things as they 
were. 

It is true that in at least two respects 
Mr. Hoover’s campaign took on an 
emphasis which was wanting in those 
of earlier Republican politicians. His 
attitude toward foreign affairs was 
internationalist and pacific rather than 
‘patriotically’ American. This was nat- 
ural in a man who had found his own 
career abroad, working in many coun- 
tries under various governments. Mr. 
Hoover had been impressed not only by 
the colossal agony and waste of war, 
but by the peace-time wastes and 
general nuisance-making obstructive- 
ness of nationalistic rivalries. He dis- 
liked armies and navies, political 
nationalism and jingoistic fervors; 


` though the fact that he himself, when 


Secretary of Commerce, had not hesi- 
tated to beat the patriotic tom-toms 
over the British rubber scheme should 
have warned him of the perplexities 
which these things conceal. In his 
speeches it all seemed simple. Mr. 
Hoover’s aims were disarmament and 
peace, joining the World Court, and 
coöperation between peoples for the 
common good. Whether he really ap- 
preciated the immense difficulties in the 
way of. these aims is a question; the 
point is that, where other politicians 
had spoken for the nationalistic busi- 
ness men and patriots of the interior, 
Mr. Hoover was reflecting the new in- 
fluence of cosmopolitan business — of 
Wall Street, of the international finan- 


‘cier, of the great industrialist with for- 


eign trade interests. 
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* Chiefly, however, Mr. Hoover spoke 
as the representative of business of all 
kinds, large and small, in every sphere. 
Campaigning at the very peak of the 
boom years, he proclaimed — more 
consciously, more emphatically, more 
completely than ever before — the 
great thesis that it is the true function 
of government to support and assist 


business enterprise. The thesis was an . 


old one; Mr. Hoover asserted it with 
all the confidence and conviction of 
seven years of unparalleled and seem- 
ingly endless prosperity. This went 
beyond the simple doctrine of individ- 
ualism; the candidate was preaching 
more than a mere laissez faire. With 
him the government became not simply 
a kindly supervisor of private enter- 
prise, but its obedient handmaiden. 
The candidate of course did lip service 
to the regulatory function, but it was 
hardly more. ‘It is the duty of govern- 
ment,’ he felt, ‘to avoid regulation as 
long as equal opportunity to all citizens 


is not invaded.’ To be sure, it was ‘the - 


duty of business to conduct itself so 
that government regulation or govern- 
ment competition is unnecessary,’ but 
the enforcement of this obligation Mr. 


Hoover seemed ready to leave to ‘faith — 


— faith among our people in the in- 
tegrity of business men.’ 

Government was to avoid competing 
with private enterprise; it was to re- 
frain from ‘unnecessary contacts’ with 
business, from interference or control. 
But Mr. Hoover had no intention of 
taking government out of business. On 
the contrary, the ‘proper promotion’ of 
business was to be one of its chief cares. 
It was to maintain a high tariff, to 
promote foreign trade, to encourage 
and cherish trade associations and 
agrarian codperatives. It was to con- 
struct those public works which private 
enterprise (because of their size or the 
improbability of profitable return) pre- 
ferred not to finance. It was to under- 
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take scientific and technical research on 
behalf of business; it was to assist busi- 
ness toward standardization and oper- 
ating economies; it was even to foster 
directly, through governmental favors 
or open subsidies, such specific busi- 
nesses as radio, aviation, shipping. 
Mr. Hoover’s belief in individualism 
appeared to be tempered with the pro- 
viso that it was proper for the govern- 
ment to do a whole lot in aid of the in- 
dividual business man. 

In this concept of the functions of 
government Mr. Hoover may have 
been right, even if he was not profound. 
Who knows? He was at any rate thor- 
oughly in accord with the thought of 
our great business community, and 
expressing the views held by nearly 
every one of those distinguished cap- 
tains of industry who were supposed to 
be so much better qualified for public 
service than the mere politician. Mr. 
Hoover voiced the political philosophy 
of the moment. He saw the feverish 
expansion of the boom years as some- 
thing permanent and unlimited, a 
process leading automatically -to well- 
being, to contentment, to the better 
life. 


Due to increased efficiency [he proclaimed 
at Newark], hundreds of thousands of men 
and women have been transferred from the 
factories to our expanding insurance and 
banking to take care of enlarged savings, 
other hundreds of thousands have been 
transferred to our filling stations, our 
garages, our hotels, and our restaurants. 
We have in this period seen a half-million 
families find occupation in increased export 
of goods, and, above all, we have seen 
an increase of nearly two million youths ~ 
taken largely from the potential ranks of 
labor and placed in institutions of educa- 
tion. This is proof of real progress. It is 
the road to further progress. It is the road 
to abolition of poverty. 3 


Here was the marvelous tool lying 
ready to the uses of government. One 
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need only promote the business process 
and every governmental problem would 
solve itself. Upon this promise Mr. 
Hoover was duly elected; he was in- 
stalled in office; the ‘new day’ which he 
had proclaimed was about to begin. 
Unfortunately, seven months after he 
had taken the Presidential oath a new 
day did begin. The bottom fell out of 
the business structure. 


` VI 

No one yet knows why depressions 
come or what should be done about 
them, but it seems self-evident that 
they are the inherent consequences of 
precisely that process of business ex- 
pansion and development upon which 
Mr. Hoover had so completely pinned 
his faith. The statesman who had 
based his whole policy upon an easily 
optimistic rationalization of ‘our Amer- 
ican system’ suddenly found himself 


faced by an angry public, illogically- 


demanding that he do something about 
the system’s natural consequences. Mr. 
Hoover was a business man, was mt 
he? Then why could he not stem a 
business disaster? They failed to see 
that the very fact that Mr. Hoover 
was dedicated to the promotion of 
business as it was debarred him from 
dealing in any effective way with these 
bitter fruits of the process. The trouble 
was that Mr. Hoover didn’t see it 
either. Like other prophets before him, 
the confident prophet of individualism, 
of private enterprise, and of the ‘free- 
running mills of competition,’ had been 
badly let down by his own dogma — 
without quite realizing it. 

Mr. Hoover behaved exactly as any- 
one who had given two thoughts to his 
campaign speeches might have ex- 
pected him to behave. He believed 
that the true function of government 
was the promotion of business. When 
the slump came he turned desperately 
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to promote business. He summoned 
the business heads of the nation, into 
conference. He endeavored to peg 
wages, to keep up prices, to reéstablish 
‘confidence’ and create ‘psychology.’ 
He sought to carry the nation across 


_ the abyss sustained upon the power, 


not of fact, but of his own faith. He 
announced that the corner had been 
turned. He issued optimistic state- 
ments. 

Unhappily, the corner had not been 
turned; the statements were not well 
grounded in, fact. This would have 
made no difference had they achieved 
the effect they were intended to pro- 
duce; the difficulty was that they 
achieved no effect whatever — except 
possibly a rather minor one in the 
wrong direction. The vast process in 
which Mr. Hoover had been caught 
ground remorselessly on, totally with- 
out regard either for Mr. Hoover or for 
the philosophic virtues of individual- 
ism. It was inherently impossible to 
cure the ills of the business system by 
promoting the system itself. Perhaps 
after all it is not the chief function of 
government to promote business. Per- 
haps its only function is to govern; 
and, if it does not wish to take over 
business, then to let business run 
itself and cure its own ills in its own 
way. 

A more practised and more profes- 
sional politician probably would not 
have cared what the function of gov- 
ernment was, but he might have per- 
ceived more vividly where safety for 
his own skin lay, and retired in good 
time and good order to the conven- 
tional dugouts of politics. Such a 
surrender did not recommend itself to 
the sensitive, the restless and ambitious 
character of the President, goaded by 
his own enormous, if adventitious, 
reputation into an intense desire to 
achieve the results which would jus- 
tify it. 
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«It had seemed so easy, in the hap- 
pier summer of 1929, to translate those 
portentous theories of individualism 
and the state into the new day which 
they appeared so surely to delineate. 
Peace and harmony abroad, and at 
home an ever-expanding economic 
‘activity, stimulated and maintained by 
an efficient, unmeddlesome govern- 
ment, and producing by some mystic 
automatism not only more goods but 
more health, more happiness, even 
more ‘spirituality’ as each year ad- 
vanced — what. was there wrong with 
that vision of service? Feverishly Mr. 


Hoover sought to recover it from the’ 


wreckage amid which it had been 
buried, and under the nervous strain 
of the attempt still further defects’ in 
the President’s character and training 
began to appear. 

The professional politician would 
have lain low; he would have played 
the familiar stops of the political 
machinery with:an adept hand and 
waited for things to improve. But Mr. 
Hoover had no political training, and 
he did not know how to work the ma- 
chine. He was a business administra- 
tor, and, like a great many other suc- 
cessful executives of private enterprise, 
he was incapable of meeting his public 
in the mass, or even of dealing easily 
with its representatives. Under , the 
pressures of disaster he developed an 
extraordinary sensitiveness to criti- 
cism, a self-conscious inability to make 


the graceful gesture or the frank public’ 


statement. He was unhappy in his 
relations with Congress. He was un- 
happy in his choice of advisers and 
political assistants. He exasperated the 
newspaper correspondents. He alien- 
ated his own party support to such an 
extent that his predecessor (with what 
seemed to Mr. Hoover’s friends a smug 
insolence) took occasion publicly to 
shepherd it back to him. 

Unable to utilize the ordinary tools 
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of the trade, — very naturally, since 
one reason for his election was the fact 
that he had never been trained to do so, 
— Mr. Hoover was reduced to going 
outside the political system entirely 
and seeking to secure his effects either 
through the business leaders of the 
country or by direct appeal to public 
opinion. The business men were of lit- 
tle help in what was fundamentally a 
problem of government. And in his 
attempts to use public opinion Mr. 
Hoover was to reveal one of his most 
damaging weaknesses. If a public man 
can make any greater mistake than 
hiring a public-relations counsel, it is 
by hiring a bad one. Mr. Hoover in 
effect did both. 

The dangerous lesson of the Belgian 
Relief and Food Administration days 
had been learned too well. Oncé more 
Mr. Hoover tried ‘appealing to the 
people’; but once more his approach 
was through the arts of expert press- 
agentry. He did not see that a method 
which had worked well enough in war 
time was worse than useless under the 
fierce tests of political opposition. He 
appeared to imagine that the leader- 
ship of a President could be ‘put over’ 
by the adroit use of the technique of an 
advertising agency. 

It is an error common in the business 
world from which the President had 
sprung. It is natural for the business 
executive, who solves so many prob- 
lems by summoning the relevant 
technical expert and having him at- 
tend to them, to meet the problem of 
‘the public’ — that. impersonal and 
invidious monster — in the same way. 
The executive remains in a plush-lined 
seclusion attending to his own affairs; 
the public-relations counsel handles the 
publicity end by giving out the calcu- 
lated statement, seeking to suppress 
the unfavorable, managing the news, 
creating the ulterior effect. It is pos- 
sible that in business not all the money 
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expended upon such services is wasted; 
but in business, at all events, it is rarely 
the public which has the final say. In 
politics the public reaction is para- 
mount; and the effort to control it by 
the expert artifice of the press agent is 
fatal. 

The political leader knows how to 
cajole, to influence, even to mislead 
public opinion; but he seldom attempts 
to manage it by the disingenuous out- 
giving, because he knows the dangers 
of the method. He knows that, how- 
ever eager his own side may be to sup- 
port him, there is always a shrewd and 
determined opposition ready to expose 
the trick and use it with damning ef- 


fect. Inexperience has unhappily con- | 


cealed this knowledge from the Presi- 
dent. He has seemed to look upon the 
public and the press as just another of 
those problems to be solved by expert 
engineering, and a long train of dis- 
asters, from the incredible ineptness of 
the Wickersham report down to the 
minor ridiculousness of Master Bryan 
Untiedt’s visit to the Capital, has been 
the tragic result. Even yet Mr. Hoo- 
ver does not seem to see that frank- 
ness, tact, and some common horse 
sense are better than all the technical 
publicity ever invented. 


1 


Vil 


Mr. Hoover rode the waves of the 
war enthusiasm so easily that he cannot 
now understand why the press refuses 
to unite behind national policies that 
seem to him of the first importance. 
He cannot see why editors should print 
irritating and damaging assaults upon 
his most serious efforts, why motives 
which he knows to be good or incidents 
which anyone can see are innocent and 
trivial should be persistently distorted 
or ‘played up’ in unfavorable ways. 
He is exasperated by what appears to 
him — and in fact not infrequently is 

` ks 
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—a pure, willful ‘cussedness’ and ab- . 
structionism; and, because he doeg not 
realize that this is a permanent feature 
of the political leader’s work, he beats 
angrily against it. He considers aban- 
doning the press entirely in favor of the 
more docile and manageable (because 
more completely institutionalized) ra- 
dio; he cuts short his own press confer- 
ences while his friends seek even harder 
to find the man or the method for man- 
aging the publicity; he even loses all 
patience and lashes out, as he did in the 
case of the Navy League, with, the re- 
sult that what he might have presented 
as a true issue of principle actually ap- 
peared as nothing more than an undig- 
nified squabble between the President 
of the United States and a relatively 
unimportant propagandist who had 
insulted him. 

The handicap is an overwhelming 
one, as can be seen in those of Mr. 
Hoover’s efforts in which it has not 
operated. In forming the $500,000,000 
credit corporation, for example,. Mr. 
Hoover did not have to rely in the first 
instance on the public. He was able to 
summon the bankers, as any business 
executive might have summoned his 
associates, present the issues to them, 
and secure their promise of action. 
When the plan reached the public, it 
was amid a psychology of crisis rather 
like that of the war days; it came as 
a genuine emergency measure, recog- 
nized to be of the first importance, and 
to attack it would have imperiled the 
safety of the country. There was no 
attack; on the contrary, nearly every 
agency of opinion worked for the suc- 
cess of the scheme, and without arti- 
fice or- management of any kind it 
swept forward on a wave of favor- 
able publicity to produce a real 
effect. - ; 

The Hoover moratorium offered an- 
other case of the same kind. A day 
before the moratorium was announced, 
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the idea would have seemed courageous 
to tke point of recklessness. Actually 
the very boldness of the plan, its 
breadth of view, and the imminence of 
the emergency it was designed to meet 
‘commanded instant approval for it, 
and Mr. Hoover found the country 
behind him. But it was the result of 
swift executive action. It was not a 
matter of building a national opinion 
to support a general line of policy; in- 
deed, that pacific and internationalist 
attitude upon which the moratorium 
idea was based has never been shared 
by the nation at large. 

The President could succeed with 
the moratorium; he has never suc- 
ceeded in bringing the nation to 
the point of view which could alone 
make it a logical and consistent ex- 
pression of American policy. This 
inability to build the popular basis for 
the new orientation which he seeks to 
give our foreign policy has caused him 
endless trouble, and is likely, as the 
shadows of the Geneva conference and 
the debt settlements draw nearer, to 
cause him more. It tends to con- 
vert what some, would feel to be 
his most valuable contribution to our 
affairs into an actual source of weak- 
ness. 

At the London naval conference, at 
the League headquarters in Geneva, in 
Manchuria, in Washington when the 
visiting statesmen come, American pol- 

. icy has seemed divided and inconsist- 
ent, because the President is striving in 
one direction while his more national- 
istic people continue in the other. Mr. 
Hoover himself must have noted, when 
he watched President Wilson at Ver- 
sailles, another more serious example 
of the same thing; if so, it was a lesson 
which he has not succeeded in apply- 
ing. The division is dangerous - for 
Mr. Hoover, if not for the country; 
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but the President apparently prefers 
to ignore it, if, indeed, he realizes that 
it exists. 


VIII 


In the end it must be repeated, how- 
ever, that the defects, if defects they 
be, which have appeared in Mr. 
Hoover’s conduct of the Presidency 
are hardly chargeable to Mr. Hoover 
himself, for there is none of them which 
might not have been quite clearly fore- 
seen from his record. Mr. Hoover, it is 
said, has worked harder at his great 
task than any recent President; and if 
there are those who also claim that he 
has made the worst failure, they should 
reserve their strictures, not for the 
harassed and unhappy man who sud- 
denly found himself in an impossible 
situation, but for the blindness of the 
multitude which so little understands 
either itself or the servants whom it 
chooses to rule over it. 

Mr: Hoover was simply not well 
qualified for the public post to which 
he was elevated. It was too easily as- 
sumed that his lack of political experi- 
ence made him the ideal candidate for 
political office; or — by an even stranger 
aberration — that, since téchnical ex- 
perts have achieved so much, we should 
put into the Presidency a man who 
knew nothing of its technique. 

Mr. Hoover has done a number of 
very excellent things; he has tried with 
an earnestness beyond that of some of 
his predecessors, and he has undoubt- 
edly been deluged with a vast deal of 
criticism which he does not deserve. 
But the results, on the whole, have not 
been happy, and one may doubt 
whether the American people will very 
soon repeat the experiment of placing 
their chief magistracy in the politically 
inexperienced hands of a compara- 
tively unknown man of business. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOW 


BY ALBERT JAY NOCK 


In last November’s issue of the At- 
lantic Monthly I published a diffident 
suggestion under the title ‘A Word to 
Women.’ The gist of my observations 
was that American women enjoy an 
unprecedented independence, chiefly 
on account of their preponderance in 


economic control. They own nearly _ 


half of our national wealth in their own 
right, and in addition to this they con- 
trol a large wage fund and a consider- 
able allowance fund; so that they have 
at present, undoubtedly, more purchas- 
ing power than men have, and hence 
are pretty well able to do as they please 
with themselves. This being so, it 
occurred to me to consider what it is 
that they are actually doing; and ap- 
pearances seemed to indicate that they 
mostly content themselves with doing 
what men do. They compete with 
men in politics, trades, professions, in 
building up and managing all kinds of 
business. They compete with them 
also in the lighter arts, such as avia- 
tion, motor-car racing, speculating, 
stockjobbing, assassination, real-estat- 
ing, bootlegging, racketeering — all of 
which men do very well. I then ven- 
tured to suggest a field of activity 
which they, and especially the feminists 
among them, seem to have left unno- 
ticed, and in which they would meet 
with no competition from men— 
namely, civilizing the society in which 
they live. I backed my suggestion up 
by citing respectable opinion that: this 


very inviting field stands much in need 
of cultivation; that our society, what- 
ever its merits, is quite uncivilized; 
and I ended by showing, as well as my 
space would allow, what is meant by 
civilizing a society, and briefly indicat- 
ing the general course that a civilizing 
agency should take. 

Comment on this modest proposal 
took a direction that interested me, 
and I should like to speak of it for a 
moment; not at all by way of com- 
plaint, for everything that came to my 
notice was encouraging and generous. 
It all pointed, however, toward what 
I suspect to be a very ‘pronounced so- 
cial preoccupation, and I mention it 
only for the sake of its evidential value, 
whatever this may amount to. First, 
then, practically all the comment on 
my paper was taken up with the dis- 
closure that women own nearly half 
of our national wealth; it treated this 
fact as if it were my main point. But 
surely the important thing is the social 
implications of this fact, rather than 
the fact itself; and I humbly hoped 
that my paper had made it clear that 
this was the important thing. Again, 
all this comment seemed to assume that 
I was somehow chiefly concerned with 
the question of what women are doing 
with their money, whereas I was but 
little concerned with this; indeed, for 
the immediate purposes of my paper, 
I was not at all concerned with it. 

Thus, unless I greatly, misjudge it, 
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the turn of this comment intimates 
a gteater social preoccupation with 
money and the distribution of money 
than with the quality of human char- 
acter and the direction of its develop- 
ment. Obviously, what a person does 
with his money, or with any kind of 
social leverage under his control, must 
depend finally on the sort of person he 
is. ‘This being known, there is not much 
trouble about making a pretty accurate 
forecast of the general lines of use or 
abuse on which he will distribute his 
money. Hence, if one is considering 
people who have money, one would 
properly, I think, first concern one’s 
self with the kind of people they are, 
rather than with the directions that 
their outflow of money is taking. 

One kindly correspondent, however, 
sent me a very courteous letter of 
interest and approval, ending with the 
suggestion that I should write another 
paper, ‘a little less subtle’ (her amiable 
euphemism for my diffidence, for sub- 
tle, alas! I could never be), telling 
women ‘just what it is I think they 
ought to do’ to civilize a society. I 
suspect she guessed how tempting this 
large order would be to one with whom 
the habit of scribbling had become 
inveterate. If so, her guess was good, 
and I shall now try my best to meet it. 


II 


But here at the very outset a simple- 
minded person like myself runs into 


dreadful trouble over the connotation - 


of the verb to do. I am afraid that 
even this lady’s request, highly as I re- 
gard it,intimates another preoccupation 
characteristic of our society; I mean 
the characteristic preference for action 


rather than for thought, and especially - 


the preference for doing rathér than 
for being or becoming. Critics have re- 
marked our inveterate persuasion that 
all good things will come to us of their 
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own accord if only we keep on as hard 
as ever we can with doing, and let 
thinking go more or less by the board; 
and it must be said that they have a 
large array of evidence on their side. 
For example, this policy has controlled 
our whole economic life ever since the 
war; everybody has been doing, no- 
body has been thinking. Even now, 
curiously, when it is evident that this 
policy has not worked well, that 
what has been needed all along is a 
little less hand-over-head action ‘and a 
great deal more disinterested thought, 
there is a general clamor for somebody 
to do something; thought is appar- 
ently at as great a discount as ever. 
Our dealings with public affairs, both - 
economic and political, are now plainly 
seen to have been a series of mere 
improvisations; yet there is no likeli- 
hood that our policy with regard to 
them will change. Our society demands 
action, it sees public affairs only in 
terms of action, and action only it will 
have. 

Hence, in the face of the two master 
concerns which I have mentioned, — 
the concern with money and the con- 
cern with action, — a person of a direct 
turn of mind-should be circumspect 


„about saying what he thinks women 


should ‘do’ in order to civilize a so- 
ciety. The first preoccupation would 
naturally, I think, make ‘doing’ con- 
note the giving of money. When men 
set out to ‘do’ something for a cause, 
that is what it usually means; they es- 
tablish trusts and foundations, and 
set up subsidies of one kind or another. 
Well, then, since our women have so 
much money, why not suggest that 
they set up a Civilization Trust some- 
what on the pattern of Mr. Came- 
gie’s Peace Trust or Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Education Trust or Mr. Bok’s Interna- 
tional Amity Trust (I am not quite ` 
sure about these names, but the reader 
will at once recognize the endowments 
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I refer to) or Mr. Eastman’s Music 
Trust?, That would be the regular 
thing, and very simple; all one need do 
is to announce the purpose, designate 
the trustees, and make over the 
money. Í 

It would perhaps be all the simpler 
because women appear content to em- 
ploy their money quite as men do theirs, 

just as they are content to employ 
their energy in the same occupational 
lines that men follow. I have pored 
over a great many statistics, and ques- 
tioned persons who have professional 
knowledge of such matters, and I can 
find no significant difference between 
the sexes in this respect. Women and 
men alike, in a word, put most of their 
money into productive industry, spec- 
ulate with some of it, waste a great 
deal of it, and some of it they give 
away. If, therefore, women wish to 
promote civilization, would they not 
naturally use the same means that men 
use, and in the same way? 

The second preoccupation would 
almost certainly make ‘doing’ connote 
some activity of an exterior and 
ponderable sort. In this case, I think 
it would probably connote something 
like getting up an organization, with a 
secretary and a constitution, a pro- 
_ gramme, perhaps some by-laws, and a 
‘public-relations counsel’ to look after 
-publicity. Meetings would be ad- 
dressed by eminent persons; papers 
would be read and discussed, ques- 
tions asked and answered. Perhaps 
the organization would consider taking 
the matter of civilization into politics, 
in a tentative way; it might appoint a 
committee to look into the matter and 
report. 

So why not tell my correspondent 
that women should first organize the 
idea of civilization, and then give 

money to promote it? That would be 
simple and easily understood. It would 
meet our society’s preference for action 
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over thought; for one may be very 
active in an organization and do.prac- 
tically no thinking at all, but, on the 
contrary, may let one’s mind remain 
comfortably inaccessible and inert. 
It would also meet our other great 
preference for concerning ourselves with 
what a person doés with his money 
rather than with the kind of person 
he is; for one may give money for a 
good purpose, not only without being 
touched by a true sentiment for that 
purpose, but also remaining in all re- 
spects precisely the same kind of person 
as before. 

But the trouble about any such pro- . 
posal is that civilization is an affair 
of the spirit, and in the realm of the 
spirit sheer organization and sheer 
money count really for very little. 
The preoccupations of our society 
being what they are, this idea is 
probably somewhat hard to apprehend, 
and hence it may bear a word or two of 
discussion. Organization and money 
are absolutely the body and blood of 
business and politics. They will also 
absolutely advance the sciences; they 
are a hundred per cent effective in 
projects like Mr. Rockefeller’s institute 
for medical research, for example. 
They will also absolutely advance the 
arts by their scientific and mechanical 
side; an endowment like Mr. East- 
man’s gives both facilities and leisure 
for musically-disposed persons to im- 
prove themselves in the science and 
mechanics of music. But in the realm 
that lies beyond these, the leverage of 
money and organization is not direct 
and. absolute, but indirect and relative. 
We are all aware, for instance, of the 
utter incompetence of endowments for 
the promotion of peace, like the Car- 
negie Fund and the Nobel Fund. If 
we were not so obsessed by the idea 
of an absolute universal potency of 
money and organization that we take 
it as axiomatic, we should see that 
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peace is not to be got at in that 
way;*it is not at all that kind of 
affair. 

Again, education was never so highly 
subsidized and highly organized as in 
this country, and the result is so 
generally acknowledged to be most 
unsatisfactory that everybody is won- 
dering ‘what to do’ about it. Well, edu- 
cation, properly speaking, like religion, 
like art, like music, like international 
peace and amity, like any other ex- 
clusive concern, of the human spirit, 
is fundamentally not in the money- 
and-organization category. Education, 
according to the old and sound Ameri- 
can definition of half a century ago, is 
‘a student sitting on one end of a log 
and Mark Hopkins on the other’; that 
is to say, it is an affair of the spirit, 
and as such only is it communicable; 
and in our devotion to our two master 
preoccupations we have merely suc- 
ceeded in organizing and subsidizing 
it pretty well off the face of the 
earth. 

Not long ago a lady, dissatisfied 
with our general neglect of formative 
studies in favor of instrumental and 
vocational studies, resolved to ‘do’ 
something to promote them; accord- 
„ingly she gave an immense amount of 
money to one of our universities to 
spend in their behalf. This gift, gen- 
erous as it was, obviously represents 
the smallest part of the undertaking; 
the great part lies in the management 
of what Prince Bismarck used to call 
the imponderabilia, and one cannot be 
as sure as one would like to be that an 
American university, under the heel 
of our two master preoccupations, 
knows how to deal with these, or even 
knows how to discern them, or perhaps 
so much as knows that they exist. 

So if women, like my correspondent, 
choose to ask what I want them to 
‘do’ in order to civilize our society, I 
think I should be obliged to say that 
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I do not want them to do anything, 
that I mightily hope they will not try 
to do anything. The imponderabilia 
are all there is to civilization, and I 
know of nothing that women can ‘do’ 
out of hand by way of managing 
them effectively. Stark organization 
decidedly will not answer; neither will 
stark money; neither, even, will interest 
of the conventional type. In all spir- 
itual concerns there is something which 
precedes these, something which alone 
ever gives them the chance of being 
applied effectively and to good pur- 
pose. It-is something a little more 
recondite than any of them, and far 
more interesting than all of them put 
together. 


IL 


One of the most striking experiences 
of advancing age is the discovery that 
a great lot of formulas which our 
fathers foisted on us, and which we 
duly resented as mere disgusting cant, 
are true. For example, under the head 
of Works before Justification, the aus- 
tere compilers of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles declared that ‘for that they are 
not done as God willed and com- 
manded them to be done, we doubt not 
but they have the nature of sin.’ To 
the ear of youth these terms sound 
fantastic and repulsive, yet the ex- 
perience of mature years bears them’ 
out as symbolic of a profound truth. 
Apparently there is something in the 
order of nature that is against the 
fruition of good works done outside 
the purview of a rather special disci- 
pline. I do not know how to account 
for this; perhaps no one does; but there 
seems no doubt about the fact. Not 
only do they unaccountably fail to get 
the results they promised, but they 
somehow, against all expectation, work 
themselves out into actual harmful- 
ness. Instances of this are often 
so impressive, even spectacular, that 
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when the theological language of the 
Articles is applied to them it sounds 
neither forced nor archaic. 

How aptly, for example, may one 
apply the language of purely theologi- 
cal formula to the whole subject of 
disarmament and international peace. 
The truth about these is, simply, that 
all nations would be glad to abolish 
war, but are not willing to let. go of 
advantages which they know they can- 
not keep without war. Hence the 
indispensable condition precedent to 
abolishing war is that the nations 
should experience a change of heart 
and exercise repentance and seek justi- 
fication by faith. It is the disinterested 
acceptance of a new mode of thought, 
and the entrance into a new spirit. 
Nothing else will answer; the fact is 
plain to anyone with any measure of 
common sense, and the theological 
language of Cranmer’s day fits the 
fact like a plaster. Meanwhile good 
works like the disarmament conferences 
and the Kellogg Pact are not done as 
God willed and commanded them to 
be done; that is to say, they represent 
no actual self-transformation on the 
part of the nations, nor a real desire for 
any. Hence they not only fail of their 
good intentions, but become the in- 
struments of a peculiarly cruel deceit; 
they have the nature of sin. 

T hope the reader will not think my 
Bibliolatry is excessive if I cite another 
incident in Christian history for the 
sake of developing a little further this 
idea of a necessary special discipline as 
antecedent to good works. It was 
never clear to me that the story told 
of Simon the sorcerer, in the eighth 
chapter of the Book of Acts, makes him 
out as at all a bad sort, but rather the 
contrary. He seems merely to have 
had the honest notion which we have 
remarked as so prevalent in our own 
society, that money counts for as much 
in the realm of the spirit as it does out- 
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side it. The Apostle’s reply intimated 
that in Simon’s case neither morfey 
nor anything else- counted for much, 
because ‘his heart was not right in the 
sight of God,’ and that he had better 
brisk around and transform himself 
into the sort of creature who could see 
things differently; and Simon appears 
to have taken the suggestion in good 
part as giving him an entirely new idea 
and one worth thinking about. 

All this leads directly to a clear and 
positive view of woman’s relation to 
the task of civilizing our society: What 
she ‘does’ in this relation is not, 
logically, the first thing to be consid- 
ered; the first thing is what she does 
with herself. In their due season it 
would be very profitable and interest- 
ing to discuss money and organization 
and many other possible modes of an 
exterior and ponderable ‘doing,’ but 
their season is as yet remote. Porro 
unum est necessarium — the thing now 
is to discuss the terms of a valid con- 
version, a change of heart, and an en- 
trance into a new life and a new spirit, 
under the regenerative power of a new 
and high ideal. I. am aware that 
this pulpiteering phraseology courts of- 
fense, but I use it deliberately because 
the two master preoccupations of our 
society are so strong that one’s only 
chance to make any headway against 
them is by the force of language that 
is downright enough to startle their 
votaries out of an instinctive mechani- 
cal obedience. Having done so, I may 
now clear myself from any imputation 
of priggishness by saying in all good 
faith that I am not urging a moral 
duty on our women. My mind is fur- 
thest from that; I am merely suggest- 
ing an interesting opportunity. Nor 
am I appealing to any altruistic motive, 
— none whatever, — but to one of an 
entirely different order, which I shall 
speak of just as soon as I have made my 
main point a little clearer. 
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Tie steady approach to social, po- 
litical, and industrial equality of the 
sexes, and the steady shift of sanctions, 
conventions, and moralities concerning 
all the sex relationships therein im- 
plied, have brought out a spiritual 
phenomenon which, from the point of 
view of civilization, is disturbing. 
Women at large accommodate them- 
selves not only to doing what’ men do, 
but also to accepting the general stand- 
ard of values that men have set. They 
take their views of life as a hand-me- 
down from men, and model their 
demands on life by those of men. Ob- 
servation of women in active life, in 
politics, business, the professions, leaves 
no room for doubt of this; and it is as 
clearly observable, often more so, in 
leisure-class women. They accept the 
motivation which men have given our 
society; they fall in with it and make it 
their own. l 

It must be understood that I am not 
complaining of this, for they are bred 
to these spiritual acceptances; all the 
social pressure that is brought to bear 
upon them, from the cradle up, tends 
that way. The fact and its conse- 
quences remain, however, and are to 
be remarked without prejudice. Only 
the other day, one of our most thought- 
ful and serious writers spoke of our 
country as ‘so hard ridden and so little 
blessed’ by its womanhood. The ob- 
servation is not new; and it is true be- 
cause the social realignment of the 
sexes has brought woman’s views of 
life, her demands on life, her ideals of 
society, her aspirations, the practical 


direction of her intuitions, into an in- - 


creasingly close agreement with those 
of men. 

Here, then, is the condition that im- 
pairs and enervates the faculty which 
women have, and which men appar- 
ently have not, for civilizing a society. 
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It is an inward condition; that is the 
point I would dwell on. It is relatively 
nothing serious that women should 
acquiesce in various formal and ex- 
ternal adaptations to a society which 
men have motivated, — a society, let 
us say, which proposes statistics as a 
reasonable and satisfying substitute 
for philosophy, religion, and romance, 
— but it is very serious indeed that 
they should acquiesce in an inward 
adaptation to it. There is no great 
harm done by women’s sharing with 
men all the material comforts, assist- 
ances, and gratifications available in a 
rich and powerful society; but there is 
great harm in their sharing men’s in- 
ward persuasion that these are all that 
a properly constituted society may be 
asked to provide. That women join 
with men in giving play to the instinct 
of expansion is all well enough; that 
instinct is part of their being. But the 
case is far different where they join 
with men in a view of this instinct as 
the only one whose expression is to 
be taken seriously; and in a correspond- 
ing belief that an expression of the 
race’s other fundamental social in- 
stincts — the instincts of intellect and 
knowledge, of religion and morals, of 
beauty and poetry, of social life and 
manners — is to be regarded casually 
and irresponsibly, as something out- 
side the serious business of life, 
and in which one’s participation is 
to be determined by fashion or by 
fancy. 

Until this disability, which, as I 
have said, is now forced upon women 
by all kinds of social pressure — until 
this is removed, not much can be 
effectively ‘done’ toward civilizing a 
society. 

In my judgment this disability, re- 
sulting as it does in a decay of 
faculty, is the. most calamitous that 
women have ever suffered. In my 
former paper I called our feminists’ 
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attention to this, though in my diffi- 
dence I did it rather playfully; still, 
I hoped they might penetrate to my 
suggestion and take it in good part. 
I am myself, I hope, too good a fem- 
inist not to be appalled by the mon- 
strous price that women are paying for 
such advantages as their approach to 
legal,’ social, and industrial equality 
has brought them; that price being the 
weakening of an invaluable special 
faculty — let me say, the surrender of 
an ad hoe superiority — through their 
broad general assumption of ‘the male 
psychology’ toward their newer inter- 
ests and toward life at large. Though 
my love for equality and- justice ap- 
proaches fanaticism, I can yet under- 
stand how, with this price levied against 
it, woman’s progress in emancipation 
might be thought to have come a 
trifle high. 

Thus the upshot of my theological 
language of a moment ago is that in 
order effectively to ‘do’ anything for 
civilization the individual woman must 
revive this moribund faculty and get it 
into a convalescent state by a delib- 
erate revision of her views of life and 
her demands on life. It is a task for 
the individual only, a straight job of 
self-transformation; and the freer one 
is to do it, the easier, naturally, it 
will be. 

This was all I had in mind when in 
my former paper I brought up the point 
that our women have so much money. 
The possession of it rids them of the 
most powerful of all social pressures — 
economic pressure — to shape their 
spiritual nature by man’s pattern. 
Certainly not all our women have this 
freedom, certainly nothing like a ma- 
jority have it; but, as I intimated in 
my half-jocose little allegory of the 
fashion in clothes, if those only who 
have it would make it serve them in 
this task of self-transformation, we 
should have a new world. 
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This task implies, in general terms, 
first, that woman should get as com- 
plete an understanding of the claims 
of the four neglected ‘social instincts, 
and as acute and lively a sense of their 
validity, as she has shown herself able 
to get of the claims of the instinct of 
expansion. The lady buyer, broker, 
executive, politician, knows precisely 
what these latter claims are; she is as 
perspicacious about them as any male 
colleague; you cannot fool her about 
them for a moment. She also has no 
doubt whatever about their validity. 
They are abundantly real to her; her 
assumption of ‘the male psychology’ 
toward them has'in fact made their 
reality mount up to an enormous pre- 
ponderance, as practically the ultimate 
reality to which her being responds. 
Women, then, especially those who are 
free of economic hindrance, may carry 
just these powers of perspicacity, con- 
centration, and assurance over into the 
realm of the spirit, and employ them 
in just this way for bringing their inner 
nature into a larger conformity with 
the best that one finds there. 

That is what the notable women of 
the French and Italian Renaissance did. 
In looking over their record with this 
clue in mind, I was interested to see 
how intelligently and perseveringly 
they made a business of spiritual ac- 
tivity; as real a business as our emanci- 
pated sisters now make of promoting 
bond i issues, practising law, or hawking 
cosmetics. The realm of the spirit was 
as real to them, as engaging to their 
powers, as the realm of politics; and the 
discipline necessary to make them at 
home in it—‘the intending of the 
mind,’ to borrow Newton’s phrase — 
was as familiar and as cogently practi- 
cal to them as the discipline of arith- 
metic. 

The task of self-transformation im- 
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plies, further, a great engagement of 
the emotions; just such an engagement 
as that which now invigorates and forti- 
fies woman in meeting so competently 
the claims of the instinct of expansion. 
She now throws an immense deal of 
sound affection, honorable pride, even 
a great deal of pseudo-romantic vision, 
into her’ stockjobbing or cosmetic ped- 
dling; the natural forces which she 
confronts in the course of these pursuits 
are such as foster them and call them 
into play. The psychology of ‘pepping 
up sales’ is in a sense sound; it contem- 
plates the focusing of just these emo- 
tions by clearing and stimulating a 
sense of these natural forces as a chal- 
lenge. Perhaps the most impressive 
example of its effectiveness in the 
service of the instinct of expansion is 
seen in the concentration of Russia’s 
emotional power upon the Five-Year 
Plan. Well, the women of the Renais- 
sance, while remaining in all respects 
women of the world, not only disci- 


plined their intellect, but also disci- - 


plined and stimulated their emotions 
into just such a profound concentration 
upon the natural forces which they 
found confronting them in the realm 
of the spirit. They dealt with the great 
natural forces of mystery, the forces 
of beauty, the forces of love, as ably 
and as passionately as our well-disci- 
plined modern woman deals with the 
forces of supply and demand. 

Thus these women were great civ- 
ilizers, probably without knowing it, 
and certainly with no self-conscious 
effort. They seem not to have labored 
under the sense of a special mission to 
society; what they ‘did’ appears to 
have been largely occasional. But they 
were nobly serious with themselves, 
their eye was single; and their record 
makes one sometimes suspect tHat civ- 
ilization is perhaps — just possibly — 
best promoted by indirection. One 
especially suspects this when one ob- 
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serves the very puny results accruing 
from direct, self-conscious efforts to 
promote it. But, however this may be, 
one may believe that, if the personality 
of our women reflected a spiritual dis- 
cipline at all commensurate with. the 
freedom that their economic independ- 
ence allows for its undertaking, there 
would be no need to worry much about 
any secondary means of enhancing 
that personality’s effectiveness upon 
society. Its contagion would find its 
own ways, and perhaps all the more 
easily without conscious guidance. 
One cannot be more specific than 
this without the risk of presumption; 
how should I particularize to women 
upon the incidence of a special faculty 


which they have and I have not? If 


I should offer the detailed ‘construc- 
tive suggestions’ that are always in 
popular demand, and any confiding 
woman undertook to follow them, she 
would no doubt make a great mess of it, 
and I should merely become one more 
example, among many in my sex, of 
the futility of trying to show one’s 
grandmother how to sift ashes. Taking 
my stand firmly on the side of reason 
and prudence, I shall confine myself 
to clearing away a possible slight sus- 
picion of inconsistency. 


VI 


It may be asked, if I doubt that civ- 
ilization is much furthered by direct 
self-conscious endeavor, why I should 
write an article intimating that some- 
thing of the kind-is called for. If 
women are not to transform themselves 
in obedience to a social motive, why 
should they do it at all? Wel, the so- 
cial motive is very noble and elevated; 
I have all possible reverence for it; 
yet I am reluctant to recommend it, 
feeling, like the Psalmist, that I should 
be meddling in great matters which are 
too high for me. I prefer to leave this 
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sort of exhortation to the sociologists 
and political liberals, who are handier 
at it than I am, and content myself 
with suggesting a motive that is less 
grandiose but quite as valid, and, if 
possible, perhaps a shade more con- 
genial. - 

When someone asked the physicist 
Michelson why he worked so hard over 
measuring the speed of light, he replied 
that he did it because it was such great 
fun. That is the only motive that 
I would suggest — happiness. Appar- 
ently the women of the Renaissance 
had no other; quite unconscious of any 
exalted social mission, they seem to 
have worked like beavers at remaking 
themselves merely for the enjoyment 
they got out of doing it. Probably, in- 
deed, there is no happiness like this, 
once the initial obstacles are got over. 
Even the cold and profound thought of 
Bishop Butler takes on a faint glow of 
warmth in contemplating it, for he 
says that, if it were not for the practi- 
cal difficulties attending the process, 
the enjoyment of self-transformation 
would hardly be distinguishable from a 
kind of sensuality. But one need say 
no more on this subject; it is one on 
which the humblest intellects are in 
agreement with the philosophers and 
saints, for it is open to the supreme test 
which anyone is able to apply — the 
test of experience. 

Happiness; only that. At the present 
time it is uncommonly clear that our 
overindulgence of the instinct of ex- 
pansion has got us into a most unhappy 
pickle. Political and economic im- 
perialism; a great war; desperate col- 
lisions of interest in the consolidation 


~of gains; the reign of a purblind and 


truculent nationalism; a lunatic con- 
tempt of immutable economic laws; a 
period of unexampled collapse, pros- 
tration, anxiety, and wretchedness; 
well, there we are! For some of 
us—I hope many—the worst of 
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our tangle will begin to unwind, 
I think soon; but the questién is, 
What then? 7 

Should it not presently occur to 
independent women, even to some of 
those who have gone furthest with ‘the 
male psychology,’ that the instinct of 
expansion has been a trifle overworked, 
and that perhaps the male psychology 
toward it was not an unqualified good 
thing for women to assume? Would it 
not strike them as worth while now to 
make a stringent revision of their whole 
standard of values, to ease off some of 
the stress on the claims of expansion 
and bring those of the other funda- 


mental instincts into some kind of ` 


balance and harmony with them? I do 
not put these questions in a general 
way. I ask only whether it might not 
occur to these women that they would 
themselves be happier if something of 
the sort should take place within them. 
Over and above the immediate issues 
of the day, the present period seems to 
me to force the question whether a life 
made up, on its serious side, of an ex- 
clusive concern with the claims of ex- 
pansion, and, on its lighter side, of an 
exclusive concern with the quiddities 
that can only give a fleeting sense of 
self-satisfaction — whether this life can 
be permanently interesting; interesting, 
I mean, primarily to those who are able 
to control its quality. Does such a life 
offer enough happiness to make it 
worth living, even to those who domi- 
nate and shape it? 

‘One is inclined,’ said Stendhal of us, 
years ago, ‘to say that the source of 
sensibility is dried up in this people. 
They are just, they are reasonable, 
but they are essentially not happy.’ 
When a journalist asked Mr. Edison on 
his last birthday, I think, or next to 
the last, what he thought about human 
happiness, he replied simply, ‘I am 
not acquainted with anyone who is 
happy.’ There is no need of docu- 
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mentary testimony on this point; the 
faces that one sees and the voices that 
one hears are enough to establish it. 
May I say also, as discreetly as possi- 
ble, that even the faces and voices of 
our economically independent women 
are not those of happy people? Why 
should they be; how can they be? 
Our whole national history may be 
fairly epitomized as a ruthless ram- 
page of the instinct of expansion upon a 
vast field of exploitable richness; and, 
with the claims of the other social 
instincts thus continuously sacrificed 
to the claims of expansion for a cen- 
tury and a half, how can even the bene- 
ficiaries of this rampage be happy? 
The thing is impossible, for, as we all 
know, every unused or misused or mis- 
interpreted instinct becomes a source 
of uneasiness. 

I suspect that even men are now 
somewhat reluctantly suggestible about 
the quality of the collective life which 
they have created; there are some signs 
that this is a season of repentance. 
Perhaps even we, some of us, —I 
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speak as a man, — are beginning to 
think that things might go better if 
all hands were a little happier; if there 
were a little less recourse to raw sensa- 
tion in the quest of happiness, and a 
more resolute clearing of the inner 
springs of joy. Possibly we might in- 
cline more favorably than heretofore 
toward the idea of a life that gives a 
little less play to the instinct that we 
have so horribly overdriven, and a 
little more to those that we have re- 
pressed and deformed; a collective life, 
in short, that does not flatly preclude 
the enjoyment of a humane and rea- 
sonable happiness. But although we 
may regard the idea of such a life 
rather thoughtfully, just now perhaps 
even wistfully, we have no faculty for 
realizing it. Women have; and if the 
women who are economically free 
would abandon ‘the male psychology,’ 
and so remodel their inner nature as 
merely to liberate this faculty, they 
would need give no thought to what 
they should ‘do’ in order to apply it 
socially. It would apply itself. 


SAGEBRUSH RULE 


BY BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG  . 


Lavy Astor (in Moscow). But there is no freedom here in the Western sense. 
G. B.S. Well, at least they are free from the illusion of democracy. 


In motoring over thousands of miles of 
magnificent roads in Wyoming, Oregon, 
Colorado, and Idaho last summer, we 
sometimes passed only a few dozen 
automobiles or wagons during a whole 
day. In answer to my question how 
the states could possibly afford to 
spend the huge amounts that must 
have gone into the construction of these 
little-used roads, my hosts stated that 
the money came largely from the 
Federal treasury. I wondered why this 
money had not been spent for roads in 
the populous East, where a hundred 
persons would have benefited to every 
one who received any advantage from 
the expenditures actually made. This 
article endeavors to answer this ques- 
tion, and in addition calls attention, 
to some other manifestations of the un- 
democratic nature and operation of our 
national government. 

Under our system of Federal gov- 
ernment, a measure, however strongly 
supported by the House and President, 
cannot become law without the af- 
firmative vote of a majority in the 
Senate. The Senate is composed of 
two, and only two, members from 
each state. Twenty-five states con- 
taining only one fifth of the total 
population elect fifty out of the Sen- 
ate’s ninety-six members, and thus, in 
final analysis, have power to control 
our Federal government. New York 


has 12,588,000 inhabitants, Nevada 
91,058. Through his representation 
in the Senate, the citizen of Nevada 
outvotes the citizen of New York 139 
to 1. With few exceptions the control- 
ling electorates are Western and South- 
em agricultural states, the economic 
interests and mores of which (speaking 
in terms of majorities within the states) 
are frequently at wide variance with 
those of the populous industrial and 
commercial states. The Reform Act 
of 1832 wiped out Old Sarum and the 
other ‘rotten’ boroughs of England, 
but the rotten boroughs of our own 
national government flourish unabated. 


I 


The two-votes-a-state system is, of 
course, a creature of the original Con- 
stitution. The Constitution makers 
recognized, however, that the pro- 
vision was intrinsically unfair, and 
adopted it only as a last resort to in- 
duce two or three of the smaller states 
to enter the proposed Union. In 
practical operation the system was at 
first not grossly unjust. Although 
Virginia, the ‘largest of the original 
states, had twelve times the population 
(including slaves) of Delaware, the 
smallest, and Massachusetts had six 
times that of its neighbor Rhode 
Island, the lines of cleavage on eco- 
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nomic and social matters did not follow 

the large and small state groupings. 
The purely agricultural states in- 

cluded not only states of small popula- 


tion, such as Delaware, Georgia, and 


New Jersey, but also the populous 
states of Virginia and North Carolina. 
Likewise, the commercial and indus- 
trial states included the small states 
of Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and 
Connecticut as well as the large states 
of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
New York. The Puritanism of New 
England and the more cavalier point 
of view of the South and Central 
states likewise cut across the large and 
small state groups alike. The same 
was true of the slavery issue. Under 
these circumstances, there was rela- 
tively little practical injustice in giving 
the citizen of Rhode Island or Dela- 
ware a Federal vote worth several times 
as much as that of his neighbor across 
the line in Massachusetts or Virginia. 
Up to the time of the Civil War 
there was no significant change in the 
situation as it existed in 1789. The 
differences in population between states 
had somewhat increased, but the ex- 
treme discrepancies which exist to- 
' day had not yet developed. Further- 
more, the balance between agriculture 
and industry in both-the large and the 
small state groups had been, on the 
whole, maintained. The forging ahead 
of commerce and industry over agricul- 
ture in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts had been offset by 
admission to the Union of the large 
and predominantly agricultural states 
of Kentucky, Indiana, and Alabama. 
In the years after the Civil War an 
entirely new situation developed. This 
period of amazing industrial and com- 
mercial expansion brought about an 
unprecedented concentration of popu- 
lation in the Eastern, industrial states. 
Half of the people in the entire country 
are now congregated in nine states, 
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all but two of which, Texas and Cali- 
fornia, are predominantly industrial 
and commercial. This alone would 
have resulted in a seriously dispropor- 
tionate representation between the 
industrial and commercial states on 
the one hand and the agricultural 
states on the other. But the dispro- 
portion was carried to a fantastic ex- 
treme by the admission to statehood 
of the eleven new, sparsely settled 
states of North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. The com- 
bined population of these states, plus 
that of their neighbor, Oregon, even 
to-day is far less than that of New 
York State alone. 

The differences in economic interest 
between the industrial states and the 
agricultural states are, to a considerable 
extent, paralleled by differences in 
their ethical points of view. The rural, 
Nordic, teetotaler: constituents of the 
sagebrush Senators may perhaps be a 
more desirable type than the Celtic, 
Latin, Semitic, Anglo-Saxon, Teuton 
potpourri that predominates in the 
industrial East; but the question we 
are now considering is not whether an 
oligarchy selected from what may be 
the soundest stock in the country is 
best fitted to govern, but whether our 
government, as now constituted, is. 
democratic. 

Until recently, certain rules of the 
Senate gave the East an advantage 
which offset the disproportionate vot- ` 
ing strength of the West. The rules 


_ provide that a bill cannot reach a 


vote unless it is reported out of com- 
mittee with the consent of the com- 
mittee’s chairman, and that the senior 
member of the committee (in point 
of service) from the political party in 
control shall be the chairman.’ Sena- 
tors are notable for their longevity and 
for their ability to secure repeated re- 
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election. Until well into the present cen- 
tury, almost all of the important Senate 
committees were headed by old-timers, 
the beginning of whose periods of serv- 
ice in the Senate antedated the time 
when the sagebrush states had been 
admitted to the Union.’ All these old 
stand-bys — Platt, Aldrich, Frye, Cul- 
lom, and the rest — have since died 
or retired, and to-day the West has 
its full proportion of Senate chair- 
manships, including those of the three 
-powerful committees on Foreign Re- 
lations (Borah), Finance (Smoot), and 
Banking and Currency (Norbeck). 
The numerical voting strength of the 
West is, therefore, now fully effective. 

Moreover, prior to the adoption in 
May 1913 of the Seventeenth Amend- 
ment, the undemocratic nature of the 
representation in the Senate. was 
tempered by the fact that Senators 
were elected by the state legislatures, 
and not by popular vote. State legis- 
lators were usually party men, and, 
as such, chose Senators who could be 
counted.on to stand by measures spon- 
sored by a President elected as their 
party candidate — a candidate chosen 
by delegates apportioned roughly on 
the basis of population. Whatever its 
faults, this system gave to a majority 
of the nation ultimate, if somewhat 
remote, power of control over the Sen- 
ate: The Seventeenth Amendment, 
coupled with the’ direct primary, has 
inaugurated a new era. Senators are 
no longer elected by dyed-in-the-wool 
party men, but by voters in the mass, 
many, perhaps most, of whom in the 
Northern states take pride in the fact 
that they are not regular party men; 
that they vote for whatever candidates 
best suit their particular tastes and 
interests. Borah, Norris, Frazier, and 
others thus find it possible to secure 
election to the Senate, nominally as 
Republicans, but on a programme hav- 
ing no necessary relation to that of 
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their party. The sole qualification ‘for 
nomination and election is that the 
candidate shall support the policies 
favored by his particular constituents. 


If the party as a whole has a different 
programme, ‘so much the worse for it. 


it 


The first temptation to a dominant 
sectional minority naturally is to shift 
the cost of running the government to 
the rest of the country. This danger 
was forcibly pointed out in the debates 
in the Constitutional Convention on 
the question of representation in the 
Senate. The representatives of the 
smaller states argued that the pro- 
vision requiring money bills to origi- 
nate in the Lower House would be a 
sufficient safeguard. Madison, repre- 
senting Virginia, challenged this, main- 
taining that the particular House in 
which a bill originates would prove 
to be of little practical significance. 
That he was right has been demon- 
strated again and again, but never 
more strikingly than in the enactment 
of the two greatest revenue-producing 
measures in our history — the Revenue 
Acts of 1918 and 1921. These measures, 
of course, ‘originated’ in the House. 
But the Senate put through 265 
amendments to the 1918 Act and 760 
amendments to the 1921 Act, and the 
bills as enacted were, in substance, 
Senate bills. 

Convinced of the danger that the 
smaller states would, if unchecked, 
tend to use their disproportionate vot- 
ing strength to saddle an excessive 
share of the cost of the Federal govern- 
ment on the larger states, Madison 
and the other large-state representa- 
tives successfully insisted upon the 
adoption of the provision in Article 
I (3) of the Constitution that “direct 
taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included 
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within this Union according to their 
respective numbers.’ Under this pro- 
vision, if Pennsylvania, for example, 
had one tenth of the population, its 
citizens could not be forced to pay 
more than one tenth of any direct 
tax imposed by the Federal govern- 
ment. The inclusion of this protective 
provision was one of the principal 
inducements to Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and New York to accept the provision 
giving equal representation in the 
Senate to the smaller states. . 

This safeguard was swept away by 
the Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, ratified February 25, 
1918, which provides that Congress 
shall have power to impose taxes on 
incomes ‘without regard to any census 
or enumeration.’ Under the sanction 
of this amendment, over two thirds of 
our. Federal revenue is to-day raised 
by income taxes, and, despite the fact 
that the residents of the sagebrush 
states have a per capita wealth in 
excess of that of Eastern states, they 
pay (relatively speaking) -almost no 
income tax. This is the result of various 
factors. Wealth is more equally dis- 
tributed in the West than in the East, 
and’ the higher rates of income tax 
apply only to large incomes. A larger 
proportion of the wealth in the West 
than in the East is invested in homes 
occupied by their owners, and the rental 
value of a self-owned home is not sub- 


ject to income tax in the United States,’ 


as it is, for example, in England. Fi- 
nally, the income of all corporations, 
no matter how small their capital and 
income may be, is subject to a heavy 
tax, and most business in the East 
is carried on through corporations, 
while farms are rarely incorporated. 
Whatever the reasons, the fact is that 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931, the entire tier of twelve sagebrush 
states paid an aggregate of only 34 
million dollars of Federal income tax, 
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against 35 millions collected in little 
Connecticut alone, and 614 millions in 
New York. 

It is impossible to prove just how 
far the over-representation of the 
West in the Senate is responsible for 
its immunity, or near-immunity, from 
Federal taxation. The controversies 
over a revenue bill usually take place 
in committee, and an analysis of the 
Senate vote on the. final passage of a 
revenue bill gives no real clue to the 
struggles and compromises which take 
place in framing it. It is significant, 
however, that on the amendment to 
reduce the rates of surtax in the 1928 
Revenue Bill the sagebrush Senators 
(whether from sectional motives or for 
altruistic reasons) in fact voted almost 
to a man against this amendment, 
which would have given some relief to 
the East from the extreme dispropor- ` 
tion of Federal tax burden which it 
now bears. There is no sound objection 
to high surtaxes as a war or other 
emergency measure, but to make a 
practice of limiting taxation to the 
few is the surest road to extravagant 
and inefficient government. Relieve 
the average citizen of the cost of gov- 
ernment, and you remove his chief 
incentive for taking a serious interest 
in securing an honest and efficient 
administration. 


Tir 


The sectional attitude of the sage- 
brush Senators on taxes has been 
matched by their stand in the matter 
of expenditures. There has grown up in 
recent years a system of so-called 
Federal ‘aids’ to the states, of which 
much the most costly is that for the 
construction of state highways, such as 
those referred to in the opening para- 
graph.of this discussion. This road 
subsidy, inaugurated in 1916 under the 
innocent guise of a bill to open up new 
post roads, was amended to sub- 
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stantially its present form in 1921. 
The votes in the Senate both in 1916 
, and in 1921 were unrecorded. But the 
votes in the House show almost unani- 
mous opposition to the Act, both in 
1916 and in 1921, on the part of the rep- 
resentatives of New York, New Jersey, 
and Massachusetts, and almost unani- 
mous support for the Act from the sage- 
brush states, which were to be among 
the chief beneficiaries under it. 

The original appropriations under 
this ‘Federal Highway Act’ were spent 
long ago, but fresh and ever-increasing 
appropriations under the Act have 
been made from year to year as part of 
the general appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, or as one of 
the items of an omnibus Deficiencies 
Appropriation Bill, thus making it im- 
possible for the opponents of the appro- 
priation to vote against it without 
jeopardizing other appropriations of 
vital national importance. The roads 
appropriation for 1930 reached the 
enormous sum of one hundred and 
twenty million dollars. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the unfairness of this road-subsidy 
measure. The Act provides that the 
subsidy shall be apportioned on the 
basis of three equal factors: population, 
area, and mileage of rural-free-delivery 
routes. The last two factors give 
an overwhelming advantage to the 
sagebrush states, which are the very 
states that contribute least toward 
the fund from which the subsidies are 
paid. These twelve states, which con- 
tain less than 6 per cent of the total 
population and pay less than 2 per 
cent of the total Federal income taxes, 
received 20 per cent of the 1930 road 
subsidy. Five of them — Idaho, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming — receive from the Fed- 
eral government in the form of this 
direct subsidy alone from two to four 
times as much as they pay in Federal 
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income taxes, and considerably more 
than their entire estimated contribu- 
tions to the Federal government. 
So far as the upkeep of our national 
government is concerned, they are 
having a free ride at the expense of the 
industrial East. 

Moreover, far from being satisfied 
with their present favored position, 
the demands of the prairie states are 
constantly increasing. The latest at- 
tempted raid on the Treasury was the 
Farm Debenture scheme, which pro- 
vided that the farmers should be paid 
in Federal debentures a subsidy of 
twenty-one cents a bushel on wheat, 
approximately ten dollars a bale on 
cotton, and similarly large bounties on 
other farm products exported from this 
country. This was primarily a Demo- 
cratic measure, but nine Republican 
Senators from the sagebrush states de- 
serted their party and joined with Demo- 
cratic members of the Upper House to 
pass this unsound measure. But for 
the rejection of this bill by’ the Lower 
House, the Western Senators might 
have fastened on this country the most 
costly subsidy it has ever known. 

Something must be done, if possible, 
to protect the populous East from 
this and similar legislation designed to. 
promote the-selfish, sectional interests 
of the sagebrush states. 


IV 


The Constitution expressly provides 
that ‘no State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate.’ The collective voting 
strength of the sagebrush Senators is 
therefore indestructible and will con- 
tinue permanently to give them a 
position of undue power. But their ` 
present overwhelming predominance 
would be`reduced if the support af- 
forded them by Eastern liberals, which 
gives the words and acts of these 
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Senators a nation-wide backing, were 
withdrawn. This support is based on 
the assumption that the Western 
Senators are the champions of liberal- 
ism, an assumption which is demon- 
strably unwarranted. 

The test of a politician’s statesman- 
ship is his votes. Fine speech,. un- 
supported by legislative action, is so 
much cant. Mention has already been 
made of the sectionalism reflected in 
the votes of the sagebrush Senate 
group! on the surtax and Farm De- 
benture proposals. Their votes on the 
proposed Senate amendments to the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Bill -are even 
more illuminating. Here in the com- 
pass of a few weeks is a record of 
decisions on a wide. variety of sig- 
nificant questions, as the following 
analysis of the record of Senator 
Borah will show. On many issues, not 
involving the peculiar economic in- 
terests of his constituents, Senator 
Borah has taken a liberal and farseeing 
point of view, and we have chosen to 
analyze his particular record not be- 
cause it is especially vulnerable (which 
it is not), but because the senior Sena- 
tor from Idaho is the most conspicuous 
and powerful, yet at the same time a 
representative, member of his group. 

The Republican majority in the 
Senate supported increases in the House 
rates of duty on pig iron, wire, alumi- 
num, certain other manufactured ar- 
ticles, wool, and hides. Senator Borah 
and most of his sagebrush colleagues 
joined with the Democratic members of 
the Senate in defeating the proposed 
increases on manufactured. articles. 
This was heralded by many as another 
example of the Senator’s splendid 
independence and statesmanship. So 


1 The generalizations made here do not fully 
apply to all the sagebrush states, particularly not 
to Colorado and Utah, both of whose present Sen- 
ators have consistently put party loyalty ahead 
of exclusively sectional considerations. —AuTHOR 
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it might be if he had voted consistently 
against all tariff increases — although 
even then one might well question 
the ethics of securing election as a 
Republican and then deserting the 
party on critical votes. But there was 
no such consistency. When it came to 
the tariff on wool and hides, which 
were already highly protected, Senator 
Borah and his sagebrush : colleagues 
voted with the majority in favor of the 
proposed increase. By what possible 
stretch of the imagination can it be 
considered liberal statesmanship to 
vote against tariff increases in general 
if this vote is accompanied by votes 
in favor of tariff increase on com- 
modities, already highly protected, pro- 
duced by one’s own constituents? 

Had the matter stopped with this, 
it might at least be said that, if Sen- 
ator Borah’s record on the tariff is no 
better, neither is it any worse than the 
average. But this was only the be- 
ginning. Four amendments to the 
House bill, dealing with matters other 
than the mere increase or decrease in 
specific rates of duty, were clearly ad- 
verse to the interest of the country as 
a whole or to sections of it. Idaho, 
however, might derive some sectional 
benefit from the adoption of the re- 
spective amendments, and in every 
case Senator Borah voted ‘Yea.’ 

The first of these amendments, 
introduced by Senator Howell of 
Nebraska, provided for a bounty of 
approximately one-half cent a pound 
on ‘sugar produced in Continental 
United States only.’ This amendment 
was not designed to assist American 
sugar growers as a whole. On the con- 
trary, it was evident that it must 
cripple the sugar industry of Hawaii, 
which is not in the continental United 
States, by giving to the sugar pro- 
ducers of Nebraska, Idaho, Louisiana, 
and certain other agricultural states a 
differential that would permit them to 
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undersell their Hawaiian competitors. 
Here is bonus legislation in its most 
vicious form; a typeof legislation which, 
if given a foothold, would be utterly 
subversive to fairness and decency in 
our national government. The amend- 
ment fortunately was defeated, but its 
defeat was accomplished in spite of, not 
with, the support of Senator Borah. 

| The next proposed amendment was 


ra. rider to the tariff bill designed to 


ut over the Farm Debenture measure, 
which had been defeated in its original 
appearance as a part of the Farm 
Marketing Act. With an eye not to 
national but to purely sectional ad- 
vantage, Senator Borah voted with his 
sagebrush colleagues, Ashurst, Brat- 
ton, Cutting, Frazier, Hayden, Howell, 
McMaster, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, 
Pittman, Thomas, Walsh, and Wheeler, 
in favor of this pernicious measure. 

The third amendment was a measure 
included here for consideration, not 
because of the importance of its subject 
matter, but by reason of its very petti- 
ness. It dealt with the exemption of 
tourists from duty on articles imported 
for personal use. The existing exemp- 
tion was being abused by persons living 
in border states, who would do their 
shopping in Canada or Mexico and 
then bring back their purchases into 
the United States, duty free. The 
amendment in question was designed 
to put a stop to this practice by pro- 
viding that ‘residents of the United 
States shall not take advantage of the 
provision herein granted within a pe- 
riod of 30 days from the last exemp- 
tion claimed.’ Your atlas will show 
that Idaho has a panhandle jutting 
up to the Canadian border. Senator 
Borah voted with eighteen other border 


Senators to strike out this thirty-day_ 


limitation. 

The last of the four amendments was 
introduced by Senator Walsh of Mon- 
tana, The tariff law had long permitted 
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American flour mills to import foreign . 
wheat (under bond) free from duty, pro- 
vided it was manufactured into flour 
solely for export. If the flour was sold 
for domestic consumption, the import 
duty must be paid. Most of the wheat 
so imported comes from Canada, and, 
but for this provision, would be milled 
in Canada instead of in American’ 
mills. The abolition of this privilege 
would force United States millers to 
build new plants on the Canadian side 
of the border or lose their Canadian 
wheat business. The amendment would 
have produced no permanent benefit 
to the American farmer — only loss 
to the American miller. Temporarily, 
however, the amendment might have 
given an advantage to the American 
wheat grower, because, until Canadian 
subsidiaries could be established, Amer- 
ican millers might have been forced to 
supply their foreign customers with 
flour milled from American wheat. 
Idaho is to a considerable extent 
a wheat-growing state, and Senator 
Borah, as has been stated, voted in 
favor of this amendment. Is support of 
shoddy measures of this kind recon- 
cilable with statesmanship — liberal or 
otherwise? 

The ‘masses’ are‘perhaps in need of a 
Ramsay MacDonald or Arthur Hender- 
son to make their wants politically 
articulate. But in this country every- 
one in political life has a multitude of 
local interests, which, rightly or wrongly, 
he regards as paramount. The liberal 
support given to the Western insurgent 
leaders does more to strengthen their ef- 
fectiveness in extracting funds from 
the common treasury for local benefits 
than it does to advance liberal meas- 
ures. It is high time for the Eastern 
liberals to turn away their eyes from 
the trans-Missourian plains and try 
to find a leader whose local interests 
are more in harmony with the require- 
ments of the general welfare. 


LONDON IN A FINANCIAL FOG 


BY A. EDWARD NEWTON r 


Hap I been told a year ago that the 
time would come when I should be 
glad to leave London, I should have 
said with Dr. Johnson, ‘Sir, no man at 
all intellectual is willing to leave Lon- 
don. No, sir, when a man is tired of 
London he is tired of life.’ But we are 
living in‘a world of change, and if the 
changes are for the better, tell me so 
and attempt to prove it. 

Three times within two years I have 
been called to London to do honor, in 
my small way, to the memory of Dr. 
Johnson. The first was in November 
1929, just when the first crash in Wall 
Street made my investments look as 
though made by an idiot acting under 
the advice of a lunatic. I was fortunate 
that I could get away, and perhaps I 
should not have gone, but some years 
before, when I was dining with my 
friend Cecil Harmsworth in the John- 
son House in Gough Square, he had 
told me that when he was ready to turn 
the house over to a board of governors, 
to have the management of it forever, 
I should be one of two Americans he 
had in mind for the honor — my friend 
R. B. Adam, of Buffalo, the ranking 
Johnsonian of the world, being the 
other. I, of course, expressed my appre- 
ciation of the honor and said that when 
the call came I would be on hand. It 
came, as I have said, at the-height of 
the stock-market crash, one of those 
things that our Federal Reserve Bank 
was supposed to prevent. I was glad 
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to have so good an excuse for folding 
my tent like an Arab and stealing away. 

The event was a delightful one. . It 
took the form, as so many events do in 
London, of an elaborate dinner party, 
given by Mr. Harmsworth to the trus- 
tees and governors in the attic room of 
the house in which the great Dictionary 
was compiled and in which, probably, 
Rasselas was written. In addition to 
the group whose duties were to- be 
honorary rather than burdensome, — 
for the burdens had been assumed by 
Mr. Harmsworth, — our host had in- 
vited some of the members of the 
Johnson Club and a few personal 
friends. We dined wisely and well, and 
after the dinner a group of ladies, who 
had in the meantime been Mrs. Harms- 
worth’s guests at the near-by Cheshire 
Cheese, climbed the substantial old 
stairs to hear the ‘speeches which are 
inevitable on such an occasion. 

The first speaker was my old and 
honored friend Augustine Birrell. ‘An 
old parliamentary hand, —as Glad- 
stone once called himself, — he can be 
gritty upon occasion; I have known 
him to toss and gore several people of 
an evening, but this evening he was in 
mellow and reminiscent mood and 
spoke delightfully. After he had sat 
down, Mr. Harmsworth, to my horror 


‘and surprise, said, ‘Now, Ned, I turn 


the meeting over to you.” Among the 


‘trustees was Lord Hewart, the Chief 


J ustice of England, one of the best after- 
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dinner speakers in London.. It is not 
usual for so unimportant a person as 
myself to speak before (in advance of) 
the Lord Chief Justice, and I apologized 
‘for doing so by saying that I had come 
much farther for my dinner than he 
had — and little else. My apology was 
accepted, a whimsical note from Sir 
James Barrie read (he was at the 
last minute prevented from attending), 
much port was drunk, more speeches 
made, and toward midnight the old 
mansion was emptied of its living 
Johnsonians and turned over to its 
Ghosts. 


Ir 


My next visit to London was upon 
the occasion of my election to the 
presidency of the Johnson Society of 
Lichfield, Dr. Johnson’s native town. 
I owe this honor to Lord and Lady 
Charnwood, whom I had met several 
years before upon the celebration of 
one of Dr. Johnson’s birthdays, which 
are scrupulously observed in the old 
Staffordshire city. This honor, like the 
other, does not involve one in a maze 
of duties. Nomination by Johnsonians 
so distinguished as Lord and Lady 


Charnwood is equivalent to and is im- ` 


mediately followed by election. Then 
one functions in placing a wreath on 
Johnson’s statue in the tiny public 
square in the city, in visiting the birth- 
place which is in the square, and in join- 
ing in the singing of anthems by white- 
robed choristers from the near-by 
church. In these festivities, which take 
place at noon, the Mayor of the City 
and the Sheriff, in their robes, take 
part; this puts the needed bit of color 
into a simple ceremony, and nothing 
further happens until three in the 
afternoon, when, in the Guildhall, the 
election of officers for the ensuing year 
takes place, and after the reading of a 
few brief reports the newly elected 
president makes his formal address. 


When I discovered what was ex- 
pected of me I determined to develop 
an idea which had been rattling about 
in my head for many years. Dr. John- 
son and Dr. Franklin lived in London 
at the same time, they had many 
friends in common, but I could not dis- 
cover that they. had ever met; I feel 
sure that they did not. I determined 
to bring them together at the dinner 
table of Mr. Strahan, the printer. Toa 
Johnsonian it is instantly obvious that 
I had taken my cue from Mr. Dilly’s 
famous party to John Wilkes, to which 
Boswell enticed Dr. Johnson. 

The moment I had set my stage I 
was embarrassed by the wealth and 
quality of my material: I set two of the 
ablest talkers of the age — two of the 
ablest talkers of any age — talking 
against each other in perfect key with 
their respective characters. The one a 
Tory, and what we should to-day call a 
fundamentalist; the other a Republican 
and a freethinker. That Johnson would 
hate Franklin was obvious; that Frank- 
lin would find in Johnson a foeman of 
whom it behooved him to be very 
careful was equally apparent. I think 
I never had more fun than in matching 
up in perfect apposition the well- 
known sayings of these two great men. 
With Boswell, General Paoli, and a 
rather shadowy French Ambassador 
to ask a pertinent question now and 
then, I set the two men at one another: 
the result was very like the setting off 
of a bunch of firecrackers. 

I read my paper to a somewhat sur- 
prised, yet sympathetic audience. Only 
one man went to sleep, but he did so 
upon my wife’s shoulder, and was sub- 
sequently roundly taken to task by 
Lady Charnwood for so doing; and in 
the evening there was a dinner in the 


Guildhall, and another milestone in the 


ever-lengthening fame of Dr. Johnson 
had been passed. It is usual for presi- 
dents to be present at the election of 
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their successors, and I promised that I 
would, if possible, return to Lichfield a 
year later to see mine properly installed. 
And that is why I found myself, a year 
later, once again in Lichfield dancing 
attendance upon the newly elected 
president, Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins, 
the creator of a new (now old) school 
of fiction, the author of The Prisoner of 
Zenda. Sir Anthony is an ardent John- 
sonian, and made a capital address. 

On these occasions Stowe House, the 
country home of the Charnwoods, radi- 
ates hospitality. It is a comfortable, 
historic mansion, surrounded by lovely 
old lawns and gardens, about a mile 
from the city of Lichfield, at the end of 
a long artificial sheet of water, and so 
placed that from its front door and 
central window above one may look 
across the water straight through the 
centre opening of the centre spire of the 
Cathedral. It is a soul-satisfying view, 
and it is to this house that Dr. John- 
son walked away to dine in March 1776, 
leaving Boswell rather disconsolate at 
the inn. But let the story be abridged 
from Boswell’s own words: — 

I had seen Mrs. Gastrel (who then occu- 
pied Stowe House) the preceding night, and 
when Johnson walked away without any 
apology I wondered at this want of manners 
from a man who has no difficulty in carry- 
ing a friend to a house where he is inti- 
mate. ... 

I began to think myself unkindly de- 
serted but was soon relieved, and convinced 
that my friend instead of being deficient 
in delicacy had conducted the matter with 
perfect propriety, for I soon received a note 


in his handwriting: ‘Mrs. Gastrel at the - 


lower house on Stowhill desires Mr. Bos- 
well’s company to dinner at two.’ I was not 
informed till afterwards that Mrs. Gastrel’s 
husband was the clergyman who, while he 
lived at Stratford-upon-Avon, where he 
was the proprietor of Shakespeare’s garden, 
with Gothic barbarity cut down his mul- 
berry tree, and, as Dr. Johnson told me, 
did it to vex his neighbors. His lady, I have 
reason to believe, on the same authority, 
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participated in the guilt of what the enthu- 
siasts of our immortal bard deem a species 
of sacrilege. 


At least three of the rooms of Stowe- 
House remain just as they were at the 
time of Johnson’s and Boswéll’s visit, 
and a large mirror let into the wall of 
the dining room must have many times 
reflected the ponderous Doctor as he_ 
labored over his dinner. But the liter- 
ary history of Stowe House does not 
end with Mrs. Gastrel and her guests. 
Subsequently it became the home of 
that amazing and amusing eccentric, 
Thomas Day, and in it he wrote the 
once-famous Sanford and Merton. 

We werea merry party over the week- 
end of the nineteenth of September. 
Sir Anthony told stories and told them 
well, and Lady Hawkins, a handsome 
woman, a perfect type of English 
countrywoman, in reply to what I 
thought was a well-turned compliment 
to this effect countered very neatly 
when I got through by saying, ‘Thank 
you very. much, but I was born in 
Vermont.’ 


Ot 


Tt has so happened that T have been 
in London on a number of occasions 
when events of great importance were 
unfolding. This time, on the day after 
our arrival, careful reading of the news- 
papers made it clear that England’s 
difficulties seemed to be coming to a 
head. Immense sums of gold were being 
withdrawn from the Bank of England 
for shipment abroad, and whispers were 
heard of the ‘flight’ of the pound ster- 
ling. The King, who had only just ar- 
rived at Balmoral Castle, in Scotland, 
returned to London the next day by 
special train to attend a hastily called 
meeting of his ministers, and immedi- 
ately thereafter announced through his 
Chamberlain that he proposed to forgo, 
annually, fifty thousand pounds of his - 
income while the financial stringency 
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lasted. This is a large sum of money for 
a man who is not very rich and who is, 
nevertheless, obliged to support estab- 
lishments worthy of the King of Great 
Britain and Emperor of India. At the 
same time the Prince of Wales, who 
enjoys no income from the civil list, 
made a personal contribution of ten 
thousand pounds. These announce- 
ments were made to synchronize with 
an appalling statement from Mr. Snow- 
den, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the House of Commons that the ex- 
penses of the government were far in 
excess of its receipts and that the deficit 
must be met by increased taxation and 
an immediate reduction in the nation’s 
expenses. A gasp and a groan went up 
throughout the Kingdom. 

Such was the situation when, on a 
Friday afternoon, we left London for 
Lichfield. For many years I have al- 
ways kept a few hundred pounds on 
deposit with a century-old bank in the 
City. I debated whether I should close 
this account and remit my pounds by 
cable to New York, or take a ride with 
them wheresoever they might go. This 
seemed to be the sporty thing to do; I 
did it, and I am still ‘riding’ with my 
pounds. I also determined that I would 
not look at the newspapers until the 
Lichfield festivities were over. When I 
came down to breakfast on Monday 
morning, September 22, I saw instantly 
from the faces of those about me that 
something serious had happened. The 
London Times, the one-time ‘Thun- 
derer, in common with all the other 
papers, announced that the Bank of 
England would that day suspend pay- 
ment, in gold, at the usual rate of ex- 
change, that the London stock market 
would not open, and that this lead would 
be followed by the stock exchanges of 
Berlin and several other Continental 
cities. I knew instantly what the effect 
would be in New York. I guessed that 
our stock exchange would brace itself 
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for whatever might happen and re- 
main open at whatever cost; indeed, 
there’ was little choice — it would be 
obliged to do so. 

When the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street, as the Bank of England has 
affectionately been called, lays down 
her knitting, folds her hands, and goes 
off into a doze, something is bound to 
happen. With us, transactions made 
outside the exchange cannot be en- 
forced; in London, there is always a 
‘street market.’ Exchange on New 
York fell on that miserable Monday 
from $4.86 to $3.45 and closed at $3.90 
to the pound. When it is realized that 
the fluctuation of a penny in the pound 
causes a foreign-exchange banker trepi- 
dation, it will be realized that such a 
fluctuation develops either a weak or a 
very stout heart. 

The English are, in general, good 
sports, none better; we are not in the 
same class with them. We are belly- 
aching over twelve months’ misery. 
The English people, under incompetent 
political control, have had five years 
of it. The newspapers said that ‘con- 
structive measures’ had been taken, 
hoped that it was not.too late, — as is 
usually the case with their constructive 
measures, ~~ and implied that they 
would ‘muddle through.’ Whoever 
first invented this phrase did England 
a great disservice, for in order to live up 
to the tradition of ‘muddling through’ 
— and tradition is a rule of conduct in 
England — the English never prepare 
for an emergency, but when it comes 
they face it like a lion. 

Now, curiously enough, I had hap- 
pened to be in London some years be- 
fore when exchange on New York fell, 
as I remember, to $3.20 to the pound. 
The English seemed unperturbed and 
said it*would go lower. I know nothing 
of foreign exchange, — few men, even 
bankers, do, — especially of that mys- 
tery called triangular exchange, in 
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which goods shipped from New York 
to Hongkong are settled for in London; 
but I*felt sure that London would èn- 
deavor to raise the value of the pound 
nearer to the parity of the dollar, and I 
‘bought substantially. Then, having 
pounds in London, I invested in what 
was, and is, briefly called ‘war loan.’ I 
sat.down to wait. To my surprise and, 
I may add; intense gratification, pounds 
began to go up, or dollars to go down, 
which is the same thing. Presently — 
- and unwisely, as I have always believed 
— the old parity of $4.86 to the pound 
was reéstablished. How it was done 
I never understood, but those ‘in. the 
know’ must have made huge fortunes. 

The statesman who is credited for 
this tour de force is Winston Churchill, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
time. May I say in passing that he is 
not as universally respected as is Philip 
Snowden, the Chancellor of the late 
Labor government. I suppose no two 
men in England hate each other more 
cordially than these two ex-Chancellors, 
and I believe Napoleon at Waterloo 
felt not a whit worse than did Mr. 
Snowden when the pound came crash- 
ing down about his head, for Napoleon 
cared for nothing but self, and Snowden 
would go and has gone through hell for 
his convictions. The effect of a fall’ of 
20 per cent in the pound is equivalent 
to a tariff of that amount, with. this 
difference: that it produces, directly, 
no revenue. Now Snowden and John 
Burns are perhaps the only two distin- 
guished statesmen who still believe 
that a free trade is essential to Eng- 
land’s well-being; and thereby hangs 
another tale. 

It is said in London, very openly, 
that a well-known politician did some- 
thing very naughty in connection with 
the sugar tariff, which resulted én the 
fact that enormous profits were reaped 
and shared by certain interests at the 
expense of the common people, and the 


‘Parliament in which Mr. 
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mere mention of a far-flung tariff is’ 
enough to bring Philip Snowden in a 
towering rage to his feet. He is a very 
frail man, always in bodily pain,-.and 
rises reluctantly. It must have been an 
agonizing moment for him when he 
brought in and had passed his last bill, 
increasing the already crushing taxes 
on incomes and reducing somewhat the 
dole and the salaries or wages of cer- 
tain public servants, thus, as he said, ~ 
‘balancing the budget’ —at least on 
paper. It was, in effect, a confession of 
complete failure. The Labor Party and 
the Conservative Party alike have been 
unable to deal with unemployment. 
The glowing promises of both had come 
to naught, yet so determined, so obsti-. 
nate, so opposed to change is English 
character that the mere suggestion of a 
tariff, which has worked amazingly well ` 
in the building up of the automotive 
industry in’ England, is nevertheless 
sufficient to bring ruin to its proposer., 
The policy of free trade which made 
England rich and powerful a hundred 
years ago must be the right policy 
to-day: so ran the argument. f 
I can but feel that the speech in 
Snowden 
practically admitted that England had 
reached the end of her tether, and that 
increased taxes and wage: reductions 
were -a necessity, was ill-considered. 
A magnificent peroration with an apt 
quotation from: Swinburne did not‘ 
serve to prevent a mutiny —a strike . 
it was called — in the Navy, and the 
Navy is England’s first and last line of 
defense. No one really knows how 
serious it was; the newspapers said as 
little as possible. Ramsay MacDonald 
rose to the great emergency and — 


„perhaps under the promptings of the 


King, who I verily believe is to-day : 


- the most universally honored man in 


the world — offered to ‘head up,’ as 
we should say, a National Party. Hen- 
derson and most of the Labor leaders 
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‘deserted,’ — how the English hate a 
quitter!—and Lloyd George ran trueto 
form and availed himself of what I think 
may be his last opportunity of being 
contemptible. 


IV 


I have attempted, very briefly and 
imperfectly, to suggest conditions in 
London when I took my usual flat 
in Jermyn Street with the intention of 
doing a little book hunting, dining with 
friends, and going to the theatre, but I 
soon discovered it was no time for any 
of these things. The only thing that I 
could do was to read the papers and 
try to understand what was going on. 
London was no longer ‘My Old Lady 
London,’ but a rather exacerbated old 
gentleman with jumpy nerves. 

Like most other men, I have come to 
have but little, if any, respect for 
authority. This may be due to the fact 
that I have grown up, or to an early 
reading of Thomas Carlyle. In any 
event, man is, to me, pretty generally a 
forked radish and nothing more. As 
Charles James Fox replied when some- 
one called his attention to the magnifi- 
cent gravity of Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low, ‘No man ever was as wise as 
Thurlow looks.’ So I decline to respect 
a man merely because he wears ecclesi- 
astical, religious, or military trappings 
—even a horsehair wig only abashes me 
for a moment. It follows then, quite 
naturally, that when political econo- 
mists come forward with their always- 
conflicting remedies for difficult situa- 
tions I prepare to enjoy the “comic 


relief,’ as it is called when fun is intro-- 


duced in a tragedy upon the stage. 
The Dogberrys, disguised as wise men, 
who now crowded forward with their 
silly plans for the relief of unemploy- 
ment and the stabilization of the pound, 
brought to mind our own absurd efforts 
to keep up the price of wheat, Brazil’s 
futile attempt to do the same thing with 
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coffee, and the sequel to the effort made 
by Britain to force us to pay her war 
bill by cornering the rubber markét. 
It would not be inexact, I think, to 
say that an ‘eminent’ economist is al- 
ways wrong. No two have ever agreed 
as to money, either gold or silver or 
paper, wages, credits, tariffs, or any- 
thing else; yet they remain ‘eminent,’ 
and men listen to them, as who should 
say an oracle has spoken. The war, in 
1914, gave them their great chance, and 
they were quick to embrace it. We had 
one at the University of Pennsylvania. 
His name I forget; he was an old man 
and he married a child — which, as 
Sir Peter Teazle says, is a crime that 
carries its own punishment. It cer- 
tainly did in his case. Well, he came 
out one day —I remember it well — 
with a pronouncement that the war 
would last only a short time, that the 
financiers of the world would not per- 
mit it; that there was not money enough 
in the world, that money would be in 
demand, hence it would ‘go up’; that 
one’s real estate and shares, and so 
forth, should immediately be sold, and 


‘everything should be turned into 


money. I read his screed carefully and 
said to myself, ‘If this economist is 
right, I am a ruined man, but I feel 
sure he is wrong.’ What happened? 
Within a year money was the cheapest 
thing in the market, and the war lasted 
four years and over. 

England has been confronted by a 
condition for more than a generation, 
and she has met it with theories. When 
she was in a position to do the manu- 
facturing for the world, she had prac- 
tically a monopoly of three essentials — 
coal, iron, and cheap and intelligent 
labor. What she then required was 
cheap food; free trade gave it her. 
But when America entered the manu- 
facturing game, as did Germany, 
France, and Belgium, and every coun- 
try save England protected itself with 
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tariffs, she became the dumping ground 
of the world. Joe Chamberlain, thirty 


years ago, read the handwriting on the — 


wall and came out strongly for protec- 
tion, but he was out-manceuvred by the 
free traders. The very word ‘protec- 
tion’ became anathema. 

A generation passed, and Stanley 
Baldwin slowly became converted to 
the idea, but not to the word. I remem- 
ber seeing a cartoon of Mr. Baldwin 
looking in ‘a dictionary for a word; 
asked what he was looking for, he re- 
plied, ‘I am looking for a word which 
means “protection” but does not say 
so. The word ‘safeguarding’ was 
found and adopted, and ‘safeguarded 


industries’ were said to be, not pro-- 


tected, but ‘sheltered.’ The automotive 
industry was ‘sheltered’ and prospered; 
this especially enraged the free.traders, 
as it ruined their theories. I have al- 


ways believed that Lloyd George, as . 


agile and unscrupulous as a cat on a 
back fence, would have come out for 
protection some years ago, as a result 
of his visit to America, but when, on 
his return, he found that Mr. Baldwin 
had beat him to the issue and had come 
out flat-footedly for ‘safeguarding,’ he, 
Lloyd George, his hold on ‘the masses’ 
and his power of invective unabated 
and unequaled, so ridiculed the idea 
that Baldwin was forced to drop it. 

So England drifted on year after 
year, living on her fat, as has been said, 
each year becoming poorer, but, seem- 
ingly, more than ever convinced that 
free trade was her only hope. Indeed, 
jt was not much over a year ago that 
Sir George Paish, the Governor of 
the London School of Economics and 
author of the entirely neglected Road 
to Prosperity, came forward and staked 
his reputation — whatever that may 
be worth — that the whole world would 
be free-trade within five years. The 
election held in England a few months 
ago certainly does not point that way. 
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When economic doctors disagree as 
to what remedy to apply in a difficult 
situation, a mere book collector and a 
has-been business man may be forgiven 
for being in a fog and asking a few 
questions. Why is it, I have asked my 
English friends, that a tariff which 
seemingly works so well in Belgium and 
Denmark — both small, densely popu- 
lated countries — cannot be made to 
work in England? 

‘Why, you see,’ comes the reply, “we 
are an island, are n’t we?’ 

I admit it, but ask is it not, perhaps, 
because London bankers do not care 
much whether the: bills of exchange 
which they toss about with such skill 
represent profits to their makers, so 
long as there are bills to toss about. In 
other words, London is a banking and 
shipping centre; her interests clash 
with those of the manufacturers who 
are scattered over the north of Eng- 
land; and London has known what she 
wanted and how to get it for centuries. 
Do we not see the same cleavage 
developing in this country? Do not the 
bankers of New York, who have sold 
several thousand million dollars’ worth 
of worthless bonds, want the protecting 
tariffs of this couritry reduced so that 
foreign countries shall prosper and be 
able to make their bonds good? These 
men, who confess and call themselves ` 
bankers, are indeed, many of them, only 


, thugs in disguise. It takes a certain 


amount of intelligence to makean actor, 
or even a clergyman, but a crook can 
wear a stern expression and accustom 
his head to a silk hat, and we go to him 
for ‘securities,’ and get them in the form 
of worthless bonds and stock. I did not 
get my share, but I make no complaint. 

Our present tariffs may be too high 
— I know. nothing about it; but with 
England talking of a tariff of 100 per 
cent while the matter is being discussed, 
it does not look so. The tariff is a busi- 
ness matter and should be taken out 
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of politics; let prohibition — the issue 
which both parties are trying to dodge 
and the only one in which I am inter- 
ested — take its place. Conflicting 
business interests will each employ 
their own statisticians and economists, 
and they will arrive at diametrically 
opposite conclusions. To state the 
matter concretely, can anyone imagine 
Albert H. Wiggin’s expert, representing 
the Chase National Bank, reaching 
the same conclusion as Gerard Swope’s, 
representing the General Electric Com- 
pany? Or does anyone suppose that, 
when some fool governor wants to 
commit some crime in the name of 
reform, he is unable to secure from his 
attorney-general an assurance that his 
course is in strict accordance with the 
law? 


vV 


On Saturday, September’ 19, at 
twelve noon, while I was watching my 
old friend, ‘His Worship,’ the Mayor 
of Lichfield, hanging a wreath on Dr. 
Johnson’s statue, the Bank of England 
closed its doors, never to open them 
again, as I believe, with the pound 
sterling at the old rate of exchange. 
When the doors closed, the pound was 
worth $4.86 in New York; when the 
doors opened several days later it was 
worth $3.45. I still had mine, and felt 
more than an academic interest in the 
matter. 

Late one afternoon, as I was sitting 
toasting my feet by the fire, there was a 
knock on the door of my little sitting 
room, and a prominent London banker 
entered. He looked tired; whereupon, 
opening a closet door, I called attention 
to its contents. ‘I have,’ I said, ‘two 
bottles of port, one of sherry, a bottle 
of Scotch, half a bottle of brandy, and 
some aspirin tablets. What will you 
have?’ ‘A cup of tea,’ was his reply. 
And over our tea and thin bread and 
butter we talked. The pound had 
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closed that day at $3.90, he said, and 
no human being knew at what sprice 
it would open the next. 

I never admired the English more 
than I did that afternoon. They area 
proud race, and, by Saint George and 
the Dragon, they have a right to be! 
They are all beefeaters in a way, and, as 
the song goes, 


The screw may twist and the rack may turn, 
And men may bleed and men may burn; 
O’er London town and its golden hoard, 

We keep our silent watch and ward. 


But its golden hoard is now sadly di- 
minished. Time was, when you went 
into a bank for a hundred pounds, you 
were asked if you would have it in gold 
or in notes; if you said gold, a man with 
a little brass scoop weighed, on a set of 
scales which stood on every banking 
counter, a certain number of sovereigns. 
The question will probably never be 
asked again, although ‘never’ is a long 
word. The gold standard has passed to 
other nations which may not be able to 
use it so well for the stability of the 
world. 

My friend was an intimate friend of 
Montagu Norman, the Governor of the 
Bank of England, who had only re- 
cently returned from Canada, just in 
time to see his life’s work turn to ashes 
under his hand. I referred to the blun- 
der, as I called it, of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s bringing the pound 
back to parity with the dollar, a few 
years before. 

‘Do you suppose,’ he said, ‘that 
that was the work of any one man? 
That step was taken after the most 
careful consultation with the ablest 
bankers in New York, including Ben-. 
jamin Strong, now dead, the then 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
It seems now to have been a mistake, 
but at the time it was thought the wise 
thing to do. When big men make mis- 
takes, they make big ones, naturally.’ 
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My friend did not stay long; it was 
gracious of him to call. 

In all the circumstances, I felt the 
proper place for me was home. I had 
no difficulty in securing accommoda- 
tions, and on Saturday I sailed. By a 
coincidence I had only a few dollars in 
American money and I determined to 
get some, but not a dollar in American 
money’ was to be had. I should not 
have supposed such a thing could 
happen to me in London; and while 
on this subject I might say that the 
first thing that caught my eye on the 
bulletin board of my steamer was a 
notice which read: ‘Passengers are very 
politely requested to pay their steamer 
expenses in American money.’ Where, I 
inquired of the purser, were we to get 
it? And my sixpenny bottle of Bass 
was billed to me at seventeen cents — 
this on an English steamer, mark you. 
Not exactly cricket, what? 


VI 


We say, loosely, that England has 
gone off the gold standard; internally, 
she has, but her foreign purchases must 
still be paid for in gold — only it now 
costs her about 25 per cent more to buy 
dollars or francs than it formerly did. 
That is her tragedy. And that brings 
up another question — the question of 
silver; and if there is a more contro- 
versial question, with the exception of 
prohibition, than the position of silver, 
I do not know of it. 

For centuries silver was as good as 
gold for foreign exchange, at a ratio 
varying from 14 to 1 to 16 to 1. That 
is to say, one pound (troy weight) of 
gold was equal to fourteen (varying to 
sixteen) pounds of silver. The English 
pound originally meant a pound of sil- 
ver, just as a French livre meant a 
pound of silver. The French term is 
now obsolete, and an English pound 
meant, until a few weeks ago, $4.86 in 
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gold in New York. The night before I 
left London I found myself dining at 
the house of a friend upon whose table ’ 
was some interesting plate, and ‘plate’ 
in England means solid silver. After 
the ladies had left the table, a group of 
men drew their chairs together, port 
was passed, and someone, a young man, 
asked me if I was interested in silver. 

I replied, ‘Yes, but I have only a few 
good pieces; nothing like this’ — wav- 
ing my hand at some fine flat-top 
tankards. 

‘I don’t mean plate,’ said my friend, 
‘I mean silver — its position in the 
markets of the world.’ 

I asked a simple question and my 
friend is even yet trying to make the 
matter clear to me. What I said was 
this: ‘We are told that the United 
States and France have the bulk of the 
world’s gold. Why, then, did England 
permit China and advise India to go 
upon a gold standard, both countries 
having been from time immemorial on 
a silver basis?’ , 

‘Sheer stupidity,’ was the reply; 
‘stupidity that was worse than a crime. 
— and it may have been a crime, too. 
It was committed in Whitehall, where 
sit in luxurious chambers more Tite 
Barnacles [Tite Barnacle was, it will be 
remembered, a high official in the 
Circumlocution Office in Little Dorrit] 
than in any other area in the world. 
Delhi undoubtedly gave its assistance, 
too, and India has placed an import 
duty of 873 per cent on silver. It must 
be. undone, or the world will go smash. 
India is to-day selling, for a shilling and 
a penny an ounce, silver which we 
bought from you at the end of the war 
for four shillings and tuppence.” 

‘That sounds dreadful,’ I said, ‘but 
don’t let it worry you — you didn’t 
pay for it.’ : 

“No, and never will.’ 

‘Now let me talk for a moment,’ I 
said, ‘on a subject of which I know 
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nothing. I supposed that, as the United 
States produces most of the world’s 
silver, England pushed India and China 
off a silver basis as an act of — shall I 
say of brotherly love? Sort of hands- 
across-the-sea, like.’ 

‘But you don’t. Mexico is the great 
producer. You produce a lot, but 
Canada also produces silver. I have 
heard it said in the City,’ my friend 
went on to say, ‘that an Armenian cor- 
rupted some officials in China and India 
and made a colossal fortune thereby; it 
is inexplicable otherwise. Silver is the 
money of Asia, with its teeming mil- 
lions; obviously, if we decline to take 
the only money these millions have, 
they can’t buy our goods. Look at our 
cotton industry: it is bleeding to death, 
and yet that miserable economist, 
Philip Snowden, said jestingly in the 
House of Commons some time ago that 
if every Chinaman would add an inch 
to his shirt tail it would immediately 
absorb all the cotton in Manchester.’ 

‘He was only quoting Mrs. Gaskell in 
Mary Barton, maybe without knowing 
it,’ I said. ‘She makes one of her char- 
acters say: “If every man in England 
had two shirts instead of one, there 
would not be enough shirts to go 
around.”’ But my friend had never 
heard of Mrs. Gaskell’s admirable 
political novel, and continued: — 

-*People talk about overproduction, 
with hundreds of millions of people 
starving and freezing all for the want of 
what we have too much of. I tell you 
our troubles are due to the lack of 
money; they will vanish when we 
recognize silver for what it is — money, 
as good as gold, when coined at the 
ratio of 15% to 1 with gold. That was 
the formula adopted by your ancestor, 
Sir Isaac Newton, when he became the 
director of the mint.’ 

‘I thought my ancestor, as you call 
him, Sir Isaac, was in the apple busi- 
ness,’ I replied. 
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‘He was also director of the mint, and 
his rule, a hundred years later, beeame 
known as the Law of Calonne. You 
remember him, of course?’ 

‘Perfectly, perfectly,’ I said. ‘Who 
was he? The only Calonne I know any- 
thing about was the controller-general 
of the finances of Louis XVI, when he 
had n’t any.’ 

“The Law of Calonne was that any- 
one bringing a kilo of gold to the French 
mint could have it coined into one hun- 
dred and fifty-five disks, each of the 
value of twenty francs; or a pound of 
silver would be coined into forty disks, 
each of the value of five francs. You 
see, 154 to 1 exactly. And the debtor 
could tender gold or silver, or both, 
and obtain quittance for his debt. 
That was the Law of Calonne.” 

It was getting too deep for me. I 
tried to change the subject; I steered 
toward safety. Pushing the decanter of 
port toward my friend, I made some 
observation from Dr. Johnson about 
claret being the drink for boys, port for 
men, and brandy for heroes — but my 
friend would not have it. ‘ Your nation,’ 
he said, ‘almost alone among the great 
nations of the world has attempted to 
do something for reéstablishing silver 
in its proper position. There is not 
enough gold for the commerce of the 
world. Did you ever hear of William 
Jennings Bryan?’ 

Had I ever heard of William Jen- 
nings Bryan! And then my turn came. 
‘Listen,’ I said. ‘Years ago, before you 
were born, the Democratic Party held a 
convention somewhere in the western 
part of the United States, at which time 
a candidate for the Presidency was to 
be nominated. A political convention 
is an assembly of the crooks and thugs 
of each party, in respect to which there 
is no difference between them, but the 
emblem which has been pinned upon 
the Democratic Party is a jackass, 
which is significant. Times were very 
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hard, and, as always when times are 
harcs it was attributed to lack of money. 
It seems queer that when business is 
good there is always plenty of money 
and when it gets bad there is‘n’t enough 
to go round. 

‘Anyway, every lunatic with a the- 
ory for setting the world right went to 
that Democratic Convention; and then, 
finally and at last, Bryan, a handsome 
young man with a magnificent voice, 
got up and made a speech, a good one, 
winding up with a purple patch. Ina 
voice which electrified his audience, he 
cried, “I answer the banker’s demand 
for gold by saying, ‘You shall not press 
down upon the brow of labor this crown 
of thorn! You shall not crucify man- 
kind upon a cross of gold!’” After 
that, there was nothing to do but nomi- 
nate the orator for the Presidency. The 
Republicans claimed that if Bryan was 
elected debts contracted when a dollar 
was worth a hundred cents could, and 
would, be liquidated with a dollar worth 
fifty cents, and the nation would be 
ruined. McKinley, who ran against 
Bryan, tried to straddle the question. 
Like Mr. Baldwin, wanting a word 
that meant protection but did not say 
so, McKinley rolled his eyes to heaven 
and “demanded that every dollar is- 
sued by these United States be as good 
as gold.” 

‘It was a bitterly contested cam- 
paign; even I took an interest in it. I 
stayed up all night waiting for the re- 
turns. A group of us went to the thea- 
tre, to see Anna Held, I remember. 
After the performance we walked the 
streets and presently the returns began 
to come in. All the saloons opened at 
midnight and all the stockbrokers kept 
open house. When it was found that 
McKinley was elected, joy was uncon- 
fined. I remember seeing in a stock- 
broker’s office the president of a long- 
established bank dancing a cancan in 
an advanced state of inebriation. Such 
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sights were not unusual; there is a 
legend that I was seen trying to light a 
cigar at an electric bulb, and certainly, 
about dawn, four or five of us tried to 
go to sleep in one bed, which our host 
turned over to those of us who could 
get into it, while he dozed off very com- 
fortably in a bathtub, with his clothes 
on. We roused him about noon next 
day, merely by turning on the water. 

‘So Bryan was right, after all, you 
say, and all this effort was wasted? I 
guess you are right: motley’s the only 
wear, and all political enthusiasm is 
misplaced.’ 


VII 


But every cloud has a silver lining. 
I read in the paper the day I-left 
England that Winston Churchill, late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
intended coming to this country to 
deliver fifty lectures for which he was 
to receive fifty thousand dollars, with 
all expenses paid, had had his contract 
canceled. That is so much good money 
saved! The English regard us as a 
people to be lectured. Both Churchills, 
father and son, were over here lecturing 
us a year ago. The son, a callow youth, 
would not have dared peep in England, 
but an Englishman will lecture us at the 
drop of a hat, and we — fools that we 
are — will drop a hat, even a good one, 
for the privilege of hearing him. ` 

It is said of Democritus, the Laugh- 
ing Philosopher, that he put out his 
eyes that he might not longer witness 
the frailties and follies of mankind. I 
would not be understood as recom- 
mending so extreme a course, but it 
might be well, occasionally, to close 
our eyes to the frailties and follies of 
others and in so doing lose sight 
of our own. 


1 Jan. 1.—Evidently Mr. Churchill’s contract 
has been renewed, for he is in New York, pre- 
pared to ‘lecture’ as soon as he recovers from 
the effects of walking into a taxicab. — AUTHOR 
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I decide to spend the Depression in the bosom of the family — and commend ie 
programme to all able-bodied husbands 


BY JOHN COLEMAN, JR. 


Ir has been my custom in recent 
months to sit up nights rather later 
than usual waiting for the return of 
prosperity. The vigil, while as yet 
unrewarded by the approach of the 
prodigal, has afforded an opportunity 
for a wide range of reading, and in the 
course of my searchings for the truth I 
have happened upon two observations 
which have all the earmarks of des- 


y. 
The first of these teeming passages, 
supported by authentic data, makes 
the bald assertion that ‘between the 
years forty and forty-five, 90 per cent of 
all business men meet reverses and 
begin to lose their accumulations; and 
that between forty-five and fifty, 
ninety-seven out of every hundred ac- 
tually lose all their money.’ The sec- 
` ond, lacking in documentary evidence 
but none the less profound, is in the 
nature of an advertisement in a maga- 
zine devoted to sports and recreation, 
stating that the editors guarantee that 
a man will live longer and more cheaply 
and lose less money by forsaking his 
desk and espousing the great outdoors 
—and have a heap sight more’ fun. 
In other words, all one needs to do to 
lose his shirt is to stay in business 
long enough; the way out of the 
dilemma leads through the fields and 
streams! 


Here, indeed, was not only a warning 
against the inherent dangers of trade, 
but at the same time a practical plan of 
escape from the blighted world of busi- 
ness. In my lighter moments I had 
toyed with the notion of an early re- 
tirement, but, the world being too 
much with us, I had reached the age of 
reason without exercising the option. 
There was something obligatory, how- 
ever, about these emphatic broadsides, 
and, leaving a ‘career’ suspended in 
mid-air, I promptly took the great 
resolve to quit the market place and 
dare the perils of private life. 

Now, to those who may from time to 
time find themselves afflicted with this 
outlandish urge, let me say that it is a 
far simpler matter to get into business 
than it is to get out of it. The involve- 
ments of an occupation, however brief, 
need time to unravel. There are 
friendly attachments to be severed, 
genial contacts to be broken; and if, as 
is not unlikely, there is something sen- 
timental about your secretary, a scene 
of dramatic proportions must be gone 
through with. 

When it comes to parting company 
with ydur associates it is well to be 
pretty specific in your reasons for 
pulling out; and if the move is con- 
templated in early life, — say at sixty- 
five,— you must be careful not to 
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usurp the prerogative of seniority. 
Quitting trade ïs on the order of getting 
a divorce. You really ought to go away 
for it—to Paris or Reno or Vienna, 
where. the atmosphere is more con- 
ducive to freedom. In the West, where 
my separation was effected, the union 
between man and his desk is prac- 
tically indissoluble. 


II 


I had, in my time, dabbled in a 
variety of enterprises ‘alleged to be 
gainful, but my earlier ventures were 
never very spectacular. A noncon- 
formist by nature, I was a poor con- 
ference man, and my attendance at 
business luncheons was quite ragged. 
The dread of becoming a key man 
kept me under constant self-repression. 
Ever since I entered commercial life 
my chief concern has been not so much 
with “getting on’ as with ‘getting out.’ 
Reared in the South, where business is 
taken in broken doses, I no doubt ac- 
quired some inhibitions along these 
lines which have been difficult to shake 
off. There may even be a trace of 
heredity in my -lukewarm attitude 
toward aggrandizement, for I can re- 
member from boyhood that the scions 
of the first families came home pretty 
regularly for lunch. 

Since I was engaged as statistician 


in a brokerage house, and was thus- 


conversant with financial fiction, it was 
no trick at all to balance very favora- 
bly my personal and domestic budget. 
I was further fortified in my mad 
career by a béneficence which had 
lately come to my wife—it having 
been always understood between us 
that I was marrying for the long 
pull, not just for a quick turn. 
It was ab- princely heritage, and 
we doubted our fitness to cope with 
such a bewildering array of values as 
was contained in the formidable port- 
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folio. But the depression has relieved 
our anxiety on this score: the figures 
have since been reduced to such simple 
terms that a child could understand _ 
them. 
Invoking the ‘dismal science’ of 
statistics again, I reached the amazing 
truth that for each business year 
I. passed six hundred unimaginative 
hours, traveled twenty thousand mo- 
notonous miles, and spent a good deal 
of money, counting in my deficits at 
bridge, in order to reach a sunless 
canyon where the air is heavy and the 
noise something terrible. The mere act 
of commuting thus represented an 
heroic exertion; in terms of Cook’s 
tours, it must have approximated, in 
extent, an excursion to the Upper 
Cataract. 

Cooling toward the turmoil, after 
having survived both boom and panic, 
I did not fancy the prospect of a 
morbid hiatus and the repetition, 
ultimately, of the same giddy cycle. 
As for booms, they offer fresh testi- 
mony to the impermanence of riches. 
I am convinced, in looking back over 
the mélée, that we were never supposed 
to keep the mushroom moneys made in 
those fertile,’ if futile, years. I can 
remember when we.were kids that the 
magician used to let us hold the rabbit; 


. but he always made us give it back. 


Extra-curriculum activities for the 
younger generation habitually include 
visits to the planetarium, the wax- 


- works, and the stockyards; to these 


phenomena should be added by all 
means an expedition to a mirage as one 
of the most effective lessons in: the 
appreciation of booms! The luscious 
balances of ’29 have become the margin 
calls and memories of ’31. The mile- 
stenes of progress, to which we pointed 
with. pride as new highs were methodi- 
cally ticked off, are as millstones around 
our neck. . 

The boom was the new era, not. only 
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of industrial expansion, but of personal 
expansiveness as well; material success 
had its sharpest reflection in recreative 
accoutrements, with life about to take 
on a blend of elegant leisure. The 
Gospel of the Golden Age insisted that 
every gentleman’s portfolio include 
membership in a dude ranch, a deer 


sanctuary, a duck marsh, a trout. 


stream. Another fifty points — and we 
should all be either country gentlemen 
or animal trainers! Fumbling around 
the bottom of my ‘strong’ box a while 
ago, I found among the chattels which 
had escaped my banker’s summons 
a certificate evidencing proprietary 
rights in the Noxubee Plantation. 
Failing at first to identify the instru- 
ment, I presently recalled that it was 
another one of those overindulgences 
of the moon-shcoting days —a quail 
club down deep in the South, a sylvan 
retreat in the country of: calomel, 
quinine, and cotton. I cannot account 
for my predilection for quail: I hold no 
partiality for gallinaceous birds. An 
aristocratic sport, it was no pauper’s 
pastime — you could send a couple of 
youngsters through college for what it 
costs to bring down a season’s bag of 
birds. But it was the kind of thing bull 
markets did to you! Some of us would 
stoop to nothing less swanky than 

_ yachting, and when a burgee of my own 
design — a bull, rampant on a field of 
ticker tape — flew from the masthead 
of my fifty-footer, I was certain that life 
was becoming very real. 


TIL 


But where there’s a boom there’s 
bound to be a panic—a formula as 
fixed as the stars, always obscured in 
the elation of the moment. It has been 
quite a tumble from those dizzy heights 
of opulence. The wagon used to back 
up to the door to deliver a load of old 
masters; to-day it comes to take away 
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the piano. Gay spirits turn melan- 
choly under the strain of attrition; 
brooding over the lost cause is sapping 
all the fun out of life. Desperate en- > 
deavors to salvage something from the 
crumbling pyramid have been shat- 
tering to health and disposition. The 
intensest application results only in 
exhausting, ineffectual breast beating. 
Long, sullen days at the office are re- 
warded by still falling prices, shrinking 
volume, and vanishing profits. The 
only help our fiscal healers give us is the 
admonition to keep up our standard of 
living — even to the third and fourth 
generation of mortgages. 

There is, after all, nothing that one 
can do about it. A great impotence has 
fallen upon. us all. There may very 
well be another Promised Land — but 
a Moses has not yet emerged from the 
rushes. I have, in company with the 
multitude, taken high hope in plans 


and panaceas, lent an attentive ear to 


the Washington Warblers, passed all 
the blindfold tests — only to see each 
propitious start toward recovery peter 
out under the weight of ‘construc- 
tive developments.’ One hundred and 
twenty million Americans could not be 
broke — for long; science, invention, 
chemistry, would presently come to 
the rescue. But with another spring 
come and gone, and nothing to keep 
dandelions out of the front lawn, one 
loses faith in the efficacy of the test 
tube. To take the veil, even at so 
tender an age as forty, seemed, under 
the harassing circumstances, the ob- 
vious thing to do. 

For many of us the boom, in spite of 
its subsequent rupture, still constitutes 
lifes greatest rapture. A hundred 
points here, another hundred there 
.. faith in America . . . financial 
independence . . . prosperity now and 
forever. . . . At least we can tell our 
children that when the bulls overran 
the country in the late nineteen- 
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twenties we were not hiding in safety 
vaults and savings banks — and nei- 
ther was our money. Liberty bonds 
paid only 4 per.cent, but that pyramid 
in Du Pont looked as though it would 
reach the sky, and that last ride to- 
gether on Radio was one of the boister- 
ous bits of life. There was seduction 
about the unseemly revels; tips that 
always made good; ‘pools’ that poured 
out ‘profits; syndicates that did their 
stuff before the ink was dry-on the 
signatures; ‘jiggles’ that went over 
big. What if the whole thing was 
only in fun! The trouble with the 
boom was that nobody had a sense of 
humor. os 

Legend would have us believe that 
every business man who has made a 
big success of himself started on a 
shoestring. I am embarking upon my 
adventure with a family, ten acres, and 
a homestead with a broad, overhanging 
roof which ought to support a pretty 
fair-sized lien. Besides, considerable 
renovating has been accomplished as a 
result of an expansion programme 
conceived in the spendthrift days of 
29, There is the ‘Westinghouse’ wing, 
the ‘Union Carbide’ conservatory, the 
‘General Motors’ guest room, the 
‘Allied Chemical’ foundation. . And, 
while these embellishments have their 
artistic value, I am afraid that if an- 
other nail were to be driven into her 
tottering timbers the old manse would 
fall quite apart. 


IV 


In the suburb where I live, I am 
something of a curiosity. ‘Was it his 
health?’ ‘I hear he got the gate.’ 
“Whatever does he do at home all 
day?’ ‘Satan finds mischief for idle 
hands.’ . . . My wife, who I am sure 
secretly dreaded having a man around 
the house, has reconciled herself very 
gracefully to an awkward situation. 
The children, too, are getting used to 
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it; one hopes that they will not, too 
soon, ‘get on to it.’ I think I am far 
enough along in my new way of life to 
point out the lights and shadows: you 
see more of your family, less of your 
banker; you learn things you never 
knew before — how clocks are wound, 
where the screwdriver is kept, who the 
people are who come to the front door; 
you help Junior with his spinach and 
sit in at morning exercises; you go 
down and watch Number Seven come 
through; you write your Congressman; 
you are forever doing odd jobs around 
the house, thus creating a demand for 
skilled labor to come in and repair the 
damage you have done. 

But keep out of the kitchen! A while 
ago I rashly took upon myself the 
‘running of the roost’ during a brief - 
absence of the Lady of the House. I 
threw open a hospitable door to kindred 
spirits. We had meals at all hours and 
menus of intricate design. We de- 
manded, I am afraid, a superlative 
sort of service. - Returning somewhat 
earlier than anticipated, my wife was 
greeted with the resignations of our 
favorite cook and an able stewardess, 
My suggestion that everything seemed 
to run smoothly enough during her 
sojourn and that perhaps the walk-out ` 
may have been a gesture of displeasure 
over her premature homecoming fell 
considerably short of mending matters. - 

Your private life becomes an open 
book. Lie late of a morning and a score 
of eyes are upon you. The handy sub- 


. terfuge of a hard day at the office no 


longer holds as an excuse for evading 
an occasional opera, a dinner, or a 
dance; being no longer a business man, 
you are not supposed to get tired. 
You will perhaps miss the ‘funny’ 
stories of your business buddies, but I 
find that neighborhood gossip is fully 
as interesting as brokerage-house chat- 
ter — and there is just about as much 
truth in it. I am aware that loafing has 
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licked a lot of good men and the in- 
dulgence of ease is most certainly fatal 
to excellence. But the outlets of leisure 
are legion, and this broad and befud- 
dled land must abound in opportunities 
not essentially commercial. One day 
passes pleasantly enough painting the 
side of the barn; another in grandiose 
speculation about the whole duty of 
man. 

Because my preferences at the 
moment seem to lie outside of the 
countinghouse does not imply that I 
am in revolt against business — which 
has rewarded me beyond my deserts. 
I do think, perhaps, we may, have 
overrated the importance of our ‘big 
shots,’ with all their optimistic obses- 
sions and fiscal frailties. They take 
themselves with not enough salt and 
try to keep too many balls in the air at 
one time. It should be made a mis- 
demeanor for anyone to serve on more 
than one board of directors. I am in 
favor of a more even distribution of 

` halos. i 

The fellows who still punch the time 
clock chide me for what they are happy 
to call my inertia, and profess wonder 
at my absenting myself from the 
hurly-burly. But I hear of no fortunes 
being amassed in these anemic days 
and I am sure there is no business — 
or my stocks would be doing better. 
In fact, I suspect the boys of being a 
little hypocritical about their office 
life, and I venture to guess that their 
daily grind from nine to five could be 
compressed into a much briefer space 
with no great disturbance to the eco- 
nomic structure. The lawyers are busy 
getting us out of things we had them 
get us into a while back; the doctors, 
albeit they tell me collections are not 
brisk, are quite active mending de- 
rangements brought on by the debacle. 
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But elsewhere business, from all I can 
gather, is mostly a matter of going 
through the motions — and very slow 
motions indeed. - 

I am hopeful that the cult of leisure 
is enlarging, that the movement away 
from swivel chairs is gaining ground. 
The brave little band of wayward 
brothers in my own community has 
lately welcomed to its midst a number 
of erstwhile executives of substance and 
influence — with the early prospect of 
additional novitiates. We do no prose- 
lyting, but word reaches us that civic. 
and commercial bodies, alarmed at the 
drift back to the home, are discussing 
ways and means of combating the 
heresy. 

For my part, at the present rate of 
extinction of interest and dividends on 
our guilty-edged securities, I estimate 
that the household can get along with- 
out any visible means of support from 
me until about the spring of 1933, 
exclusive of non-recurring income real- 
ized through the sale of the family 
jewels. After the last dividend shall- 
have been passed, the final vestige of 
savings — that silly concession to con- 
servatism — drawn down, and all as- 
sets frozen stiff, I suppose I shall wait as 
a suppliant at the portals of trade. In 
the happy interlude, having tasted of 
the sweets of the contemplative life, I 
move that every married man who can 
afford it — the single men are better 
off down town — give up work for a 
period of at least twelve months; a 
sabbatical year, as it were, for fresh 
perspective and domestic research. 
Such a programme would immeasura- 
bly help the unemployed, relieve con- 
gestion in bond houses, test the perma- 
nence of marriage, and brighten one’s 
outlook in countless different ways. Be- 
sides — we want some more company! 


GOD’S WORK 


BY KATHARINE BALL RIPLEY 


Bit1’s voice was shrill and hoarse 
above the jingling of the mule’s harness. 
He was still shouting as he scrambled 
down from her back. ‘Say, mam, kin 
you say when Pop’ll git back?’ 

I said, ‘Why, late to-night — or 
maybe to-morrow morning. You know 
he went with Mr. Ripley to take home 
the baler. Don’t let go of that mule. 
She might start off,’ 

Bill grabbed at the hanging lines. 
‘Oh, mam, I got to git holt of Pop 
some way! Hit’s the little feller!” He 
put up his hand and dragged it vi- 
ciously across his eyes. Where it passed 
it left a wet smear of grime. Suddenly 
he was no longer the field hand that did 
the ploughing, but a little dust-soaked 
boy with a mouth that was crumpled 
and working. ‘Petey’s purty nigh dead, 
I reckon.’ : 

I forgot the mule that was property 
and stared at the boy who until that 
minute had been only day. labor. 
‘What’s wrong with the baby, Bill?’ 

‘I dunno, mam. He’s been this-a- 
way since soon this mornin’. He’ll 
twist hisself and then lay kinder still, 
like — and then he’ll sorter hump up 
his belly somethin’ awful.’ The boy’s 
eyes turned to me— hurt, puzzled 
` eyes. He added quickly, ‘Mom’s been 
a-prayin’.’ 

“Has the doctor seen him?’ 

Bills hands twisted in the mule’s 
roached mane. ‘No, mam. I jist now 
come up from the lower field to git 
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Pop to go for him.’ Again that valiant 
gesture of a small boy’s hand across his 
eyes. ‘Tother end of the lower field I 
heared Mom a-prayin’, and,’ he gulped,. 
‘I heared Petey a-hollerin’ once. . . 
Las’ night he was fine,’ he went on be-. 
tween choked gulps. ‘He et jist what 
we et — greens and fatback and ’taters 
— and this mornin’ he drunk his coffee 
hotter’n what I done. That’s the kind 
of young-un Petey is. Hit jist took 
him all of a heap, like. . . . Say, mam, 
you been schooled — ain’t they nothin’ 
you kin do for him?’ 

No telephone. We were eighteen 
miles in the country. I knew the local 
doctor our tenants patronized — part - 
human, part horse doctor: Not much 
help except to usher a perfectly willing 
baby into the world or give castor oil 
for a stomach ache. 

I said, ‘Tell your mother to get him 
ready. I'll drive her over to the county, 
hospital.’ 

‘To the big hospital? Oh, mam, will 
you?’ Bill kicked the mule. ‘You 
bet I’ll go tell Mom.’ . 


It 


As I poured gasoline into the Ford 
I found I was trembling. It was close 
to sundown. The road was lonely, and 
nohe too good. I knew the Ford and 
I remembered the old worn tires. 

The three were on the porch as I 
rattled to a stop before the tenant 
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house. Bill was sitting despondently 
waving at flies with a piece of folded 
newspaper. The baby lay limp on what 
looked like a pile of old rags at the 
boy’s feet. His mother, slight and for- 
lorn, knelt a little apart, her hands 
folded in prayer, her colorless lips mov- 
ing soundlessly. There was about all 
of them the submissive apathy that 
one associates with a scene of death. 

I hesitated on the step of the car. 
My lips felt dry. One doesn’t inter- 


rupt a prayer with, ‘Why haven't - 


you got on your hat, Mrs. Craver?’ 

I tiptoed hurriedly over to the baby. 
Bill stood up and pointed down to his 
eyes., They had rolled back until 
only a rim of pale china blue showed 
above the whites. He looked dead al- 
ready. I leaned down quickly to touch 
his hand. It was reassuringly hot. 

I ran over to Mrs. Craver and caught 
hold of her shoulder. She gave a little 
jerk and turned her pale, plain face 
toward me. 

‘Did n’t Bill tell you?’ I knew I was 
shouting, but I could n’t stop. ‘Come 
get in the car, and we’ll drive him over 
to the hospital.’ 

The meekness that I had come to 
associate with tenant farmers’ wives 
was in her voice. ‘Yes, mam, he told 
me, she said. ‘But Petey’s most 
-gone, mam. Only the good Lord can 
_ save him now.’ 

I knew. something of the dull ob- 
stinacy of these women when it came 
to their God. Isolated for generations 
on lonely farms where no human aid 
reached them, they must either cling 
to a miracle-working God or turn to 
meet the bitter inevitability of nature. 
If they were strong enough to face that, 
they would no longer be the wives of 
tenant farmers. I said, in a voice that 
I hoped was calm and very firm, “Dr. 
Ellis knows heaps about sick babies, 
Mrs. Craver. I do believe he can cure 
Petey.’ 
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She looked at me. She nodded her 
head as one might nod to a good child. 
‘Mam,’ she said, ‘I’ve done laid my 
burden in Jesus’ lap. Nobody kin do 
more’n that.’ 

I opened my mouth to speak, but 
her voice rose shrill and strained. 
‘When you’ve asked the Lord to he’p 
you, you sho’ hev to put your trust in 
Him.’ 

She pointed her finger at me almost 
accusingly, as though she dared me to 
contradict her. ‘That’s right, ain’t it, 
mam? God will save us if we put our 
trust in Him.’ 

I am sure it was involuntarily, it was 
even half furtively, that she glanced 
down at the listless baby on the floor. 
But sudden panic stared from her face. 
Her voice wavered. ‘If He’s a mind to,’ 
she added under her breath. It was 
like knocking on wood. 

‘Let’s try the doctor anyway,’ I 
said. ‘Go get your things.’ I leaned 
down to pick up the baby. 

She grabbed my arm. ‘Don’t you 
lay a hand on him! You’ll be his death 
shore. I’ve asked the Lord to save him. 
You leave Petey be.’ 

I might have stopped right there. 
When a mother feels God is with her, 
it takes a woman stronger than I to 
contest it. But, surprisingly, in that 
second of indecision Bill piped up. 

His voice squeaked up and down the 
scale. He clutched at me. ‘Oh, mam, 
go on! Take him to the doctor! The 
Lord don’t care nothin’ for us, seems 
like.’ 

Mrs. Craver went white. Her hand 
smacked across his face. ‘You, Bill, 
don’t you say such a thing! God is 
a-listenin’ to you. Do you want Him 
to take your little brother away for a 
punishment for your wicked ways? 
On your knees and pray your lovin’ 
Father to forgive you, you wild- 
talkin’, wicked boy!’ 

Bill stood a little defiant, a little 
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wave the newspaper over the baby.. 


But He had given me courage. 

‘Oh, please, Mrs. Craver,’ I said, 
‘please be reasonable! Look at poor 
Petey! God helps those who help 
themselves.’ 

She stopped short. 
Bible?’ 

‘I don’t know. Yes, yes-——I guess 
so.’ 

She was trembling, weeping, all of a 
sudden. ‘Well, I dunno.’ Though her 
hands did n’t move, I had the feeling 
that she wrung them. ‘Well —if 
you’re set on hit — take him, then!’ 

‘Get your things, Mrs. Craver.’ 

She turned on Bill. ‘If the Lord feels 
you need the punishment for not 
trustin’ of Him, He’ll take him any- 
way. Oh, sinful, sinful child!’ 

She was moaning pitifully. ‘Bill 
don’t mean no harm, Lord. Forgive 
him and save Petey! I’ll stay here on 
my knees a-prayin’ to you, our Heav- 
enly Father. You promised, O God, to 
he’p them that turned to you.’ 

Bill silently held out a quilt. To- 
gether we wrapped up the little un- 
complaining body. Bill lifted the baby 
in his arms. 

It was not until I was in the car 
with my hands on the wheel that I 


‘Is that in the 


gave much thought to the responsibil- 


ity I was taking. ‘Won’t you change 
- your mind and come with. us, Mrs. 
Craver?’ I faltered. 
The kneeling figure did n’t turn its 
head. ‘Oh, no, no! I’m a-goin’ to stay 
here and pray.’ 


TI 


The yellow haze. The white road re- 
flected in our eyes. The old Ford 
rocked and rattled as.I gave it the gas. 

The baby stiffened against my’ arm 
and as suddenly relaxed. He moaned 
weakly and twitched his fingers, 

I didn’t dare take my eyes off the 
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road ahead, but in my mind I could 
still see Mrs. Craver praying. My lips 
twitched with a half-hysterical desire 
to langh. I wished I had asked her to 
say a good word for the tires. Clearly 
I remembered the patch in the right 
front one, the shoe in the left rear. - 

‘They ain’t no young-un perter’n 
what Petey is when he’s feelin’ right,’ 
Bill said. ‘He kin sit up at night late 
as what I kin, and laughs all the time.’ 

What’s the use in trying to explain 
hygiene to a twelve-year-old farm boy? 
I might have made an attempt even 
so, but at that minute the front tire 
blew out. 

There-was still daylight. 

Bill carefully handed the baby to me. 
‘I kin change tires,’ he said simply. 

I didn’t dare lay the child on the 
seat alone. I held him gingerly, hot 
and quiet, in my arms. The gray road 
stretched ‘empty in the low sun. I 
could hear Bill hammering and tugging. 
I could hear his grunts, his labored 
breathing when the spare stuck and re- 
fused for a long time to come off. The 
time seemed endless. 

When it was finished he climbed in. 
‘How many more miles, mam?’ he 
asked as he took the baby from me. 

‘Hight, I think.’ 

‘Gee! . . . But that ain’t so fur. 
Maybe the night air’ll cool Petey off 
some.’ 

‘Better pull up the quilt, Bill.’ 

‘I reckon you’re right, mam.’ 

Neither of us spoke of the fear that 
was uppermost in our minds. 

Bill began to sing: — 


‘Good-bye, Nuomi, I'll tell you my mind, 
To drown you in Deep River and leave you be- 
hind. 


‘I can’t sing reel tunes what you’d 
say real good, mam, but when Petey’s 
feelin’ pert he likes mightily to hear me.’ 

Petey was n’t hearing anything now. 
He lay limp and quiet. Will she blame 
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me if he does die? Can the night air 
hurt him? 


‘Good-bye, Nuomi, you shore got to die. 
In the bottom of Deep River your body will lie,’ 


A jerk. Clump, clump, clump. . 
“Oh, Bill, it’s a tire again.’ 

‘Stop, mam. I’ll git out and see.’ 

Clump, clump. 

‘Ain’t you a-goin’ to stop, mam?’ 

‘No ...we know what it is. I 
have n’t another spare.’ 

But I changed my mind. ‘Well, yes. 
Take off the tire. We’ll try to save it, 
and run in on the rim.’ 

As he handed the baby to me I could 
feel its body grow stiff for a second in 
my arms. i 

‘Never mind the tire, Bill,’ I said 
quickly. ‘We’ll just drive on in as it 
is? 

‘Oh, mam, you’ll ruin your tire.’ 

‘I guess not.’ 

The road was straight and empty. 
Clump, clump, clump, at ten miles 
an hour. A strangled moan from 
Petey. I drew a quick breath. 

Bill caught hold of my arm. The 
pressure of his fingers startled me. 
The car jerked forward. 

“Is hit dead?’ 

I peered down for an instant. ‘I 
don’t know. I— yes, I’m afraid so, 
Bill — but maybe not.’ 

- I could hear Bill’s carefully stifled 
sobs for a long time. 

It was black dark when we reached 
the hospital. 

The little nurse with the bright red 
‘hair took the limp form from Bills 
arms. 

“Why, yes— yes indeed,’ she said 
in a queer, surprised voice. ‘Certainly 
he’s alive.’ 

‘Oh, mam! 
frankly weeping. 

For four hours Bill and I sat in the 
Waiting room. Dr. Ellis was using the 
Murphy Drip, whatever that was. 


Qh, mam!’ Bill was 
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The red-headed nurse had whispered 
to me, ‘There’s still a chance of saving 
the little fellow.’ 

Bill asked, ‘Was she whisperin’ to 
you *bout payin’ the doc? Pop and 
me’ll work hit out this summer if 
you’ll give hit to him now, mam. Doc 
Jones gits two dollars a time, but if 
this doc’ll cure Petey, tell him we’ll 
give him ten. Tell him so, mam. 
Tell him to work hard.’ ` ; 

‘Sh-sh, Bill. That’s all right.’ 

After a while he fell asleep on the 
bench. The nurse motioned to me. 
‘There’s a vacant room in there. Why 
don’t you try to sleep?’ 


IV 


It was broad morning. 

Dr. Ellis looked haggard. There 
was a thick stubble on his chin. But 
he spoke heartily. ‘Well, we pulled 
the little chap through, after all.’ 

“You’re pretty good, aren’t you, 
Doctor?’ 

‘Not so bad, I think, this time.’ His 
eyes were bright with weariness. ‘I’ve 
given that mother a good talking-to on 
feeding, too.’ He shrugged helplessly. 
‘If you could only pound a little sense 
into some of these women’s heads.’ 

‘Does his brother know yet? How 
did Mrs. Craver get here?’ 

“Your husband brought her. She 
and the boy have just gone into the 
room. You can go in. It won’t wake 
the poor kid; he’s passed out for the 
time being.’ 

I opened the door. Bill was standing 
by his mother, his hand clinging to her 
skirt. 

Mrs. Craver was staring down into 
the white hospital crib, a look of rap- 
ture on her plain face.: Her fingers 
poised-above the, child as though she 
longed and yet did not dare to touch 
anything so miraculous. Ss, ara 

“God’s work,’ she murmured. . n 
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BY ARTHUR POUND 


AGRICULTURE’S slow tempo turns eco- 

nomic distress on the farm into a low 
` fever rather than a fierce, malignant 
one. When a business man loses 
money, he must find a remedy soon or 
quit, either voluntarily or as a bank- 
rupt. Not so the farmer; compara- 
tively few farmers reach the courts 
through insolvency, though many are 
insolvent. Some are insolvent all 
their lives without ever going bank- 
rupt. They weather hard times by 
letting «their lands run down in fer- 
tility and by living on their buildings 
and fences, even though these may not 
be entirely theirs. 

A few examples will show why Amer- 
ican farms are running down and why 
American farmers seek relief through 
political pressure. 

Before Montana began to lose popu- 
lation and northern New York farm- 
ers began to lose money, the latter 
invested largely in Montana mortgages. 
One of these mortgages remained in 
an estate administered by a friend of 
mine. He wrote the debtor suggesting 
a cash deal with discount, no reasonable 
offer refused. By return mail he re- 
ceived a deed to the property from 
an embittered soul who said he was 
moving to town, where a man could 
fight something else than insects. “So 
the executor wrote off the mortgage 
and closed the estate. That farm will 
be ‘sold for taxes. The Montana 
farmer, of course, let the Place run 
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down to almost a raw land value before 
he quit. 

In the same estate was a debt se- 
cured by a New York farm of one 
hundred and thirty acres, sold on con- 
tract seventeen years ago for $3500, 
the buyer to pay $100 a year and- ïn- 
terest. This he has faithfully done. 
The debt now stands at $1800, which 
is a fair price for the place as it stands 
to-day. For ten years the buyer has 
not been clearing enough to meet his 
payments; nevertheless he paid them 
by letting his buildings and fences 
depreciate to the extent of his money 
needs. To put this farm in as good 
condition as when it was sold would 
take every cent of the $1700 paid on 
the principal since the sale. Con- 
sequently the debt cannot be turned 
into cash except by writing off a large 
portion of it, because the debtor can 
walk off that place and get another 
just as good for a sum equal to his 
balance due. . 

Decaying barns and buildings some- 
times keep young persons in college. 
One of the best farm homes I know, 
from the standpoint of joint cultural 
and agricultural development, occupies 
two hundred and thirty acres. It has 
been in the same family for one hundred 
and thirty-one years, and free of debt 
for more than a century. On this farm 
the human stock has always been rated 
ahead of the live stock. They tell you 
' first of the Congressman they raised 
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there, later of their prize bulls. Three 
generations of boys and girls have gone 
from that farm to Cornell University. 
“We’re a Cornell family,’ they say 
proudly. That is the key to their farm 
economy, as the key to another might 
be ‘We’re Holstein breeders.’ 

This farm, also, has run down of 
late years. The boys and girls of this 
generation have been going to college 
on the buildings of their ancient 
heritage. The present head of the 
family admits a decline: ‘We’ve al- 
ways been provident, and so are still 
out of debt and going stronger than 
some of our neighbors. Nevertheless, we 
have had to let things slide here and 
there. Within my lifetime our stand- 
ard of living has declined. We have 
many things my forefathers lacked, 
but they had some things we miss. 
My mother used to sit at her table, 
ring a bell, and receive service. When 
I was a boy we always had one hired 
girl in the house the year round, and 
two in the summer. At present we have 
no hired girl and have n’t had one for 
years. We used to have four hired 
men the year round; now we have two. 
Even so, our farm is still relatively a 
big, prosperous, going concern for our 
neighborhood; few of our neighbors 
keep even one hired hand the year 
round. 

` ‘We have slipped, but not because 
of lazy or unintelligent farming. After 
going to agricultural college, I found 
my life work on this farm, and my son 
after me. We’ve never chased rain- 
bows or loafed on the job, and we are 
open to new methods. Some general 
condition, off this farm and beyond 
our control, has kept us from making 
the headway in the last sixty years that 
my great-grandfather and grandfather 
made on this same farm in a like 
period. ... We have bound copies 
of farm journals here from 1840 down, 
and from a reading of them I place 
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the golden age of American farming in 
the decade from 1840 to 1850. Things 
have never been as good for farmers 
since, except during abnormal war 
years.’ 


a iI 


Barns and fences will keep a farm 
family alive a long time when a living 
is all they ask. For ten years I have 
been watching a thrifty elderly couple 
eating their structures bit by bit. 
Gates and barn doors hang askew; 
cow stanchions and barn floors are 
worn thin. Even the hospitable door- 
step sags underfoot. If the owner out- 
lasts this slump, he will build his 
property up again; if not, one more ‘ 
farm goes to join the growing rack 
and ruin of rural America. Though 
past seventy, he seems tireless, and 
keeps optimistic in spite of misfor- 
tune. 

A few years ago, when big“ business 
was the idol and inspiration of the 
country, this optimist held a touching 
faith that ‘pretty soon’ big business 
would do something for the farmers. 
‘Man alive,’ he would say, ‘just look 
at the wonderful farm market for 
manufactures! Why, if we farmers 
should be prosperous for five years, 
we’d spend all the profits fixing up our 
places. I’d buy nails and lumber and 
roofing and paint and a new silo. 
Man alive, they must help us in order 
to keep the mills running!’ 

The idea that the mills would ever 
stop running never occurred to him; 
those big business men he read about in 
the newspapers and magazines were 
too smart to let anything like that 
happen. ‘You see,’ he would say, 
cocking his lean gray head at me, 
‘we farmers aren’t like city folk, here 
to-day and away to-morrow. This 
farm suits me. You might call it 
bleak, being all hillside; to me it’s 
just nicely airy. All I ask before I die 
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is a chance to fix this place up right; 
then I know Mother can go on eating 
fences, if necessary, -as long as she has 
any appetite.’ 

Be it ever so tumble-down, this is 
home, with the atmosphere of idealism 
celebrated in old-school poetry and 
new-school realty advertising. The 
farm home, by and large, is the reason 
for the existence of the average farm 
and all the work that goes on there. 
There are perhaps 5,000,000 farm 
homes in America, if one makes deduc- 
tions from census figures for subur- 
banites, kid-glove farmers, corporation 
farms, and farms of such low economic 
vitality that their occupants are ground 


down almost to the brute standard. , 


Whatever damages these homes, by 
lowering their standards or breaking 
down the spirit which maintains them, 
damages America. 

Farming, some say, should be a 
business, run on scientific lines, with 
adequate accounting. Possibly that is 
what it will be some day when the ec- 
centricities of man have been smoothed 
away. For my part, I like him 
- better the way he is, and believe that 
the agrarian politics of the near future 
will be largely concerned with keeping 
the independent farmer from being 
improved into a farm hand. 


’ 


Tit 


There are rhythms in economics as 
in physics, in man as in. nature. 
Probably we can no more escape busi- 
ness rhythms than we can escape the 
seasons or live without pulse beats. 

. Every boom creates a. succeeding 
depression; yet every boom, notwith- 
standing its pursuing shadow, leaves 
the country richer than it was. Ganals 
and internal improvements, waste- 
fully built and rashly financed, brought 
on the collapse of 1837; but the im-" 
provements remained and were used. 
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Spectacular railway building contrib- 
uted to the depressions which began 
in 1873 and 1893; those railways are 
still running and were once so pros- 
perous that men actually thought the 
roads would own the country unless 
curbed. Our recent boom left a bulky 
inventory of tangibles which are not 
likely to wear out for years — radio 
stations, concrete roads, airports, sky- 
scrapers, housing. Perhaps we paid 
too much for them, but there they are. 

Unfortunately there are also offsets. 
Although each successive business cycle 
sees the country richer than before, 
the end of the down swing finds 
fewer persons in possession. Social 
morale sinks, though the national in- 
ventory rises. Many have lost every- 
thing, gone bankrupt; others have 
slipped in the economic scale beyond 
recovery. Whatever standards of meas- 
urement are taken, the conclusion is 


‘inescapable that the middle class has 


been losing power and influence in 
America for a century. Not steadily, of 
course. Between depressions the mid- 
dle class recovers part of the ground 
lost; then in the next depression it 
loses what it has gained — and more. 

In the aftermath of depression ap- 
pear movements of protest. After 1837, 
Know-nothingism. After 1873, Knights 
of Labor. After 1893, Populism and a 
Democratic Party ‘gone Populist.’ * 
A new silver: movement is already 
gathering strength. Unemployment 
and privation predispose to: radicalism 
those who have only their labor to 
sell. Of more vitality, however, will 
be the effort of the middle class to 
preserve itself from further shrinking. 
Mere uprisings of the plebs ravel out 
quickly. Wat Tylers are more easily 
squelched than John Hampdens. A 
vigorous middle-class movement, how- 
ever, may hold the gates of change 
ajar until social revolution enters. 

Our farmers for ten years have been. 
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fighting to retain the middle-class 
position which their fathers enjoyed 
without question in the days when a 
‘good farmer’ stood as high, socially 
and financially, as a village merchant. 
For the most part, theirs has been a 
random and reckless struggle, waged 
without cohesion between sections and 
with either too much organization, as 
in the case of the Non-Partisan League, 
or too little, as in the case of the co- 
operatives. But the object of the 
fray is manifestly neither the overturn 
of government nor the ending of pri- 
vate property. The object is to keep 
the independent American farmer in 
the middle economic class, to bolster 
his proprietary position. 

By and large, there are three kinds 
of farms in the United States, accord- 
ing to Dr. C. F. Ansley, whose keen 
analysis along this line has been ac- 
cepted by many authorities. . There 
are large-scale farms, including corpo- 
ration enterprises. They are ade- 
quately, capitalized and scientifically 


operated with the latest machinery. ` 


Though still comparatively few, they 
increase in number and acreage; a 
goodly slice of the future probably 
belongs to them. If well managed, 
they are almost invulnerable, because 
farm wages drop nearly as fast as farm 
prices. In distressed times they buy 
- ‘distress’ land and hire distressed men. 


At the other extreme are the sus- 


tenance farmers, holders of small 
acreages on which they aim first of 
all to raise food for their families. 
If the sustenance farmer has a side 
money crop, it is usually on so modest 
a scale that he can handle it without 
hiring extra help. When he must have 
assistance, he trades time with a 
neighbor. But the bulk of his cash 
is likely to come from outside work 
for wages — carpentering, threshing, 
ditching, harvesting, road repairing — 
or from some kind of winter job in a 
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near-by town, to which he motors. 
I know one such farmer who teaches 
the violin and piano. Sustenance farm- 
ers have a two-point suspension — out- 
side wages and home-grown food; hence 
they are not easily upset by hard times. 

In between are the so-called in- 
dependent farmers, with from eighty 
acres to a section of six hundred and 
forty acres. They must hire help, 
borrow money, buy fertilizer, and pay 
taxes in larger amounts than the sus- 
tenance farmers. Their cash comes out 
of the soil, not from the pay roll of 
someone who plans their work for 
them. Farms of this medium size are 
more heavily mortgaged per acre than 
those both larger and smaller; hence 
their owners suffer more when interest 
must be paid with the proceeds of sales 
of farm products which sell for less at 
maturity dates than when the mortgage 
was written. 

Like the middle class in society as 
a whole, the middle-class farm tends 
to be shredded away under the eco- 
nomic frictions of peace. Many a 
deserted farm of this type awaits dis- 
solution, either through being merged 
into a larger enterprise or by being 
cut into smaller parcels for the ac- 
commodation of sustenance farmers. 
Of course, there are other abandoned 
farms which should never have been 
cleared at all. The enforced trek of the 
-disillusioned back to the land, which 
marks every depression, benefits some 
independent farmers by bringing them 
cheap help; but to an even larger ex- 
tent it increases the number of sus- 
tenance farmers who look to the land 
for food and elsewhere for cash. 


IV 


This three-way classification of farm- 
ers may seem faulty because it includes 
no category of tenant farmers. But 
the classification is as much mental as 
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economic, partaking as much of hope 
as ‘of. reality; and whoever rents a 
farm, ‘small or large, will generally be 
found wishing that he owned it or one 
~ something like it. In fact, no small 
proportion of tenant farmers are for- 
mer proprietors trying to ‘come back.’ 
` There are two points of -view on 
American farm tenancy. One school 
holds that the practice is developing 
land workers incapable of ownership, 
who do not want its risks and re- 
sponsibilities. The other believes ten- 
ancy is a first step toward ownership, 
and this seems truly the case outside 
of the ‘cropper’ regions of the South. 
Even there the recent Georgia experi- 
ment in selling farms to tenants on 
easy terms, less than 3 per cent above 
the annual rent, brought forth a re- 
sponse indicating that the age-old 
desire of the land worker to own that 
part of the footstool which he tills 
has not been destroyed by years of 
shifting. Centuries of landlordism in 
Europe and Ireland failéd to kill that 
ancient hunger; the only country where 
the rural population has remained 
indifferent to a change from tenancy 
to proprietorship is England. In the 
United States, at least, I think we can 
take for granted that tenant farmers 
and owning farmers will stand to- 
gether in the main; both will have the 
farm view in the tug of war between 
town and country, field and factory. 
One farm point of view, no matter 
what the rest of the country thinks on 
the subject, is that the farmer is the 
salt of the earth and the backbone 
and sinew of the country. If this is 
true, the country must be tottering, 
because the backbone is surely getting 
shaky. On the basis of income, the 
average farmer is no longer a member 
of the middle class. He has slipped 
into the lower classification. Social 
descent, however, is seldom accepted 


quickly by any individual. A man 
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changes front like a chameleon when 
he goes from $1000 to $100,000 a year, 
but not when he falls from $4000 to 
$1000 a year. He may pinchand scrape, 
make the economic adjustments, eat 
the bitter bread, but seldom does he 
fly the white flag of spiritual surrender 
to adversity. Usually, while strength 
is in him, he expects to come back, 
regain lost ground, and stand where he 
stood before. Especially is this true 
when the victim has not changed base 
or occupation during his decline, and 
when his immediate neighbors have 
been slipping „at almost the same 
pace. 

This trend becomes clearer year by 
year. The security of the independent 
farmer has been shaken enough to 
disturb him, but he still thinks of him- 
self as where he was before, where his 
ancestors have been since the dawn of 
the Republic — in the middle economic 
class in a country where the middle 
class rules, or. is supposed to rule. 
Long after the farmer has been de- 
classed financially, he will still. be 
firm against proletarian persuasion and 
Socialist philosophy. But this does 
not mean that he will accept his de- 
cline without a struggle. His fight 
will be made for the preservation of 
the farm home, the regaining of his 
old position, and, incidentally, for the 
preservation of the middle class. His . 
tactics may smack of Socialism or ° 
state capitalism, or, perhaps, be nothing 
more than an agitated grab in self- 
defense, but the end sought is clearly 
that of preserving farm proprietorship 
on a middle-class plane, with every 
farmer the boss of his own acres, and 
more secure there than he was before 
the fight began. 


Vv 


Rich and powerful persons may ‘be 
able, in a pinch, to protect their prop- 
erty, hire their own police, lay down 
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laws of some sort if need be, as 
feudal barons did in days of old. The 
middle class, urban or rural, cannot do 
this. The middlers need the State; 
the modern, democratic State is es- 
sentially their handiwork. Neverthe- 
less, the sovereign State tends to slip 
the leash and wander off toward one 
extreme or the other, as fickle poli- 

_ ticians favor poor folk to-day and the 
rich folk to-morrow, looking to the 
proletariat for votes and to the pluto- 
crats for money. 

We see the middle class taxed for 
proletarian benefits which its members 
have little need of — for free swimming 
pools and playgrounds, elaborate civic 
centres, free clinics and hospitals, poor 
aid and old-age pensions. On the 
other hand, behold the middle class 
also taxed in the interest of certain 
mill owners through a protective tariff. 
The first brings heavy tax rates to 
bear upon middle-class homes; the 
second makes certain that whatever 
enters that home costs enough to 
support certain industries which, in 
the wisdom of legislators, are not able 
to stand on their own feet against for- 
eign competition. If the argument be 
advanced that the tariff is really in- 
tended to benefit wage earners rather 
than protected industrialists, then the 
middle class is still being taxed thereby 
‘for the benefit of others differently 
situated. The injustice still holds; the 

“economic grinding against the middle 
continues from both extremes of the 
body politic. 

The first line of defense for the mid- 
dle class, consequently, is resistance to 
taxation. First, of course, a stern 
effort to restrain the extravagance of 
government; then vigilance to shunt 
a larger share of the legitimate costs 
of government to other shoulders. In 
our day the middle class has found two 
sturdy weapons neatly suited to these 

. purposes — the graduated income tax, 
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with heavy surcharges in the upper 
brackets, a club against the rich; and 
the sales tax, a club against the poor. 
Other defenses will be found as the 
middle class feels the shoe of taxation 
pinching harder and harder. 

Taxation has been tearing at farm 
foundations. For a decade, at least, 
the dice have been loaded against the 


‘independent, or middle-class, farmer. 


The prices of his chief farm staples 
have been too low in relation to the 
costs of the things he has had to buy. 
Tax demands upon him have increased; 
in New York approximately 14 per 
cent of his takings goes for taxes. 
Titles to wealth, such as stocks and 
bonds, may be concealed; land and 
buildings, farm stock and equipment, 
lie open to the assessor’s view, and the 
farmer cannot shift residence easily 
to seek lower taxation. 

Of all middle-class folk, — I use the 
term to include`all who think they 
are still in that class, though actually 
they may have slipped out of it, — 
farmers recover the fewest advantages 
from- their tax expenditures. They 
must still police their own properties 
and fight their own fires, All their tax 
money buys for them is a good road 
somewhere near by, an inferior school 
for their children as compared with 
city schools, and the vague, tenuous 
benefits of government in general, 
which are frequently overrated. Many 
urban enterprises can add tax pay- 
ments to costs of operation and collect 
them from the consuming public, in 
which case they are not taxpayers, but 
merely tax collectors. Farming does 
not fall into that happy category. 
Taxes come directly out of the farmer’s 
pocket as a cost which he cannot charge 
against the consumer. If farmers ever 
manage to collect their taxes from their 
customers through price fixing, some 
legal barrier will be found to keep them 
from it, as being against sound public 
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policy or the general-welfare clause of 
the Gonstitution. In the meantime, if 
the farmer is to recover middle- 
classdom, let him resist taxation as 
staunchly as his brother-farmer, the 
French peasant, does. 

Keeping what he gets is a practical 
improvement, after all, on the alterna- 
tive policy of paying revenue into 
the Federal Treasury with one hand 
while trying to take out revenue with 
the other. Lately we have seen a 
futile effort to peg wheat and cotton 
prices with Federal funds for the 
benefit of wheat and cotton farmers 
only, and to the positive detriment of 
many farmers outside of the favored 
categories. The McNary-Haugen Bill 
had a similar motive for a broader 
clientele. Farm Board stocks are a 
menace, not only to wheat growers, 
but to the whole range of wages and 
prices, because cheap bread means, in 
the long run, cheap labor. Instead 
of grabbing at Treasury funds under 
the formula of farm relief, farmers 
would do better to fight tariffs on 
the goods they must purchase. In- 
direct as well as direct taxes must be 


lowered before agriculturists recover ` 


the ground they have lost in the last 
ten years. 


VI 


Since misfortune hit the towns, 
farmers are feeling more contented 
in their adversity. For eight years 
after the war the farmers had to take 
prosperity on faith, because they never 
saw any of it. What is more irritating 
than to read of irresponsible town 
laborers getting increased wages while 
one’s own time and care bring less 
than before? Now a balance has been 
struck; the farmer realizes tha sorry 
plight of the out-of-work who has no 
hold on the land, who loses his job 
without notice and is left without ‘a 
grubstake between himself and hunger. 
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In a quiet way the farmers are already 
doing quite a sizable relief work. 
Their out-of-work boys and girls have 
moved home in large numbers to wait 
for better times in an area where, as 
long as seeds sprout and buildings hang 
together, the bell rings for meals three 
times a day, a roof fends off rain, and 
a wood lot provides fuel. The extent 
of the recent migration from town to 
country must be enormous. Industrial 
cities have lost heavily in population, 
some of them as much as 25 per cent. 
Starvation has not overtaken the 
departed, since vital ‘statistics show 
that the death rate is down. Those 
who have left the towns must be on 
the farms; there is no other refuge 
large enough to accommodate such 
throngs with so little confusion. 

A gnarled veteran of the soil told 
me it seemed like old times to have 
the children back. ‘Sure, I make them 
work, but it is n’t the work I’m think- 
ing of. There’s somebody to talk to 
now. You know a farm can be a dread- 
ful lonely place sometimes with so 
much machinery and just two old folks 
on it. I have n’t had a hired man to 
swear at since 1912.’ 

Machine agriculture has come so 
rapidly that it is not unusual to find 
farms whose machinery is worth as 
much as land and buildings. By no 
means all farmers can handle the busi-- 
ness complications caused by this 
increase in capitalization of their 
properties. Farms have been mech- 
anized far faster than the ability to 
manage machinery could develop. Here 
and there will be found a sustenance 
farmer with a machine equipment who 
prospers by hiring himself and his 
machinery out to the independent 
farmers of the neighborhood. A spe- 
cialist, he makes money out of opera- 
tions in which his customers usually 
lose money. Quite a delicate computa- 
tion is required to estimate the true 
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costs of machine operations on farms, 
and to measure the real profits or 
losses of any crop so produced. 

The successful user of factory ma- 
chinery sees that its productive power 
is extracted in the shortest possible 
time. He uses it at least eight hours 
a day, more if he can, since interest 
charges do not cease when the wheels 
stop turning. But farm machinery 
can hardly be so efficiently used. 
On an Eastern farm the binder is 
seldom worked more than ten out of 
the three hundred and thirteen working 
days in the year. Over-equipment with 
under-used machinery ruins city en- 
terprises, no doubt; but it is a greater 
danger to agriculture than to almost 
any other industry. In fact, as one 
studies the farming scene, the wonder 
grows that farms should show any 
signs of being improved by progress. 

What benefits have better tools, 
machinery, methods, pest controls, 
and all the rest, brought. to the 
independent, middle-class American 
farmer? Are farmers more prosperous 
now than before the reaper was in- 
vented? Will a farmer’s labor, trans- 
lated into salable crops, buy as much 
as his grandfather’s like labor? Does 
the farmer enjoy a higher standing in 
his community? Does his type have 
as much influence on affairs as it 
„used to have? 

Of course, America is too vast to 
permit of a cocksure answer applica- 
ble to all sections, but, wherever 
I have put these questions to farmers 
who had enough background to answer 
the question intelligently, the answer 
has been a puzzled ‘No.’ 

There is less back-breaking labor 
now, and a somewhat shorter working 
day, but there is a good deal more 
worry, as well as responsibility. Of 
course, social benefits have flowed from 
the advance of agricultural methods 
and tools, but the profits of that ad- 
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vance have gone to city landlords 
more largely than to rural ones. The 
farmer is seldom well enough “off to 
sit on the porch after buying a labor- 
saving machine and watch a hired 
man operate it; instead, he lets some 
helper go. Labor-saving machinery 
allows less man power on the land to 
feed more men in the towns, but not 
often does it increase the responsible 
farmer’s leisure. City lots have risen 
in value; quiet county seats have be- 
come noisy industrial cities; yet ex- 
cellent farms are selling to-day for 
less than the cost of clearing and 
draining them, and farmers are hard 
put to it to finance a living as good 
as that enjoyed by their fathers 
on the same land. 


VII 


I talked recently to a wise man of 
many investments who declared that 
the independent farmer is already 
whipped. He said, ‘Huge mechanized 
farms are just coming into their own. 
Either American farms must be merged 
into large units precisely managed, 
or Russia will run away with world 
markets in the staples common to 
both countries. In either case, the old- 
style, independent farmer is done for. 
AJl that remains is to conduct his 
funeral — that is to say, get him 
shifted into another job, and his lands 
into more responsible and efficient 
control. This will take time and trou- 
ble, because the farmer is a stubborn 
fellow, and we can’t coerce him into 
larger units, as is being done in Russia. 
But after he breaks into wage earning 


-he will like it better than proprietor- 


ship. He really doesn’t enjoy eating 
fences, and some day soon will realize 
that He needs a boss who will make 
that waste unnecessary.’ 

‘On the other side stands this state- 
ment from a farm champion: ‘Farming 
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in America is more than a business; 
it is also a way of life for millions of 
stead$-going persons. It is precisely 
the idealism of the farm home that 
keeps American farmers from going 
“peasant” in adversity. The re- 
sistance which American farmers will 
develop to the growth of large-scale 
corporate agriculture is also at bottom 
a form of idealism—a faith, long 
nurtured through American education, 
that responsible individuals making 
their own decisions are better citizens 
and stronger personalities than those 
who from youth to age accept orders, 
avoid risks, and leave to others the 
ordering of their effective working 
years. We think the decline of in- 
dependent farming in America will 
also mean the decline of America in 
all other fundamentals, so that the im- 
pending struggle means far more to 
us than merely preserving the eco- 
nomic independence of 5,000,000 farm- 
ers. We think that America of the 
Fathers will perish soon after America 
of the Farmers is destroyed.’ 
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This conflict may easily soon become _ 
a burning issue in American politics. 
The independent farmer holds the 
ground, though less firmly than he did. 
More than $5,000,000,000 in mortgage 
debt weighs him down; his plant has 
depreciated; his goods are selling below 
cost; his first dip into the Federal 
Treasury has had disastrous results. 
Nevertheless, he will fight against 
changing from boss to farm hand with 
every weapon at his command, fre- 
quently choosing the wrong one. 

Most of all he should battle against 
public expenditures, try to shift taxa- 
tion elsewhere, and walk out on- all 
grandiose persons and programmes 
that cumber the world with debt. It 
is to be expected that his methods will 
be constitutionally political, but, these 
failing, he may try direct action here 
and there, in spots. In that case, look 
out. It is in the slow fires and the low 
fevers of middle-class resentment that 
historic revolutions generate the heats 
which later melt down the brazen 
doors of states. 


LEDA AND THE SWAN 


BY OLIVER GOGARTY 


Tuovcs her mother told her 
Not to go a-bathing, 
Leda loved the river 
And she could not keep away: 
Wading in its freshness 
When the noon was heavy; 
Walking by the water 
At the close of day. . 


Where between its waterfalls, 
Underneath the beeches, 

Gently flows a broader 
Hardly moving stream, 

And the balanced trout lie 
In the quiet reaches; 

Taking all her clothes off, 
Leda went to swim. 


There was not a flag leaf 
By the river’s margin 
That might be a shelter 
From a passer-by; 
And a sudden whiteness 
In the quiet darkness, 
Let alone the splashing, 
Was enough to catch an eye. 


But the place was lonely, 
And her clothes were hidden; 
Even cattle walking 
In the ford had gone away; 
Every single farm hand 
Sleeping after dinner — 
‘ What’s the use of talking? 
There was no one in the way. 


Tn, without a stitch on, 
Peaty water yielded, 

Till her head was lifted 
With its ropes of hair; 


It was more surprising 
Than a lily gilded 
Just to see how golden 

Was her body there: 


Lolling in the water, 
Lazily uplifting 
Limbs that on the surface 
Whitened into snow; 
Leaning on the water, 
Indolently drifting, 
Hardly any faster 
Than the foamy bubbles go. 


You would say to see her 
Swimming in the lonely 
Pool, or after, dryer, 
Putting on her clothes: 
‘Oh, but she is lovely! 
Not a soul to see her, 
And how lovely only 
Leda’s mother knows!’ 


Under moving branches 
Leisurely she dresses, 
And the leafy sunlight 
Made you wonder were 
All its woven shadows š 
But her golden tresses, 
Or a smock of sunlight 
For her body bare. 


When on earth great beauty 
Goes exempt from danger, 
It will be endangered 
From a source on high; 
When unearthly stillness 
Falls on leaves, the ranger, 
In his wood lore anxious, 
Gazes at the sky. 
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While her hair was drying, 

Came a gentle languor, 
Whether from the bathing 

Or the breeze she did n’t know. 
Anyway she lay there, 

And her mother’s anger 
(Worse if she had wet hair) 


Could not make her dress and go. 


Whitest of all earthly 
Things, the white that’s rarest, 
Is the snow on mountains 
Standing in the sun; 
Next the clouds above them, 
Then the down is fairest 
On the breast and pinions 
Of a proudly sailing swan. 


And she saw him sailing 
On the pool where lately 
She had stretched unnoticed, 
As she thought, and swum; 
And she never wondered 
Why, erect and stately, 
Where no river weed was : 
Such a bird had come. ` 


What was it she called him: 
Goosey-goosey gander? 
For she knew no better 
Way to call a swan; 
. And the bird responding 
_ Seemed to understand her, 
For he left his sailing 
For the bank to waddle on. 


Apple blossoms under 
Hills of Lacedeemon, 
With the snow beyond them 
In the thin blue air, ` 
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To the swan who hid them 
With his wings asunder, 

Than the breasts of Leda 
Were not lovelier! 


Of the tales that daughters 
‘Tell their poor old mothers, 
Which by all accounts are ` 
Often very odd; 
Leda’s was a story. 
Stranger than all others. 
What was there to say but: 
Glory be to God? 


And she half-believed her, 
` For she knew her daughter; 

And she saw the swan-down 

. Tangled in her hair. 

Though she knew how deeply 
Runs the stillest water; 

How could she protect her 
From the wingéd air? 


Why is it effects are 
Greater than their causes? 
Why should causes often 
Differ from effects? 
Why should what is lovely 
Fill the world with harness? 
And the most deceived be 
She who least suspects? 


When the hyacinthine 


Eggs were in the basket — 
Blue, as at- the whiteness 

Where a cloud begins; 
Who would dream there lay there 

All that Trojan brightness; 
Agamemnon murdered; 


And the mighty Twins? 


I TEACH IN A HICK COLLEGE 


BY WENDELL BROOKS PHILLIPS 


THERE are plenty of hick colleges all 
over the country, but the one in which I 
teach is so perfect an example that it 
might be used as a yardstick by which 
to measure all the rest. Not a single 
quality is missing: we have a deep 
purpose in life; we are not only poor, 


but desperate; we supply a college “ 


education to rustic boys and girls for 
about the price of a secondhand Ford; 
we neither dance, drink, nor smoke, and 
pet as little as possible; in short, we 
are so different from the usual college 
of movie and popular novel that 
you really ought to know something 
about us. 

So far as I can discover, old Brother 
Spence was the only Georgian who 
founded two colleges. As a young 
Methodist minister, he first went out 
West to do good to the Indians. Then 
he decided that the Georgia mountain- 
eers needed him more, and came back 
home. Many people forget that Geor- 
gia has mountains. They think of us 
as a land of turpentine swamps. But 
in the northern part of our state the 
great Blue Ridge comes to its most 
delectable climax; farthest south of all 
the Appalachians, these mountains 
combine the freshness of a high coun- 
try with the warmth of a Southern 
sun. In the hopeful nineties, when all 
things were possible, Brother Spence 


came back to this region, so beautiful . 


before man haggled it up. He went into 
a dreamy little valley on the western 


side of the mountains and founded 
one college; then he drove his horse 
and buggy over to the eastern side 
and founded us. One of the miracles 
of the twentieth century is that we 
still persist. . 

There were few railroads in those 
days. Students came in from miles 
around, some of them walking barefoot, 
as Carlyle walked to Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. They came from high ridges 
and hidden coves; they came from the 
little corn patches, the log cabins, and 
the moonshine stills. This was just 
what Brother Spence wanted. He lis- 
tened to the boy whose only resource 
was a ‘yearlin’ steer,’ which he hoped 
to ‘larn up’ to work on the college ` 
farm. He told of the woman who had 
sold her cookstove ‘to put it into 
Davy’s head.’ Cooking over the fire- 
place was hard work, but she had a 
boy in school. Very few of the ones who 
came: were ready to enter college; so 
Brother Spence had to found a high 
school, too. Even this would n’t take 
care of everybody. Finally he decided 
to do the business up right and include 
everything from the first grade to the 
bachelor’s degree. 


II 


Of course, many things have changed 
during the last forty years. The town 
developed its own grade school, so we 
dropped ours. Georgia’s high schools 
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increased from eleven ;to over three 
hundred, so we did n’t need our ‘Acad- 
emy,’ either. Our students now come 
from the small towns and farms fully 
as much as from the mountains, and 
none of them come barefoot. But our 
poverty, which has been so constant a 
companion for nearly forty years, re- 
mains. We should hardly feel normal 
in any other state. 

Most colleges think they are poor; 
but have you ever heard of a college 
without a single college building? Our 
recitation hall is a converted livery 
stable; our library is a redeemed doc- 
tor’s office; our girls’ dormitory is a 
reclaimed summer hotel; our boys’ 
dormitory is a reformed dwelling 
house; and our chapel is a regenerated 
Chautauqua hall. Actual money is so 
scarce that we have resorted to a 
complicated system of barter, far 
more interesting than ordinary getting 
and spending. I buy milk from a 
neighboring farmer, but I would nt 
think of paying him money for it. 


Each month I write him an order for 


thirty quarts’ worth of tuition, with 
which the farmer’s son pays his bills at 
the college treasury. And the treasurer 
charges the sum against my salary 
account. I receive a good part of my 
. salary in the form of peaches, potatoes, 
hams, and firewood from the college 
farm. Even as it is, however, salaries 
are always in arrears, and are very 
small when they are paid. So we have 
to scheme, and patch our clothes, and, 
* when tempted to have an appendicitis 
operation, simply subdue the impulse. 

I don’t quite know why the million- 
aires have all overlooked us. Other 
schools whose mountaineers were not 
one bit more convincing than ours 
have got money. Other founders not 
half as charming as our - Brother 


Spence, with his warm heart, his - 


Southern eloquence, his shrewd humor, 
have moved the most stubborn of 
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magnates. To be sure, Mr. Carnegie 
helped us toward a small endowment. 
But the kings of the twentieth century 
have not followed his example. 

No, it is not the millionaires who: 
have loved and cherished us— it is 
the New England old -maids! Here 
it was that Brother Spence made his 
master stroke. He soon saw that he 
could not finance his college with funds 
from a South still impoverished, still 
unable to support decent public schools. 
Hence he bravely laid aside his de- 
nominationalism and called in help 
from a more powerful church in the 
North. We became a missionary college, 
and the sewing circles in Vermont and 
Massachusetts heard about us. Brother 
Spence grew old and died, but his 
system carries on. We owe our con- 
tinued existence to five-dollar donations 
from those thousands of gnarled but 
generous hearts who people the New 
England hills. 

But I am dwelling too long on the 
hick college as picturesque tradition. 
I am more interested in telling you 
how we stand the wear and tear of the 
present age. Well, frankly, it’s going 
pretty hard with us. Victorian ideals, — 
when sincere, were capable of~ being 
beautiful. We inherited these while 
they still had life in them; but we make 
a rather sorry sight still clinging to the 
dead husks. The one thing that some- 
times makes me ‘want to leave this 
land forever is my despair at the re- 
stricted view of life which we seem 
bent on giving our students. It isn’t 
the fault of any one person. A thousand 
complicated things have helped to make 
us that way. But the upshot of it is 
that we pay far too much attention to 
what our students do, and far too little 
to what they are. 

The ideal student in the eyes of the 
administration is the docile, conform- 
ing student who makes fairly good 
marks, but who has no original ideas, 
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nor any questioning fire in him. Every 
trace of individuality is censored out 
of our poor little college paper by official 
supervision. The faculty will not allow 
dancing because ‘the trustees would n’t 
hear to it.’ The trustees say it really 
doesn’t matter to them, but ‘the 
parents would be outraged? Most 
Georgia parents seem quite willing that 
their sons and daughters should be 
thus carefully guarded at college, but 
they readily let them dance when they 
come home. 

Perhaps it does n’t matter much that 
the wine of life should leak away into 
the sands. But it does matter, I think, 
that the student’s whole set of values 
should be so badly confused. A person 
becomes good or bad according to 
whether he does or does not do certain 
trivial things. Our handbook of rules 
is a wonderful document. It explains 
that young women are not allowed un- 
der any conditions to smoke tobacco; 
and that young men may not smoke 
in any college building, or on the street, 
or in any public place. As a concession 
to masculine waywardness, smoking is 
not utterly forbidden; but it must be 
indulged only in furtive secrecy. Sev- 
eral of our students were recently ex- 
pelled for drinking a mouthful of 
brandy; another, convicted of flagrant 
and outrageous cheating, was allowed 
„to remain. One of the seniors remarked 
to me that of course the authorities 
had to expel. the brandy drinkers, be- 
cause they had injured the reputation 
of the college, but that the faculty 
could go easy in the other case, as a 
little quiet cheating would hardly be 
noticed. I thought he was being 
ironical. To my dismay, however, I 
found that he was entirely serious. 

Caught in this maze of rules (which 
even specify that one may not appear 
in class without a necktie), compelled 
to attend chapel, herded to church 


twice each Sunday, is it any wonder- 
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that our more intelligent students 
come dangerously near to having less 
respect for the college at the énd of 
their course than at the beginning? 
They at least read books and magazines 
in the library, and find that many very 
estimable people have a view of life 
quite different from that laid down in 
the handbook of rules. 

I wish we could get away from all 
this and give our students the notion 
that there is something more important 
than the mere avoidance of naughtiness; 
that cigarettes, like coffee, are a mat- 
ter of taste and manners, but hardly 
to be dignified as a means of sin; that 
even the heinousness of brandy is 
largely dependent on how, when, and 
where it is drunk. I wish we could give 
them some notion of what high learning 
means, and the joyous toil that leads 
to it. I wish we could lead them to see 
those green pastures where human life 
is a beautiful thing, and instill in them 
a longing to find their way there. 


II 


But, even as I cast these reproaches, 
I am repentant. The last few para- 
graphs would be terribly false if al- 
lowed to stand alone. Our very failings 
are due to an exaggerated idealism 
which is loath to make any concessions 
to the wickedness of this world. If 
we are petty in small points of student 
conduct, we are not petty in larger 
concerns. I have taught in several 
Southern colleges, and observed a good 
many more; and I know of none where 
the spirit is more magnanimous in 
matters of race, religion, and a general 
feeling for human decency. The place 
has a soul—a unified and definite 
soul to which many brave lives have 
contributed. We do seek to find the 
green pastures, uncertain though our 
paths may sometimes be. 

Our tiny mountain village has an 
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almost cosmopolitan air. Out of our 
faculty of twenty-nine, fifteen are from 
the Sduth, and fourteen are from the 
North. Even the large state universi- 
ties do not offer so harmonious and 
balanced an atmosphere. It is no 
wonder that chance visitors often re- 
` turn to us again and again, and some- 
times settle down in our midst. My 
own friends who live at a distance, not 
understanding all this, often sharply 
question me as to why I stay in this 
provincial place so long, sliding on past 
the peak of middle age, letting bigger 
and better jobs go by. The answer is 
simple. Like Falstaff, I have drunk 
medicines; the place has cast its spell 
over me. It is only fair that I should 
more fully expound the ingredients 
of this spell. 

In the first place, it is inevitably a 
satisfaction to know that one’s work 
is greatly needed and greatly appreci- 
ated. Many of our students could not 
possibly go to college if they were un- 
able to go here. And, no matter what 
doubts we may have as to the value of 
college training, we can see the trans- 
formation which brings students from 
the bleakness of mountain farm or cot- 
ton mill to happy and responsible work 
in the world. One of our graduates is a 

` federal judge in Macon; another is a 
city official in New York; a third is an 
editor in Chicago. Others all over the 
South are successful as teachers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, and business men and 
women. This would be a commonplace 
for the usual American college; but 
here it seems to mean more because 
the distance traveled is so , much 
greater. . , 

My next reason, I’m afraid, is merely 
a matter of vanity. In most parts of 
America the teacher, like the preacher, 
no longer has much human dfgnity. 
Our rapacious society looks on him as a 

_ rather pitiful thing who has nothing to 
sell that the world is willing to pay 
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for. , But here all that is different. The 
college teacher is regarded with re- 
spect, as a leader in his community. 
Even our meagre salaries are not looked 
on with disdain. The Harvard student 
regards the twelve-thousand-dollar in- 
come of his professor as ridiculously less 
than what his father can earn; but the 
boy from a one-mule Georgia farm, 
whose family never see three hundred 
dollars cash in the course of a year, 


‘regards our two-thousand-dollar sala- 


ries as high affluence. 

The strongest bond which holds me 
here, however, is found in the perennial 
freshness, the unspoiled and eager 
teachableness of our students. The 
teacher’s paradise is a class in which 
everybody ‘wants to learn. We very 
nearly attain that here; and the fact 
that there are such depths of ignorance 
to fill makes the job all the more excit- 
ing. The usual Southern student un- 
questionably is much more innocent of 
knowledge than the Northern student 
of corresponding position. This is not 
wholly: to his discredit; it is due to a 
fundamental difference of cultures. The 
culture. of old New England was based 
on learning and piety; the culture of 
modern America is based on power and 


_ machines; the culture ofthe South was 


and is based on manners. It is quite 
possible to go into the houses of some 
of the-‘best families’ of Atlanta and 
find antique furniture, old silver, and ` 


- exquisite courtesy — but never a book!’ 


This lack of book culture doesn’t 
apply to the Bible, in which the South- 
ern student is better informed than 
his Northern contemporary. But even 
there his knowledge is barren and lit- 
eral, and entirely lacking in historical 
perspective. This sometimes leads to 
astounding results. A year or two ago, 
some small matter of church history - 
arose in my Sophomore English Litera- 
ture class. The Baptists and , the 
Methodists of the class were disputing 
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as to which belonged to the older de- 
nomination. I told them that reference 
to any encyclopedia would soon settle 


the matter, but that if age were their . 


mania they should remember that the 
Catholic Church was a considerably 
older body than either of the organiza- 
tions to which they belonged. One of 
the boys, brought up on the account 
of the baptism in the Jordan, found 
this hard to accept. Finally, with 
admirable directness, he cut his way 
to the heart of the matter with the 
following question: ‘Well, Professor, 
there’s just one thing I want to know. 
Which was Jesus, anyway — a Baptist 
or a Catholic?’ 


Iv 


It is when we forget the classroom 
that we learn most. In those rare 
moments when we can do as we please, 
we really live. And what is there to do 
in a place so far removed from the 
great libraries and museums, from the 
` music and art which make ‘up so much 

of human culture? Well, I shall tell 
you what I do. 

On holidays I take three college boys, 
pile with them into a rickety Ford, and 
set out for my log cabin thirty miles 
away in the big mountains. We feel 
a sense of joy, of release from prison. 
We drive too fast along the narrow 

_winding roads, we sing and shout 
aloud, we become intoxicated without 
resort to alcohol. Suddenly we stop 
by an old-fashioned mill, where the 
swift little river turns a ponderous 
wheel. Farmers bring their corn from 
the mountain valleys to be ground. 
Like so many things done in simple 
ways, the meal is far better than that 
made by modern machinery. The great 
millstones, turning gently, do not rend 
the soul from the corn. All the life, 
the warm fragrance, like golden sun- 
shine, is left unspoiled. For a quarter 
we buy a big bagful, and invest a dime 
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in a gallon of buttermilk. We aim to 
have corn pone for supper, baked 
Georgia style before the fireplace. 

The road up the mountain is so toil- 
some, it traverses so incredible a series 
of boulders and ledges, that no city- 
bred car would even try to climb it. 
But we go up and up, and, although 
our flivver pants hotly, it never dreams 
of stopping. At last we come to that 
hidden glade, under the beeches, under 
the hemlocks, for which my soul had 
longed for many years before I was 
able to buy it. The cabin stands with 
its back to the ancient forest; as if 
emerging from mysterious shadows. 
But it faces the sheer drop of a granite 
cliff from which a small stream hurls 
itself, and is lost in a chatter of broken 
voices, hundreds of feet below. From 
the cabin porch one looks far down 
into the valley, with Yonah mountain 
majestically rising at the end. Beyond 
the dim horizon, forty miles away, 
lies the great world with all its futile 
vanity. 

We are five miles from the nearest 
house, and the realm that lies around us 
is our own. Wood is to be cut — the 
stubborn oak, the sparkling hickory, 
the dry chestnut. Fat pine knots which 
sizzle with resin furnish the kindling. 
Supper is cooked and eaten and cleared 
away. Darkness settles down from the 
mountain top. But the fire flames up 
the rock chimney and flickers on the 
log rafters. We sprawl before the 
hearth and light our pipes. The boys 
see a few books on a shelf. They pull 
them down, and at first are disap- 
pointed to find that they are all 
‘classics.’ But, since there are no poor 
books available, they might as well 
read good ones. One of the boys is our 
sharpest senior, but he still retains the 
quaintness of his original mountain 
speech. He opens Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass. Soon I hear him 
chuckling. 
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‘This Walt Whitman was a pretty 
vulgar old cuss, was n’t he?’ 

‘Ifyyou mean that he had no use 
for schoolmarmish prudery, he was, 
and proud of it. But you seriously 
misunderstand Walt if you think him 
essentially vulgar.’ 

‘Read some of it- to us, Professor, 
and explain it.’ 

For two spellbound hours we read 
and talk. Whitman is one of my chief 
delights, and I have an audience both 
intelligent and appreciative. Here is 
the flesh and blood of a living man, and 
the immortal book which he has left 
behind him. As the boys ask questions, 
I warm up to my subject: — 

‘If we could only understand what 
this man was, and what he did! He 
was free, in an age of peculiarly petty 
slavery. He rejoiced in the human body 
in an age which despised and ignored it. 
He understood the rhythm of human 
life in an age of confusion. He antici- 
pated much of the best that is in Freud 
and Havelock Ellis before those men 
were born. And the thing for which I 
peculiarly love him is this: he is the 
only poet or prophet — the only one, 
I say — who has ever had a complete 
and beautiful vision of what this great 
American continent is and what, it 
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might become. The rest of us crawl like 
destructive insects over its surface. 
We have made this soil, which should 
be sacred, incredibly hideous. Whit- 
man told us of a better way, but it is 
thus that we have fulfilled the promise 
of the pioneers.’ 

‘I believe you teach better up here 
in the cabin, Professor, than you do 
down yonder in the classroom.’ 

“Teach? No—I am merely talking 
to my friends about another friend, 
who, though dead, still lives among us.’ 


v 


Yes, these are the medicines I have 
drunk, and the spells which hold me to 
this preposterous but enchanting place. 
My old Harvard roommate who faith- 
fully continues to write, me letters 
even from the courts of the. mighty once 
tried to wean me away from this 
land of the hicks. But he is now re- 
signed. It is no use, he says, since I arn 
only a sort of super-hick myself. Well, 
why not? Being a super-hick is some- 
thing new in the way of a career, and 
it suits me exactly. Like Brer Rabbit, 
I am never able to feel at home when 
very far away from my native brier 
patch. 
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Notes of a Confederate Bishop'. 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND HENRY C. LAY 


On the morning of the 12th [November 
1864], we found ourselves at Kingston, 
and I learned that General Sherman 
was there. An hour before day I set 
out in search of him, and walked into 
his quarters. I found sitting by a fire 
General Barry, his chief of artillery, 
who knew me. He carried me in to 
General Sherman, who was just finish- 
ing his toilet. 

General Sherman was as polite as 
hitherto, but seemed embarrassed to 
` know what to do with me. He would 
commence his march into Georgia in 


two hours. The bridges were destroyed. 


already on the road to Atlanta. He 
might perhaps send me to Jonesboro 
or to Palmetto. At his invitation I 
went for my baggage and returned to 
breakfast. 

As soon as I came back, he proposed 
to me that he would send me through 
‘the lines at Richmond. I readily 
assented, as it suited me well; and 


1 In the first half of these notes, published in 
February, Bishop Lay recorded how, in the fall 
of 1864, while acting as Missionary Bishop to the 
Army of Tennessee, he obtained permission from 
Major General Sherman to enter the Federal 
lines in order to visit an old lady in Huntsville, 
Alabama. Returning from this visit, he got as 
far as Chattanooga when he encountered unex- 
pected difficulties. Until that moment Sherman 
had held Atlanta and had tried to keep the 
northern line of communication open; now’ he 
was on the eve of starting upon his famous march 
to the sea and had already ubemdoned the city 
- and the railroad. — Eprrors 


seeing that, although he had ‘pres 
sumed on my character to observe the 
war secrecy,’ he did not wish to send 
me in advance of his columns, I intro- 
duced the topic and said that I pre- 
ferred to go by a route not liable to 
that objection. He replied that he did 
not doubt me at all, yet it would be 
very difficult for me to speak of my 
travel at all without letting fall some- 
thing liable to be used to his prejudice. 

‘So, General,’ I said, “you are off 
for a flight into the air! I confess it 
has surprised me.’ ‘Why?’ he asked. 
“Because I saw your mules in Atlanta.’ 
“What have you to say against my 
mules?’ ‘Only that they were too poor 
to pull the wagons.’ He said I was 
mistaken: they were gaunt for want 
of long forage, but never lacked corn; 
besides, they would soon fatten in the: 
Southern cornfields. 

I believe it will be found that his 
mules are very poor; and further, 
that a very considerable proportion of _ 
his force are not veterans, but newly 
drafted men. 

General Sherman was in high spirits 
and very talkative. ‘Hood’s move- 


ment to Blue Mountain was an 


admirable one if he had stopped there 
— but when he went further he un- 
covered the very vitals of his country. 
I am about to take advantage of his 
mistake and to carry fire and sword 
for two hundred miles into Georgia. 
333 
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His error was excusable; it seems im- 
possible for you all to appreciate our 
numbèrs. He does not know what an 
army Thomas has.’ 

The common report was that Sher- 


man took 40,000 with him, leaving - 


General Thomas 75,000. 

He spoke of Thomas in high terms, 
especially as a safe man; whatever he 
entrusted to him he knew would be 
done right. ‘What sort of person is 
General Stanley?’ I asked. ‘In what 
respect?’ ‘Is he a man of dash and 
energy?’ ‘No—if he had possessed 
energy and activity when I sent him to 
Hardee’s rear at Jonesboro, I should 
have captured the whole corps.’ 

He’ seemed to be nerving himself for 
what he was about to do in Georgia. 
He had studied the map for years. It 
was impossible to divide this country 

- by a line drawn east and west; if the 
division. proposed had been a line 
drawn north and south, that would 
have been a different matter. Two 
` nations could not exist on this conti- 
nent except in a state of perpetual war. 

As for slavery, it was a matter to 
which he was indifferent. We might 

. make any arrangement we desired, if 
only it could consist with social order 
and the supremacy of law. 

At one time he had invited a con- 


ference with the citizens of Memphis. . 


They asked him what he would do with 
slavery. His reply was nothing, if he 
could help it. 

There were several ways in which the 
- slaves might be disposed of. He de- 


scribed the country on both sides of. 


the Mississippi from Vicksburg up to 
Memphis. Why not settle them all in 
that region to themselves? 

I smiled at this, and said our people 
found the Negroes very soon outgrew 
the plantation. ‘Well, then,’ he said, 
‘try this. There are three millions of 
Negroes. -We have eighteen millions 
of whites, equivalent to three millions 
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of families. Let us distribute them 
through the whole country, one Negro 
to each family. If it be argued that 
some do not want any, I answer that 
others will want two. I will take five.’ 

I told him the more I heard of such 
speculations, the more I was convinced 
that we might as well seek to make a 
new channel for the Mississippi as 
attempt to readjust great providential 
arrangements. 

Something was said about General 
Price and his popularity with ~ his 
troops. ‘The true way to be popular 
with troops,’ he remarked, ‘is not to 
be free and familiar with them, but to 
make them believe you know more 
than they do. : My men believe I know 
everything; they are much mistaken, 
but it gives them confidence in me. 

‘You will find Grant very pleasant. 
He dispatches business promptly. He 
will probably, when he sees you, say 
to a staff officer, “See that Bishop' Lay 
has what he wishes,” and that will be 
all. He is a man of great tenacity of 
purpose. It would kill him to retire 
voluntarily from his position in front 
of Petersburg. Besides that, he is a 
good man, a pure man — as pure a 
man, sir, as General Lee.’ 

He then gave me a new passport in 
the following terms: — 


Heap Qrrs Mm. Drv. or ran Miss. ' 
In THE FIELD, Kineston, Nov. 11” 1864 


Bishop Lay of Arkansas having entered 
our lines with my authority, and now being 
prepared to pass out by the route by which 
he came, it is deemed to the interest of the 
United :States as well as himself that he 
should re-enter the Confederate lines by a 
more circuitous route, namely by way of 
Virginia. 

All officers subject to my authority are 
commanded to afford him frée passage and 
safe conduct to Louisville, whence le is per- 
mitted to travel by any of the familiar routes 
to Baltimore, Old Point Comfort, and if 
need be to City Point, and the Com: officer 
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at Old Point Comfort is requested to assist 
the Bishop to enter the Confederate lines in < 
such manner as he may deem proper. If 
this paper should fall into Gen! Grant’s 
hands, I commend Bishop Lay to his kind 
attention., 
W. T. SHERMAN 
Major Gen! U. S. A. 


Between eight and nine o’clock: the 
troops began to move. They were 
splendidly equipped, with bands play- 
ing and colors flying. I observed them 
from the window with no small pang 
of sorrow. An officer entering, General 
Sherman said to me, ‘You will be 
pleased, I am sure, to see Jeff Davis. 
This is General Jefferson Davis.’ His 
ambulance came to the door with four 
prancing horses, and the orderly stowed 
the baggage. General Sherman told 
me he carried little besides his bedding, 
a box of cigars, and a bottle of brandy. 
Presently he mounted his horse, rode 
away attended by his escort, and I saw 
him no more. 

General Barry, with whom I was left, 

_ was sick with erysipelas of the head 
and was on his way to the rear. He 
was very kind in inviting me to'go 
with him, and during the time we were 
together was most considerate of me. 
He had a box car for his own use, with 
a stove, a large bedstead, and a 
mattress. 
. Thus, on the morning of the 12th of 
November, General Sherman marched 
from Kingston on his way to lay waste 
the homes of my people, while I 
turned my face to pass through the 
North country. 

I have omitted mention of the con- 
tempt with which General Sherman 
spoke of our attempts to cut off his 
supplies. His arrangements were made 
upon the supposition that two trains 
a week would be destroyed by guerillas. 
While his communications were broken, 
he had fed his men in Atlanta, dimin- 
ishing the meat ration one fourth and 
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increasing the bread ration in the 
same proportion. Other officers and 
men told me the same thing. 

‘It amused me,’ said General Sher- 
man, ‘to read in your papers that some ` 
trains have been destroyed and there- 
fore Sherman must fall back. What 
do I care for the loss of a train? It 
is a button off my coat.’ 


We were two days on our way to 
Nashville. General Barry was sick and 
so wasI. I spent most of the time lying 
down. On Sunday, while I was reading, 
General Barry asked me to read a 
chapter aloud. 

Reaching Nashville on the 14th, I 
was introduced to General Webster, 
commanding the post. He offered me 
his own pass to Louisville, which would 
obviate the necessity of showing my 
full papers to everybody: this was very 
considerate. He also gave me a note to 
the quartermaster in charge of trans- 
portation and sent me to him in an 
ambulance. 

This quartermaster was talkative 
and greatly pleased to see a rebel. 
Diselaiming any wish to interfere with 
my political sentiments, he was anxious 
to impress upon me the wealth and 
power of his army. He could turn out 
and put on the road forty box cars and 
four locomotives per week. He had, in 
spite of obstructions, sent to the front 
30,000 men since the 14th of September. 

He urged me to take the river route 
to Cincinnati as far the safest. I de- 
clined, as it would require four days. 
He then urged me not to take the night 
train to Louisville; it was almost certain 
to be fired upon. If I would wait until 
morning, he would secure me a place in 
the ladies’ car and I could go safely. 
I took his advice, and thus on the 15th 
made an easy trip to Louisville, where 
the luxury of the Galt House was in 
striking contrast with the discomforts 
of the last ten days. 
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‘The next morning, after paying a 
visit to the Reverend Mr. Whittle, I 
left by steamboat and then came via 
Zanesville and Harrisburg to Balti- 
more, reaching the latter place on the 
18th. Passes were not required after 
leaving Louisville. 
. While on the cars, a gentleman 
touched me and asked me if I had not 
been chaplain at General Hood’s head- 
quarters; he then told me he was'a 
‘surgeon of Cleburne’s Division on his 
way to be exchanged, and introduced 
me to another surgeon of Price’s com- 
mand lately captured in Missouri. We 
had all heard that Price’s expedition 
had been disastrous. This man in- 
formed me that it was a great success; 
he had carried out with him 15,000 
recruits and supplies of immense value. 
My friends in Baltimore were as- 
tonished to see me and supposed that 
I must have been in trouble. I had 
much interesting talk with them. I 
reported tothe Provost Marshal, and 
was advised by him to await Gen- 
eral Grant’s return from Burlington, 
whither he had gone to see his family. 


Called on Mr. John W. Garrett, 


President of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and was interested in his talk. 
He believed that Lincoln would be glad 
to make peace on terms very favorable 
to us. He assured me that Lincoln was 
really a kind man, much more generous 


than his advisers. He had seen him at 


Gettysburg shedding tears over a dying 
Confederate soldier. He also informed 
me that the good condition of the Fed- 
eral finances was largely due to the 
wonderful development of petroleum, 
and gave me a striking sketch of the 
value of that discovery. 

I did not see any of the clergy of my 
former acquaintance; indeed, my: ar- 
rival in the city was known to very 
few persons. I never officiated as a 
clergy[man] in Huntsville or elsewhere 
within the Yankee lines. - 
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I found very warm-hearted Southern 
people in Baltimore, and my friends 
supplied ‘all my wants. However,’ I 
brought out little or nothing except 
some-clothes for myself. I told General 
Sherman. I had some letters and a dress 
for my wife; but he cut me short, re- 
marking that, evil as the times were, he _ 
hoped the day would not come when 
bishops would do anything wrong. My . 
baggage was not so much as glanced at, 
but I brought only what I could carry” 
in my hands. 

General Grant having passed through 
without stopping, I left Baltimore on 
the 24th and came via Fortress Monroe 
to City Point on the 25th. The river 
was full of war vessels and other 
shipping. 

I found at City Point quite a large 
hotel, néwly built of plank — rough, 
but passable. After depositing my 
baggage, I went in search of General 
Grant. 

His headquarters were on the prem- 
ises of Dr. Eppes, the yard being occu- 
pied with neat tents. The adjutant in- 
formed me he was at the barber’s shop 
(he was being shampooed). I sent in my 
card and after some delay was invited 
to his tent. This was a canvas stretched | 
over a slight wooden frame, with two 
doors, a floor, carpet, lounge, and easy- 
chair. The furniture came out of Dr. 
Eppes’s house. . 

General Grant is a thickset: man; - 
five feet eight inches in‘height. He 
happened to mention that at West’ 
Point he stood next to my brother. in 
the company and incidentally told me 
his height. He wears all his beard, and 
his hair was nicely arranged. His com- 
plexion florid, but not like that of an 
intemperate man. His voice and man- 
ner pleasant, but partially contradicted 
by the expression of his face. He looked 
to me like a man of fierce but smoulder- 


_ing passion, such as craved stimulus 


and excitement. Resolution and perse- 
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verance are evident in his demeanor. 
He is not easy in manner and does not 
wear his honors gracefully. ‘Contrary 
to my expectation, I found him quite 
loquacious, and a good talker. He 
smokes without intermission. 

After reading my papers he said they 
were all-sufficient; he would be glad to 
send me into the Conféderate lines and 
to extend to me all the courtesy that 
General Sherman could have showed. 
He inquired about General Sherman 
and the incidents around Atlanta. 
Reference was made to the shipment of 
cotton from Mobile for the relief of 
Confederate prisoners. He told me he 
had acquiesced in the arrangement. 
He was anxious to conduct this war on 
the highest principles of humanity. 
Furthermore, “neither he nor General 
Meade had ordered or authorized any 
damage to private property in Peters- 
burg. They shot at the lines, but gun- 
ners would sometimes fire too high and 
thus it happened that residences were 
struck. 

He offered me his hospitalities while 
at City Point, which I civilly declined. 
He then invited me to spend the eve- 
ning with him, and accordingly I re- 
turned after nightfall. 

I found with him a colonel of his 
staff — Roberts, perhaps, who used to 
be Hardee’s adjutant at West Point. 

General Grant excused himself for 
turning to his table and offered me 
Richmond’s morning paper. 

I collect some items of his talk. 

‘I wish you would tell your people 
they utterly misunderstand Mr. Lin- 
coln. He is one of the best men in the 
world. They think he is revengeful and 
hates the South. It is not so. I have 
just left him and conferred freely with 
him. He would be glad to see the South 
restored to every right she ever had, 
with some exceptions in the matter of 
slavery, and to even a larger measure of 
influence. . Your people do not know 
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that his feelings towards you are all 
kind and placable.’ 

‘This is not new to me,’ I saif, ‘for 
others have spoken to the same effect in 
Baltimore, but you judge aright the im- 
pression is very different among our 
people. If there are such feelings, how- 


- ever, why do you not confer and ex- 


press them? Mutual explanation and 
conference must precede peace.’ 

‘I know that,-sir. I have been anx- 
ious to see General Lee. I have not 
thought it- well to invite him, but I 
should be most glad to see him here at 
City Point and would do everything to 
make his visit agreeable.’ 

He said this as something which he 
wished me to repeat. 

‘ But besides that,’ I said, ‘the states- 
men must end this war. Ought not 
they to confer?’ 

‘I should be glad for them to do so. 
I should be willing for leading men on 
your side to go almost anywhere — 
certainly to Fortress Monroe; and I 
would ensure an interview with any 
persons they might desire to confer 
with on our side.’ 

I here took occasion to repudiate the 
character of an amateur diplomat, 
telling him that as a clergyman I con- 
fined myself to my proper duties. I 
spoke only my individual notions and 
impressions. Furthermore, however use- 
ful conference might be, I had not 
seen in the South anything that indi- 
cated a disposition to compromise the 
matters in dispute. 

‘And I must say,’ added he, ‘there is 
one thing to which we will never con- 
sent — that is separation.’ 

He recurred to Atlanta and spoke 
of General Johns[t]on in the highest 
terms. ‘When I heard Johns/t]on was 
relieved, I was as much elated as if I 
had been enabled to add a full corps to 
Sherman’s army. But Bragg is the best 
general you have.’ 

He spoke of Sherman as a most 
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superior general —a good and kind 
man, J too.: ‘Very unrelenting, however, 
in-his character,’ I said, ‘in walking the 
path marked out for himself.’ ‘Yes, 
that is his character. But I have an- 
other man, Sheridan, of great ability — 
not equal to Sherman, perhaps, but in 
some respects even superior to him.’ 

` T told him that General Sherman had 
declined to exact any promise or pledge 
of me, and in reply he said that he 
should exact none. ‘You can say what 
you please. I am advised of whatever 
happens on your side, and I suppose 
your spies-inform you what I am doing. 


I am not squeamish about persons’ 
passing through my lines. Of course the. 


case would be different of a military 
man, accustomed to observe and mak- 
ing it his business to do so. You could 
not tell anything to my detriment.’ 

‘He alluded to his visit to General 
Scott, and remarked that, although he 
had often seen him in Mexico, he' had 
never been in his company or spoken to 
him until the Sunday - previous. I 
alluded to the inscription General 
Scott had put in the copy of his mem- 
oirs presented to General Grant, saying 
that I remembered General Scott had 
told me of a sword presented by Fred- 
erick the Great to Washington, in- 
scribed ‘From the oldest to the greatest 
_ General in the world.’ 

General Grant replied he had sup- 
posed it'to be original. 

The conversation turned upon the 
changes which had been made in the 
_ art of war. I asked him if he had many 
visitors-from the English and French 
army. He said yes. One of them, after 
inspecting everything, had said to him, 
‘If you people can do so much against 
each other, what could you not do, if 
united, against the world? e 

Open-field fighting was almost obso- 
lete. During the present campaign he 
supposed his army had thrown up five 
hundred miles of breastworks. Artillery 
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was revolutionized. He remembered 
when they were drilled at West Point 
on artillery without horses. That was 
during his first year there. He was not. 
noted at West Point for proficiency in 
anything except riding. He had turned 
over to him horses that no one else 
could ride. At one of the examinations ` 
he leaped over four bars in one round, 


the last pole being raised six feet two _ 


inches. No horse had ever dislodged 
him from the saddle when on his guard, 
but he had been very often thrown 
through his own carelessness. 

When I rose to take my leave, the 
staff officer before-mentioned detained 
me, saying very deferentially there was 
a question he would much like to ask 
me if there was no impropriety in ‘it, as 
a matter of curiosity. How did the 
officers of the old army now in our serv- 
ice manage to support their families on 
pay so inadequate? I told him it was 
hard for any of us to tell how we lived; 
he must consider that we had learned to 
live on very little, wearing old clothes, 
and so forth; that the women had de- 
veloped great industry and did much 
with their own hands to support the 
family; and again that great brotherli- 
ness of feeling was. engendered among 
us, and that everyone who had some- 
thing to eat filled his house up with his 
poor kindred and friends. 

General Grant asked me to come to’ ` 
his quarters the next morning and he 
would carry me with him up the river 
and forward me through the lines. 

On going back to the tavern I found 
an Irish Roman Catholic priest occupy- 
ing the room with me. He was reading 
his office. Told mè that during the two 


_years he had been with the army he 


had read it daily, except for three days 
at, the Wilderness. 

The loungers about the hotel eee 
unfavorably of the Dutch Gap Canal. 
They say it cannot: be made deep - 
enough for gunboats to pass without 
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detention; that if one sticks fast for a 
few moments it will be sunk by our 
batteries and block up the canal. 

In my rambles I saw the tent of the 
Christian Commission open by day 
for soldiers to read and to write letters, 
every night for religious worship. Ob- 
serving some currant cake at a shop, I 
took a piece and asked the price. The 
man, perceiving I was a clergyman, 
bowed and said, ‘Nothing to you, sir.’ 


November 25.— After breakfast I 
went to General Grant’s quarters and 
left my baggage at the adjutant’s tent. 

While I was walking about, General 
Meade approached me and introduced 
himself, reminding me that we had once 
traveled from Havana to Charleston 
together. 

Allusion being made to the beauty 
of the day and of the prospect, and to 
the marring of all by the discords of 
war, he asked me, ‘What is to be the 
end of all this?’ I said I could not tell; 
from what I had seen neither party was 


disposed to yield anything, and I sup- ` 


posed we must fight it out to the end. 

‘But what can you hope for? Why 
prolong the strife? You have seen what 
our resources are, and although acci- 
dents may modify the course of things 
for a time, in the end numbers will tell.’ 

General Grant had spoken in some- 

. what the same strain, saying that he 
was daily receiving letters urging him 
to call for volunteers. He could raise 
from 300,000 to 500,000 ninety-day or 
six-months men. 

I replied to General Meade that I 
had been taught to pray, ‘Thou givest 
not alway the battle to the strong.’ 
True, the presumption, ceteris paribus, 
was in favor of strength; but war was a 
confession that reason and argument 
had failed: it was an appeal to the sol- 
emn arbitrament of God himself, and 
He did not judge according to numbers. 

General Meade replied to this, ‘Both 
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parties, I doubt not, very sincerely ex- 
pect the divine interference; but I have 
yet to find reason for expectirfg that 
that interference will be on your side.’ 

Generals Grant and Meade were 
going to inspect Butler’s lines, attended 
by their staff. At 10 a.m. we went 
down to the steamboat, a magnificent 
one reserved for General Grant’s use. 
General Meade courteously gave me 
precedence at the gangway. He is a 
tall, fine-looking man, of more culti- 
vated and polished manners than any 
other officer I saw. 

Quite a number of citizens followed. 
These occupied the Generals. I picked 
up a new book and occupied myself 
with it, not caring to seem curious, 
although I should have liked to see the 
canal. 

On reaching Aiken’s' Landing, Gen- 
eral Grant told me to remain on the 
boat and he would send an officer for 
me. The steward gave me dinner 
alone, turkey and pumpkin pie, I sup- 
pose of the Thanksgiving stock. 

After two hours an officer came with 
an ambulance and conveyed me to 
General Butler’s headquarters, where 
we remained a little while. I did not 
leave my place, but amused myself 
watching an artist who was making a 
sketch of the house. Thence we went 
to General Weitzel’s quarters, where an 
officer to carry flag of truce joined us — 
and thence to General Jordan at Fort 
Harrison. Here my parole was de- 
manded, in spite of my reply that 
General Grant was satisfied on that 
point. I disliked to be thus annoyed, 
as I am sure it was without authority; 
but it was now nearly night, I had no 
military information to give, and so 
the parole was really worthless. Rather 
than return to General Grant, I gave 
my parole to tell nothing of numbers 
and disposition of troops or of other 
military facts which could be used to 
their detriment. 
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The pickets were about fifty yards 
apart. The flag went out and was soon 
met. I walked across the brief interval, 
and after some conversation went on to 
General Ewell’s headquarters, a mile 
off, and he kindly lent me a horse. We 
rode together to Richmond that night. 

I may mention here that the follow- 
ing week I was at General Lee’s head- 


quarters, and told him what General - 


Grant said about shelling Petersburg. 
His comment was, ‘I can’t say it was 
done by his orders, but certainly by his 
authority. The Northern papers told 
constantly of the damage done and of a 
longer range being obtained by which 
more distant portions of the city were 
reached. Besides, whenever a house 
was set on fire, we saw the fire of the 
enemy increased and converged on that 
point.’ 

- The things that impressed me most 
during these weeks may be | thus 
summed up: — 

1. The difference in the physique of 
the armies. Our men are sinewy, theirs 
are fat; ours brown, theirs ruddy and 
‘beefy.’ 

2. The profusion of military supplies 
in the U. S. A. Not merely profusion, 
but extravagance; wagons, tents, ar- 
tillery ad libitum. Soldiers provided 
with everything. 

8. The comforts of all sorts. A sut- 
ler’s"shop at every little place, with 
many luxuries at a moderate price. 
Bakeries with excellent bread; soldiers 
buying many things to help out rations 
—- oysters and the like. 

4. The universal horror of rebellion 
among the masses. They speak of it as 
the unpardonable sin. They consider 
rebels outside the pale of humanity. 
They deem it no harm to commit any 
outrage upon a rebel, 

5. The luxury of the North. “More 
money and more extravagance than 
ever before. 

6. The inflation that accompanies it. 
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No seeming dependence on God. No 
fear of disaster. All minds full of the 
greatness of the Union. The national 
vainglory inexpressible. 

7. The character of their generals. 
Men who desire to be considered honor- 
able and kind; who really think they 
are so; men of punctilious courtesy and 
good manners, and who yet in the best 
conscience will do — just what they 
have done, and do it regretfully, as 
Torquemada would burn a heretic, or 
Marat send an aristocrat to the 
guillotine. 

8. Thank God I am in the South. 
Far better our Confederate poverty, 
ennobled as it is by patience, than 
Federal wealth with its attendant pride 
and self-sufficiency. 

I may add that everything I saw and 
heard, the common talk on the cars 
and by the wayside, among citizens and 
common soldiers, satisfied me that peace 
may be had, but only by receding from 
every position we have assumed and 
entrusting ourselves to the faith and 
good feeling of the Northern people. 

They are elated, I may say aston- 
ished, at the wealth and might they 
have developed. Their idol is less the 
Union of the past than the sublime 
‘Union of the future, destined soon to 
overshadow all the nations. They 
deem the act of those who interrupt 
its triumphal progress so great: an - 
impiety as to authorize any punish- 
ment that may be inflicted. 

Furthermore, they deem us to be 
already enveloped and hopelessly over- 
borne by numbers; they speak pityingly 
of the insanity which continues to ex- 
tremity a struggle the issue of which is 
to them almost palpable. 

I brought home with me one deep 
and abiding conviction. We must, at 
whatever cost, win our independence. 
There is no other alternative open to 
us which can be for one moment 
considered. 





A DAY IN NEPAL 


BY SIR JOHN CAMPBELL 


Tue elephants had gone down to the 
river, early in the morning, to get ready 
for the day’s work. They lay, some fif- 
teen or so, like black rocks in the slow- 
moving, muddy stream. Behind them, 
on the north bank, the forest rose, a 
wall of greenery, topping the precipi- 
tous earth bank that glowed a rich 
yellow in the level sunlight. It was a 
very hot day in June, with the rains al- 
ready a week overdue; the heat, even 
at that early hour, was stifling. Not a 
leaf quivered. 

The mahouts, with much shouting 
and many vociferous commands, at- 
tended to the toilette of their charges. 
Radha Piyari— Radha the Beloved — 
lay on her side close inshore, right in 
front of me as I lazed on the river bank 
watching the scene. Her trunk was 
curled up out of harm’s way, like a 
gigantic ammonite; her crafty little 
pig’s eye was tightly screwed up; over 
what one could see of her great face 
there was an expression of complete 
beatitude. -The water lapped gently 
against her sides, and the mahout 
rubbed her down with a brick, stopping 
now and then to throw water over her 
with his cupped hands, or to examine 
her huge ear for parasites. He stood on 
the foreleg which the water hid, and 
talked pleasantly to her, all the time, 
‘of cabbages and kings.’ Then, step- 
ping back into the river bed, he or- 
dered: ‘Tiriya, beti? (‘Turn over, my 
daughter.’) , ` 


Not a muscle moved. ‘Art thou 
deaf? Did not I say turn over?’ 
Radha Piyari’s only response was to 
snuggle down luxuriously yet a little 
farther into the soft sand. She was 
having the time of her life: cool water 
lapped her; soft sand moulded itself to 
her every sinuosity; and then there was 
the blissful joy of being scrubbed by a 
brick, while the sunlight, not yet too 
powerful for her taste, soaked steadily 
into the great black hide. 

Muhammad Ali threw out his arms 
in expostulation. ‘Shameless one! Evil 
liver! Low-caste person! Dost thou 
not attend to my orders? Have I not 
said, twice, that thou must turn?’ His 
voice rose to a frenzied yell. Radha 
Piyari gave a heave of contented en- 
joyment, and a little wriggle which 
sought yet more of that blissful contact 
with the cool, soft sand beneath her; 
but the tight-shut eye did not open, 
and the trunk remained tightly coiled. 

Muhammad Ali stepped back a pace, 
and shrieked: ‘Child of shame! Spawn 
of a nameless outcaste! Thou dost not 
obey me — thou, whose mother’s vir- 
tue could not resist the-village watch- 
man; thou, whose sister .. .? And so 
on through the untranslatable intrica- 
cies of what has come to be a stereo- 
typéd formula of abuse. Radha Piyari 
cautiously opened her cunning little 
eye. This, though ‘but the beginning of 
love talk in her country,’ promised to 


get more serious, all the same, Perhaps 
841 
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she had better do something about it, 
after all; there was still one whole side 
to scfub! So the huge bulk rolled 
to a vertical position, then heaved up 
slowly on the forelegs and subsided, — 
without the trace of a splash, so con- 
trolled was the whole movement, — 
exposing the other side. The little eye 
shut again; blissful content spread like 
a slow smile over the great face; and 
she settled down, with nicely adjusted 


wriggles, to another half hour or so of- 


perfect happiness. 


1 


An (hour later we were off. We 
crossed the river, which forms -the 
boundary between British India and 
Nepal, and threaded our way, in single 
file, through the forest, drifting along 
silently — for an. elephant on a forest 
track makes little more sound than a 
falling leaf. The great sal trees stood 
up on each side of us, sixty feet high or 
more, their summits a feathery mass of 
silver gray, fresh and cool-looking in 
their new foliage, and the air was heavy 
with the perfume from their flowering 
tops. Every now and then, as we 
moved into a clearing, the sun burned 
our faces and hands; and the elephants 
slipped their trunks inside their great 
mouths to draw out some small store of 
liquid, which they squirted along their 
overheated flanks. 

We twisted through the ‘tortuous 
paths of a Tharu village, the overhang- 
ing thatch of the houses brushing the 
sides of the elephants as they passed. 
One or two of them made tentative 
movements to steal, as they drifted 
along, the gourds or pumpkins that 
lay, fat, juicy, and inviting, on the 
sun-bleached roofs — tentatives which 

_ Were corrected by resounding thumps 
on the head from the heavy ankus that 
each mahout balanced on his right 

_ thigh. Little children, naked as worms 
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except for the amulets round their 
necks, poured in from a side path, 
perilously near the ponderous feet. 
One could feel the great beasts ‘col- 
lecting’ themselves and going cautious- 
ly, lest they should harm any of these 
little ones. But the children trotted 
along sturdily, unheeding, pluffing up 
the thick dust with their feet, and 
shouting in their shrill voices: — 
‘Hathi, hathi, bal do. 
Sone ka bal do.’ 


(‘O elephant! O elephant! Give me a hair. 
Give me a hair of gold.’) 


Their mothers had told them that if 
an elephant plucked one of its sparse 
hairs and handed it to them it would 
turn into gold in the palm of their 
hand. And one’s mind went back to a 
very small English boy of long ago, 
dainty: in white piqué skirt, pursuing 
unweariedly the thrushes on a velvet 
green lawn, with a handful of salt 
tightly clutched in one chubby fist. 
For his mother had told him that the 
only sure and certain way of catching 
birds was to put salt on. their tails. 
Bahadur Singh — ‘short and stout 
and round about, and tubby as could 
be’ — hopped excitedly in his howdah, 
and pointed to a blue jay that fluttered 
off, pale blue and dark blue, gorgeous 
in the sunlight. 
‘A katnas on the right! By God, we. 
shall have at least one or half a tiger.’ 
And Abdul Muhammad, tall, fat, and 
heavily bearded, came in with the deep- 
voiced refrain: ‘If it please God, we 
shall at least have one or half a tiger.’ 
Later we passed a tiny little girl, 
perhaps six years old, who stood at the 
corner of a jungle path with a ghara of 
water poised on her head and her arm 
curved up to steady it. An exact replica 


‘of a grown woman, in her reddish-. 


brown skirt that hung in multitudinous 
folds, in her sari and her pitiful little 
ornaments. 
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‘A virgin on the left, with a full water 
pot! By God, we shall have at least 
three tigers! —and Bahadur Singh 
jumped up and down in his excitement. 
And from behind me the deep refrain 


boomed out: ‘If God wills, we shall 


have at least three tigers.’ 

We wound on and on, along jungle 
paths or through trackless forest. 
There were omens all the way, and all 
were favorable. Our probable bag rose 
steadily. The rifles got too hot to hold 
in our bare hands, and we had to slip 
on the leather guards. Knowing what 
such temperatures can do with cordite, 
I kept my cartridges in my pocket. 

The elephants were bored, for it was 
dull work; they squirted more and more 
frequently along their burning sides; 
they played with clumps of coarse grass 
that they had dragged out in passing, 
knocking off the earth and polishing 
the roots to glittering whiteness by 
dexterous whisking against their toes 
as each foot advanced in turn. The sun 
bit strongly at. our faces and hands, 

and our eyes got dazzled with the ter- 

rific glare. We began to shift uneasily 

in our narrow seats, to stand, to sit, 
: to doze off every now and then. It was 
clearly time for a halt. 

From behind me Abdul Muhammad 
boomed, ‘It is necessary to halt. It is 
the hour of the midday prayer. The 
sun stands at its highest in the sky.’ 

Without a word spoken, we turned to 
the nearest shade. Abdul Muhammad 
slipped down the hind leg of his ele- 
phant; changed his turban for a skull- 
cap; spread his praying mat on the 
yellow burnt-up grass, pointing it 
toward Mecca; washed his hands cere- 
moniously in the sand drift close by; 
and was at once absorbed in the stately 
ritual of his religion. The rest of us 
clustered together and talked in low 
tones. After some time Bahadur Singh 
got restless; the kneelings, the bowings, 
the standing up and the folding of the 
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hands, went on interminably. ‘He is a 
five-times man,’ he said. ‘But he for- 
gets that, though God will wait,’ — and 
often has to, — the tigers won’t! Hai, 
Abdul Muhammad!’ The automaton 
went on, undisturbed. ‘Hai, Abdul 
Muhammad — there is need of speed!’ 
Abdul Muhammad beat his forehead 
on the earth. 

Bahadur Singh plucked from a bel 
tree, beside which his elephant stood, a 
dozen or so of the round, dark green, 
aromatic fruit it bore; and then, from 
a distance of perhaps twenty yards, 
lobbed them slowly, one after the other, 
at the praying figure. Each, about the 
size of an orange, fell with a thud, and 
rolled gently to somewhere very near 
the edge of the praying mat; none quite 
touched it. It was wonderfully accurate 
work, but it had not the slightest effect 
on Abdul Muhammad. When the full 
ritual had been performed, he gathered 
the mat, shinned up the hind leg of his 
elephant to his howdah, stuffed a quid 
of pan into’ his mouth, and chewed 
contentedly. 

‘Now thy work is done till the sun 
goes down; ours is yet to do. March,’ 
said Bahadur Singh. 

They were friends of very long stand- 
ing, and they knew the exact limits to 
which each could go with the other; 
but one marveled, all the same. For a 
Hindu to molest a Muhammadan at his 
prayers is no light matter; blood has 
been shed, many a time, for less than 
Bahadur Singh had done. 


Tit 


- Almost at once we found ourselves in 
quite different country. The trees were 
taller; underneath, the ground was as 
bare and as hard as a city pavement; 
nowhere — not even in the sparse 
watercourses — was a blade of grass to 
be ‘seen; the signs of fairly recent fire 
were all around us. For perhaps thirty 
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feet up, there was not a green leaf; 
everywhere lay blackened patches that 
had fofmerly been clumps of grass and 
undergrowth. Most striking of all, 
many of the trees were smouldering as 
they stood; the air was full of tenuous, 
filmy, blue-gray smoke; and here and 
there great asaina trees lay prone, 
burning slowly, with the smoke rising in 
delicate spirals. The asaina is peculiar 
in that it burns very gradually, like 
touchwood; the ash is pure white; and 
even the heavy seasonal rains seem 
unable to put out the fire. And so with 
astonishing frequence one saw, on the 
fire-blackened ground, the ghosts of 
great trees that lay in an outline of soft, 
powdery ash, complete to the last little 
twig. As far as the eye could reach 
through the thin haze of smoke, there 
was nothing bút fire-blackened ground, 
seared trunks, and these huge white 
ghostly relics of what had once been the 
giants of a primeval forest. Not a bird 
sang in that desolating wilderness; 
no animals lived there; there was no 
water; the silence of death encom- 
passed it. It .was like a nightmare 
vision of the Inferno. 

We pushed slowly on, for the ele- 
phant on a long march is not a fast 


walker, sometimes emerging into open - 


areas where herds of cattle’ seemed to 
find a living on the seared plain, bare 
as the palm of one’s hand, sometimes 


‘plunging again into the sal forest, every 


now and then passing mango and lime 
trees that marked the former sites’ of 
abandoned settlements. It is a country 
without roads or rivers; the torrent 
beds that the seasonal rains cut, like 


‘ great gashes across the face of the land, 
‘are all unbridged; there are very few 


villages, and in none of these did we see 
a single house of brick, or even of sun- 
dried mud. There is very little cultiva- 
tion, and that of the semi-nomadic type. 

We are accustomed to talk, perhaps 
rather glibly, of man’s constant strife 
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with nature; in India one sees that strife 
in its elemental form. Every day one 
has before one’s eyes some massive 
temple, constructed for eternity, where 
the fig tree has sent its searching roots 
into the great blocks of masonry and 
overturned them; shrines lie dismantled 
in the green depths of the forest, dis- 
solved by the trees and grasses and 
creepers that have eaten them away; 
my elephant has stumbled, in the very 
heart of a great forest; over the almost 
imperceptible remains of a broad wall 
that was the sole remaining vestige, 
aboveground, of what had once been a 
great and populous city. I have shot -. 
tiger in ‘God’s Fort,’ as it is called - 
locally —a wilderness of Cyclopean 
masonry,’ of wide temple steps and 
ruined fanes, of partially blocked-up 
crypts where leopards laired. For acre 
after acre one moved’ from massive 
stone to massive stone, pushing one’s 
way between the tree trunks, dodging 
the hanging lianes, scrambling through 
the thorn bushes and the creepers — 
chrome yellow splashed with blood-red 
spots — that bound the tangle together. 
‘God’s Fort’ stands in the centre of the - 
forest, with no habitations, not even 
the meanest, within many miles. 


IV 


Tiger shooting is not unlike the well- 
known definition’ of war — weeks of 
acute, boredom, punctuated by minutes 
of intense excitement. We had plodded 
along twenty-odd miles, perhaps, to beat 
a patch of thick cane junglethat was not 
much larger than a football field. - 

The details of a tiger beat are of no 
particular interest except to the partic- © 
ipants; it will suffice to say that the 
omen derived from the ‘virgin on the 
left, with a full water pot,’ was the cor-.. 
rect one. We got our three tigers, all 
big beasts. There was much joy in the 
Tharu village close by, — for these 
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tigers lived on the villagers’ cattle, — 
and we swung off on the long trek home 
with their cheery shouts of thanks and 
farewell to hearten us on the way. The 
return journey, when there are three 
heavy tigers lolling ponderously on the 
pads, is always pleasant enough; we 
went over, untiredly, every little inci- 
dent of the beat, the repeated charges, 
and the final kills, talking excitedly 
among ourselves and with the throng- 
ing mahouts. The, picture which re- 
mains most vividly in my mind is of a 
great tawny beast, with deep black 
stripes, flashing over the green palm- 
like leaves of the canebrake, the drawn- 
back lips showing the glittering teeth, 
the paws stretched out to their full 
extent, six feet above the ground, and 
coming straight at me with the most 
heart-shaking roar. What did onethink 
of? I am quite clear as to that. One 
thought of the imperative necessity of 
protecting one’s elephant, which stood 
four-square, without a tremor, but very, 
very watchful. - 

Almost immediately after recrossing 
the river, we picked up, in the rapidly 
waning light, the track of an elephant. 
It will seem extraordinary to anyone 
not accustomed to these vast but 
sparsely inhabited areas, and to the life 
of the forest, that my mahout —I 
happened to be leading — should have 
turned to me at once with the casual 
remark: ‘That is the jungle-wala 
sahib. He must have come in from 
Bellarpore.’ He had; and we found him 
later at our camp, where his tents were 
already pitched. Thompson was a 
canny Scot, who knew his job and 
attended to it admirably. He slouched 
over to meet us as we came in, and 
admitted that our three tigers were 
‘quite nice little beasties.’ 

‘I let one off myself, yesterday,” he 
added. 

‘Missed it, you mean?’ 

‘No. What I say — let him off,’ 
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We lolled in long chairs, on a clearing 
overlooking the sluggish river, which 
gleamed leaden-dull in the faint light. 
Ice tinkled gratefully in the long glasses, 
and the owls hooted mournfully. Bit 
by bit, slowly, and as it seemed un- 
willingly, we got the story. 


v 


Thompson, returning about three 
o'clock to his camp after a long tour of 
inspection, had picked up the fresh 
track of a tiger. 

“You know the bit of outlying forest, 
all roni trees, at the bend of the river, 
three miles this side of Bellarpore?’ 

We nodded. 

“Well, it was there, on the path by 
the side of the river. A new tiger — 
evidently just in from Nepal. A big 
male. Shortly after, I noticed vultures 
in a cotton tree half a mile farther on. 
I went there straight, cutting across 
another bend. And there was the kill 
—a young buffalo, with very little 
eaten. Almost in the open, too. 
Damned fool of a tiger—he had 
walked along, in broad daylight, with- 
out attempting to take cover; and he 
had left his kill in the open. It seemed 
good enough, — though it was a hell of 
a hot day, as you know, — so I went 
on to the camp to fetch my machan, 
have some tea, —— my first meal that 
day, — and get my rifle. I sent a pad 


- back to fix up the machan in the cotton 


tree. I suppose I got there about five; 
I had left my watch behind. It was in 
the full sun, and infernally hot. There 
was a hanging rope, of course, to help 
me; but the trunk was very wide, and 
very slippery. I had to swarm up, 
and there was about thirty feet of it; 
it felt like three thousand. When I 
tumbled into the machan, I wascooked, 
absolutely done, lost to the world. I 
Jay there gasping, soaked through with 
sweat; half a dozen times I thought 1 
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was going to be sick. Never felt so 
completely done in all my life. It was 
ten migutes or more before I could 
rouse myself to tell my mahout to tie 
the rifle to the rope. I hauled it up, 
loaded, and settled down to wait for the 
tiger. The elephant I sent back through 
the jungle, so as not to disturb the river 
path. I told the mahout to come back 
for me a quarter of an hour after the sun 
set; I was not going to sit there in the 
dark for any tiger. 

‘Weil, I don’t suppose the enat 
had been gone half an hour when I 
heard the tiger, somewhere near the 
river bank. He came crashing along 
as if the place belonged to him. Then I 
heard a thump — evidently he had 
jumped down on to the river bed. I 
could see the north bank from where I 
sat, for nearly a quarter of a mile; but 
the near bank was hidden by the trees, 
except a hundred yards or so- of it. I 
had a perfectly clear field of fire toward 
the river and the kill— which lay 
almost under me, just in front. In:a 
few minutes, I picked up my tiger — a 
whacking big male, with a splendid 
ruff — slouching along, bang in the 
open, parallel to the river and not 


seventy yards from me. He did n’t care. 


two hoots for anything or anybody, 
clearly — never looked. this way or 
that, but shambled along, as if he were 
in carpet slippers, weaving his big 
head slightly from side to side. I was 
fascinated watching him. I didn’t 
want to shoot — though I could have 
picked out any ‘single hair on him and 
put my bullet through it. Suddenly he 
turned straight for the river, and 
picked his way delicately through the 
odd puddles to the bank at the edge of 
the big pool. 

“I watched him bend down to drink; 
and then things happened with Such 
suddenness that my eye was not quick 


enough to see it all. There was a swirl. 


in the water; and the next thing I knew 
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was that Alphonse — the big “croc” 
that I have seen so often sunning him- 
self on the bank opposite — had his 
jaws tight clamped over the tiger’s head. 
I could see the tiger’s hind legs come 
under him, and stiffen; but Alphonse 
was pulling him into the water all right. 
It stood like that for a second or two; 
and then, very, very slowly, the tiger 
backed away from the edge. Alphonse’s 
big wicked head appeared, then his 
shoulders, the tiger heaving away 
steadily. End of that movement! 
Slowly, against all that the tiger could 
do, he was drawn in jerks back to the 
water’s edge again. End of that move- . 
ment! I tumbled to it after a bit. 

When fully afloat, the croc lost the 

advantage of his weight; when he was 

partially resting on the ledge of the 

pool, the tiger could n’t move him. 

And so it went, backward and forward. 

‘But that tiger was having an ivn- 
tensive education in British India. 
The next time, when he had Alphonse - 
well out, he gave his head a quick 
jerk up, and tried for-the throat with . 
one paw. I don’t know whether he got 
him or not, for Alphonse had his head 
down in a split second. But every 
time after that, when the ‘tiger got far 
enough back from the water’s edge to 
risk it, he had another determined try 
for Alphonse’s throat. I don’t know 
how long it lasted — my best guess was 
something like a quarter of an hour. 
Again all of a sudden, so quick that I 
could not follow it, there was another 
swirl in the pool, and Alphonse had 
disappeared. The tiger almost fell 
back, recovered himself, and whisked 
round. Then he staggered, stumbling 
at every step, away from the river, and 
threw himself down right in front of 
me on some soft sand. 

‘His head was torn to ribbons; his ruff 
was in points of clotted blood; his big 
sides heaved, and he took his breath in 
great gasps. Done to the world — just 
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as I had been three quarters of an hour 
before when I tumbled into my machan. 
I could smell the reek of him.as he lay 
laboring there in front .of me; and I 
never felt sorrier for anybody. I prom- 
-ised myself that Alphonse was in 
for it, as soon as I could find time- to 
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lay for, him — it ought to be pretty 
easy.” nl gave the tiger-about twenty 
ininutes to get his wind again, and cool 
off a bit; then I searched in my pocket 
for a spent-cartridge, and tossed it on 
his flank as he lay. He looked up at me 
once, gave one woof, and -was off.’ 
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``. BY LOUISE TAYLOR .- 


THE young Japanese scholar and I were 
seated in the. Museum study room 
looking at Ukiyoe prints. In the pic- 
ture before us half-clothed hairy de- 
mons were engaged in a fierce battle 
with.‘ picturesque - warriors. My com- 
panion pointed to one of the demons. 
. ‘Shutenddji,’ he ‘said. And, indicating 
the warriors, ‘Yamabushi.’ Then he 


rapidly inscribed the two names ini. 


Japanese calligraphy on two slips of 
paper, added the English definitions, 
‘demon chief’ and ‘itinerant monks,’ 
and handed the papers to me. ‘It tells 


. there,’ he explained further, pointing’ 


to the Japanese characters showered 
over the top of the print. 
I had an inspiration: 


I need it in my work, you know. : Some- 
times I have to catalogue prints. - If 
you could be kind enough to give me 
lessons!’ 

‘But I am very glad — if you. will 
helpime with my English,’ he said. 
Thus lightly I stepped into the -lin- 
guistic labyrinth of the Far East. 


“We will start with the alphabet,’ 


said Mr. Shigimoto when we met for the 


‘Mr. Shigi-. 
moto, could you teach me to read it? 


first lesson. I smiled faintly at the 
simplicity of the thing after all ‘Still 
it is not exactly an alphabet,’ he pur- 
sued, ‘but you must learn fifty letters, 
and then fifty more — and still that is 
not exactly the ‘true language. But 
then you will be ready to begin the 
ideographic characters, which must be 
learned separately. As a ‘start you will: 
study the four hundred commonest 
ones, but, in order to read, one must 
know several thousand.’ - 

_ Idismissed ugly doubt from my yid 
and eagerly reached for. the first home 
assignment. The page was enchanting 
to look at. Dotted lines marked off 
little squares. And there, each in a 
separate square, in vertical columns 
ranged from right to left,-were the 
fifty first letters! Beside each one was 
its English transliteration in red ink. 
At a glance it was-plain that here was 
no ‘alphabet’ of letters, but a syllabary 
— each character representing a com- 
bination of vowel and consonant 
sounds. As Mr. Shigimoto read: it 
aloud, I was confronted with a con- 
fusion of sa, wa, ri, ko, and the like. 

. These sounds were indicated by a 
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series of symbols so different from any 
familiar form that I wondered how in 
the werld. I should ever memorize 
them. Well might I wonder! I copied 
them. I studied them. I took them in 
columns and pairs. I wrote them on 
scraps of paper and stuck them in my 
mirror. I learned conclusively that 
memory is an act of association. If 
only those tricky little characters 
looked like something, it would n’t be 
so bad. I began to see the most far- 
fetched analogies; began to recognize 
‘the one like a bird track,’ ‘one like 
a knotted rope,’ ‘one like an anchor,’ 


and so on. Then it was just ‘one. 


more step to learn the name — and 
I had it. 

At this stage ‘came the bright idea of 
inscribing the separate characters on 
individual cards with the pronunciation 
on the back. Deal them out, guess, and 
turn over. The rightly named_ ones 
stack in one pile and the stumbling- 
blocks. iù another. Then shuffie the 
hard ones and repeat. It worked; at 
last I learned them. But wait. The 
reading changes if two dots are placed 
beside the letter. -That is something 
else. And something else again if a 
circle is added instead. What an in. 
convenient idea! But I could learn 
those too, and did. It was a proud day 
indeed when I could say a-ka-sa-ta-na- 
ha-ma-ya-ra-wa and write it too. It 
was disappointing to discover it. was 
only a word for drill and had no mean- 
ing, but here was a small victory any- 
way: 

The lessons were semi-weekly. 
first my teacher inclined to the con- 
versational method. He taught me to 
say ‘Good morning’ and ‘Good-bye,’ 
‘I understand,’ ‘I don’t understand,’ 
‘Thank you,’ and ‘You’re welcqme.’ 
I decided to try one of my new words 
on Miss Ayame, a Japanese tsuba ex- 
pert, who was a frequent visitor to the 
study and who was sympathetically 


At 


-said'means, 
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observing my efforts from a distance. 
At my first opportunity I essayed a 
‘Thank you’ in her native tongue. 
Immediately she was convulsed with 
merriment. ‘That’s what Mr. Shigi- 
moto says,” said I, defensively. When 
she could stop laughing long enough to 
speak, she explained, ‘That’s man’s 
language. He says it, but ladies must 


- say different way.’ And of course the 


ladie? way turned out to be three 
times as long. I reproached my teacher 
for subscribing to a double standard in 
language and he only beamed, “That 
is why we must admire ladies so much. 
Their language is much more difficult.’ 
I suggested that as an American girl 
perhaps I could get away with using 
the, masculine style, but I saw I had 
shocked him, so pretended I was only 
joking. 

Sentence structure was our next 
problem. We considered the possessive 
ease. ‘You say “leaves of the trees,” 
yes?’, began Mr. Shigimoto. ‘We say 
“tree of the leaves,” or maybe -“tree 
of leaf.” We have no plural — that 


- makes it easy?’ he added hopefully. 


Then, ‘No article, either. Only’ — he 
waved his pencil over the paper in an 
intricate pattern of scratches and waited 
for my approbation of the utter sim- 
plicity of it. 

‘That’s very easy, I managed 
bravely. Mr. Shigimoto rose to go. 
He murmured a farewell sentence in 
Japanese. Joyfully I came back with, 
‘ Dottashimashite’ (‘Don’t mention it’), 
for I thought he was thanking me for 
something. It turned out that he had 
said, ‘It has begun to snow.’ But añ- 
other Japanese student had arrived 
just in time to hear my response, and, 
misapplied as it was, I felt it was 
amusing him excessively. ‘What you 
“What is the matter with 
you?” he told me. For I had given the 
final e the sound of a and there was the 
resulting change in meaning. ‘Even 
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the monkey sometimes slips from the 
bough,’ quoted my professor, con- 
solingly. 

I had promised to be vigilant of Mr. 
Shigimoto’s English and to correct 
his mistakes and help him all I could. 
Imagine my surprise one day when, 
with his usual dignity, he asked me to 
show him a dictionary ‘by the other 
guy.’ I was so astonished that I smiled 
broadly, and this brought out, ‘Don’t 
laugh, kid.’ I nearly fainted at these 
words from a formal diffident Japanese 
gentleman whose English words were 
always few and well-considered. It 
was extremely difficult to explain that 
he had used the words correctly as 
slang, yet they were not correct 
English. Some student companions 
had undertaken to interpret colloquial 
English to my teacher, and from then 
on I was busy excusing to him the 
irregularities of American speech. Not 
only slang, but also the commonest 
idioms began to seem monstrous. 

My own language betrayed me un- 
expectedly. Why not a ‘trifle bit’? 
Why not ‘quite many’? If ‘lamb,’ why 
not ‘ramb,’ and given ‘myrtle,’ why 
not ‘tyrtle’? I was amazed to discover 
that and r sound identical to a Japa- 
nese ear. My friend transposed them 
freely with very entertaining results. 
He was even able to silence me when I 
‘complained of the difficulty of the 
Japanese ts and nasal g sounds. The 
English th and v are as diabolical of 
their kind. 

But he had no comeback when we 
came to ideographs. Then analogies 
with English were forgotten entirely. 
Then developed the necessity of be- 
coming artist and poet in order to 
approach penmanship. Although much 
more interesting than the cryptic hira- 
gana symbols, nevertheless ideographs 
seem a hopeless tangle to the beginner 
— this notwithstanding the fact that 
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now you are given ‘something to re- 
member them by.’ Moons, suns, trees, 
people, and animals.may be détected 
in graphic representation in the charac- 
ters. A woman under a roof is ‘peace.’ 
Three women means ‘to make noise.’ 
The. sign for ‘purity’ evolves from 
‘blue water.’ Even the word for 
‘horse’ has four legs. 

Still, it’s a long reach from the 
naivetés of picture writing to the ab- 
stractions of the radicals. A single 
brush stroke means so much that when 
you name one meaning in translating 
you suspect a dozen others. You are 
only spurred on by appealing to your 
pride and remembering that Japanese 
school children learn all this somehow 
— the plucky little things. However, 
in the course of time, the day came 
when I could peek into a handbook of 
colloquial Japanese phrases. 

Picture my delight at the prospect 
of actually grasping some usable con- 
versation! After all the theory, I was 
about to try to operate this compli- 
cated mechanism. I opened the covers 
of the book. I turned the pages. I 
scanned the English translations beside 
the clauses, anxious to seize upon some 
serviceable material. I saw: ‘There ` 
are many cranes in Korea’; ‘It snows 
in Lapland all the year round’; ‘Does 
your dickey bird sing?’ — and on and 
on. I stared at these atrocious sen- 
tences. Impertinently they stared back 
at me. With a sardonic smile I flipped 
the pages of my notebook. Then finally 
I saw myself, as inarticulate as at the 
start. Who wants to hear an American 
recite the Japanese hiragana? 

I turned to my friend, the tsuba 
collector. ‘My Japanese is awfully 
funny, isn’t it, Miss Ayame?’ I said 
bleakly. A gale of laughter shook her. 


"It is too pity,’ she admitted cheerfully. 


‘But,’ — here she summed it all up, — 
‘I'get so kick of it!’ 
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THE PROPHET OF AMMON 


BY LOUIS REED 


In the small town of Winfield, West - 


Virginia,. justice, like the gnarled and 
‚knotty inhabitants of the surrounding 
mountains, has ways peculiar to itself. 
Three times a year a circuit-riding 
- judge comes to town to try the cases 
that have accumulated since his last 
visit, and his coming is the signal forall 
the folk for miles around to flock to 
the courthouse to see the show. 

The first day of court is drawing to a 
close. The afternoon and early eve- 
ning have been spent trying a murder 
case — State versus Fitzmaurice. Fitz 
is my client. Gene: Mottlesey of 
Charleston is associated with me in 
the case, and we have done our best for 
Fitz. Whether our best is enough to 
save him from the gallows is more than 
either of us knows. Hour after weary 
hour the sordid details of the shooting 
have been laid before the jury. Fitz 
came home one day to find Jep Tooth- 
man with his wife, and Fitz shot him 
dead. The State has asked for a 
verdict of murder in the first degree. 
Wethave built-up our defense upon the 
unwritten law. The jury went out at 
9.38, and now the judge and all the 
lawyers are congregated in the witness 
room to wait. 

In moments like this the judge is 

- mellow and full of anecdotes. He tells 
story after story, finally coming.round 
to one he has recently heard about that 
celebrated jurist, Judge Joe Smith of 


the Kanawha Circuit. Joe Smith, who 
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flourished about fifty years ago, must 
have been a man worth knowing. His 
eccentricities have often been related 
in print. He is known to have walked 
through the streets of Charleston 


barefooted because his shoes hurt him, .. 


and to have trimmed his beard on the 
bench while conducting a trial. Withal 
he was a brilliant and capable judge.. 
‘They say Evans Doddridge was 
making a long argument in court one 
day,’ says the judge, ‘when Joe Smith 
lost interest. Immediately Joe sank 
back in his chair and crossed his feet 
on the desk in front, so that Doddridge, 
who stood beneath, could see nothing 
of the judge but the soles of his.enor- 
mous brogan shoes. Doddridge was an 
able and distinguished lawyer, noted 
in debate for his biting and sarcastic 
tongue. At the appearance of the feet 
Doddridge made a low obeisance and 


remarked, “There is evidently as much . 


law at: one end of the court as the 
other.” Wholly unperturbed, Old Joe 
replied: “Not at all, Doddridge. It’s 


simply a matter of your being able to- 
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convinceoneend as well as the other. 

The aged prosecutor tells one of his 
favorite stories, which we have all 
heard a hundred times. The clock 
ticks on. At 10.30 the judge sends the 
sheriff to the jury room to find out if 
there is a possibility of arriving at a 
verdict soon. 

‘Tell them,’ says the judge, ‘that I 
don’t want to lock them up for the 
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night, but on the other hand I don’t 
want to wait here until morning.’ 

The sheriff reports that the jury 
thinks it will soon arrive at a verdict. 
This heartens everybody. Once again 
the lawyers start yarning. At 11.09 
there is a knock at the door. Instantly 
the courtroom bustles to action. The 
judge breaks off a yarn to mount the 
bench. As the news flies about that the 
jury has reached a verdict, the remain- 
ing spectators crowd the front seats. 
The jury files in slowly, enters the jury 


box. The prisoner, arriving breathless - 


from the jail house, faces the jury. 

‘Gentlemen,’ says the clerk, ‘have 
you arrived at a verdict?’ 

‘Yes, says the foreman. 

He passes a slip of paper to the 
clerk, who unfolds it deliberately. Not 
a breath is drawn in the courtroom. 

‘We, the jury,’ reads the clerk, ‘agree 
and find the defendant, James Fitz- 
maurice, guilty of voluntary man- 
slaughter.’ 

‘So say you all, gentlemen?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

The tension passes. Hurried whis- 
perings are heard among the spectators. 
The prisoner swallows gulpingly. 

‘Cheer up, old boy,’ says Mottlesey. 
‘It won’t be more than two years at 
the most.’ i 

‘I wonder,’ says Fitz, ‘if she got the 
: kids ready.’ 

‘Sentence will be passed,’ says the 
judge, ‘to-morrow morning. Court is 
adjourned until nine o’clock.’ 

At 11.42 I sit on the edge of my bed 
and look longingly at Ludwig’s Bis- 
marck. I have reached the place where 
Bismarck makes himself chancellor. 
But, chancellor or not, I have another 
long day ahead. 


Il 


The next thing I know the jailer is 
there waking me. Fortunately I have 
‘always had friends to wake me, for an 
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alarm clock seldom rouses me. The 
jailer is a huge, portly man with the 
build of a prize fighter. In his younger 


days he could lift a farm wagon with ` 


eight men on it. Of late years he has 
become very pious and has confessed 
to me that he should have gone into 
the ministry. His reading is confined 
to the Bible and the Baptist Sunday 
School Quarterly. Quite often it is 
necessary for me to read over the 
Sunday School lessons myself and 
explain their deeper meanings because 
the ‘big words’ in them are beyond 
him. He tells people that I know a 
great deal. 

Sometimes I think he suspects me of 
heathenism because I wrote a paper 
called ‘The Bearing of the Theory of 
Evolution on Social Problems,’ and left 
it lying about where he saw the title. 
He did not read it. 

The common ground where we meet 
most in conversation is the war. We 
have fought it through from beginning 
to end several times. Both of us were 
at Nantillois the night the Germans 
sent over the terrific bombardment. 
That was the night when Sid Thomas 
of Denver, pointing to the cemetery 
above us, said to me, ‘It’s too hot here. 
I’m going up there, and sleep with the 
stiffs.” He is still sleeping there. 

It is-7.14. Fortunately, the first day 
of court has passed, so that I need not 
be at the office at an unearthly hour. 
My room is over the jail kitchen; I can 
hear Pauline, the maid of all work, 
dishing up breakfast for the jailbirds. 
Through the open door comes the 
smell of bacon and eggs, and buck- 
wheat cakes, and strong, black coffee. 

My toilette finished hurriedly, I 
descend to the floor below. The 
family, consisting of the jailer, his 
wife, -their two-year-old son George, 
and Pauline, the cook, is already at 
table. Muttering a perfunctory ‘Good 
morning,’ I sink into my chair. All of 
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us, including the baby, bow our heads | 


reverently. - 
‘Our heavenly Father, says the 
jailer, ‘we thank thee for this and 


other expressions of thy mercy. For- 


give us our wrongs and save us through 
Christ, our Redeemer. Amen.’ 

Scarcely has the jailer finished when 
the baby springs a surprise. He has 


- heard Pauline refer to various persons 


as ‘pills.’ A good many persons are 
pills to Pauline. Now out of a clear 
sky the baby remarks gravely, ‘You 
pill, Weed.’ ` 

This sends everybody into guffaws 
of laughter. Joining in the mirth, I 
deny the accusation vigorously while 
the baby repeats it again and again. 
The jailer suggests, that perhaps it is 


really Pauline who is a pill, whereupon ; 


the baby shifts the attack to his father, 
saying, “You pill, Dad,’ which starts 
the merriment all over again.. Alto- 
gether the day starts off auspiciously. 

Breakfast at the jail house is not one 


of your tomato-juice affairs for the 


sake of the stomach. It is a -solid 
meal with plenty of starch and carbo- 
hydrates. There are four griddle-size 
buckwheat cakes, two or three eggs, 
and half a dozen strips of bacon for 
every person at the board. In addition 
there is milk or coffee, buttered toast, 
if you want it, watermelon preserves, 


maple syrup, canned peaches, pears, 


blackberries, and apples. If these are 
not sufficient, one may have any or all 
of a dozen breakfast foods, clusters of 
grapes, bananas, oranges, three differ- 
ent kinds of cheese, and half a chicken 
left over from yesterday’s dinner. 
This family enjoys eating, and looks 


it. The jailer and his wife weighed - 


together will knock down close to a 


“quarter of a ton. Pauline is no sylph. 


George has all the appearance of a 
giant in embryo. Many a time, sitting 
at this table, I have wished myself 
back in those days when I was in prep 
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school and had an appetite that was 
positively unappeasable. ' l 

During all meals most of the conver- 
sation is directed at George, and, once 
he sets himself to eat with a gusto 
suggesting an inherited characteristic, 
there is nothing further to talk about. 
Toward the end the jailer says, ‘Al 
Whiting wants to see you this morn- 
ing. It’s about that offer to sing over 
the radio.’ 


rit 


This amuses me, although in reality 
the situation is tragic. Al is in jail 
charged with killing two ‘scab’ miners 
during a strike. The’ killings were 
unique in that but two shots were 
fired from ambush nearly half a mile 
distant from where the men were, and 
each bullet killed a man. As & feat of 
marksmanship it is perhaps unsur- 
passed ‘in the history of murder. 

Al is being defended by the miners’ 
attorney, so that his relationship with 
me is purely social. It began when I 
heard him singing down in the cell 
block one night and went down to 
investigate. For some reason nearly 
all jailbirds have good singing voices, 
but Al’s voice is really exceptional. ~ 

I had a couple of songbooks filled 
with mountain ballads; we brought in 
a high-school boy who played the 
guitar; old Sam Johnson was there with . 
his banjo. Of an evening the four of 
us, seated at one corner of the bull pen 
with the songbook propped up in front 
of us, would render a concert. Often 
the rest of us would remain silent while 
Al sang by himself. I have seen nearly 
a hundred villagers on the lawn out- 
side the jailhouse listening to these 
concerts. 

Somehow or other, news of our sing- 
ing got abroad, with the result that a 
man came to see Al and wanted him 
to sing over the radio. At the time he 
mentioned something about all four 
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of us, and this it is that has tickled 
my sense of humor. In my time I have 
been: assailed by divers and conflicting 
ambitions, but singing over the radio 
has not been one of them. But it is real 
tragedy to Al, because it may be the 
opportunity of a lifetime, and it comes 
when he is in jail charged with murder. 

Breakfast over, the jailer unlocks 
the door to the cell blocks. Nearly all 
the jailbirds are known to me by 
name. There is Fitz leaning against 
the bars with his hands above his head, 
and the Prophet of Ammon sitting si- 
v lent in a corner. Fitz is blue; I speak 
to him gently. The Prophet of Ammon 
stares me down as if I were a being from 
another planet, not even taking the 
trouble to return my greeting. Near 
the prophet, and facing him, sits my 
friend, old Sam Johnson. 

There has never in my experience 
been another person quite like Sam. 
A towering giant of a man, with a noble 
forehead suggesting the early Romans, 
and long, delicate fingers still deft on 
a banjo, Sam is not the man one would 
expect to meet in a jail house; yet he 
is the most persistent jailbird of them 
all. If six months passed without his 
showing up at the jail house, a search 
would be started for his corpse. 

Sam Johnson has never been accused 
of a vicious crime; I doubt if he could 
. commit one. A kindly man, full of 
quaint sayings and a tolerant philos- 
ophy, he is one of the best story-tellers 
I have ever listened to. Many a time 
I have faced him in the bull pen, when 
the jailbirds were gathered round him, 
marveling at the play of emotions on 
his features as he told a yarn of the far- 
off days of his youth. A consummate 
actor, he can mimic the way his char- 
acters speak and gesture until one can 
almost see them striding across the 
bull-pen floor. His philosophy of life 
is summed up in his own statement: — 

. “What does it profit a man to amount 
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to somethin’? Any young man startin? 
life in the twenties will be dead in fifty 
years. What’s the difference?’ 

After all, what is the difference? 


IV 


Al Whiting is waiting at the lower | 
end of the bull pen at the place set 
aside for consultations with attorneys. 
The jailbirds have a rule, rigidly en- 
forced in their ‘kangaroo court,’ that 
a man talking to his lawyer is entitled 
to absolute privacy. As I approach, 
the others in that cell block move to 
the other end of the bull pen. 

Al and I face each other with the 
bars between us. He is a young man 
of twenty-five, medium in height and 
build, with a sharp, narrow face upon 
which the long nose and protruding 
chin are most prominent — not exactly 
what one would call handsome, yet 
there is something fine about his big 
brown eyes suggesting his love of 
music. These are the eyes, too, of a 
man who easily convinces himself he 
is right and does not hesitate at settling 
differences in his own way. Whether 
or not he committed these murders, 
he could have committed them and 
felt that he was doing the world a 
good turn when he did so. 

‘What I want to see you about,’ 
says he, ‘is this. Jankins [his lawyer] 
told me last night the State will take , 
a plea of guilty to second-degree 
murder. It means fourteen years. All 
the evidence they’ve got on me is 
circumstantial. They can prove I won 
the shootin’ matches at Logan four 
years in succession, and that the blood- 
houndswound upat my house. They’ve 
got the gun; it belongs to me. My wife 
talked more than she should have= 
What. would you do about it?’ 

Since I am not Al’s attorney, I say, 
‘Your attorney ought to know about 
that.’ 
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‘I understand that,’ says Al, ‘but 
I’m askin’ you. And I might as well 
tell you I’m halfway tempted to take 
the stretch. Do -you know why? 
They’ve got a broadcastin’ station up 
there.” 

I do not know whether Al is guilty, 
although I suspect that he is, but it 
does seem a shame that the ‘oppor- 
tunities of life have passed him by 
until he looks on fourteen years in the 
penitentiary with a gleam of hope. 
In my mind’s eye I see the background 
of his life. A gray-black mining village 
perched on stilts at the foot of a moun- 
tain; razorback hogs wallowing in the 
mudholes in the streets; dirty, half- 
naked children shrieking in the door- 
ways; smudgy-faced men entering the 
coal bank in the morning and returning 
black as Satan at night to drink, 


carouse, fight, and beget more chil- ` 


dren. And, in the midst of the sweat 
and the grime, the furtive ‘speak- 
easies, the narrow, circumscribed, 
primitive existence of an obscure 
mining village, a boy with the love 
of music in his soul and a golden 
voice that, properly trained, might have 
thrilled countless thousands through- 
out the world. 

“Well, Al,’ say I, ‘I’m very ‘sorry, 
but I don’t see how I can help you. 
If you plead guilty, you know what to 
expect; if you go to trial: and. are 
convicted, it may mean a lot more. 
All I can say is, it’s your problem; and 
you will have to decide it in ‘your own 
way. -Talk it. over again with your 
lawyer, and do whatever he ‘advises 
you.” . 
‘I’m up this A PET says Al. 

‘Maybe I won’t see you again. Would 
you mind if I kept those songbooks?’ 
= ‘Not at all. Take them with you. 
And wherever you go, remember that 
we used to sing those songs together.’ 
.We shake hands through the bars. 
His hand trembles. I think there is 
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a tear in his eye. (Al later went to 
trial, was ‘convicted, and sentenced to 
eighteen years at hard labor.) 

‘When do I come up?’ says Fitz, as 
I pass him*on the way to the door. 

‘First thing when. court opens.’ 

‘What time is it now?’ 

‘Just 8.28.’ ; j 

= | 

_ From the front windows of the jail- 
er’s residence I see that Beckett, my 
law partner, is busy at the office with 
clients: It is too near court time for 
me to help him, but I must go to the 
office for my brief case. I try to breeze 
in as if I were in a great hurry. My 
speed is unavailing; Okey Kinder is 
waiting for me. 

Okey is a flat-chested little man with 
a hacking cough and a voice that 


. whines even in those rare moments 


when he is not asking for something. 
He removes his feet from my blotter 
and shakes hands like an old politician. 
‘I’m doin’ a little talkin’ among the 
boys,” says he, ‘and they’re all mighty 
favorable to the idee of you bein’ our 
next prosecutin’ attorney. The old 
man is all right, say I, but he’s too old. 
What we need is young blood. They 
fall for it, too. The biggest trouble is 
Hathaway. He’s got lots of friends 
if he runs, but the way things are linin’. 
up now it’s a walk-away.’ P 
People often approach me in this 
fashion. Usually they want something. 


Okey: switched ten votes in the last 


school-board election, and changed ‘the 
outcome. He has a large number of 
relatives under his ‘control, and bleeds 
the office seekers mercilessly. 

‘I wonder if you’ve got a five-spot | 
handy,’ says he. ‘I forgot my pocket- 
book this mornin’ and have to pay 
Old Man Roberts for some cow feed.’ 

The reason he touches me for a 
five-spot and not five times as much is 
that he is not certain that I will be a 
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candidate. I am not certain myself. 
Many of my friends are urging me to 
run, but the election is still a long way 
off. My first impulse is to tell him to 
go to the devil; my second is just the 
opposite. It would be foolish to make 
an enemy of this man over such a small 
matter. I produce the five-spot. 

We leave the office together just as 
the bell rings. 

‘I'll be seein’ you,’ says Okey. ‘And 
remember, I’m puttin’ in the licks 
where they count.’ 

Passing the prosecuting attorney’s 
office on my way to the courtroom, I 
bump into Hathaway. We mount the 
steps together. 

‘As soon as you get a little time,’ 
says he, ‘I want to see you in my 
office. I think the judge is going to 
work in a short divorce case as soon as 
Fitzmaurice is sentenced. If he does, 
meet me at the office.’ 

Hathaway is often mysterious. He 
seems especially so this morning. We 
enter the courtroom together. 

‘Did I see you talking to Okey 
Kinder?’ says he, as we park our hats 
in the witness room. 

“Yes.” 

‘How much did he touch you for?’ 

“A five-spot.’ 

Hathaway chuckles. “You’re lucky. 
He’s my man, you know. He’ll cost 
„you several five-spots before you re 
through with him.’ 


VI 


The courtroom looks about the same 
as it did the day before, ‘except -that 
there are not quite so many spectators 
on the benches and fewer lawyers within 
the railing. The jailer has opened 
court; the judge is leafing through his 
docket. 

. ‘The first item of unfinished piet 
ness, says the judge, ‘is the case 
State versus Fitzmaurice. There is also 
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set for to-day the case of Ateley versus 
Ateley, a divorce case that I am going 
to move to the head of the dosket as 
a favor to Mr. Moran, who represents 
one of the parties and whose son is 
dangerously ill at home. After the 
divorce case we shall proceed with the 
regular criminal calendar, the first case 
being that of State versus LeMasters. 
Where is Fitzmaurice?’ 

The sheriff has him in the witness 
room at the judge’s right. He is led in 
to face the judge, and to hear his 
sentence. Fitz is pale, but holds him- 
self in perfect control. 

‘Have you anything to say, Mr. 
Fitzmaurice,’ says the judge, ‘before 
the sentence of the court is passed?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Very well.’ 

The judge glances at the open code 
book before him. 

‘The jury has brought in against 
you, Mr. Fitzmaurice,’ says he, ‘ 
verdict of guilty of voluntary man- 
slaughter. That verdict, it seems to 
me, is eminently just. They could 
have found you guilty of a much more 
serious crime, but they were influenced, 
no doubt, — as I confess I myself am 
influenced, — by a certain sympathy . 
toward you because of the unfortunate 
situation in your family. 

‘You do not look like a bad man to 
me, Mr. Fitzmaurice, but in the eyes 
of ‘right-minded citizens and in the 
eyes of the law you stand condemned 
of an indiscreet and hasty action. Hu- 
man life is a precious thing not lightly - 
to be taken away. You have taken the 
law into your own hands and blotted 
out the life of a fellow man. That is an 
act the law does not tolerate. It is 
also an act for which you must answer 
in judgment before the throne of. 
Almighty God. 

‘Under the law it is discretionary 
with the court to fix the penalty for 
voluntary manslaughter at not less 
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than one nor more than five years in 
the penitentiary. The law says, Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, that I must punish you in 
accordance with the crime you have 
-committed. There is no such word as 
mercy in our statutory penalties. .And 
yet there is a Higher Law which im- 
poses mercy upon us. Even as I hope 
some day to find favor with. that 
Greater Judge, so must I now be 
merciful. 

‘The judgment of the court is that 
you be confined in the penitentiary of 
this state for the period of one year, 
and that the sentence begin imme- 
diately.’ 

This is really better than we hoped 
for. Fitz will get two months off for 
good behavior and two months more if 
he works on the roads. He may be back 
at the end of eight months. Of course, 
he will probably lose his job and will 
always have the stigma of a convict 
upon him, but his lawyers are not 
responsible for that. He is young 
enough to‘pull out of it. 

The sheriff takes Fitz back to the 
jail until his transportation to Mounds- 
ville can be arranged. The judge looks 
about for Mr. Moran, who has the 
divorce case. 

‘Owing to the large namber of wit- 
nesses,’ says he, ‘the case of Ateley 
versus Ateley will be heard in open 
_ court rather than in chambers. Are 
you ready?’ 

‘Let’s go below,’ says Hoata: 


VIL 


Hathaway still has that look of deep 
mystery on his face which I cannot 
fathom. We descend the stairway to 
the prosecuting attorney’s office, where 
a young girl of about twelve years is 
sitting. She is a dreamy-eyed -child 
dressed in white with two ‘pigtails 
braided down her back. Her profile is 
classic; the Greeks would have called 
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her beautiful. She is the daughter of 
Elijah Smith, the Prophet of Am- 
mon — his prosecuting witness. The 
Prophet is charged with attacking the 
child, and the whole. countryside is 
worked up about it; there has been 
talk of lynching him. 

- I think I understand Hathaway now. 
I have asked permission on several 
occasions to interview this witness, and 
have been refused. Perhaps Hathaway 
realizes that he ought to have been 
more courteous. 

‘Elsie, says Hathaway, ‘I want you 
to tell this gentleman that story just 
the way you told it to me.’ 

She is playing with a new doll that 
comes from the State Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians, which has her in 
charge. I have seen.these dolls before. 
Obediently she lays the doll aside and, 
begins her story. 

‘We were working i in the tobacco 
field;’ says she, ‘high up on the hill 
above the house. My father and I were 
suckering thetobacco plants. We would 
work out two rows across the field, then 
turn and work back two. There was a 
rail fence covered with ivy and wild 
grapevines at one end. It was shady 
there, and no one could see us. About 
ten o’clock in the morning, as we 
neared this'fence, my father touched 
my. arm. We sat down to rest.in the 
shade, and remained there. a long 
time.’ 

More damaging testimony I have 
never listened to. The girl is so young 
and has such dreamy, innocent eyes 
that I begin to wonder if I may not be 
wrong about the Prophet after all. 
I can see how a jury. will react to this 
evidence. So far I have never defended 
a man who has received the death 
penalty, but the chances are about ten . 
to one here that the Prophet’s stretch 
will be that sudden one with a beam 
and a man at the ends and a rope in the 
middle. 


THE PROPHET OF AMMON 


All this while Hathaway sits puffing 
his cigar with an amused look on his 
face, enigmatic as the Sphinx. It is not 
like him to gloat over a hanging, yet I 
can interpret his attitude in no other 
way. When the girl finishes, he reaches 
in his desk drawer, extracts a paper, 
and hands it to me. 

‘Take this over to the jailer,’ says 
he. ‘Elsie, I want you to go along with 
this gentleman.’ 

T look at the paper and get the shock 
of my life. It is an order releasing 
Elijah Smith from custody! 

‘Don’t ask questions,’ says Hatha- 
way. ‘He’s your client, is n’t he? Tell 
him to beat it.’ 

Hathaway must have his little 
joke, I suppose, though for the time 
being I am not certain of his sanity. 
I march over to the jail house, leading 
Elsie by the hand. 

The jailer is as much surprised as I 
am, but the order is authoritative and 
must be obeyed. After some hesita- 
tion he unlocks the door and calls 
the Prophet. Elijah emerges into the 
waiting room, stooping through the 
doorway. 

‘I am happy to inform you,’ say I, 
‘that I have your release from cus- 
tody.’ 

‘Thank you,’ says he gently. 
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He doesn’t even ask how it hap- 
pened, nor do I tell him. I don’t know 
myself. 

‘IT am at liberty to go now?’ says he. 

“Yes.” 

‘And Elsie, does she go with me?’ 

. “Yes, that is my understanding.’ 

“Thank you.’ 

He takes the child by the hand; 
together they leave the jail house. The 
jailer and I step out to the yard and 
watch them out of sight. It is a picture 
I shall always remember — the picture 
of the giant Prophet dressed in white, 
his red whiskers flowing in the breeze, 
holding the hand of the little girl with 
her doll. 

The jailer, for the only time I 
can remember, descends to profanity. 
‘Well, I’ll be damned,’ says he, 
scratching his head in puzzlement. 

Hathaway is still in his office. 

‘I suppose,’ says he, ‘you can’t 
contain yourself much longer. Look at 
this.’ 

He hands me a folded paper, bearing 
the style, ‘Report of O. G. Meadows, 
M.D.’ The report is long, covering 
several typewritten pages, but I don’t 
need to read it. On the back, in Hatha- 
way’s handwriting, is this inscription: 

“The sum and substance of all this is 
that the prosecuting witness lied.’ 
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Daw Lee was riding Dazzle when he 
brought the spotted mare for me. 

Dan Lee was one of my oldest 
friends, though I had not seen him for 
fifteen years. When I was ten, he was 
the best horse breaker in the river 
county, and now that I was three 
times ten he had no betters. That’s a 
record for horsemen, and I was proud 
that he asked me to ride with him. 

He came for me, at Matt the fisher- 
_ man’s, when the autumn wind had 
whipped the looser leaves from the 
branches and rustled them over the 
meadow in scurrying clouds. It was 
the kind of wind that horses love, for it 
tangled their manes and made flags of 
their tails, and let them remember that 
once on a time no man had ridden them. 

There was a mist along the Mis- 
sissippi, one of those early fall mists 
that seep through the willows on the 
bank and make you know the harvest- 
ing is over and the burning of the leaves 
will soon begin. The hill behind Matt’s 
house was flooded in chill sunshine, 
while the river before it lay hid under 
its wispy, twisting fog, and the gurgle 
and splash of the water came from 
beneath it with a hollow, mocking tone. 
Between the river and the hill lay a 
stretch of colored woods, so faded by 
the frost of the night befgre . that 
the shades were indistinguishaple, and 
blended like old tapestries in a dim 
corridor. 

Dan had turned up the collar of his 
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tweed jacket. I followed his example, 
then mounted and let out my stirrup 
strap to its farthest hole. As soon as 
Dan got on Dazzle she reared to his and 
her satisfaction, and the ride was on. 

‘Been a long time since a girl ’s rode 
that ‘horse,’ said Dan. ‘Last one fell 
off,’ 

‘Really?’ I exclaimed. 

‘Well, now,’ said Dan, ‘you ought 
to know I would n’t story to you.’ 

Perhaps I ought, but none the less 
doubts assailed me. I had not seen 
Dan for fifteen years, and I had not 
been riding for a very long time. The 
animal beneath me started off with a 
slightly rolling canter. She carried her 
head well up, and her hoofs rang on 
the frosty road. We rode through a 
shower of falling leaves at a good 
brisk pace. I was beginning to warm 
up, and to find the muscles in my 
knees, when a train whistled around the 
bend and the mare shot off like a 
rocket. . 

‘Pull on her mane!’ yelled Dan. 

I càught a big handful and tugged. 
The mare went faster, but with less 
strain on the bit, and I knew that I had 
her. I did n’t care how fast or far she 
went. The wind caught my breath, and 
my heart beat time to the thud of her 
feet. Where Dan was I did not know. 
Somewhere behind. The world was 
mine, just then, a road for me to race 
on, and if the mare could goon forever, 
so could I, 
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What: is it that comes over a human 
being when hë finds a horse under him? 
Is it that. he has added cubits to his 
stature and can look down upon the 
world? Or can it be the fealization of 
power, his power over a creature 
stronger than himself, that flatters the 
vanity of men?. Or is it simply: the 
vibrant. life of horses that.comes to a 
rider like an electric charge, claiming 
his” identity,,and lending him in ex- 
change the vigor that only four 
feet rightfully possess? Whatever the 
magic; it is strangely real, and caught 
me in its charm as soon as I put my 
foot into the stirrup. 

Now I have had one wonder horse, 
and he has got his angel wings long 
since, but the memory and love of him 
are still fresh in my heart, so that I am 


critical of horseflesh and not prone to - 


admire. Yet I had to admit that the 
spotted mare had a singular beauty. 
Few pintos are handsome. This. one, 
however, not only was perfect in con- 
formation, though oddly enough not 
highly bred, but had rich. brown 
patches on a coat of milk-white satin, 
with a snowy mane and chestnut tail. 
Her slightly pointed ears were indices 
of a marked and true intelligence, and 
the small sure feet beat rhythmically in 
spirited action. Had it not been for 


loyalty to Pegasus, I might have loved: 


her on the spot. - 

` It suddenly occurred to me that I 
had not heard Dazzle’s hoof beats for a 
long time, so I pulled in the mare and 
turned back. Around a curve of the 
road I found my. companions, Dazzle 
on. her hind legs pawing the air, and 
Dan contentedly in the saddle smiling. 


My mount stopped, panted awhile,- 


and fell to nosing the frostbitten 


goldenrod: with an occasional glance of ` 
disapproval at Dazzle’s cavortings.. 


Dan was working her closer and closer 
to. the upturned roots of a tree. At 
each step, Dazzle crouched low on all 
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z fours, sprang to one side, then reared, 


pawing and snorting. Her eyes rolled. 
Foam dripped from her lips and the 
sweat ran streaming from her flanks. 
Watching ` them, it was not hard to 
understand how the Greeks thought a 
Thessalonian and his horse were one 
creature. If Dan was not part of 
Dazzle, then Dazzle was part of Dan. 
~ ‘And ‘he loves it!’ I thought admir- 
ingly, and then, enviously, ‘Who 
would n’t?’ ' 

How old Dan was I did not know. 
He seemed exactly as he had when I 
was a child, except for the. graying of 
his hair. Lean and tanned, with shrewd 
black eyes set close to a hawk nose and 
a quizzical smile on his thin lips, he 
looked the gypsy that he claimed to be. 

Gradually Dazzle’s struggle grew less 
and less. She stood still at last, shaking 
and panting. Dan gave her -time fora 
good breath and gently spurred her on 
to the tree roots that had frightened 
her. She stood over them at last, her 
head drooping, her spent legs spread 
far apart. The pinto edged closer to 
her. I put out my hand to pat her 
conquered head. 

Dan. caught my hand and held: it 
back.. 

‘Don’t touch her head,’ he warned. 
*You ‘Il set her off again. She’s a 
sp'ilt horse. and won’t let no one pat 
her.’ 

‘Did n’t she ever see this tree root 
before?’ I asked. 

‘Sure she has,’ said Dan. ‘It ain’t 
all fright. It’s temper. However, if ane 
can. be broke, Ill break her.’ 

‘And meantime?’ 

. “Meantime I'll ride ’er!’ he said with 
a grin that meant plainer than words 
that he hoped it would be a long time. 

“I don’t see why anyone should fall 
off this horse, I said. ‘How old was 
the girl who spilled?’ - i 

‘Dunno,’ said. Dan. ‘I did n’t have 
time to look at her teeth.’ And before 
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I could answer, he spurred Dazzle up a 
side road. ‘I got to look for a mare 
who. broke pasture up this way. 
*T won’t take us more’n a month. If 
the moon comes up next week maybe 
we'll meet a hant I know back i in these 
woods a piece.’ 

I followed him along a dirt road to a 
gate that bore the legend: ‘No admit- 
tance.’ Dan dismounted, pried open 
the rusty latch, and beckoned me after 
him ; 


‘What does the sign mean?’ I asked, 
for, having lived many years in a’city, 
I have a wholesome respect for signs. 

-*Dunno,’ said Dan, with his straight- 
est face. ‘I never went to school, so I 
can’t read. What does the sign mean?’ 
_ We trotted over a weed-grown road 

that led us through five sagging gates in 
dilapidated fences that shut in empty, 
‘desolate fields, and came at last to a 
group of cabins fallen to ruin. The oaks 
that stood over them kept them per- 
petually in the shade, and a spring, hid- 
den somewhere about, gurgled faintly 
in the shadow. It was an eerie place. 

-*Right here, said Dan solemnly, 

‘I met that hant. Maybe to-night, or 
to-morrow night if we ain’t found that 
mare, we'll see him. You believe in 
hants? Well, you better believe in this 
one, cause, boy! he sure knows what’s 
going on in your mind.’ 

He looked so terribly in earnest that 

I didn’t know what to answer, so I 


pulled out my cigarette case and offered. 


him a smoke. But his mind was on the 
hant, and whether he smoked or not, 
in private, he declined my offer. 

As we rode past the decrepit barn, a 
family of skunks took shelter under its 
fallen door. Across the bat-infested 
loft was painted in faded letters: — 


DARN YA — LEAVE TH EGS ALONE 


The last words humanity had left on 
its surrender!sOzymandias the Mighty 
did not ‘have more‘to say. 
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From this abandoned farm we turned 
to thé right and rode single file through 
the uncleared woods: Brambles caught 
our hats and legs. Once a swinging 
vine entangled my mare’s legs, and I 
hallooed for help. There was no sound 
but the crackling of the dry brush and 
the softer patter of the falling leaves.. 
A hawk wheeled over us, pivoted, and 
soared away. I found myself patting 
the pinto’s neck and talking to her, 
about Bellows’s pictures and Mous- 


_Sorgsky’s rhythms, and all the secret 


things one talks of to-a horse. An un- 
utterable longing welled up within me. 
It was through these woods: that 
Pegasus and I had spent long after- 
noons together, when he was my only 
comrade and both of us were young. 
Why did I have to grow up, or Pegasus 
to die? What right had I to live on and 
make love to another horse? ` -> 

‘The world moves on, old friend, and 
no matter if some day I should love 
another, I'll never forget you, now that 
you are dead and I have learned what I 
have learned about the world.’ 

A little noise, like a whispered 
nicker, came from the thicket at my 


side, and I did not doubt my little 


brother had heard and answered me.. 
` Dazzle began to trot, and we came 
out of the wood on to a cleared knoll. 
A few mules grazed idly on the summit. 
Dan rode into their midst, and stood in 
his ‘stirrups to look about him. The 
mules scattered, but came sidling back, ' 
their big ears waggling idiotically, and 
their silly shaved tails flapping their 
sides. The spotted mare’s ears went 
back; and she kicked at the nearest. 
Dazzle began to cavort, but Dan held 
her down and cuffed one curious brute 
on the nose to send him scampering. 

*You know,’ said Dan, ‘ain’t nobody 
ever gone to Hell for *busin’ a mule.’ 

'I readily agreed, and looked, not for-~.. 
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the lost mare, but at the panorama thus 
` suddenly revealed. The highway ran 
immediately below the hill we stood 
upon, and beyond that lay the patch- 
work of fields and barns and farm- 
houses, all different sizes and as many 
colors. Away to the northeast, the 
river finished the picture with a flash 
as radiant as a blue jay’s wing. 

‘She might a gone in here,’ Dan said 
at last, leading off where the oaks grew 
closer together and taller. 

We went on in silence. The ground 
was covered with a carpet of leaves, 
gone, as we all shall go, back to the 
earth who sent them out and called 
them back as she does men and 
horses. The trees were browner here, 
and indeed, riding away from the river, 


the land looked paler and wanting in 


energy. We started downhill, facing 
the wood. The slope became quickly 
steeper, and, pointing a way round for 
me, Dan brought Dazzle down the 
rocky slant with all her feet together, 
almost sitting. She protested vigor- 
‘ously, but soon forgot. her own in- 
dignity when two tremendous owls 
flapped_over us with threatening hoots. 
We could ride no farther. The bank 
dropped away to a stream twelve 
feet below, yet Dan suspected his mare 
had got through a gap in the fence and 
asked if I wished to pursue her on foot. 
We tied our mounts, slipped through 
the barbed wire, and slid down the 
crumbly bank to a dry spot in the 
stream bed. 

It was a shallow stream. Around the 
bend, the bank shot upward a good 
fifty feet. The water ran scarcely two 
feet deep, and was chalky blue, for the 
rocks in the perpendicular hillside were 
a soft blue stone that contrasted 
beautifully with the brown of the sol 
and the dull red trees. 

‘No, sir,’ said Dan, ‘she ain’t Ben 
down here.’ 

‘What would she come here for?’ 
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“Water, maybe.’ 

I could see he was worried. 

‘What kind of horse is she, Dan?’ 

‘She’s a thoroughbred,’ he said, and 
went downstream looking for hoof- 
prints. 

But there were no prints of any kind 
in the dry sand. While Dan searched, I 
picked up a flat stone and skipped it 
across the water. From behind me a 
stone sprang through the air and 
skimmed the water ten times to my 
one. Dan was chuckling at my throws. 
I copied his method, and soon we had 
assembled a whole pile of rocks and had 
a competition under full swing. From 
the way we went at it, you would have 
thought the only serious business in 
the world was ours. First I threw, and 
then he threw, and his stone would 
skip over mine or knock it under. Up 
the creek went the stones, frightening 
the water snakes from their last sun 
bath of the season. 

‘This sure would make a good place 
for a camp,’ said Dan. 

‘Would n’t it!’ I agreed. ‘Think of 
having a tent here, and a fire, and 
never having to go back to a city, or 
shops — ” 

‘Just horses,’ said Dan. 

‘They make better friends than most 
people.’ 

Dan nodded, and I suddenly realized 
that I had never seen him so long off a 
horse before. 

‘A thoroughbred is a runner, isn’t 
it?’ said I, trying to sound wise. 

‘This one of mine’s more’n that,’ 
Dan told me. ‘She’s gallant and she’s 
got manners. I never seen her lose her 
head. She’s a lady.’ 

‘What about the girl who fell off the 
pinto?’ 

‘Oh, her!’ said Dan. ‘If I had my 
way, I’d take her out to the woods and 
leave her to the wolves.’ 

‘Where are there any avolves?’ I de- 
manded. 


9? 
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Dan chuckled. ‘There’s always one 
round my front door!’ said he. ‘Come 
on, we better get goin’.’ 

We sent a last stone a-skipping up 
the stream, and clambered up the bank 
to our waiting horses. Again in the 
saddles, we skirted the foot of the hill 
and pushed on through a thick growth 
of fading sumach and hanging grape- 
vines. The sun was warmer in the 
open, and the pinto shook her head and 
clicked her shoes as we came out on a 
cleared slope that invited a canter. 

What fun it must be to have been 
born a horse! To kick four heels in a 
meadow and toss a mane in the wind! 

‘The animals have it all over 
us, lucky brutes,’ I thought. “They 
haven’t even souls to bother over. 
Their life is a free gift, and ours is a 
duty; and yet we think ourselves the 
masters of creation! Pompous asses!’ 
I exclaimed, spurring on the pinto. 
‘Just because we’ve. got minds to 
make ourselves miserable with!’ 

And indeed, the same sky was over 

_the pinto and me, and the same earth 
under our feet. We breathed the same 
air, and our pulses beat with the same 
joy of running in the wind. 

‘Brothers!’ I said, and again, just 
behind me, I thought I heard the 
ghostlike whicker that I knew. 

Up another hilltop, with Buffalo 
Knob in the distance dark red against 
the sky, and the river framing the 
picture with its ever-moving variety, 
but never changing its intention of 
reaching a far-away sea— just as 
determined on getting there, whether it 
knew it or not, as I was on getting to 
Heaven, whether I knew it or not. 

‘It isn’t fair!’ I said, for the river 
went on quite happily, and without 


=e apparent strivings. “There’s nothing 


we do in our way that they don’t do 


better in theirs, and where will the. 


music and the. bridges be when the sun 
goes out — as it will some day — and 
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dumps us, man and animal alike, into 
the dark? Men always struggling, and 
trying, and failing, and working it over 
again to a success that may last and 
may not; and animals (except when 
we capture them) and rivers (except 
when we interfere with them) living a 
life that’s graceful and free. We’re not 
so much, we men.’ 
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The pinto shook her beautiful white 
mane, and I felt the life of her vibrate 
when she suddenly stopped and pointed 
her ears down the hill. There we saw a 
group of horses, kicking and fighting on 
the edge of a ravine. They made a 
splendid picture. One of them squealed 
and lined out across the slope, its legs 
swinging rhythmically, unhampered by 
saddle girth. Dan saw the crowd, and 
with a shout he plunged down the 
hillside like thunder, scattering them 
all but one. 

That one stood, ‘strangely enough, 
like a statue. Her long legs, stretched 
uncomfortably far apart, spanned the 
ravine. She looked a bag of bones. 
The mud on her sides outlined a gaunt 
array of ribs. I wondered if she had 
starved for a month, and again I 
wondered how she could .hold her 
position, and why she did not follow the 
herd. Her head was drooping from, 
weariness, but every now and again 
she would throw it erect, and the 
muscles in her neck bulged with the 
effort to keep it there. Pitiful, but 
brave; whatever her extremity might 
be, her patience was heroic and her 
steadfastness superb. 

Dan leaped from Dazzle, and I knew 
this was the thoroughbred he sought. 
I hurried over to them to take Dazzle’s 
bridle while he approached the mare. 
Her head fell as he drew near, and she 
threw it up with an effort that must 
have hurt, but her eyes glowed red 
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with wariness and exhaustion. Dan 
whistled, then dropped into the ravine. 
The other horses came crowding back, 
so that I was too busy scaring them 
away to notice what Dan was doing. 

‘Leave go the horses, will you,’ he 
called, ‘and come over here!’ 

I did what he asked. 

‘There! Now twist the thorough- 
bred’s ear and hold it tight — just a 
minute — 

I seized her ear as her head sank, 
and she tried to bite, but could not 
find the energy. Dan crawled out of the 

_ravine on all fours with a colt in his 
arms. 

Of all the colts I ever saw, this was 
the most forlorn! Its legs were as 
floppy as its droopy ears, and its coat 
was covered with twigs and mud. Dan 
began talking to it before he was well 
out of the ravine. 

‘Come on, colty, you’re all right. 
You get some dinner and it won’t seem 
such a crool ol’ world.’ 

The thoroughbred had sanadi 
at last, and stood head down under my 
restraining hand, until she saw Dan 
with her baby, when the little spirit 
left in her stiffened her legs for the 
bound she gave after him. Down she 
fell in a heap, her head and her hoofs 
in a miserable tangle. I never thought 
she’d get up again. Dan went a little 
farther with the colt’s legs sticking out 
“under his arms. It was too much for 
the mare. She had fought off the curi- 
ous herd and she was not going to lose 
her baby now he was out of the ravine. 
She struggled to her feet, plunged her 
length, and fell again, to lie heaving on 
her side. But she was now in a sheltered 
place. Dan laid the colt down by her, 
and we gave them time to rest up and 
make friends. 

Meantime, Dan took off the pinto’s 
saddle and bridle and laid them a 
good distance away, on the far side of 
the ravine. Dazzle was out of sight. I 
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could n’t imagine what Dan meant by 
not tying up the pinto so that we could 
catch Dazzle and have a way ofgetting 
home. Yet I ought to have known 
that where horses are concerned Dan 
is always right. The spotted mare, 
though she could not salute, under- 
stood the command better than I, for 
she consciously mounted guard over 
her master’s equipment and began a 
fight with the herd that she never re- 
linquished until Dan released her from 
duty and put the saddle once more on 
her back. -Her position commanded the 
only crossing to our side, and we left 
her to defend it alone while we worked 
over the colt. 

And it was work! 

The colt was shivering. Dan took 
off his jacket, stuck the baby’s forelegs 
into the sleeves, and gave it into my 
keeping while he lifted and cajoled the 
mother to stand on her feet. She was 
gallant, as he had said, and she stood 
on her feet — until her knees gave 
way and he had to help.her up again. 
To make matters worse, the colt had 
lain so long in the ravine that its 
craving for food was stunned by shock, 
and open its mouth it would not. 
First, I would hold up the colt to nurse 
while Dan supported the mare, and 
suddenly the baby would plunge to its 
knees. Then I’d get the baby steadied, 
and just as it would try to suck, the 
mother would tremble and fall, knock- 
ing the colt out of my grasp. And it 
was all legs! Nothing but legs, except 
for a fluffy tail that arched absurdly. 

‘Here, said Dan. ‘We ain’t gettin’ 
nowhere. If this colty don’t eat right 
quick, he never will.’ 

He let the thoroughbred lie down, 
took a bridle rein for a nose twitch, gave 


it to me to twist, and, seizing the colt—.am 


by tlie ‘tail, opened its mouth and tried 
to get the milk in. 

But the colt did not know how to 
swallow! 
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I never felt so baffled. Dan was non- 
plused. The thoroughbred looked at 
me outeof staring, bewildered eyes, even 
more helpless than we. In the midst of 
the quandary, for Dan had given over 
trying for the moment and was thinking 
hard, I recollected my thoughts of an 
hot ago, when animals had seemed 
superior to man in their strength and 
their cunning. 

“Look here,’ said Dan, ‘all I need is 
another hand! If I could work its 
throat till it gets the idear of swal- 
lowin’ — ’ : 

‘All right,’ said I, ‘TPH shift the 
twitch to my left hand and hold its 
tail with my right.’ 

So we did. Dan propped the colt’s 
belly with his knee, and we began to 
succeed. Except for the fact that every 
now and then the thoroughbred would 
fall down, usually on top of the colt, 
nearly crushing him, we made a little 
headway — very little. Luckily it was 
not summer and we did not have 
sunstroke to contend with. The keen 
autumn wind, broken as it was by the 
limestone outcrop at the top of the 


hill, was cold on us, and the colt’s thin - 


little middle needed more warmth than 
the tweed jacket could put into it. 
We kept on, and on, and on. Every 
time the mare would fall down, we 
looked at each other in dismay and 
Dan would pick her up again, pat her, 
rub her, talk to her, anything and 
everything to put heart into her, 
splendid creature that she was. But 
there was no water near, and without a 
drink even I knew she could not stand 
the strain much longer. Then all at 
once the colt took a deep breath and 
nursed hard. Dan let him go, and he 
took three steps before he tumbled. 


wae ‘He'll do,’ said Dan. ‘Let’s get her 


in. 
It was slow progress getting the colt 
and the thoroughbred over the hill and 


into a small corral on the other side of ` 
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it. We went on an easy slant, about 
seven steps at a time. Even at that 
rate, I doubted if the mare would make 
it. Yet she did. Dan carried the colt in 
his arms sometimes, and sometimes 
braced its wobbly hind legs by the 
tail. A useful handle! Indeed, I don’t 
know what we should have done with- 
out it. 

As we rounded the slope, Dan yelled ` 
back to the pinto, ‘Keep them horses 
off my saddle!’ 

The spotted mare pawed, and whick- 


_ ered after us. She never left her post for 


@ minute, and the last we could see of 
her she was standing her ground. 

“Won’t she get hurt?’ I asked. 

Dan shook his head. 

‘She’s shod and they ain’t. "I won’t 
be long till they find out.’ 

I never saw a piece of ground that 
stretched out as endlessly as that one: 
across the hill. When the mare went 
well we let the baby walk behind, and ' 
when the baby had nursed again we- 
let it hop along in front to keep up its 
mother’s courage. And all the while - 
our feet dragged over the way I was 
wondering if we should all get there 
alive. Angels of darkness and light 
hovered above us. 

‘Pegasus,’ I said, in‘my most secret 
mode of conversation, ‘you’ve lived | 
and you’ve died. What do you think 
about it all? Tell me! You’re still my 
horse. Whether I see you in clouds ` 
above the hilltops or feel you in the 
wind over the river, you are part of all 
creation just as I am, and nothing that 
was born can pass into oblivion. Dew 
turns to clouds and falls again as rain. 
Pegasus, tell me! Why do we struggle 
so for life?’ 

The colt, hampered by Dan’s- coat 
but now thoroughly warmed, tripped 
and got one leg out of the sleeve. The 
rest fell off, and he capered as he felt 
the sun on his-little back. 

‘He’s O. K.,’ said Dan proudly. 
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‘Come on, colty, show your ma how 
good you feel.’ 

He led the colt to her as’ she lay 
heaving on the ground. The sight of 
him made her lift her head, and a little 
gleam of light shone in her dimmed 
‘eyes. He touched his nose to hers, and 
she smelled of him and lay back: But 
I think from that time we both knew 
she’d make it. 

‘It ain’t much farther, oP? girl, Dan 
coaxed. ‘Come on and get a drink. If 
the little fella can make it, you sure 
can.” 

He pulled her up again, and com- 
menced the last lap of the journey. 


IV 


T’ll never forget the sigh the thor- 
oughbred gave when she fell on to the 
pile of straw in the corral and knew 
she had n’t to get up again. She lay 
stretched out, a scarecrow thing to 
look at, with her lips drawn back from 
her teeth. Dan brought her a bucket of 
water, and she sucked it in without 
getting up. The gratitude in her eyes 
_was the biggest thing about her then. 

She had another drink, and I found a 
handful of hay in the crib, but she was 
too tired to chew, and better off with- 
out. The colt, meanwhile, had got very 
frisky, and was sniffing at everything 
around that was not too far off from his 
mother. 
` There we left them when we went 
back for our mounts. I remember how 
dark the mare looked in the pale sun- 
shine, lying on the heap of yellowish 
straw, with the scarlet maples over- 
head. One little squirrel sat on the rail 
of the fence and scolded us all. The colt 
- crouched close to its mother at this 
extraordinary noise. 

‘Whew!’ said Dan, mopping his 
face. ‘I sure did n’t know she was goin? 
to find her a colt to-day.’ 

We found the pinto still on duty. 
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While Dan saddled her and rode off to 
catch Dazzle, I climbed to the top of 
the hill and watched him cut Dazzle 
out of the herd and chase her over the 
ravine crossing. 

‘Will they be all right alone?’ I 
asked, when we were onċe more riding. 

‘Sure,’ said Dan, ‘they don’t need us 
no more. Let’s-go home through-the 
prairie.’ akn. f 

The ‘prairie’ was, I suppose, one of 


the few strips of ground in Missouri 5- 


that had never known cultivation. 7 


lay between the corn land of the floou . 


plain and the railroad track that shut 
it in, a tract of land covered with tall 
stiff grass, strangely green even at this 
time of year, that grew as high as our 
stirrups and whistled as we passed. 

‘This-here buffalo grass makes good 
feed if it’s stacked green,’ said Dan. 

We rode on without speaking through 
the waves of the green prairie sea, 
where the buffalo had feasted when 
America was young, before horses or 
a printed book had alighted on its 
shores, 

‘The world is very, old, Dan Lee,’ I 
said. ‘Does n’t it make you feel insig- 
nificant and useless to think about it 
all?’ 

‘Not me,’ said Dan, cause I don’t 
think.’ 

‘How do you keep from it?’ I asked. 

For answer, he dropped the bridle 
and held out his hands. 

‘Use ’em,’ he said, ‘and you won’t get 
time to think.’ 

I looked at his hands, calloused and 
sunburned and strong, hands that had 
controlled Dazzle’s rebellion and saved 
the life of a colt. It was hands like 
these that had turned the prairies into 
cities and changed the force of rivers 
into light. 

‘Hands!’ I exclaimed, as if I had not 
had a pair all my life. 

The low sun showered the hills about 


us with the faint mellow tinge of 


7 
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~ ‘Come on? Í id. 
got ter fet back to work.’ 
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Burgundy wine, a kindly benediction 
to keep them through the dark. 
‘Hands,’ I said again, as if the 
thought that gripped me had five 
fingers on it. ‘What would the mare 
and the colt have done without ours?’ 
‘Died,’ said Dan, with his quizzical 
smile. ‘Animals always-die when they 
get in bad. It sure takes a man to get 
out of trouble.’ _. ” 
‘Ride hard. I’ve 


\ And the pinto, fresh from her rest in 
2e pasture, struck out with her rolling 
éanter into the road and down the hard 
j gravel to Matt’s. It was a joyous ride, 
and with real sadness I kissed her fore- 
head and bid her good-bye. 

‘So long,’ said Dan. 
right good hand.’ 

I said farewell, and stood beside 
Matt’s gate, turning over in my mind 
what was perhaps the greatest compli- 
ment I ever had in my life. 

‘A right good hand!’ l 

‘What if horses and rocks had 
hands?’ I suddenly thought. 


And it seemed to me that everything 


‘You make a 
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around, hills and trees and the river, 
was rushing toward me, through me, 
that I might turn its substance, of 
which I too was made, into the dreams 
it could not fulfill. 

‘Hands!’ I whispered. “The will’s 
highway, the right to work! Go play, 
you other things! I am a man.’ 

The sun dropped down behind the 
hill, and a streak of red light stained the 
channel. Afar down, on both sides of 
the bank, I could see the lights of the | 
bobbing buoys glitter and shine. An 
owl hooted from the deeper wood, and 
the hill looked nearer the river as the 
twilight gathered them in. Slowly the 


- colors faded, till the trees were blotted 


out and the river and the hill were one 
gray mass with a glimmer on water and 
a glimmer on rock, indistinguist’ able 
from the faint stars in the sky. 

“And I alone have hands,’ I said to 
the wind in the dark. ‘Now I know 
what it means to be made in the image 
and likeness of God.’ 

And out of the wind there answered 
the ghost-like little whicker that I 
knew. 





BY WILLIAM E. DODD 


A titt~m more than a hundred years 
ago the close of the Napoleonic Wars 
found the ten million people of the 
United States in a high, speculative 
state of mind. Nine tenths of the na- 
tion were farmers; a tenth were com- 
mercialists and infant industrialists. 
The ‘farmers had learned to manufac- 


T 


ture their most needful goods in their - 


homes; they sold their wheat at two 
dollars a bushel, their pork at similarly 
high prices, and their cotton at forty to 
thirty cents a pound. For twenty years 
this amazing prosperity had prevailed. 
Lands and houses were estimated at 
high values; bankers and corporations 
and states had put out hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in paper; rates of inter- 
est were high and security was-hardly 
sought at all; and working people re- 
ceived high wages, while slaves sold at 
high prices. There had never been 
anything like it; there had never 
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of war and economic dislocation had 
wrought their usual effects. Nor was it 
different in the new and isolated United 
States — isolated in some men’s imagi- 
nations. The price of cotton fell in a 
few years to six cents a pound; the 
value of a barrel of flour declined from 
twelve to three dollars. The Bank of 
the United States collapsed in 1819, 
and nearly all the other banks, private 
or state, closed their doors. A farm in 
Virginia was worth only a year’s rent. 
John Adams died in 1826 leaving a 


` mortgage of ten thousand dollars on 


-been any country like the new Unit- : 


ed States; and the Union of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson was duly canon- 

ized. 
' In two years after the collapse of the 
Napoleonic empire all changed. Eng- 
land was overwhelmed with debt; her 
warehouses were stocked to their roofs 
with unsalable goods; and English 
farmers and landlords were unable to 
sell their crops or buy goods or pay un- 
precedented taxes. Germany was living 


from hand to mouth, and France was - 


in a slough of despond. Twenty years 


F 


his farm at Braintree. Common-labor 


wages in Boston were hardly twenty- 


five cents a day. Here was a condition, 
not a theory; and planters of great 
estates as well as bankers of national 
reputation did not know: what to do. 
There was no permanent turn for the 
better before 1830. It was as much a 
world situation as that which pesters 
statesmen now in Washington, London, 


‘and Berlin. What happened to pull us 


out of that slough of despond, since 
mere happening is supposed to be the 
classic American remedy? 


i 


Three larger trends set in and were 
emphasized. The first of these was of- 
fered in anticipation by John C. Cal- 
houn and pressed to realities by Henry 


Clay. The infant industrialists were to _ 


be saved from British competition by a 
867 
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protective duty on imports. The Amer- 
ican market was to be saved to Ameri- 
can industry. In saving the market, 
cities were to be created and the un- 
- employed on the farms were to join 
their fellows in the towns and build 
« These would buy the products 
Bm Or twelve years the 
‘and quarreled over 
listice measure. James 
s dazed by the clever, if 
ouse, American system of Henry 
Clay, as this means of relief came to be 
called. Daniel Webster resisted for ten 
years, only to reverse himself in 1828; 
John Quincy Adams, paying the ten- 
thousand-dollar mortgage of his father, 
at first resisted and later accepted the 
system. i 

At least the industrialists were. to 
be saved. What they would do for 
farmers who were to receive high prices 
for their products in the new cities was 
not written into the bond. Whether 
they would pay high wages to their em- 
ployees was another question which it 
was embarrassing to-press. 

The next great trend was the migra- 
tion of more than a million farmers, 
farm hands, and newcomers from their 
old and poverty-stricken homes in the 
Eastern states across the Alleghenies to 
the valleys of the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi i rivers, nearly a fifth of the popula- 
tion, barring natural increase. In many 
counties like Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, and New Kent, Virginia, half the 
people went West or South; nor did 
they present a happy spectacle. Some 
were on horseback, some pushed little 
carts, some were in wagons, and greater 
numbers trudged their way.on foot five 
hundred miles through the wilderness 
to lands which belonged to the United 
== > States, but which many never thought 

of paying for. Old men and babies died 
on the way; women camped with their 
children around little fires while their 
husbands roamed the woods in search 
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of food; debts were left unpaid in the 
older counties and other debts were 
contracted in the new region; while 
governments, state and national, made 
little effort to protect their rights to the 
soil or..compel squatters to obey the 
land laws. In great emergencies, peo- 
ple are not overscrupulous in what — 
they do. 

Henry Clay’s governmental aid to | 
industrialists was nullified for a time by 
the fact that the unemployed farm- 
ers simply trekked West, bought few 
goods, and seized public lands. But as 
the decade passed, the squatters of the 
West held fast to their acres, built bet- 
ter homes, and bought better clothes. 
It required ten years; and the existence 
of enormous public landed resources 
was a great factor. But the cotton 


- planters who remained at home, or set 


up anew in the Southwest, found. that 
the prices of their exports did not rise. 
The‘ cost of ‘cloth and ploughs and 
house furnishings rose every time there 
was a rise in the rate of duty on im- 
ports. If a man sold a hundred dollars’ 
worth of plantation products on the 
London market, he paid forty dollars of 
his return in increased prices on his 
purchases, whether they were made in - 
England or New England. 

The aid which Clay and Adams and 
Webster gave the industrialists to help 
them in business and restrain their 


` well-developed disposition to secede. 


from the Union was paid in large meas- 
ure by the plantation masters, who 
now lost some of their devotion to the 
Union and talked loudly of secession. 
Class legislation to remedy the ills of a 
hundred years ago produced sectional 
hatreds worse than those which Web- 
ster and his friends in the Hartford 
Convention threatened in 1814. -It was 
the Nullification movement. But men 
Were working their way from the stag- 
nation of 1819 — working and quar- 
reling.. 
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III 


- The removal of many thousands of 


people from some of the older states of . 


the East -started new anxieties. Such 
a migration from the great cities to-day. 
would work more havoc in New York 


-and Chicago stock markets than any- 


thing yet witnessed.. And the states 
sought remedies: they would gain for 
themselves as much as possible of the 
trade of the new settlers: beyond. the 
mountains, and the wiser leaders would 
seek-to hold the doubtful allegiance of 
the new frontier communities. To this: 
end De Witt Clinton finished . the 
famous Erie Canal in 1825; the Penn- 
sylvanians started their elaborate canal: 
system to match or surpass that of 
New York; and Charles Fenton Mercer 


united the rival interests of Maryland- . 


and Virginia to. build the Chesapeake. 
and Ohio Canal. These were, for the 
time, gigantic undertakings, calling for 
appropriations and stock subscriptions 
which might equal a billion . dollars 
in our money. 


‘Nor was this all. The Carolinas,’ 


Delaware, and Massachusetts under- 
took public works and sought to keep: 
their people employed to prevent their 
moving West, if not to save poor men’s 
lives. President Adams and his Cabi- 
net in 1827 agreed in an official recom- 
menidation to Congress that public 
lands should no longer be open either. 
to purchasers or to squatters. Thus the. 
great Hayne-Webster debate was start- 
ed on the assumption that for social, if 
not class, purposes the Western lands 
should no longer be‘a resource for the 
unemployed.. : 

A semi-bankrupt government of the 
eighteen-twenties lent still further aid 
to the people caught in one of the great 
depressions of history. The United 
States made large appropriations to the 
building of the.road from Cumberland 


to. the Ohio; a canal was ordered to be 
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built around the falls of the Ohio at 
Louisville; and elaborate. surveys Were 
made for other and greater improve- 
ments ät. national expense. All thesé 
unprecedented expenditures, and plans 
for expenditure, by a government so 
weak. and’ so young frightened the 
slaveholders, lest under the rising so- 
cialist impulse the Union might ques- 
tion the relation of master and servant. 
Thus Adams, Clay, and Webster played 
a vast rôle in the alleviation of the pov- 
erty and the distress. which the Euro- 
pean. wars of two decades had brought 
upon the young United States. 

Finally, at the end of the decade, the 
French broke once more upon the 
European world with their July Revo- 
lution. Wars and economic dislocations 
followed. Always sympathetic with 
revolution and class disturbances in the 
Old World, the leaders of the United 
States welcomed the French change and 
invited distressed peoples on the.Con- 
tinent and in revolutionary England to 
migrate. Improved markets for food- 
stuffs, tobacco, and cotton followed. 
War has always been a. blessing to the 
farmers of the United States. 

The end of the long depression was at 
hand when great numbers of fresh im- ‘ 
migrants found their way to the then 
fairyland, of North America. Immi- 
grants, whom the government now 
sternly warns away, then became a 
vital agent in the recovery. Every 
immigrant. -brought a few dollars; 
many brought hundreds of dollars. 
They bought lands before they learned 
the art of squatting; they increased the 
demand for protected goods made in 


- the East; and they raised the value of 


city property -by building or renting 
houses. Nobody thought of suggesting 
that forgigners ‘should be kept away; 
everybody was happy to welcomeeven | 
the poorest.of Europe’s. ‘oppressed.’ — 
And’ suddenly there was prosperity, 
-with.credit expansion and speculation. . 
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Wonderful steamboats hurried up and. 


down the Mississippi; railroad com- 
panies bortowed huge sums from towns 
dnd counties and cities, never very 
particular to repay their borrowings. 


De Tocqueville, the French opponent 


of democracy, visited the magic land to 
see how it was done, and the skeptical 
Duke of Weimar traveled from place to 
place to see what it all meant. The de- 
pression was gone, but the renewed 
legacy of sectional hatreds remained. 


IV 


Another great European war broke a 
hundred years later. All the world-be- 
came involved, and the deepest pas- 
sions of men were aroused. The people 
of the United States, now as before, 


reaped amazing harvests. Cotton sold 


for forty cents a pound; wheat rose to 
three dollars a bushel; steel and copper 
and ammunition plants turned out 
millionaires by the hundred; and the 
Federal Reserve banks began to gather 
the gold supplies of the world into their 
vaults. ` 

It was a revolution within a aoli 
tion. Henry Ford showed the indus- 
trialists how to apply mass production. 
He laid out the country into districts 
and set hisagents the stern task of sell- 
ing their quotas of cars. on penalty of 
losing their positions. He extended the 
system of installment selling until a 
man with ten dollars could buy a car; 
and he advertised his moves and his 
prices till his ideas and wishes were as 
widely known as those of presidents 
and prime ministers. He became the 
head and centre of a great industrial- 
feudal state more powerful than that of 
the greatest of the dukes of medieval 
times. He paid skilled laborers higher 
wages for shorter hours than had ever 
been dreamed of before; he éxpected 
working people to drive cars and spend 
their incomes during their free hours.- 
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_ What the wizard of Detroit did, other 
industrialists were compelled to imitate. 
There were amazing profits.- There was 
unimagined leisure on the part of work- 
ingmen. Consumption increased be- 
yond all previous bounds. There were 
everywhere a doubling and a quadru- 
pling of stocks, of real-estate values, of 
securities of every kind. Credit was ‘as 
easy as the paper issues of banks and 
states at the time of Napoleon. 

Then came the sudden collapse of the 
German power. Every European coun- 
try was bankrupt, as they all had been 


. a hundred years before. Victorious 


England found her former capital loans 
of twenty billions converted into debts 
of some thirty billions; France, with a 
property of fifty billions, had a debt. 
about half as great and thousands of 
square’ miles of devastated area; Ger- 
many had wiped out her accumulated 
domestic obligations and must pay the 
Allies half a billion a year for five or six 
decades; and England, France, and 
Italy owed the United States eleven 
billions. This was an unprecedented 
situation,. with all the world looking to 
the United States for leadership, both 
economic and political. The sorrowful 
negotiations in Paris in 1919 revealed 
the depths of the misery of those who 
take the sword in modern times, as they 
also revealed to the United States the 
unwillingness of men to reason upon 
the facts and take lessons from the 
past. i 

At the moment there was a single 
leader who saw dimly the tangled 
skein of world politics and warned all 
men everywhere that a new era had 
dawned: no nation liveth unto itself; 


‘old measures, economic and social, no 


longer suffice; if men would sell, they 
must also buy; peoples must associate 
on terms of give-and-take; both armies 
and navies must come to an end. It 
was too much for a generation making 
peace in the spirit of war. The strange 
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leader was thrust aside; a drastic peace 
was consummated; and the United 
States withheld its signature to the 
treaty because it included the plan of 
the League of Nations, and then pro- 
claimed an isolation in’ the name of 
Washington and Jefferson that never 
was nor was ever likely to be. Ameri- 
can leaders, business and political, went 
their ways, and there was a prolonga- 
tion of war-time prosperity in the 
United States that ran almost a decade 
— industrial prosperity. 

The Henry Fords increased their out- 
put and widened the terrain of their 
operations; the banks increased their 
loans to amazing volumes and en- 
couraged the building of vast sky- 
scrapers in place of older buildings 
hardly worn smooth with usage; they 
lent huge sums to Cuba and Brazil on 
the basis of sugar and coffee-crop con- 
trol; and when European nations could 
not pay their debts, Americans lent 
them from fifteen to eighteen addi- 
tional billions with which to pay repara- 
tions, set up industries without markets, 
build ships with which to compete with 
the United States, and buy American 
goods. And with it all went the ad- 
vertising, supersalesmanship, and in- 
stallment contracts. It was the heyday 
of industrial prosperity, all the rest of 
the country hopelessly in debt and all 
the rest of the world confronted with 


‘collapse. 


There was never an official voice of 
warning. Candidates for offices, high 
and low, proclaimed the new era, an 
American era in which there was never 
again to be poverty or unemploy- 
ment. Hours of labor would steadily 
shorten and all men would soon be 
gentlemen of leisure — all with cars, 
all sleeping of nights in modern apart- 
ments, with radios ready to be turned 
on, Amos and Andy bowing before 
them, and few or no children to bother. 
That was the United States of 1929, 
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and there had been full seven years of 
it while other peoples labored through 
the slough of despond, overbuydened 
governments utterly unable to pay 
debts and feed their millions of un- 
employed. They had even descended 
to the low expedient of paying doles. 


v 


There was some inkling of troubles 
ahead for the United States. European 
nations enacted burdensome customs 
systems. American wheat producers 
could not sell their crops. Cotton fell to 
fifteen, then to ten cents a pound. Here 
and there unemployment stalked about 
the great cities, new machines dismiss- 
ing every week increasing numbers of 
laborers. There was some uneasiness. 
The President called Congress into 
special session. 

Statesmen at once turned to laying 
still more bricks on the tops of high 
tarif walls. The Europeans laid other 
bricks on their walls. A bushel of 
wheat paid eighty-five cents duty in 
France; in Germany it paid more than 
half as much; in Russia there were to 
be no American goods at all, if the 
Washington government could pre- 
vent it. Before the statesmen had 
finished their repetition of the tariff of 
1828, there was a crash on the New 
York stock market. Whatever is done 
in New York must be done all over the 
country, and when the bankers and 
brokers of the metropolis turned pale in 
the face and seemed dazed that any- 
thing could go wrong, ‘the rest of the 
country fell into fits of terror. Was it 
all untrue — mass production with a 
world market, universal prosperity, in- 
stallment sales, and enormous issues of 
securitiés? 7 

Was it the end of the era so widely 
preached? The President could not be- 
lieve it. He gathered about him the 
eminent men who had made the system. 
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They: declared it could not be true. 
Everyone would go home and increase 
the wages of the men he had not dis- 
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‘was there a substitute in the minds 


missed. Organized labor in Washington . 


answered, ‘Amen.’ But the prices of 
commodities continued to fall. In- 
dustrial goods piled up in warehouses 
and banks began to tremble. In a little 
while five thousand had failed; and 
those that had not failed were-unable 
to lend their money. A hundred bil- 
lions were written off the assets of 
industry and agriculture in a year. A 
farm was hardly worth its upkeep; a 
skyscraper ‘was a liability. It was a 
panic — something quite as bad as 
that which Napoleon had left to Eng- 
land in 1815 and which passed on to the 
new United States three years later. 
Would statesmen wrestle with their 
problem as Calhoun and Clay, as James 
Monroe and John Quincy Adams, had 
wrestled with theirs? 
Congress labored over its old tariff 
~- remedy. It became effective in 1930. 
Immediately the prices of securities and 
stocks fell again. A Farm Board was 
appointed to stabilize the prices of 
wheat and cotton; half a year had not 
passed till wheat and cotton sold at 
lower prices than.ever. Thus. the tariff 
failed to protect the wealthy, and the 
Farm Board failed to save the poor. 
And the masses of unemployed were no 
longer scattered over the wide stretches 
of the countryside: They were huddled 
together in Henry Clay’s cities, which 
were to have been guarantees of pros- 
perity. There were no wide stretches 
of public lands to which men might go, 
supporting themselves on the way by 
hunting and fishing. 

Moreover, the dispossessed of 1930 
knew little of the ways of agriculture. 
If they had been given tracts df+land, 
they would have starved before they 
learned how to make a living.- So the 
second great remedy of the eighteen- 
twenties was not at command; nor 


of statesmen still thinking archaic 
thoughts. 


É VI 


There was yet a possibility. The 
internal improvements of a hundred 
years ago, if reapplied on a scale com- 
mensurate with the new scale of life, 
might give work to a million heads of 
families; and that would bea beginning. 
In 1858, Charles Ellet, one of the great- 
est of civil engineers, prepared the plan 
for a vast Mississippi Valley river and - 
flood control — a scheme of improved 
navigation, vast water storage, and 
concentrated water powers, a. plan 
which engineers and administrators 
have neglected through the decades in 
spite of warning floods and droughts. 
His plan might now be applied. It 
would make lakes on the dry slopes of © 
the Rocky Mountains; it would set up 
water powers in West Virginia and 
Ohio far more important than the 
litigated. New River proposition; it 
would scatter the unemployed and per- 
haps bring them into touch again with 


‘the countrysides. But here and now, as 


in 1830, great men would resist govern- 
mental creation of water powers, and, 
above all, governmental participation 
in business. Bankers and industrial 
magnates are as jealous now as were 
slave masters in Calhoun’s time; there 
is no way out that is not blocked by* 
inherited opposition. 

Is there a way of escape where 
the Farm Board has failed? Henry 
Ford declares that agriculture must be 
mechanized like his Dearborn works; 
he also says that each of his employees 
miust have his own house and plant a 
garden every spring — a contradiction, 
for mechanized farming would double 
the farm output, when the product isal- 
ready too great. If he means that cities 
must be scattered and that every man 
must: have a home of his own with 
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cultivated acres around it, something 
may be said for his wisdom. When 
Hoover as Secretary of Commerce 
supervised relief to the sufferers of the 
last great Mississippi flood, the Ellet 
plans were reprinted and again urged 
upon the country. Little was done; but 
now a greater need has come. The 
waters of all the great rivers of the Mid- 
dle West might be impounded in res- 
ervoirs, after the Ellet method; re- 
leases might be made from them upon 
parts of the lands made arid by dry 
weather; and electric powers might be 
set up to draw great industrial plants 
from big cities and so improve the un- 
employment situation. A billion dollars 
might go into such undertakings and 
the country be greatly improved. To 
this might readily be added a new and 
greater road-building scheme. Perhaps 
a million men might thus be engaged. 

In one respect it would be a repeti- 
tion of the old internal-improvements 
work: business men would oppose it on 
exactly the same grounds that owners 
of slaves opposed Clay’s system — 
governmental interference with estab- 
lished business. A slave owner feared 
that an active and powerful govern- 
ment: would emancipate his workers; a 
utilities magnate dreads the idea of 
governmental competition in the power 
field. Nor is this all. The old devices 
scattered men over the wide stretches 
of the West. Industrial leaders and the 
advocates of bigger and better cities 
would be panic-struck if they saw 
hundreds of thousands of workers trek- 
king off to set up for themselves in 
cheap country cottages, there to culti- 
vate little patches of ground and re- 
‘main: non-consumptive elements of a 
changing economic order. Internal im- 
provements on an adequate scale would 
relieve cities of many unemployed, but 
would give stocks and banks another 
setback in this nervous age. 

What has rarely been suggested be- 
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fore now comes up as a proposition, 
espécially in the South-’where lands are 
only half productive and where heavy 
rainfall produces forest tree? rapidly: 
let the government put thousands of 
men to ploughing abandoned fields and 
fields that ought to be abandoned, and 
then to setting young trees. It would 
bring about a decline in the cotton crop 
and a prospective increase in needful 
timber, not to mention the blessings of 
increased rainfall which some men 
think would come as a result of re- 
forestation. The farmer would be 
benefited, the unemployed would be 
given cottage homes in remote places, 
and the national wealth would be in- 
creased. However, timber companies, 
not without influence, protest that 
there is already too much lumber; why 
reduce prices by increasing prospects of 
plenty in the future? Moreover, gov- 
ernmental interference in business is 
always bad in the eyes of eminent men. 
Thus, whatever way one turns, there is 
a bar sinister: the old habits of thought 
and the old ‘sturdy individualism’ — 
the only remedy left being city, if not 
national, doles. 

Thus the richest country in the 
world, with debts, public and private, 
due from other nations approaching 
twenty-five billions, seems to be more 
helpless than Henry Clay’s semi- 
bankrupt United States of 1820; with 
protective tariffs kicking backward, 
free lands nonexistent and occupied 
lands a burden to their owners, immi- 
grants inadmissible and internal im- 
provements doubtful, if not dangerous. 
Thus vast cities, enormous gold re- 
serves, and innumerable smokestacks 
are of no avail. Has the prophecy of 
Henry Adams, that we are all on a 
machine which cannot go forward with- 
out disaster and cannot be stopped 
without ruin, come true? It must be 
a new era — new thought unwelcome 
and ald thought inapplicable. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


BY ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


i 


Nor long after Percy Hart turned in 
for his watch below he heard Ed Wig- 

_ gin, his only shipmate, limping about 
the deck of his little yawl. 

‘Need any help, Ed?’ asked the 
sleepy Percy. 

‘No, thanks,’ came the reply. ‘I’ve 
lashed the tiller and she’s steering her- 
self with the wind abeam. Just do- 
ing odd jobs around. She’s surely a 
sweet little packet in these light airs, 
Percy.’ 

The recumbent man closed his eyes 
to the soothing darkness of a summer 
night at sea and dropped off. He 
awoke some hours later uneasily aware 
that he had overslept. A flash light 
trained on the cabin clock confirmed 
his intuition, and as he slipped a 
sweater over his head he called, ‘Hey, 
Ed, you should n’t have let me lie in 
so long!’ 

Receiving no response, the owner of 
the little yacht felt his way from the 
cabin to the steering cockpit, saying 
to himself, ‘Ed, the old cuss, has fallen 
asleep on watch.’ There passed also 
through his brain the irrelevant thought 
that Ed would not be similarly guilty 
‘if he were watching the dollars roll in 
ashore. 

Percy reached for the tiller and en- 
countered the lashing which Ed had 
passed around the stick to make the 
Winsome self-steer the course. He 
fumbled around the cockpit and deck 
for his slumbering shipmate. The first 
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note of alarm came into his voice as 
he shouted, suddenly, ‘Ed, where are 
you?’ - 

Alone on the whispering sea, Percy 
heard not even an echo in answer to 


- his startled question. He went below 


for his electric torch and, before com- 
ing topside again, flashed it into the 
Winsome’s galley. It was empty. He 
jumped out on deck and rushed for- 
ward, unconscious now of the fact that 
he called repeatedly, ‘Ed, where are 
you? Answer me, Ed!’ 

It does not take long to search a 
thirty-five-foot yacht for a missing 
person. After a hopeless glance up the 
mainmast, the agitated Percy returned ` 
aft, saying aloud, ‘He’s gone. Fallen 
overboard. And not a yell out of 
him.’ 

As he cast off the tiller lashing and 
put the Winsome about on the reverse 
course, Percy racked his brain to bring 
from his subconscious a call for help. 
No, there had been none. His sleep 
had been dreamless and undisturbed. 
There was no clue to indicate whether 
Ed had fallen overboard five minutes 
or five hours previously. 

For five hours, then, Percy sailed the 
reverse of the course which he assumed 
the Winsome to have taken while he 
slept. While the night continued dark 
he flashed his light on the Winsome’s 
mainsail and shouted. Even after his 
voice had rasped itself to a whisper 
he continued to formulate the shout, 
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note of alarm came into his voice as 
he shouted, suddenly, ‘Ed, where are 
you?’ . 

Alone on the whispering sea, Percy 
heard not even an echo in answer to 
his startled question. He went below 
for his electric torch and, before com- 
ing topside again, flashed it into the 
Winsome’s galley. It was empty. He 
jumped out on deck and rushed for- 
ward, unconscious now of the fact that 
he called repeatedly, ‘Ed, where are 
you? Answer me, Ed!’ 

It does not take long to search a 
thirty-five-foot yacht for a missing 
person. After a hopeless glance up the 
mainmast, the agitated Percy returned ` 
aft, saying aloud, ‘He’s gone. Fallen 
overboard. And not a yell out of 
him.’ 

As he cast off the tiller lashing and 
put the Winsome about on the reverse 
course, Percy racked his brain to bring 
from his subconscious a call for help. 
No, there had been none. His sleep 
had been dreamless and undisturbed. 
There was no clue to indicate whether 
Ed had fallen overboard five minutes 
or five hours previously. 

For five hours, then, Percy sailed the 
reverse of the course which he assumed 
the Winsome to have taken while he 
slept. While the night continued dark 
he flashed his light on the Winsome’s 
mainsail and shouted. Even after his 
voice had rasped itself to a whisper 
he continued to formulate the shout, 
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cultivated acres around it, something 
may be said for his wisdom. When 
Hoover as Secretary of Commerce 
supervised relief to the sufferers of the 
last great Mississippi flood, the Ellet 
plans were reprinted and again urged 
upon the country. Little was done; but 
now a greater need has come. The 
waters of all the great rivers of the Mid- 
dle West might be impounded in res- 
ervoirs, after the Ellet method; re- 


leases might be made from them upon ` 


parts of the lands made arid by dry 
weather; and electric powers might be 
set up to draw great industrial plants 
from big cities and so improve the un- 
employment situation. A billion dollars 
might go into such undertakings and 
the country be greatly improved. To 
this might readily be added a new and 
greater road-building scheme. Perhaps 
a million men might thus be engaged. 

In one respect it would be a repeti- 
tion of the old internal-improvements 
work: business men would oppose it on 
exactly the same grounds that owners 
of slaves opposed Clay’s system — 


governmental interference with estab- 


lished business. A slave owner feared 
that an active and powerful govern- 
ment: would emancipate his workers; a 
utilities magnate dreads the idea of 
governmental competition in the power 
field. Nor is this all. The old devices 
scattered men over the wide stretches 
of the West. Industrial leaders and the 
advocates of bigger and better cities 
would be panic-struck if they saw 
hundreds of thousands of workers trek- 
king off to set up for themselves in 
cheap country cottages, there to culti- 
vate little patches of ground and re- 
‘main: non-consumptive elements of a 
changing economic order. Internal im- 
provements on an adequate scale would 
relieve cities of many unemployed, but 
would give stocks and banks another 
setback in this nervous age. 

What has rarely been suggested be- 
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fore now comes up as a proposition, 
espécially in the South-where lands are 
only half productive and where heavy 
rainfall produces forest tree$ rapidly: 
let the government put thousands of 
men to ploughing abandoned fields and 
fields that ought to be abandoned, and 
then to setting young trees. It would 
bring about a decline in the cotton crop 
and a prospective increase in needful 
timber, not to mention the blessings of 
increased rainfall which some men 
think would come as a result of re- 
forestation. The farmer would be 
benefited, the unemployed would be 
given cottage homes in remote places, 
and the national wealth would be in- 
creased. However, timber companies, 
not without influence, protest that 
there is already too much lumber; why 
reduce prices by increasing prospects of 
plenty in the future? Moreover, gov- 
ernmental interference in business is 
always bad in the eyes of eminent men. 
Thus, whatever way one turns, there is 
a bar sinister: the old habits of thought 
and the old ‘sturdy individualism’ — 
the only remedy left being city, if not 
national, doles. 

Thus the richest country in the 
world, with debts, public and private, 
due from other nations approaching 
twenty-five billions, seems to be more 
helpless than’ Henry Clay’s semi- 
bankrupt United States of 1820; with 
protective tariffs kicking backward, 
free lands nonexistent and occupied 
lands a burden to their owners, immi- 
grants inadmissible and internal im- 
provements doubtful, if not dangerous. 
Thus vast cities, enormous gold re- 
serves, and innumerable smokestackg 
are of no avail. Has the prophecy of 
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without ruin, come true? It must: be 
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and ald thought inapplicable. 
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‘Ed, answer me!’ Sometimes, by. an 
unconscious inversion, his lips opened 
to the words, ‘Winsome ahoy!’ 


It 


Daylight revealed an empty sea, 
pearl-pgray, ruffled by the gentle wind. 
No smoky trace of fortuitous steam- 
ship hovered above the far horizon. 
As the yawl sailed on, her tiller lashed, 
Percy climbed to the mainmast spread- 
ers and searched in vain for the head 
and shoulders of a swimming man. It 
was not until nearly eight o’clock that 
hope gave way to stark realization that 
Ed had drowned. Even then Percy 
reached no definite decision to cease 
the useless search for his lost ship- 
mate. Pangs of thirst and hunger re- 
minded him that it was time for a 
meal, and he climbed wearily from the 
spreaders and went about its prepara- 
tion. Periodically while the stove 
heated and the water boiled he stepped 
to the main hatchway for a baffled 
look around. 

No really violent emotions had 
preyed upon Percy during these hours 
of search. He had been momentarily 
appalled at ascertaining the loss of his 
shipmate, but years of experience in 
the sport of sailing had fatalistically 
accustomed him to the idea of a man 
falling overboard. It was the chance 
one took, instinctively guarded against, 
for separation from one’s ship was 
dangerous by day and almost inevitably 
fatal at night. Percy had felt pity for 
the poor soul who found himself 
clutched by the blackness of the mid- 
night sea and the certainty of death. 
He had reproached himself for not 
rousing out when he had heard Ed 
limping about the deck. His strongest 
emotion had suffused him’ when, call- 
ing and calling, he had pictured him- 
self in the water, shouting after a dark 
ship that sailed her course. It was-at 
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_ such disordered moments that he had 


gasped, “Winsome ahoy!’ 

Refreshed by breakfast, the solitary 
sailor felt his thoughts emérge from 
chaos. How on earth could Ed have 
fallen overboard on a smooth night? 
His absence seemed so unreal that 
Percy searched the little ship again, 
half hoping to find his shipmate in 


some recess too small to accommodate 


a man. Unrewarded, he returned to 
the cockpit, once more cast off the 
tiller lashing, and altered the course of 
the Winsome to sail her to her home 
port. Ed was clumsy, but there could 
have been no sudden lurch of the yawl 
to overbalance him—as there had 
been the day before, causing him to 
stagger back and plant his bare heel 
on the sharp blade of an opened knife. 
That had been just like Ed, first to bor- 
row Percy’s knife and leave it open on 
deck, and second to step on it. Lord, 
how he had bled, while Percy held the 
injured foot on his knee and bound it 
with gauze. 

The owner of the Winsome glanced 
absently at bloodstains on his white 
duck trousers, while his thought traced 
out the manner of Ed Wiggin’s loss. 
This would probably explain it: He had 
gone forward to note the trim of the 
jib and had stumbled over something 
— perhaps one of the anchors lashed 
on deck—and brought -his weight 
down hard on the injured heel. The 
sharp jab of pain had forced him to 
shift his weight suddenly. In so doing 
he had toppled overboard. Incredible 
though it was, this was the hypoth- 
esis which Percy would have to ad- 
vance in reporting to the authorities 
the accidental drowning of his ship- 
mate. 

The authorities — suspicious mow 
tal; always on the search for sinister 
motives and actions. If Percy went 
ashore in the clothes he wore, they 
would be sure to say, ‘What about the 
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stains on your trousers? Aren’t they 
the blood of the missing man?’ 


e ». 


i. 

Instantly in Percy’s mind the author- 
ities became personified as his towns- 
man, Henry Sylvester — Dr. Sylves- 
` ter, the medical examiner. Since no 
love ‘had ever been lost between Syl- 
vester- and. Percy, the examiner’s 
approach would be distinctly hostile. 

The yachtsman imagined him squint- 
ing his hard eyes and narrowing his 
cold mouth to put the question in an- 
other form: ‘Are you sure, Hart, that 
the blood is not that of Edward Wig- 
gin?’ 

Percy squirmed uneasily as he heard 
himself reply, ‘Well, it is his blood, as 
a matter of fact: He stepped on a 
knife and cut himself badly. I held 
his foot on my knee while I bandaged 
it up.’ 

The imaginary colloquy continued, 
the medical examiner saying, ‘I make 
no charges at this stage of the investiga- 
tion, but isn’t it a little unfortunate 
that you should come ashore with the 
blood .of the missing man on your. 
clothes? Whose knife did he — er — 
step on? His own, I presume?’ 


“No, it was.my knife. He was splic- 


‘ing a rope and I lent it to him to cut off 
the strands.’ 
‘Produce the knife.’ 


Percy involuntarily stretched out a. 


leg and thrust his hand into a. trousers 
pocket, producing a sailor’s knife, 
which he opened and examined at- 
tentively. It had a three-inch blade, 
ground to a murderous edge — just the 
blade to thrust to a man’s heart. 
There were staing at the hinge. He 
made as if to toss it overboard, but 


the imagined voice of the exarhitter 


arrested the gesture. 
‘So you lost the knife oveabóard? 
Was n’t that rather careless?’. 
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Here’ the conversation ended,. as 
Percy left the tiller momentarily ‘to 
procure a rag and abrasive soap. He 
scrubbed the knife until it showed no 
stain, but as he replaced it in his 
pocket his eye fell again on the blood 
on his trousers. 

‘What a fool I am!’ he exclaimed 
aloud. “I have other pants and can 
wash these.’ He changed, found scrub- 
bing materials, and for some minutes. 
occupied himself vigorously, intent gaze 


. bent on the soapy cloth which he 


rubbed between his knuckles. But even 
after his best efforts there remained a 
faint discoloration. Straightening up, . 
the dripping trousers in one hand, he 
suddenly hurled them into the sea, 
saying, “Worse fool than I thought 
I was! Even a snooping detective 
would n’t try to keep track of the 
trousers of an innocent man.’ 


Iv 


He looked astern at the discarded 
garment and saw that it would not 
float long. His thought ran, ‘Well, 
that’s all right. If it seems fantastic 
that Ed smeared me with his blood a 
few hours -before he lost his life, T 
won’t even mention the incident. I’m 
not positive the cut in his foot had 
anything: to do with his falling over- 
board.. He was clumsy enough to do 
that for no reason.’ 

Percy brought himself up short, 
thinking, ‘Here, this won’t do. I’m 
getting sore at Ed for putting me in this 


-predicament. If I exhibit annoyance 


to Sylvester, he’ll be sure to suspect 
the worst.’ 

Instantly the cold, suspicious voice 
of the medical examiner impinged- 
on the lonely skipper’s consciousness. 
‘Surely there was a gale at sea the night 
my.poor .friend Edward Wiggin fell 
overboard to his death?’ 

‘No, it was a calm—’ But wait,- 
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thought Percy. Why not have it a gale 
of wind, if that made this unlikely 
accident seem more plausible? Sure; 
a hard northeaster, and Ed sucked 
overboard as he went forward to shift 
from the ordinary jib to the storm Jib. 

But that would n’t wash any more 


than the trousers would. Percy imag- - 


ined the conflicting testimony in the 


courtroom — himself describing the. 


terrific force and freaks of the wind 
(which he could do readily enough, 
even though lying was not his habit) 
and a weather-bureau expert peering 
at a chart through thick lenses and 
testifying colorlessly for the prosecu- 
tion that the night in question was 
smooth with southwesterly winds from 
Hatteras to Halifax. Local disturb- 
ance? Perhaps; but the State would 
be certain to produce a steamship cap- 
tain who had passed within ten miles 
of the Winsome on the fatal night and 
who would swear that sea and air were 
calm. 

Percy half determined to falsify 
his own ship’s position, but then re- 
flected that there would be another 
steamer within ten miles of the new 
fix, wherever he might put it. No. 
One discovered lie would knock the 
props from his platform of unsubstan- 
tiated innocence. 

He would better stick to the truth, 
even telling about the knife and the 
bloodstained trousers. His catechist 
had by this time been transformed into 
a prosecuting attorney, his face a little 
indistinct, but his voice more ironic 
and penetrating than the medical 
examiner’s. 

Question: ‘Was there, by any chance, 
a bloodstain on your trousers by the 
time you had finished binding the foot 
of the deceased?’ 

Answer: ‘Yes, quite a bad stain.’ 

Question: ‘The trousers. They are 
not, of course, the ones you are now 
wearing?” 
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Answer: ‘No — sir.’ 

Question: ‘Where are they?’ 

Answer: ‘I was washing themand — 

Question: ‘And they weré washed 
overboard?’ 

Answer: ‘No, I threw them over- 
board.’ 3 

Question: ‘Were they so badly 
stained as to be valueless?’ 

In the midst of Percy’s vividamiag- 
inings he groaned aloud. What a 
double-dyed ass he had been to cast 
suspicion on himself by throwing away 
the trousers! He brought up his helm 
to jibe around and look for them. 
But a sober thought stayed his panic 
a second later. 

‘Wait,’ he spoke, arguing with him- 
self. ‘You’re making a mountain out 
of a molehill. They can’t hang a man 
unless there is a witness to the murder 
or unless there is iron-bound circum- 
stantial evidence. They would cer- 
tainly have to prove you had a motive 
for doing away with Ed.’ 


~~ 


v 


The overwrought yachtsman came 
back on his course, noting automati- 
cally that the wind had begun to 
increase in force, hauling astern little 
by little. He set up his weather back- 
stay, left the helm momentarily for a 
glance at the barometer, and lighted 
a cigarette. But the cigarette dropped 
from his fingers as another thought 
arrested him. 

He owed Ed Wiggin $5000, for which 
he had not even given him an IOU. 
So far as Percy was aware, no living 
person except Ed’s wife — his widow 
— knew of the debt. But she knew. 
Her word, then, against his, if he cared 
to deny the obligation. Not that he 
would lie for $5000, though nowadays 
people were murdered for far less. But, 

apart from the debt, it could be ad- 
duced: in court that Ed and he had 
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had business difficulties which more 
than once resulted in hot words in 
public. 

Noting for the first time that the 
fallen cigarette was charring his canvas 
deck, Percy picked it up and flipped it 
overside. He didn’t want to smoke. 
What he wanted was a drink. He left 
the tiller to pour himself a stiff one, and 
returned to find the Winsome luffing, 
her sails thundering. 

‘Blowing up,’ said he. ‘Perhaps I 
can lose Ed overboard in a gale after 
all? And he went on, his sardonic 
thoughts sometimes breaking into 

' words: — 

‘Sure, that’s what I brought the 

poor beggar off on a cruise for — 
‘to lose him. Convince anybody that 
this was a reconciliation voyage — 
that I’ve always enjoyed Ed at sea 
however I’ve acted toward him ashore? 
Fat chance.” He laughed without 
mirth. 

‘What was it I said to Sylvester 
when he came down to see us off? 
The officious devil, living on the point 
of land and always watching the com- 
ings and goings of boats! I said, “Yep, 
I missed Ed when I shot at him the 
other night, so now I’m taking him 
out to drown him.” God, how the evi- 
dence piles up!’ 

Percy licked his dry lips while his 
thought ranged the unexplained attack 
on Ed’s life Gf it had been that). 
The now deceased man had been walk- 
ing in his garden late of a moonlit 
evening when a shot had rung out 
and he had thought he felt the stir of 
a bullet past his cheek. Dropping to 
the ground, he had crawled behind 
shrubs to his back door to enter and 
telephone for the police. Their investi- 
gation had disclosed nothing. Percy, 
as it happened, had spent that evening 
sailing in the Winsome, but it was one 


departure and return that the ubiqui- . 


tous Sylvester had not witnessed. No- 
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body had observed Percy. In short, if 
he were accused of an attack on Ed’s 
life that particular night; he had no 
alibi. . . . It had been one thing to 
joke about the matter with Ed, but 
quite another to let Sylvester hear 
him hoist the guilt to his own shoul- 
ders. 

Percy no longer spoke aloud. His 
silence became moody, his imaginings 
more and more distorted, and his eyes 
darted this way and that as if he 
looked in vain for an escape from the 
-web into which circumstance ~ had 
thrust him. Long before the wind 
rose to gale force and the single-handed 


. sailor hove to the Winsome to furl her 


mainsail, he had tried, convicted, and 
all but executed himself for the murder 
of his friend Ed Wiggin. 

The enforced labor of handling the 
struggling yaw! unaided did much to 
keep his thought from introverting. 


' As wind and sea rose, there was the 


mainsail to be got in. There was the 
chart to be consulted, and there were 
long minutes to be devoted to anxious 
preoccupation with the weather. The 
high wind had brought rain. The visi- 
bility was poor indeed. The Winsome’s 
home port was easy enough to enter 
even with a following gale, but if one. 
missed the entrance there were bad 
reefs on either side, and, once the error 
was discovered, no chance under a 
shortened rig to work free of them. No 
chance, either, when alone to set a 
close-reefed mainsail and claw off. 
No motor in the yawl to help her. 

For some hours after the gale reached 
its greatest intensity Percy could not 
leave the tiller even momentarily. 
The white-crested seas overtook and 
threatened to broach her to. No longer 
the gentle Winsome, the yawl fought 
the helm with sensate animosity. At 
length Percy heard upwind and on his 
port quarter the dismal moan of a whis- 
tling buoy, and his tension somewhat 
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relaxed. His course had been nearly 
true. He had passed out of sight of 
the entrance buoy, but by shifting 
course slightly to port he could make 
the unseen harbor. The navigating 
side of his brain relieved of anxiety, hé 
found himself dwelling once again on 
the violence of the storm that would 
break about him when.he reported the 
death of his shipmate. 

For several moments he revolved 
again in his mind the idea of represent- 
ing. Ed’s loss as having occurred in the 
midst of the blow. Thought ceased 
when black rocks, lashed by hungry 
combers, leaped out of his lee, dead 
ahead. He had missed the entrance by 
nearly a quarter of a mile. 

Percy Hart had a seaman’s dread of 
breakers, but he greeted these with a 
snort of ironic laughter. ‘A sailor’s 
death is by drowning,’ he murmured. 
‘Not in the electric chair.’ 

Nevertheless, by all the automatic 
reflexes of a sailor, he went down 
fighting. He slammed the Winsome 
on the wind and saw that she pointed 
yearningly toward safety. He flat- 
tened in the mizzen and reached, arms 
in white water to the elbows, for the 
lee jib sheet. In that instant the yawl 
crashed. A breaking sea lifted Percy 
clear and thrust him down upon the 
lathered rocks. His head struck and he 
lost consciousness. 
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It was Dr. Henry Sylvester who 
plucked him from the sea to leeward bf 
the reef, worked over him, and restored 
his wits. 

‘Stay there,’ bade the doctor, ‘while 
I look for Ed. Did you see him after 
the boat crashed?’ 

Percy sat up on the spray-drenahded 
sand and glanced confusedly about 
him. He burst into a shout of laughter 
which taxed his strength and almost 
put to shame the thunder of the gec- 
ondary surf on Sylvester’s beach. 

‘Ed!’ he shouted. ‘Why, Ed got 
drowned last night when the sea was 
smooth as glass. He cut himself with 
my knife and spattered me with blood. 
Then he fell overboard when I was 
asleep and I could n’t find him when I 
woke up. I wiped the staing off my 
knife, and threw my trousers over- 
board, so you’ve got nothing on me — 
except that I told you I would drown 
him, and that, of course, was a joke. 
A preposterous joke.’ 

Dr. Sylvester, the medical examiner, 
helped Percy to his feet and stared 
fixedly at him. He half closed his ac- 
cusing eyes and narrowed his hard 
mouth to a slit. 

“You are off your guard,’ said he; 
‘which is bad for you, but good for 
justice. Come.’ 


~ OO HITLER AND HITLERISM 


I. A Man of Destiny 


C BY NICHOLAS FAIRWEATHER 


At the present juncture, when the fol- 
lowers of Adolf Hitler appear to be 
the strongest group in Germany, when, 
as the London Times recently said, 
‘the Hitler movement has ceased to be 
the frothy ebullition of irresponsible 
young men, and undoubtedly repre- 


sents at fhe moment the most powerful ` 


element of public feeling which the 
Chancellor has to take into account,’ 
it may be of interest to consider the 
ideas of this extraordinary man, what 
he believes, and how he came to 
believe it. When Hitler was in prison, 
after the Bavarian Putsch of 1923, he 
set himself to write down for the 
instruction of his followers a full 
account of his political philosophy. 
The volume that resulted, entitled 
Mein Kampf (‘My Fight’), is‘now the 
Bible of the National-Socialist move- 
ment and is diligently circulated among 
the faithful by the official ‘Nazi’ pub- 


- lishing house. It was not intended (in 


fact,- Hitler has always declined) to 
offer a detailed programme or outline 
specific procedure for attaining the 
National-Socialist ideals when the ac- 
tual control of Germany shall have 
fallen to his party; nevertheless the 
ebook does indicate very clearly the gov- 
erning ideas, the fundamental pdints 
of . view, the feelings and ‘beliefs, 
which will guide him if he comes to 
power. . 
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To what extent Hitler’s Fascism is 
similar to Italian Fascism or to the 
academic Fascism of other countries, . 
or to other movements of forcible 
salvation, I shall not attempt to 
determine here. Obviously they have 
much in common. Nor shall I consider 
Hitler’s indebtedness to Nietzsche or 
to Treitschke.’ What I propose to do 
is to set down from his own words just 
what he stands for. What he stood for 
in 1923 he still stands for, and we shall 
do him no injustice if we judge him up- 
on the evidence presented in his book.! 

-The principal articles of Hitler’s 
political faith may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: — 

1. His violent racial nationalism, 
which springs from his conviction that 
the Aryan stocks in general, and the 
Germans in particular, are a chosen 
people in whose victorious survival the | 
divine purposes are bound up. 

2. His violent animosity to Marxian 
Socialism as in essence opposed to his 
ideal of a nationally-minded people 
and a racial state. He condemns the 
Socialism of Marx as a poisonous 
teaching which by its humanitarian- 


1 Gregor Strasser, Chief of the ‘Organization’ 
Section of the Nazi ‘General Staff,’ recently 
stated: ‘No party in Germany can say that its 
speeches and writings, platform points and 
demands, have straight through the last twelve 
years remained so unchanged as ours.” — AUTHOR 
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ism, its internationalism, and its paci- 
fism — all legacies of the unnatural and 
unwholesome democracy of the French 
Revolution — operates to undermine 
the clean ideal of Aryan (that is, 
German) overlordship. 

3. His violent hatred of the Jews as 
the racial enemies of all Aryans, the 
subtle corrupters of pure Aryan states. 
These parasites, says Hitler, have 
made Marxian Socialism, which they 
invented, the principal tool by which 
they insinuate themselves into healthy, 
pure-blooded, racial states in order 
to debase simultaneously the national 
ideals and the national blood. Destroy- 
ers of Aryan civilizations, they remain 
impotent to create a civilization of their 
own. 

4. His concern for social betterment 
(‘true Socialism’) as a necessary pre- 
requisite to the acceptance of his ideals 
by the masses. 

5. His contempt for the intelligence 
of the ordinary man and for a democ- 
racy based on faith in his development 
to higher levels. , 

6. His contempt for parliamentary 
institutions as the organs of such a 
democracy, which substitutes for the 
decision of a competent leader the 
majority vote of the incompetent. A 
parliament, moreover, says Hitler, is 
the natural field of operations for the 
Jewish-Socialist enemy. 

7. His insistence on the power of 
personality and on the entire con- 
centration of authority in the hands of 
one leader (up to now, himself). 

8. His economic nationalism, with 
its distrust of international capital and 
its preference for small, locally con> 
trolled business organizations. Hitler 
fears the banks and all newfangled 
ideas for controlling credit. He objects 
to stock companies and stresses the 
value of personal ownership. In short, 
he believes in the ruthless subordina- 
tion of economic interests and economic 
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leaders to racial and national considera- 
tions. 

9. His insistence that Germany must 
acquire more land in Europe as a vital 
requirement for national expansion and 
progress (after the present corruption 
of the national blood and the national 
ideals has been stopped). “a 

10. His insistence that France ig the 
archenemy. France, he urges, must be 
broken before Germany can undertake 
to conquer land from Russia (the only 
possible source). _ 

All these extraordinary ideas Hitler 
traces to their origin in the experiences 
of his early years—all except his 
passion for German nationalism, which 
seems to have antedated the beginnings 
of his conscious thought and to have 
been the guiding principle of his life. 
The egocentric mentality which has 
enabled him to identify htmself with 
this ideal, and persuade others to do 
the same, is the mainspring of his gift 
of leadership. Whatever may be the 
ultimate consequences of his leadership 
for good or ill, there can be no doubt 
that he has exploited his philosophy in 
masterly fashion; through it he has 
made himself a force that will have to 
be reckoned with in German politics. 

As yet he has given no indication of 
his competence for the responsibilities 
of government, but it would be rash to 
go beyond that and assert that he 
lacks capacity in this direction. He 
has not yet been put to the test. Dur- 
ing the last ten years, however, he has 
established himself in control of a 
movement which now numbers not 
less than eight million supporters, and 
he has certainly not done this on blood 
and-thunder talk alone. 


e. 
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I 

It- would appear from Hitler’s ac- 
count of his youth that he has been a 
fanatically rabid German from boy- 
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hood. An Austrian by birth, he says 
that he has always looked upon all 
pergons of German stock as one people 
and has passionately desired the union 
of all sections of this people in one 
national state. Regarding the non- 
German subjects of the Austro-Hun- 
garito monarchy as aliens, he favored 
the Anschluss of German Austria to 
the R@ich of Bismarck. Consequently 
he felt no loyalty toward the Haps- 
burgs, for his German national patriot- 
ism was essentially hostile to the 
dynastic interests which sought to 
hold together a polyglot empire, and 
which gould not, therefore, be ex- 
clusiyely German or Germanizing in 
policy. It is notable that at twelve 
years of age Hitler was ‘enthralled’ by 
the music of Richard Wagner, and it is 
fair to assume that it was the stream 
of heroic ‘rational German feeling, so 
strong in much of Wagner, that made 
its elemental appeal to the young 
Hitler. 

Left an orphan at seventeen, he 
removed: from the neighborhood of 
Linz, where most of his previous life 
had been passed, to Vienna. He was 
practically penniless, but he carried 
with him a burning passion for every- 
thing German, a love of art, and an 
ambition to become a painter (later 
given up for architecture). The next 
six years were spent, according to his 
account, in intense study and observa- 
tion while he earned his living as a 
laborer. To the experiences of this 
period he attributes the ideas which 
have since guided his life and the devel- 
opment of the National-Socialist move- 
ment. All of them, however, are 
secondary to and derived from his 
fundamental conception of the Ger- 
måns as a chosen people. an 

Living in the grinding poverty of 
the Vienna. slums, Hitler soon realized 
that a wholesome national pride could 
not be aroused in men who lacked the 
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necessities of life. Hence his interest in 
social betterment, which ultimately 
brought the word ‘Socialist’ into the 
name of his party. Like William Mor- 
ris, he turned to Socialism as a neces- 
sary preliminary to the dissemination 
of his great idea. Morris became a 
Socialist, bent on improving the living 
conditions of the English masses, in 
order to make them listen to his artistic 
gospel. Hitler became a Socialist (in 
his sense of the word) so that the 
German masses would listen to his 
gospel of nationalism. 

Convinced of the necessity of social 
reforms, Hitler turned his attention 
to the Social Democratic Party in 
Austria, but he soon concluded that his 
ideals and those of the party had 
nothing in common. The Social Demo- 
crats despised everything he held holy. 
They mocked at the Fatherland. They 
jeered at religion and morality. They 
used physical and mental terrorism to 
build up their party, and corrupted 
the trade-unions, by nature a good 
thing, into tools of their politics. Class 
warfare, it appeared, was necessarily 
a destroyer of nationalism. In reacting 
against the internationalism and class- 
consciousness of the orthodox Socialists 
(‘Marxists’ is the term Hitler always 
uses), he has made himself the out- 
standing opponent of all Communistic | 
tendencies. This explains the ease 
with which Hitler appears to have got 
money for carrying on his movement 
from capitalists, who could hardly be 
thought anxious to see him come to 
power. 

From his work as a laborer in Vienna, 
and the practical contact this gave him 
with the labor unions and with the 
Social Democratic Party, he came to 
understand the Marxist ‘gospel of 
destruction,’ but Hitler says he was 
not privy to the real inner aims of the 
Social Democracy until he learned 
them through the Jews. At this time 
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he had been diligently reading the 
great newspapers of Vienna, but he 
became dissatisfied with them and 
distrustful of what he found in them, 
so he took to reading a small anti- 
Semitic journal. Then one day he 
suddenly met in the street a Jew with 
side locks, — an orthodox Polish Jew 
in Jewish costume, — and he realized 
for the first time that the Jews were 
not Germans at all, but an entirely 
separate people. Following up this 
idea, he soon satisfied himself that the 
authors of most of the vicious theatrical 
shows produced in Vienna were Jews, 


that the great daily papers were edited 


by Jews, that the Jews controlled 
prostitution and the traffic in women, 
and finally that the leaders of the 
Social Democratic Party were Jews. 
He perceived that the Socialist mem- 
bers of Parliament were mostly Jews, 
and, worst of all, that no paper con- 
trolled by a Jew was out-and-out 
nationalistic. He concluded that in 
everything the Jews were poisonous, 
immoral, and un-German. 

Then he turned to the study of 
socialistic theory as set forth in the 
writings of Karl Marx and his follow- 
ers. He came away with the conviction 
that ‘the Jewish teaching of Marxism 
turns away from the aristocratic prin- 
ciple of nature and puts in place of the 
eternal preéminence of power and 
strength the measure of number with 
its dead weight. Thus it denies in men 
the worth of the individual, impugns 
the significance of nationality and race, 
and thereby takes away from humanity 
the basic idea of its existence and its 
culture.’ The application of such a 
principle, he thought, could bring only 
chaos. 

He followed the proceedings of the 
Parliament at Vienna, and they aroused 
in him nothing but scorn and ridicule 
— anattitude which has never changed. 
In fact, it would seem that all the 


ê 
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formative ideas of his life were obtained 
before he was twenty-three and have 
remained fixed and final in his mind 
ever since. All his views are energetics” 
positive, dogmatic, but there is no 
penetration in his reasoning processes 
and he is often carried away by the 
glamour of his own gorgeous phrases. 

The trouble with the Austrian Par- 
liament, he first thought, was that 
it did not have a German mé@fority. 
Apparently it never occurred to him 
that the other peoples of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy might have as 
good a right to be heard as theaGer- 
mans. Later he perceived that the 
difficulty was inherent in the par- 
liamentary system. ‘The democracy 
of the West to-day is the precursor of 
Marxism,’ he wrote; parliamentary 
government becomes the instrument 
through which the Jewish race prepares- 
the way for a paralyzing*dnd disin- 
tegrating Communism. The true Ger- 
man democracy, on the other hand, 
consists in the free choice of a leader, 
who then becomes the responsible 
chief. In the personality of the leader 
Hitler puts his confidence. Like Thomas 
Carlyle, he regards great personalities, 
not economic forces, as the effective 
causes of events. 

Accordingly he regards the mass 
meeting as the only really effective 
way of influencing people, because it 
is the only way of bringing the masses 
into immediate personal contact with 
the leader. Hitler himself has the gift 
of capturing audiences. Distrusting the 
written word, he, says that great 
revolutions are ‘never led by a goose 
quill.’ Power depends on ‘the magic of 
the spoken word.’ The pen can serve 
only for the theoretical justification of 
a movement, but the movement itself 
must be of the people, who must ‘be 
aroused either by suffering or by the 
flaming torch of the fiery word scattered 
among them. The Pan-German move- 
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ment in Austria failed, he says, because 
its representatives spoke only in Par- 
liament and not to the people. 
`a Hitler does n’t believe in objective 
thinking about national questions. He 
is impatient of cool, intellectual con- 
siderations. He has a poor grasp of 
ae principles and puts his faith 
in Mgh feeling and strong ‘emotion. 
Nag seeing that civilization is a struc- 
ture slowly built up by orderly proce- 
dure and respect for law, he is all for 
immediate action. He wants to apply 
his ideas at once — by violation of law, 
_ ifeneed be. The right of private 
judgment (that is, his right) is to 
be unligited, beyond law. Thus, in 
thought, Hitler is still in the tribal 
stage. He.is, in fact, a tribal chief — 
and a good one. He teaches his tribe 
steadfastness, self-control, sacrifice, care 
for the blood of the race, healthy 
living. °° 
But this is not enough in one who 
aspires to be the leader of a great 
modern nation. Hitler is narrow, see- 
‘~ ing only his own national ideal, and 
would ruthlessly force the human 
spirit into -his mould. He does not 
accept the democratic postulates that 
no man can be trusted with absolute 
power and that education of the masses 
can make them competent for self- 
government. Unlike democratic lead- 
ers, he does not pretend to build on 
the good sense of the people, but, like 
his bêtes noires the Socialists, to estab- 
lish a tyranny for carrying out the 
programme that he considers to be for 
the common good. Moral considera- 
tions with him are simple. His supreme 
goal is the victory and expansion of the 
tfibe. There are no doubts or uncer- 
tainties in his mind. He pursues his 
ideals with absolute singleness of 
purpose. For him there is only ‘one 
thing in human life to aim at. Race 
and nation are one, and he has fused 
them into an idol which he calls 
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Volkstum, — the racial community, — 
which becomes an object of fanatical 
devotion. In short, his political philos- 
ophy is a kind of religion, based on 
pseudo-science and tribal psychology. 
In this connection it may be inte- 
esting to glance at Hitler’s conception 
of the part religion should play in the 
state. Political parties, he asserts, 
should have nothing to do with religious _ 
problems so long as the teachings of 
the church do not undermine the 
mores of the race. This explains his oft- 
expressed disapproval of the Centre 
Party, which, he says, drags Catholi- 
cism into the mire of dirty politics. 
German Protestantism, he notes with 
approval, has always been strong to 
defend the German state, the German 
language, and German freedom, and in 
these respects is more reliable than 
Catholicism. He considers himself 
broad-minded, however, and says that 
a German citizen should be free to take 
his religion wherever he likes, drawing 
from it whatever inspiration. he needs 
— always knowing, of course, that the 
secular ideal of a self-sufficient, racial 
state must command his first loyalty, 
even against the highest religious 
authority. This is pure Protestantism 
and fundamentally unacceptable to the 
Vatican. Naturally enough, it has 
brought Hitler into open conflict with . 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ger- 


many. 
II 


In the spring of 1912, Hitler emi- 
grated to Munich. His heart had 
always been for a German Reich. He 
felt that the hour of dissolution of 
the Hapsburg monarchy would be the 
beginning of the redemption of the 
German nation, so he wanted to get 
away from Austria and into Germany, 
where the active work toward the 
Anschluss would. have to be done. He 
was then twenty-three years old and 
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he brought with him all these ideas 
upon which he has since built up the 
National-Socialist movement. He was 
surprised to learn that in Germany 
people did not see that Austro-Hungary 
was not only not a German state, but 
that it was a shadow empire ready to 
go to pieces at the first shock. He was 
convinced that the Triple Alliance was 
no protection to Germany, because 
Austro-Hungary and Italy would never 
fight on the same side, and because 
Austro-Hungary, having no ends to 
gain by war, but only losses to avoid, 
would always be on the defensive. 

His views of German foreign policy 
before the war are illuminating. Ger- 
many had to provide for an annual 
increase in population of about 900,000, 
and this cardinal fact should have 
determined the course she was to 
follow. There are only four possible 
ways, says Hitler, of dealing with such 
a population problem: (1) by limiting 
the increase, as in France — but this 
leads to a deterioration of the stock 
by eliminating the struggle for exist- 
ence and causing weak children to be 
brought up; (2) by ‘interior coloniza- 
tion’ —~ but Germany had no vacant 
land available for this purpose; (3) by 
conquering new land; (4) by build- 
ing up colonies and expanding industry 
and export trade. The last course was 
the one that Germany adopted, but it 
was a mistake from every point of view. 
It brought on all the evils of a highly 
industrialized state and neglected the 
welfare of the peasantry, whose vigor 
was the surest foundation of the coun- 
try’s well-being. 

Instead of following a policy of 
economic conquest, Germany should 
have looked to her peasants and pro- 
vided for their expansion by annexing 
new territory in Europe. This could 
only have been done at the expense of 
Russia, and all of Germany’s alliances 
* should have been directed toward this 
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end. In carrying out such a programme, 
Germany would have had England as 
a natural ally, and could have ad- 
vanced eastward with the Sssuramt’ 
that her rear would be protected. 
England would have been eager for 
such an alliance shortly after 1900, 
and, if German diplomacy had bgen 
shrewdly directed, Germany would 
have taken over Japan’s rôle ips##04 
and there would have been no World 
War. 

Instead of this, Germany chose the 
way of colonies, foreign trade, an 
sea power, and England became her 
enemy. On the greatness and toughness 
of England, and her desirabilit? as an 
ally for Germany, Hitler dilates at 
some length, and he indicates that it is 
still not too late to win her over. As 
long as British sea power exists, he 
says, he would favor an alljance with 
England and would look to the ac- 
quisition of land in the not’ yet 
fully populated areas between Ger- 
many’s eastern border and the Ural, 
Mountains. a 

Germany’s failure in the war Hitler 
attributes not only to the diplomatic 
mistake of antagonizing England, but 
to degenerating influences at home. In 
the years before the war the German 
body politic was being poisoned by- 
Marxist teachings. Internationalism 
was rampant. When the war came, he 
did not for one moment think of it as 
a fight for Austria; it was a fight for 
the very existence of the German 
nation. Accordingly he joined the 
German army as a volunteer to fight 
for the maintenance of ‘his people’ 
and to overcome the Marxists, whose 
ultimate goal was the destruction of 
all non-Jewish national states. At that 
moment, he thinks, when the war 
spirit had turned the masses away . 
from ‘international solidarity’ to pa- 
triotism, the Jewish leaders ‘should 
have - been ruthlessly exterminated. 
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Instead, the Emperor tried to win 
their loyalty by kindness, and they 


“SS left to plot the revolution.” 


rom ‘this reflection on Marxism 
Hitler goes on to consider in detail the 
methods that must be used to stamp 
out pernicious ideas. One cannot 
efadicate one way of looking at life, he 
says, without inculcating a new faith 
ini“ place. This brings him to a 
discussion of war propaganda and the 
principles of propaganda in general —~ 
principles, be it noted, which he has 


diligently applied in building up his 
new movement. These principles are 


wf the movement. Its pages bristle . 


simple. Propaganda must be aimed at 
the mé&ses. Its object is not to make 
people weigh and discriminate, but to 
champion one particular idea. To 


succeed, it must appeal to the emotions - 


rather than to reason. How well the 
German*.Fascists have learned this 
lesson which Hitler taught them can 
be setn by examining any issue of the 
Völkischer Beobachter, the daily journal 


Here sar like ‘Marxists,’ ‘Jews,’ 
‘tribute. slaves,’ ‘black-red criminals,’ 
repeated ‘ad nauseam — few words and 
strong ones. 

In Hitler’s mind the word ‘propa- 
ganda? seems to bear no relation what- 


-~ €verto truth. The mass of mankind is 


.an instrument to be played upon, 
nothing niore. Propaganda is a means 
of making people believe what is for 
the moment effective in moving them 
to.do what he wishes. No moral 
considerations are involved. His mind 
is in the herd stage, and he is as grossly 
material in his politics as Freud in his 
psychology. Utterly contemptuous of 
the intelligence of the people, he seems 
quite to ignore the unwholesome after- 
effects of a diet of lies. He is deliber- 
-ately building upon the weakness of 
the mass mind, and in this he proves 
himself a genuine demagogue — hon- 
est, no doubt, in believing that ‘what 
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he does is for the general good, but a 
demagogue just the same. 
He expresses great admiration for 


British propaganda during ‘the war, 
‚apparently failing to gtasp the fact 


that British propaganda, whatever else 
may be said of it, was based upon 
British moral ideas. No doubt thére 
were Englishmen who viewed the 
subject as Hitler does, but the great ` 
majority of them, high and low, will 
consider his methods aè sufficient proof 
that the Germany against which they 
went to war has come back in.a new. 
guise, as unregenerate as ever. The 
gravamen of.the charge against Im- © 
perial Germany was that it was domi- 
nated by the same philosophy which 
is now put forward by Hitler. Cer-, 
tainly both Americans and British 
thought they were fighting against the 
doctrine that truth is a shifty thing 
to be pragmatically determined: by 
national interests. This is Hitler’s 
opinion of it, and-he sets it forth, not in 
private lectures to a war college, but 
in a book intended for the instruction 
of the people. It serves to explain only 
too well the flood of cheap,. foolish, 
dogmatic statements which regularly 
appear in the press of his party. 

With German war propaganda Hit- 


‘Jer was thoroughly dissatisfied. “He 


says very frankly that if he had had 
charge of it things might have turned 
out differently. To its defects he. 
attributes the decline in morale which 
brought on the revolution and national 
collapse. When he was in Berlin and ! 
Munich on sick leave during the winter ' 
of 1916-1917, he found the beginnings 
of general disaffection in the public 
mind, and everywhere, he noted, Jews 
were in control of business and the 
press.’ The withdrawal of Russia and 
the defeat of Italy revived a waning 
hope of victory, but then came the 
munition strike, which discouraged 
the army by showing that the will to ° 
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victory lagged at home. Though it 
did not last long enough actually to 
affect supplies, it heartened the enemy 
and convinced them that, if the Ger- 
man army could be stood off a little 
longer, revolution would overthrow the 
government in Berlin. The men who 
engineered this strike, notes Hitler, 
were the men who later took over the 
highest offices of state under the revolu- 
tion. Here, then, is the root of his 
undying animosity to these men as 
traitors — animosity added to that 
which he had previously felt for their 
political principles. Marxism had over- 
come German nationalism. ; 
Gassed and sent back to a hospital 
shortly before the Armistice, Hitler 
was plunged deep in woe and resent- 
ment by the civil disorders which 
ended in the flight of the Kaiser. He 
abandoned his intention of becoming 
an architect, and, full of hate for the 
‘Jewish criminals’ who had directed 
the revolution, decided to become a 
politician. ‘The parties of the Novem- 


(Neat month, ‘Germany under the Nazis’) 


„are for Germans only. It isa ‘Laborers’ 
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ber crime; the Centre and the Social 
Democracy, he wrote, were incapable 
of saving Germany; and the bourgeois 
parties were not much better So he 
formed in Munich, in the winter © 
1918-1919, a ‘Social Revolutionary 
Party,’ choosing its name for its 
appeal to the masses. From this 
beginning he groped his way throw 
the confused currents of those 

to the organization which broke®m the 
Putsch of 1923, and which he reoggan- 
ized in 1926 as the National-Socialist 
German Laborers Party of to-day. 

This new party — Nazi, or Faggistes 

it is commonly called — is ‘National’ 
because Hitler’s fundamental jjleal is 
nationalism. It is ‘Socialist’ (in Hit- 


_ler’s own meaning of the word) because 


he saw that the people would have 
to be made comfortable before they 
would listen to his gospel. It js ‘Ger- 
man’ because his national @§pirations 


party because Hitler intended to appeal 
particularly to the laboring masses. 


a 
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_ 4 VILLANELLE 
Nge: by a Member of the Society for the 
revention of Cruelty to Vegetables 
Dy gentle heart wells up with woe 


To think of boiling in a pot: 
O who would treat a cabbage so? 


My tears of pity downward flow: 
vadnd, musing that the world’s do nol, 
. My gentle heart wells up with woe. 


Uprooted from parental row 
By hateful farmer’s hurtful plot — 
O who would treat a cabbage so? r 
“ee 
This heartless custom lays us low, 
~ And in the (’s)kitchen ’tis a blot: 
My gentle heart wells up with woe. 


s~~ Its outside leaves away to throw 
pa (The only clothes that it has got) — 
` O tho would treat a cabbage so? 


In boiling water then to go— 
And boiling water’s very hot! — 
My gentle heart wells up with woe: 


~Q who would treat a cabbage so? 


ALAsTAR R. M. MILLER 


Pisistratrus AND CORSET Stays 


‘Mopery’ educators of a certain stripe con- 
demn cultural education, insisting that it is 
unrelated to life. To test this notion I wish 
to propose two totally unrelated state- 
ments. 

Pisistratus was the first tyrant of Athens. 

Corset stays are made of whalebone. 

eFisistratus is dead, and whalebone „has 

. departed from the vestigial little things that 
~ are now called corsets, but thirty yedrs ago 
the first statement would have been looked 
upon as cultural, while the second „would 
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have been considered utilitarian. Children 
would have been urged to learn this second 
fact, because they might hecome corset 
makers. Corset making, said the educators, 
will contribute to the support of a family, 
while Greek history is only for nearsighted 
scholars. 

When I was a boy, culture was looked 
upon with such disfavor that I was sent to 
a technical high school, where I bungled 


` through much sawing, hammering, mould- 


ing, forging, and welding. Greek and Latin 
were denied me. In spite of this, I have not 
used my hands to earn my living. True, I 
can drive a nail — almost as well as my 
wife, who studied Greek and Latin, and 
who never saw the inside of a shop. To me, 
at least, those things that wére considered 
utilitarian have been cultural, for I have 
never used them. 

Sweeping is cultural to the person who 
never sweeps.~ Physical education becomes 
physical culture to all but coaches, prize 
fighters, and ball players. The rich man’s 


daughter will not have to bake cherry pies, - 


so why teach her to cook? To her, Pisistra- 
tus is likely to be more utilitarian than 
cooking, for she will meet many people who 
have been exposed to ancient history. 


` Personally, I have used tyrants more often 


than hammers, and with them my aim has 
always been more certain. From tyrants I 
have learned that it is to my interest to 
vote, lest tyrants be elected to high office. 
Corsets have gone the way of bustles and 
hoop skirts, but tyrants we have with us 
always. 

One need go no further than the un- 
abridged dictionary to discover that the 
meaning of utilitarianism is ethical rather 
than economic. Some philosophers of this 
school went so far as to define the term as 
‘universal hedonism.’ On the other hand, 
‘culture’ has the more practical significance, 
for it comes from-a word that- means ‘to 
till? If my study of ancient history im- 
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proves me to the point where I am more 
interesting to others, broadening my own 
interests meanwhile, my study is utilitarian, 
for I have added to the world’s sum total of 
happiness. ‘Who wishes to study a dead 
language or read a dead history?’ asks 
the hard-headed modern educator. ‘Who 
wishes to make a whisk-broom holder?’ I 
reply. So I vote for the Latin and history, 
though in my time I have made some very 
bad whisk-broom holders. 

Belittling the cultural is a favorite pas- 
time of modern school administrators. Is 
there a bit of defensive coloring in this 
attitude? Most of our school superintend- 
ents are graduates in ‘education.’ They 
know all about ‘method,’ but they lack the 
cultural background which is necessary to 
apply it. Not long ago I heard a professor 
of education state that he does not write his 
textbooks. He gets his outlines from the 
papers of his graduate students. Next, he 
writes his book in the sort of English with 
which he is familiar. Then he hires a gradu- 
ate student to rewrite it into the sort of 
language which will pass muster with the 
publisher. This man’s specialty is books on 
how to study. If his medicine is effective, 
and if he would take some of it, he miglit 
learn to write his books himself. Surely 
there is utilitarian joy in being able to 
master one’s own language, and certainly 
the saving of the fee for rewriting is an ob- 
ject which should fit the most sordid con- 
notations of the word ‘utilitarian.’ 

‘But,’ say our educators, ‘we must pre- 
pare pupils for economic life.’ Can they? 
Charles M. Schwab cannot predict the 
future of steel. Is it reasonable to ask the 
. poor pedagogue to foretell the economic 
future that is tied up with steel and a 
million other items? Assuming that the 
guidance expert can know all vocations, — 
which he cannot,—can he adequately 
know individuals? Hume’s mother thought 
her son weak-minded; Kant’s sister thought 
Immanuel insane; Handel was punished for 
practising on the piano. 

Some educators recognize no limit in 
their destruction of the cultural. If we 
destroy Pisistratus, can we save Nero? If 
George III is discarded, shall we bother 
with Boss Tweed? A logical conclusion of 
the matter is that what happened yesterday 
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cannot concern us to-day; if our political 
rivals stole the election from us last year, 
we may forget it, for it is past. Conse- 
quently we will eliminate the watchers from 
the polls, and permit our rivals t8 steal” 
from us again. If we are rational, however, 
we learn our lessons from the past, and 
probably the further we can dig into the 
past, the more comprehensive will be the 
lesson. 

‘Modern’ schools substitute cre 
things for the despised cultural subfécts. 
Time of children is taken up with joke 
clubs, with checker clubs, with travel cfibs 
that do not even travel to the city parks, 
and with rod and rifle clubs that neither 
fish nor hunt. We organize student gro 
so that pupils may learn to vote, but we 
have to bribe them to use the ballote*fhis 
is not surprising. These young people are - 
not interested. They are oblivious of the 
dangers of electing tyrants to student 
offices. They have never met Pisistratus. 
In a few years, alas, they will not consider 
the glamorous tyrants of anci times 
worth knowing, and they will be unable to 
distinguish between benevolent tyrants #ke 
Pisistratus and malevolent fellows like 
Heliogabalus. If there is no other reason _ 
for the preservation of the cultural, there ~~ 
is a wealth of great literature which can be 
but meagrely appreciated without some 
acquaintance with the despised Latin and 
history; there are many cultured, or ‘tilled,’ 
people who highly prize the person who has 
‘smote the sounding furrows’ with the 
adventuring Ulysses. ` 

True, some of the most ardent partisans 
of the cultural have been its worst. enemies. 
We cannot slow up the world while students - 
cram the dates of all the papal bulls, or try 


To count up all the commas 
In all of Dryden’s dramas. 


Nevertheless, the learning of anything is 
better than the learning of nothing, and 
self-mastery cannot come without effort. , 
Which shall we stress? The building of air- 
ships that will not fly, and flowerpot stands 
that will not stand, or the magic realm that, 
takes us back over the path our ancestors 
trod, rejoicing in every forward step that % 
brought them nearer to the goal which they 


had hoped to win for us? 
—~ 
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Which will produce the greater joy — 
the greater utility: Shall I read Lamb, or 
tinker with my car? My wife, who drives 

a car, will consider Lamb the more 
tilitarian. 
JoHN GIRDLER 


eet 


Tae Perrecr Crime 


wr of the popular bards of my youth once 
waxed merry over ‘the man whom the 
aagbitect draws’ — the person with angular 
shoulders and geometrical trousers who is 
‘rendered’ along with the facade to indicate 
how small the average customer is going to 
ET chen he enters the new building of the 
` Bank of the Universe. 
Yeathe architect’s man — and I think he 
* is better drawn in these days — is after all 
in correct scale, and serves his purpose. He 
may amuse, but he does n’t annoy. In that 
he differs from the architecture of the 
modern detective story. I refer, of course, 
to the trawing ‘showing the scene of the 
crime, which appears in the front of the 
bok, sometimes as an end paper, sometimes 
after the introduction, and sometimes in 
Chapter Two, but always where you can’t 
=-~ find it when you are anxious to know just 
“Ph the butler could n’t see the murderer 
whensthe fatal blunt instrument was in 
action. -< ! 
One of the constant mysteries of the 
mystery stories is the identity of the crafts- 
»--~~._ man who designs these masterpieces. It 
` may be an office boy in the publishing 
house, one of the duller office boys, who will 
never be president of the concern, but who 
can be trusted with a pencil and ruler. 
Or perhaps the president himself. Now, 
there’s a thought! A president often does 
drawings on the memorandum pads and 
blotters at board meetings and confer- 
ences while other people are feeling their 
way to the answer the president already 
e knows. 
But to every disillusioned reader of de- 
tective stories it is clear that these diagrams 
are never by any chance drawn by an archi- 
tect. Of course, now and then the officé boy 
— no, it must be the president in these cases 
— breaks the wall with a very professional- 
looking double line to indicate a window, or 


~ 
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draws cute little arcs to show which way the 


doors swing, and you allow yourself to hope 
that this time . . . And then you see that 
the entire first floor, as usual, consists 
of a magnificent entrance hall, the library 
(Randolph’s body by the fireplace), Prout’s 
bedroom, and the butler’s pantry, with no 
windows except the one the murderer is 
suspected of using, and only a conjecture 
as to how the family eats its meals or gets 
upstairs. 

There was a time when I allowed this 
mystery to worry me. It did seem incredible 
that no publisher should have thought about 
it — that no meticulous author should have 
insisted on consulting an architect as to the 
plan of his house. In these days when so 
many architects and draftsmen are looking 
for a job— any job — it ought to be a 
simple matter to pick up a telephone and 
have a fool-proof design by the next morn- 
ing, But I have solved that part ‘of the 
mystery without breaking the seal of the 
final pages. 

No architect could possibly draw one'of 
these diagrams. He would n’t know how to 
begin. For his trade is designing houses to 
live in, and these, after all, are only houses 
to be murdered in. Anybody who tried to 
live in one would simply go crazy, and that 
would spoil the story. If you are taking a 
house just to be mysteriously done in, you 
need n’t be fussy about the total absence of 
closets or even a front door. You are only 
going to be there until after the inquest, 
anyway. 

And then the furniture. Of course, if 
you were expecting to work in a library 
twenty by forty feet in size, you would in- 
sist on its having more than one small win- . 
dow in the northeast corner, especially if 
the desk must be diagonally across the 
southwest corner of the room. But’ for 
the purpose of mysterious dispatch, what 
could be better? Your murderer, having 
crowded his way with difficulty past the 
desk, stands in the corner behind you to de- 
liver the fatal blow, and it is dollars to 
doughnuts not a soul will see him. 

So the fact that none of these diagrams 
ever looks like a place to live in no longer 
excites me. If the bathroom. door opens 
into the breakfast room I know that it is 
only so arranged that Reginald can hide in 
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N the tub while waiting to take a pot shot at, 
his millionaire uncle over the ham and eggs. 
Tf there are twin beds in the art gallery, I 
know that some sweet reasonableness has 
directed the arrangement, and wait pa- 
tiently until page 235. After all, I don’t 
have to live in the darned place. . 

But I confess it does perturb me to find 
that the diagram indicates no way by which 
Thurston could possibly pass unseen from 
Room A through Room B, in which the 
Bible class is playing charades, and ‘into 
Room C, which has no door. Even a mur- 
derer ought not to have the cards stacked 
against him like that. 

-~ Some day I hope it may be discovered 
who does make these diagrams. There are 
many of us who would like to call on him, 
carrying blunt instruments. But thus far 
the secret has been carefully kept. Perhaps 
here, at last, we have that long-sought 
paradox of the Gaboriaus and the Van Dines 
— the Perfect Crime! 

Epwarp W. MUMFORD 





A Ponp 


A MILE from my cottage there is a small 
pond. It lies in the centre of a triangular 
lawn where two downland valleys meet. 
Except for the old shepherd, nobody knows 
of it. Though it has the beautiful shape of 
a dew pond, it is not one. It is only a com- 
mon pond supplied by the surface water of 
the wide downland gorges, and yet it has 
always seemed to me’to be enchanted. I 
have often thought as I have passed by it, 
my head full of meditations which had per- 
, haps little relish of salvation in them, that 
one day, under a special dispensation, I 
shall receive from this little pool of water, 
from this small, green stoup of lustral 
water, a whisper as to the secret of life. It 
will be revealed to me, I have thought, as 
surely and as naturally as the presence of 
dew makes itself felt on folded twilight 
flowers found suddenly to be damp to the 
touch after the dry butterfly periods of a 

summer’s day. 
Always hoping for this hour of grace, I 
have loitered by the pond’s edge at every 
` season. I have observed with concentrated 
accuracy the changes that come over its 
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surface. All through the winter months its 
waters are clear, but in the springtime the 
pond buttercups grow up and furnish a 
vegetable screen for the dabbling unrest of 
the newts, those little ancestors with brangas 
bellies and gilded eyes who alone are 
privileged to experience the forgotten 
rhythm of saurian life. In summer the 
pond becomes green-mantled, the ranuncu- 
lus disappears, and its place is taken ba 
duckweed, with tiny, floating, sequin-roundyg 
leaves. It is then that the tadpoles %ùrn 
into frogs, and it is possible to catch one of 
tHese diminutive, yellow-green basilisks 

set it upon the back of one’s hand to watch 
its globular throat blow in and blow out, 
until with a headlong leap it has escafva=™ 
into the long grass. 

A few seconds’ scrutiny of a frog game all 
its perfection, corrects us of that gross . 
apathy with which we too often approach 
the miracle of our fugitive existence. Use 
and wont, combined with the congenital 
lethargy of our kind, make of all life a 
commonplace thing. Our ordinas minds 
demand an ordinary world and feel at ease 
only when they have explained and tajeen 
for granted the immortal mysteries among 
which we have been given so short a license 
to breathe. Imagine the state of wonder— 
that would possess our spirits had we been ° 
suddenly transported to the earth from 
some arid planet undisturbed by the mi- 
raculous urge of life. Why, we should ex- 
claim as much over a little hip-frog as over 
a thumb-high whelp of a hippogriff sur- 
prised under a dock leaf. We should then 
no longer be blind to the planet’s mysticism 
latent in wood and stone. A sea gull’s 
feather picked up would shock us into the 
excitement we now should feel at finding 
the pinion of an errant cherubim. We 
should stand still as a stock to contemplate 
so slender a quill of air-filled horn which, 
with its filaments of adhering thistledown, 
can fan the heavy bodies of animals buoy- 
ant through the air. At every step we took 
we should be startled afreshs 

We should stand at the sea’s margin only 
to learn that the summer waves, dancin 
like lambs against the congregated beaches, 
were peopled with legless animals silver- « 
plated, and with the gift of flashing motion. 
The astonishment we should feel at seeing 
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a ei ant would keep us on our knees- 


before the galleried citadels of the pismires 
till nightfall. Could‘it be possible that in- 
sects, scarcely as large as grass seeds, are 


diligeiitly obedient to laws ofa civil polity? 


And a butterfly seen for the first time — _ 
what spectacle so delicate? - A painted lady ` 
on-a‘scabious, or two’ chalk:hill bhies knit - 
together upon a grass: ‘pennant, motionless ` 


“eauder the bewitchment of a’ love more. 
ainty-sweet ‘thar the: comcupiacece ° ‘of | 


toadstool faéries! ." 

. The West: Chaldon shepherd told me , 
“OMe that he had deen: the’ ghost of a cow — 
walk into the pond: and vanish. - ‘There 
were no stock « on down at the time, ‘afid she 
Namai fished from my eyes as quick as fox in 
- fern.’ I was not surprised by this. rumor. 
` 'Theagond was a pond of enchantment: I 
- had always known it: It'is a mirror. that” 

reflects God’s moving shadows.” fe fo 
~ It-was on a soft évening’ of this inst 
- September ` ‘that there came ‘to me the _ 


breath of the knowledge I'sought. Beneath _ 


the gidtexof the sky the downs raised their “ 

l ipàtient green shoulders with noble sim- - 

> pligity. Recumbent cattle could not: have 
imparted to the mood of that -hour a deeper 

peace, The last rays-of the sun touched to 

Bas in silver the fluff of the thistle’ 
withered and brown. All was silent, all 

wa specie Herring gulls, with, swift,” 
inaudible flight, were breasting seaward 

over the storm-bowed thorn trees on the . 

= ridge opposite. “Then it was that the mes-, 
»- ~ Senger for whom T had’ waited revealed itself ` 
~ atlast. l 
It was a hare’: I’ saw i from far 


away and did not’so much as venture to - 
move a finger.. She approached’ with un-- 


certain steps -— now advancing, now re: 
treating, now frolicsome, now grave. The 


secret nature of the hills seemed during . 


those,stispended moments to be open.to her ` 
_ sensitive spirit. Like the innocence: ‘of a 
` child- was the light on the swaying grass 


e ends . through. which. the russet èreature, - 


* with elf-high. gars, Pa d Nearer „and. 


` + 


„hearer she came. Was she actually coming * 
“to drink? Was it possible that I sHiould see 
-her lower her soft: brown chin to'the` Water 
within ten yards- of me? Surely., if I were 
permitted to ‘witness so ‘delicate an opera- 
-tion, then at ‘last I should hear thé word: 
‘spoken. I. waited and waited.. ‘The stillness - 
-of the’evening was so profound. that T could 
have heard the fur of afield mouse’s jacket, 
> brush against’ the:stems, of the grass forest ` 
of its exploration, ‘while against the sky, 
- infinitely remote, the moon hung i in spéech- £ 
. less calm. . "A 
This hour of. aes in the dowiland: . 
. valley was, I knew well, but of an inconse- ` 
, quent, ‘second’s duration i in the moon’s. age- 
“Tong. espionage of the earth’ s ‘physical being.’ : 
_. She: had séen the inagical a dùd, rholten ash of ` 
- the. earth’s orb stirred” with.’ ‘the trouble: of" * 
‘life. She} had ‘seen:. passionaté. phantoms, ` 
“resolute and adroit, raise’theinselves dut. of 5 
+ the. dust.. She had heard ‘them ery’ out to. 
_ the gods whose thoroughfares ` ‘are uncata- 
Jogued star spacês: She had seen them' go». 
. stumbling through lucky grass, their hearts 
` distraught with love. She herself was part 
of the. profound mystery of the humming 
firmament, the-outer rim of ‘which, for a 
` few scattered moments, has, ‘been envisaged 
by the dreaming minds of men. , The truth 
resides- in’ matter’s ` proud processions - as 
they are revealed ‘to our- uncertain senses, 
In what can be seën, in what can be heard, .- 
in what can be, touched, tasted, _ and: felt, 
‘there is no treason. Only these messengers _ 
“can be trusted. Here are the golden threads 
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ons which alone can lead us without betrayal to 


those: trué states of beatific vision,.ephem- 

eral and: sublime, wherein through > the . 

medium of our vulgar facilties we may. ‘see’ 

immortal movement, bright and cleaf, i upon’ 

the bypaths of our faéry planet. = © 
I was suddenly awakened from my rap: 

ture. I had: heard -w sound; van uncommon 

„ Sound, a Sound’ tender. and -sensitive and 

fresh as soft. rain upon? thé Jéaf ofa pitched 

_ flower. Tt) was ‘the hare "drinking. ; 

o. Ear Snewary, Powys. 


